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INTRODUCTION. 


The  year  1563 — the  fifth  of  EHzabeth — marks  the 
extreme  Hmit  of  the  period  employed  to  estabhsh  and 
enforce  in  the  City  of  Dubhn  the  new  rehgion  devised 
by  the  Queen  and  her  Counsellors.  By  that  time, 
all  public  evidences  of  Catholic  worship  had  dis- 
appeared. The  two  Cathedrals — that  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity  (Christ  Church),  and  that  of  St.  Patrick — all 
the  parish  Churches,  Chapels  of  ease,  and  Churches  of 
religious  communities  built  and  endowed  by  our 
Catholic  forefathers — everything,  in  fine,  that  had 
the  semblance  of  a  place  of  worship  about  it — had  been 
seized  upon  and  given  over  to  heretical  worship  or 
suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  miserable  apostacy  of 
the  Archbishop  (Curwen)  helped  to  complete  the 
catastrophe,  and  left  his  flock  without  a  guide  to  direct 
them  how  to  meet  the  storm.  But  a  kind  Providence 
ordained  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  clergy 
should  remain  true  to  their  sacred  trust,  and  supported 
by  the  entire  population,  if  we  except  perhaps  the 
official  world,  they  managed  to  continue  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  to  instruct  the  people  upon  their 
religious  obligations,  and  secretly  to  maintain  Catholic 
practices  and  traditions  intact.  Even  so  late  as  1565, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop,  Loftus,  writes  to  the  Queen  : 
The  nobility  and  chief  gentlemen  have  contemned 
your  Majesty's  most  godly  laws  and  proceedings  more 
manifestly  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  therefore  we 
determined  to  call  them  before  us,  and  to  minister  unto 
them  certain  articles,  unto  which  we  required  the 
nobility  to  answer  upon  their  honours  and  duty  to  your 
Majesty  without  oath ;  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
answered  upon  their  oaths.  And  when  they  brought 
unto  us  their  several  answers  we  found  by  their  own 
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confessions  that  the  most  part  of  them  had  continually, 
since  the  last  Parliament  [1560],  frequented  the  Mass, 
and  other  services  and  ceremonies  inhibited  by  your 
Majesty's  laws  and  injunctions,  and  that  verj^  few  of 
them  ever  received  the  Holy  Communion,  or  used 
such  kind  of  public  prayer  and  service  as  is  presently 
established  by  law/'  i 

From  this  extract  we  may  lawfully  infer  that  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  afforded  both 
refuges  for  the  clergy,  and  places  wherein  the  faithful 
could  assemble  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  receive 
religious  instruction,  and  comply  with  their  sacred 
obligations.  This  is  confirmed  by  another  extract 
from  a  document  published  nearly  thirty  years  later,  in 
July,  1592,  being  a  letter  from  her  Majesty  to  the 
Lord  Deputy,  commanding  sundry  things  to  be  well 
considered  by  him,  and  amongst  them  : — Through 
the  whole  realm,  yea  in  the  English  Pale,  there  are 
Jesuits  and  Seminary  Priests,  all  labouring  to  ....  in 
many  places  openly  maintained  and  followed,  and  in 
some  place — namely  the  English  Pale — secretly  main- 
tained in  the  houses  of  some  noble  persons,  and  in  many 
gentlemen's  houses  partly  disguised  in  apparel  of  serving 
men."  2  Thus  we  see  that  this  clandestine  struggle 
to  keep  the  faith  was  bravely  maintained  during  the 
whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  destined  to  continue 
during  the  reign  of  James  L,  which  immediately 
followed. 

The  first  official  document,  which  gives  us  a  list  of  the 
actual  places  in  which  Mass  was  accustomed  to  be  offered 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  a  Government  list  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy  in  1618.  The  list  is  a  very  incomplete 
one,  but  it  certifies  a  few  of  the  private  houses  that 
served  as  temporary  chapels.        The  places,"  it  says, 

1  Shirley's  Original  Letters.    London,  1851,  pp.  195-6. 
*  Description  of  Ireland  in  1598,  edited  by  Rev.  Ed.  Hogan, 
S.J.,  p.  287,  in  appendix. 
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"  of  most  public  note,  whereunto  the  priests  resort  for 
Mass  in  Dublin,  are  : — 

The  Baker^s  hall,  in  the  College,  adjoining  St. 
Audoen's  chancel. 

A  back  room,  of  Brown,  near  Newgate  [at  this 
period  in  Corn  Market.] 

A  back  room  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  in  Bridge  street." 

A  back  room  of  Nicholas  Queitrot's,  in  High  Street.*' 

A  back  room  of  Cary,  in  High  Street.*' 

A  back  room  of  Widow  O'Hagan  in  High  Street. 

Shelton's  house  beyond  the  bridge,  at  the  corner  of 
the  so-called  Hang-man-lane  [Hammond  Lane.]  " 

The  accession  of  Charles  the  First,  in  March,  1625,  was 
marked  by  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  ministers  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics,  not,  indeed,  that  they  loved 
them  any  better  than  did  their  predecessors  in  office, 
but  because  they  loved  the  Parliament  less,  and  felt 
that  they  should  look  elsewhere  for  the  subsidies 
Parliament  had  refused  to  grant,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe, 
then  leagued  against  England.  Lord  Conway  warned 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Falkland,  of  the  apprehensions  of 
danger  if  any  reformation  in  religion  should  (for  the 
present)  be  attempted  there.'* 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  slow  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  turn  the  difficulties 
of  the  monarch  to  their  own  advantage.  Wherefore 
they  offered  to  constantly  pay  an  army  of  five 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  provided  they 
might  be  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion." 
The  offer  was  accepted,  but  no  precise  stipulations 
were  made,  nor  any  definite  result  obtained,  except 
that  whilst  the  laws  against  Popery  remained  unre- 
pealed, toleration  was  connived  at,  and  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  (Fleming)  was  able  to  write  in  his  first 
letter  to  Rome  after  his  appointment  as  follows  : — 
At  length  the  tempest  of  uninterrupted  persecution 
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has  been  somewhat  appeased,  and  the  orthodox  in- 
habitants enjoy  a  more  tranquil  repose  than  was 
granted  to  them  for  many  years.'* 

The  result  of  this  tacit  toleration  was  immediately 
visible.  Ware-rooms,  out-houses,  stables,  buildings 
of  any  kind  that  were  more  or  less  spacious,  were 
rented  to  be  converted  into  temporary  chapels.  The 
Dowager  Countess  of  Kildare,  a  devout  Catholic, 
sumptuously  furnished  a  chapel  in  Back  Lane  for  the 
Jesuits.  The  Discalced  Carmelites  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Dublin  for  the  first  time  just  about  this 
period,  and  establishing  themselves  close  to  the 
Franciscans,  opened  a  chapel  in  Cook  Street.  The 
Franciscans  had  stolen  back  in  1615,  and  lying  very  low 
for  some  time,  at  length  opened  a  chapel  in  an  obscure 
lane  opening  off  Cook  Street,  which  became  known 
to  the  initiated  from  the  sign  of  a  public-house  which 
stood  at  the  corner,  as  Adam  and  Eve,  a  name  pre- 
served to  the  Franciscan  Church  to  the  present  day. 
The  Superior  of  the  Carmelites,  WTiting  to  the  Sacred 
Congregation  in  1629,  conveys  the  intelligence  that 
"  now  ecclesiastics  publicly  perform  their  sacred 
functions,  and  prepare  suitable  places  for  offering 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  With  open  doors  they  now  preach 
to  the  people,  say  Mass,  and  discharge  all  their  other 
duties  vv^ithout  being  molested  by  any  one."  This 
was  the  first  period  of  peace  purchased  for  us  by  the 
blood  and  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs  and  Confessors 
who  won  their  crowns  under  Elizabeth  and  James. 
But  it  was  too  good  fo  last.  In  January,  1628-9,  the 
Privy  Council  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  and 
Council  of  England,  in  which  they  go  on  to  say  : — 

We  have  already  made  your  lordships  acquainted 
with  the  intolerable  increase  and  progress  of  Jesuits, 
Seminarists,  priests  and  monastic  friars,  who  have 

arisen  in  this  kingdom  We  only  ask  that 

authority  be  given  us  to  that  effect,  to  restrain  their 
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arrogance,  coerce  their  jurisdiction,  diminish  their 
numbers,  deaden  their  attempts,  and  make  known 
their  practices/'  The  required  permission  was  soon 
granted,  and  on  the  first  of  April,  1629,  a  Proclamation 
was  issued  against  the  Catholic  Clergy  wherein  it  is 
recited  that  they  have  dared  to  assemble  in 

public  places  ....  to  erect  edifices  called  public 
oratories,  colleges,  Mass-houses,  and  convents  of  friars, 
monks  and  nuns,'' — and  it  commands  that  all  such  be 
dissolved,  that  all  religious  and  priests  desist  from 
preaching  or  performing  any  rite  in  any  public  chapel 
or  oratory,  and  that  all  owners  of  such  houses  and 
schools  should  apply  them  without  delay  to  other  uses." 
To  this  proclamation  the  Catholics  paid  little  heed  for 
a  time,  continuing  as  before,  only  closing  the  front  doors 
of  their  chapels,  and  admitting  the  faithful  by  private 
passages.  But  a  coup  was  in  preparation,  and  on  St. 
Stephen's  day  of  that  same  year,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  Bulkeley,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  invaded 
the  Franciscan  Chapel  during  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
demolished  the  altar  and  hewed  the  statue  of  St.  Francis 
into  atoms.  The  congregation,  mostly  women,  assailed 
the  troops  with  stones  and  clubs  so  vigorously  and  with 
such  effect,  that  Bulkeley,  as  Ware  tells  us,  was 
compelled  to  take  to  his  heels,  and  cry  out  for  help, 
and  with  difficulty  saved  himself  in  an  adjoining  house." 

A  few  days  later,  all  the  religious  houses  and  one 
Chapel  of  secular  priests  were  closed.  The  Earl  of 
Cork's  letter,  which  is  official,  states  the  number  of 
houses  seized  to  be  ten,  including  houses  of  nuns. 

Early  in  1630,  Bulkeley  drew  up  a  report  of  all  the 
Mass-houses  in  the  ciocese,  which  gives  us  interesting 
information  regarding  some  of  the  chapels  of  that  day. 
Thus  the  Chapel  that  served  for  St.  Michael's  parish 
was  situated  at  the  rere  of  Mr.  George  Taylor's  house, 
between  High  Street  and  Back  Lane.  The  parishioners 
of  St.  Michan's  heard  Mass  in  the  houses  of  one  Patrick 
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White,  and  the  widow  Geaton  or  Geydon.  Those 
of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  James  in  a  chamber  situated 
over  one  Charles  CarrolFs  house,  a  victualler,  in  Thomas 
Street,  and  so-forth. 

This  connivance  at  semi-toleration  continued  with 
varying  vicissitudes  until  the  arrival  of  the  Lord 
Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1649.  With  him  death 
and  devastation  were  words  of  command.  What 
chapels  there  were  at  his  arrival  were  promptly  closed. 
The  priests  when  caught  were  quickly  imprisoned,  put 
to  death,  or  shipped  to  Barbadoes.  At  one  period  of  the 
Cromwellian  occupation,  but  two,  disguised  as  hawkers 
and  pedlars,  were  left  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying  ; 
and  Dr.  Dempsey,  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  sums  up  the 
situation  by  writing  to  the  Holy  See  in  1657,  ^"^^ 

there  are  not  in  Dublin  Catholics  enough  to  form 
three  parishes.''  Over  this  terrible  decade,  we  may 
draw  a  thick  black  veil,  and  get  on  to  the  Restoration. 

In  1660  the  Monarchy  was  restored,  and  Charles  the 
Second  called  to  the  throne.  The  Catholics  had  much 
reason  to  hope  for  redress  from  him.  They  had  proved 
loyal  to  his  father,  even  when  the  latter  broke  trust. 
The  new  Monarch  moreover  was  credited  with  sympathy 
for  their  cause,  and  even  with  sharing  their  religious 
belief,  although  clandestinely,  and  the  opening  of  his  reign 
did  much  to  sustain  these  hopes.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  many  of  the  old  Chapels  of  which 
we  are  now  about  to  speak  were  called  into  existence 
between  1660  and  1680.  Certain  it  is  that  great 
activity  was  displayed  dimng  this  and  the  following 
reign  in  replacing  the  back  rooms  and  outhouses  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  and  in  erecting  buildings 
to  be  specially  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  Divine 
worship,  and  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  style  and 
title  of  Sacella  or  Chapels, 

The  manuscript,  dated  1749,  and  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  in  its  references,  reaches  back  to  this 
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period,  and  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
old  Caroline  Chapels  and  those  which  flourished  in  the 
i8th  century,  many  of  which  survived  into  living  memory 
but  have  now  been  all  replaced  by  stately  and  beautiful 
churches. 

It  will  also  serve  to  correct  or  modify  certain  state- 
ments made  by  recent  writers  on  this  subject,  notably 
by  that  most  indefatigable  archaeologist,  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  as  well  as  in  papers  contributed  by 
myself  to  the  I.  E.  Record  in  1888-89.  the  absence 
of  authentic  records  one  had  to  content  himself  with 
conjectures,  however  slenderly  supported ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  this  manuscript,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  earlier  events  referred  to,  disposes  of  all  guess  work, 
and  establishes  an  authority  which  will  henceforward 
remain  unquestioned.  The  original  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Egerton  Manuscripts  of  the  British 
Museum,  Nos.  1770- 1774,  and  inserted  within  a.  much 
larger  compilation,  running  into  four  volumes,  and 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  Wm. 
Monck  Mason,  entitled,  Collections  for  a  History 
of  the  City  of  Dublin.''  Monck  Mason  does  not  give 
us  the  author's  name,  but  internal  evidence  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  Protestant.  The  minuteness  of  the 
details,  however,  and  the  care  evidenced  in  his  des- 
criptions, are  more  than  sufficient  proof  that  he  spared 
no  pains  to  be  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  sought 
the  most  reliable  information  on  the  previous  history 
of  these  Chapels. 

*  N.  DONNELLY. 

Bishop  of  Canea. 
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STATE   AND  CONDITION  OF  R.C.  CHAPELS 
IN   DUBLIN,  BOTH  SECULAR  AND 
REGULAR,  A.D.  1749.'' 


No.  6,  cist  a  Arpi. 

A  Chapel  in  Lifiey  Street  was  built  in  1729  by  coLin  ^^^J^i^^^-' 

lections  made  among  the  R.C/s  of  that  parish,  forwarded  ..  Regulars 

by  the  nidustry  of  John  Linegar,  who  was  registered  '  '  ^^"^^"^^^^ 

priest  thereof  in  1704.     This  chapel,  though  small,  is  ^^^^^ 

neat,  altar  railed  in,  steps  ascending  to  it  of  oak  ;  fore 

part  of  the  altar  covered  with  gilt  leather,  and  name 

of  Jesus  in  glory  in  the  midst.    On  the  altar  is  a 

gilt  tabernacle,  with  six  large  gilt  candlesticks,  and 

as  many  nosegays   of   artificial   flowers.     The  altai 

piece    carved    and    embellished    with  four  pillars, 

cornices    and   other  decorations   gilt    and  painted. 

The  picture  of  the  Conception  of  B.V.M.,  to  whom 

the  chapel  is  dedicated,  fills  the    altar-piece ;  and 

on  each  side  are  paintings  of  the   Apostles  Peter 

and  Paul.       Opposite  the    altar  hangs  a  handsome 

brass  branch  for  tapers,  near  it  is  a  neat  oak  pulpit, 

on  the  sounding  board  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  gilt 

*  In  the  Appendix  notes  are  furnished  lettered  A.,  B.y  C,  etc., 
sup;  lementing  and  bringing  up  to  date  the  information  concerning  each 
Chapel. 
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dove,  representing  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  said  chapel  is  a  small  sacristy,  four  decent  con- 
fessionals, two  galleries,  several  pews  for  better  sort, 
and  two  sprinkling  pots  of  black  marble  in  chapel  yard. 

This  parish  extends  from  bridge  of  Drumcondra  and 
Ballybough  to  one  side  of  Boot  Lane  inclusive.  {See 
Appendix,  Note  A,) 

2.  In  St.  Mary^s  Lane  is  a  parochial  chape]  ;  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  from  one  side  of  Boot  Lane  to  one 
side  of  Church  Street,  inclusive.  It  was  built  by 
subscription  obtained  by  solicitation  of  Dr.  Cornelius 
Nary,  'tis  a  large  but  irregular  piece  of  building. 

The  altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  Annunciation 
of  B.V.M.  and  on  the  Epistle  side  stands  a  large  image 
of  B.V.  with  Jesus  in  her  arms,  carved  in  wood,  which 
statue  before  the  dissolution  belonged  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey.  On  the  Gospel  side  stands  the  pulpit,  and 
opposite  it  a  choir  enclosed,  near  to  which  is  a  large 
Sacristy.  There  is  another  altar  near  the  pulpit,  over 
which  is  a  large  painting  of  a  crucifix,  and  under  it 
the  picture  of  St.  Francis  Xaverius  ;  there  are  three 
galleries  here,  several  pews  and  confessionals.  The 
decorations  of  the  altar  are  much  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  chapel  of  Liffey  Street.  It  has  been 
lately  repaired  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Dennis  Byrne, 
Titular  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  parish  priest  of  said 
chapel.    {See  Appendix,  Note  B.) 

3.  Arran  Quay  chapel  has  for  its  district  a  portion 
of  St.  Michan's  parish,  viz.:  the  west  side  of  Church 
Street  and  the  entire  parish  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  built  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  Augustinian  Hermits  had 
their  Chapel  when  King  James  resided  in  Ireland  : 
but  that  Chapel  being  demolished  and  the  materials 
sold,  mass  was  for  a  considerable  time  celebrated  in 
a  warehouse  until  Patt.    FitzSimmons  obtained  the 
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parish  and  built  it  by  subscription  in  the  manner 
it  now  stands.  It  has  a  good  gallery,  convenient 
Sacristy,  near  to  which  an  additional  building  is  made, 
where  the  priests  lodge.    (See  Appendix,  Nois  C.) 

4.  St.  James's  Street  Chapel  was  erected  in  a  long 
yard  near  Mr.  Jennet  the  brewer's  house  in  James 
Street  about  1724.  But  was  since  removed  to  Watling 
Street,  near  St.  James's  Gate,  the  Sacristy  being  near 
the  Well.  The  altar  is  adorned  with  several  pictures, 
among  which  are  those  of  St.  James  the  elder  and 
Ignatius  Loyola — on  the  altar  is  a  gilded  tabernacle 
six  candlesticks. — Here  is  a  gallery,  pulpit,  pews,  &c. 
(See  Appendix  Note  D.) 

5.  Dirty  Lane  Chapel  serves  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Katherines  :  it  is  a  convenient  building  with  a  handsome 
altar  well  decorated.  The  altar  piece  is  our  Saviour 
bearing  His  Cross.  It  was  rebuilt  by  one  Mr.  Valentine 
Rivers.    (See  Appendix  Note  E.) 

6.  Francis  Street  Chapel  serves  for  the  R.C.'s.  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  St.  Bride's,  St.  Kevin  s 
and  St.  Luke's.  It  was  built  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  or  thereabouts,  by  the  care  of 
one  Barnwall,  a  Franciscan  friar,  for  thQ  use  of  his  order, 
who  held  it  till  the  friars  were  by  law  banished — and 
then  it  became  a  mass-house  for  secular  priests. 

The  altar-piece,  four  pillars  and  the  steps,  are  all  of 
Kilkenny  marble.  It  is  adorned  with  the  pictures  of 
the  Assumption,  St.  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Nicholas.  The  decorations  are  the  same  as  in  the 
chapel  of  Liffey  Street.  It  is  flagged,  but  has  no 
apartment  for  a  vestry.  Near  the  pulpit  stands 
another  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  which  is 
now  in  disuse.      The  choir  is   abovestairs,  and  the 
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dormitory  of  the  Friars  serves  now  for  the  priests' 
lodging,    (See  Appendix  Note  F,) 

7.  Cook  Street  chapel,  opposite  Keisar's  Lane 
belonged  to  the  Dominicans  when  King  James  was  in 
Ireland,  but  upon  their  banishment  it  became  a 
parochial  chapel  for  the  Seculars,  and  serves  for  the 
R.C/s.  of  St.  Audoen's  parish.  The  chapel  is  not 
long  since  rebuilt,  with  a  house  contiguous  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  priests.  Between  the  pulpit  and 
Sacristy  stands  the  Image  of  the  B.V.M.  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  the  Infant  Jesus  on  one  arm  and  a  sceptre 
in  the  opposite  hand.  Here  are  two  galleries  with 
confessionals.    (See  Appendix  Note  G.) 

8.  Rosemary  Lane  chapel  serves  as  a  parochial 
one  for  the  popish  inhabitants  of  St.  Michael's,  St. 
John's,  St.  Nicholas  Within  and  St.  Werburgh's.  It 
was  formerly  kept  in  Skipper's  Lane,  but  was  removed 
from  thence  about  1726  or  1727  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands  by  the  pains  of  one  John  Clinch  [P.P.]>  who 
procured  collections  for  it.  The  altar-piece  is  a  large 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  placed  between  two  pillars 


and  the  chapel  is  built  in  this  form 


in  which  are 


three  galleries.  That  on  the  Gospel  side  serves  as  a 
Communion  Altar  and  for  Confessionals  ;  that  in  the 
middle  opposite  the  altar  is  for  the  better  sort  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  on  the 
epistle  side  (which  serves  for  the  Choir)  is  the  pulpit. 
It  is  the  only  chapel  in  Dublin  that  has  not  a  tabernacle 
on  the  altar.    (See  Appendix  Note  H,) 

9.  Hawkins  Street  chapel  was  fitted  up  for  the  popish 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  Mark's  and  St.  Anne's,  by  the  joint  labours  of  Mr. 
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Patrick  Doyle  [P.P.,],  who  died  1733,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Skelton,  C.C.,  who  died  1737.  It  has  three  galleries,  in 
one  of  which  is  the  Communion  Table  and  confessionals. 
That  next  the  pulpit  is  for  the  better  sort  of 
parishioners  :  and  the  third  is  in  common.  It  is  old 
and  not  uniform,  they  talk  of  rebuilding  it.  (See 
Appendix  Note  I.) 

CHAPELS  OF  THE  REGULARS. 

10.  Adam  and  Eve  chapel,  so  called  from  a  sign  of 
that  name  near  it  in  Cook  Street,  was  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  by  Father  Francis  Walsh; 
but  it  fell  down  on  a  Sunday  and  killed  many  who 
were  then  waiting  for  a  sermon  from  Sylvester 
Lloyd,  Titular  Bishop  of  Waterford.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  care  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
said  Lloyd,  then  Guardian  oi  the  Franciscan  Friars  in 
Dublin,  being  since  repaired  and  altered  by  others. 
The  altar-piece  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  of  the  Assumption  and  Annunciation  :  behind  the 
pulpit,  which  stands  on  the  Epistle  side,  is  a  room  for 
the  preacher  to  rest  in  ;  there  is  a  small  altar  under 
the  pew  gallery  facing  the  great  altar,  which  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  the  Freizemongers  in  High 
Street.  There  are  two  galleries,  that  on  the  Epistle 
side  serves  for  a  Choir,  and  the  other  is  full  of  pews,  and 
was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  one  Major  Stafford. 
Adjacent  to  the  chapel  is  a  house  that  lodges  eight 
Friars  with  a  closet  to  each  chamber.  (See  Appendix 
Note  J.) 

11.  Bridge  Street  chapel  was  applied  to  the  use  of  llfrJ))TH!  l\ 
the  Dominican  Friars  by  Stephen  Egan,  prior,  and 
afterwards  provincial  of  that  order,  then  Titular  Bishop 

of  Clonmacnoise,  and  since  Bishop  of  Meath.  It  was 
rebuilt  as    'tis  now  by    contributions  gathered  by 
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Christopher  Dillon,  prior  of  the  said  house,  and  partlj- 
by  a  benefaction  of  Michael  Shea,  a  conventual  of  the 
same.  It  has  since  been  repaired  and  improved  by 
the  solicitations  of  Terence  Reilly,  Lawrence  Richardson, 
John  Fottrell,  Dom.  Shanley,  expriors.  The  altar 
makes  a  grand  appearance,  partly  gilded  and  partly 
painted,  the  pillars  are  lofty,  the  altar-piece  a  large 
painting  of  Crucifixion.  Besides  other  pieces  there  was 
the  taking  down  of  our  Saviour  from  the  Cross,  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  the  Assumption,  St.  Michael  fighting 
the  dragon,  and  St.  Dominic  receiving  the  Rosary  from 
the  V.  M.  Before  the  altar,  which  is  always  well  adorned 
with  tapers,  hangs  a  silver  lamp,  and  a  plate  of  silver 
hangs  upon  the  Tabernacle  door.  Near  the  pulpit  the 
Lord  Kingsland  has  a  large  pew,  on  which  is  his  coat 
of  arms.  There  is  a  convenient  Sacristy,  several  pews 
and  two  galleries,  in  the  lower  of  which  are  the  con- 
fessionals, in  the  upper  the  choir.  The  devotion  of 
the  Rosary  is  much  used  here,  an  essay  on  which  has 
been  published  by  Father  Richardson  or  a  conventual 
of  this  house,  where  six  friars  are  commodiously  lodged, 
who  have  a  superior  also,  kitchen  and  servants'  room. 
(See  Appendix  Note  K,) 

12.  Wormwood  Gate  chapel  belongs  to  the  barefooted 
Carmelites,  and  was  fitted  up  for  that  use  partly  at  the 
solicitation  of  Friar  Paul  Kenny,  the  prior  thereof, 
and  partly  by  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Holywood  of 
Artane.  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  repaired  by  oth-ers. 
The  altar  piece  is  a  painting  of  the  V.M.  giving  the 
Scapular  to  St.  Simon,  on  whose  side  stand  St.  Martin 
Consinus  and  St.  Angel,  Martyr,  saints  of  that  Order.— 
On  the  other  side  are  the  Kings,  Popes  and  Cardinals 
who  were  friends  of  this  Order.  Underneath  this 
picture,  paintings  of  the  Crucifixion  :  on  the  Epistle 
side  the  Ascension,  and  St.  Theresa  :  on  the  Gospel 
side  the  Assumption  and  St.  John  on  the  Cross.  Near 
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the  pulpit  stands  a  small  altar.  There  are  neither 
confessionals,  pews  or  vestry,  but  there  are  two  galleries. 
The  house  adjacent  lodges  five  friars,  who  have  no 
provincial  in  Ireland,  but  only  a  vice-provincial,  who 
may  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  of 
the  Order.    (See  Appendix  Note  L,) 

13.  John's  Lane  chapel  in  Thomas  Street  was  repaired 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Augustine  Hermits  by 
Father  Byrne,  Superior  of  that  Order  in  Ireland.  It  fell 
down  a  few  years  ago,  but  hath  been  rebuilt  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  is  one  of  the  most  regular  built  chapels  in 
Dublin,  the  altar  is  wainscotted  and  embellished  with 
pillars,  cornices  and  other  decorations.  The  altar- 
piece  is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  altar 
stands  a  gilt  tabernacle,  twelve  gilded  candlesticks  with 
large  wax  tapers  and  with  artificial  nosegays.  The 
Sacristy  is  large  and  commodiously  fitted  up.  Here 
are  two  paintings,  one  of  St.  Augustine  the  other  of 
his  mother,  Monica.  The  pulpit  is  very  neat  and  the 
confessionals  in  good  taste,  and  placed  under  the  gallery, 
which  serves  for  a  choir.  Over  the  Sacristy  are  the 
lodging  chambers  of  the  Friars.   {See  Appendix  Note  M,) 

14.  Ash  Street  chapel  owes  its  rise  to  Father  Fran  : 
Lehy,  a  friar  of  the  Mitigated  Carmelite  Order,  who 
for  this  purpose  took  the  Meeting  House  in  New  Row, 
in  1728,  when  that  congregation  removed  from  thence  to 
Eustace  Street.  But  being  reproved  for  his  indis- 
cretion in  taking  the  Meeting  House,  which  might  have 
given  offence  to  his  superiors,  he  quitted  it  and  a  place 
was  taken  in  Ash  Street  for  his  purpose,  when  Father 
Matthew  Lyons  came  here  in  quality  of  Commissary 
General  of  the  Order,  the  chapel  was  removed  to  another 
place  of  the  same  street,  where  it  now  stands,  and  was 
buiJ^  as  it  now  appears.    The  altar-piece  is  a  painting: 
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of  the  Crucifixion,  on  each  side  of  which  are  those  of 
the  prophets  EHas  and  Ehseus  in  Carmehte  Habits, 
the  former  of  whom  that  Order  boasts  as  their  founder. 
A  handsome  branch  hangs  before  the  altar  ;  near  which 
is  a  pulpit  and  four  galleries.  Adjacent  to  the  chapel 
is  a  convenient  House,  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
six  Carmelites.    (See  Appendix  Note  N.) 


15.  Church  Street  chapel  was  fitted  up  in  the  year 
1720  for  the  use  of  the  Capuchin  Friars  (who  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  II.,  lived  at  St.  Audoen's  Arch),  by 
Father  Joseph  Evers,  Superior  of  that  Order ;  and 
in  1736  was  entirely  repaired  by  contributions  collected 
by  Father  Alexis  Dowdal,  Superior  also  of  the  said 
Order.  The  chapel  is  small  and  neat,  and  the  altar 
decent.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Crucifixion ;  though 
formerly  it  was  a  painting  of  our  Saviour  taken  down 
from  the  Cross,  which  piece  is  much  esteemed  by 
connoisseurs.  There  are  two  images,  one  of  the  V.  M. 
with  Jesus  in  her  arms,  the  other  of  St.  Francis  in 
Capuchin  Habit  :  Here  is  a  gallery  which  serves  for 
choir,  with  a  vestry,  but  no  confessionals.  {See 
Appendix  Note  0.) 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  the  French  Refugees' 
chapel  in  Mass  Lane  on  the  Inns  Quay,  was  erected 
for  the  Jesuits,  since  which  time  they  have  had  no 
chapel  of  their  own,  but  endeavour  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  the  Popish  Chapels,  as  do  also  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  although  there  are  chapels  of  both 
Orders  in  Dublin  ;  and  they  often  officiate  as  curates 
in  all  of  them  :  which  the  Secular  clergy  complain  of  , 
as  a  matter  clashing  with  the  very  institution  of  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  as  well  as  being  an  injury  to  them. 
{See  Appendix  Note  P.) 
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THE  CHAPELS  OF  THE  NUNNERIES. 

16.  Channel  Row  Nunnery  has  a  chapel  belonging  If^j^^'^j^"^  ^ 
to  it,  both  which  were  built  for  Benedictine  Nuns  in  the       *  * 
reign  of  James  II.,  but  is  now  under  the  Dominican  j 
Rule,    The  house  is  large,  the  chapel  decent,  the  altar  | 
grand,   well   wainscotted   and   adorned  with  pillars. 

The  altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  On  Ditto  f.  ie>c 
one  side  is  the  picture  of  St.  Dominic  and  on  the  other  man's'oaiw 
that  of  St.  Katherine  of  Siena  :  on  the  altar  pillars  ^ouaste! 
stand  two  small  gilt  images  of  Angels  with  wings  ex- 
panded, each  having  a  wax  taper  in  his  hand.  The 
Tabernacle  is  double  gilt,  about  which  stand  six  silver 
candlesticks  on  the  altar,  with  as  many  artificial  nose- 
gays. Before  the  altar  stands  a  silver  lamp,  and  near 
it  a  silver  branch  for  wax  lights.  Here  is  another  altar  also 
called  the  Rosary  Altar,  whereon  is  a  picture  of  the 
V.M.,  giving  the  Beads  to  St.  Dominic.  The  Sacristy 
is  large  and  commodious,  the  pulpit  neat,  and  there 
are  two  confessionals  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel. 
The  gallery  serves  for  a  choir,  and  has  many  stalls  in 
it,  at  the  front  of  which  is  a  very  sweet  organ,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Bellew.    {See  Appendix  Note  Q.) 

17.  In  King  Street  the  Poor  Clares  *  settled  them- 
selves by  the  encouragement  and  invitation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Tirconnell.  In  1728  Mrs.  Kelly,  their 
superior  hereof,  obtained  benefactions  to  build  the 
chapel  which  is  a  very  good  one,  and  has  a  handsome 
altar.  The  altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, having  on  the  outside  a  picture  of  the  Nativity 
and  on  the  other  of  St.  Francis.    Besides  here  is  a  large 

*  They  elect  a  superior  every  three  years,  and  are  in  Ireland 
considered  as  subject  to  the  Monks,  and  superior  of  their  Order, 
[the  Franciscan  Friars  |  who  in  the  original  establishment  used 
to  approve  such  election,  without  cognizance  of  their  A.B., 
[Archbishop]  or  any  secular  authority. 
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picture  of  the  Holy  Family  and  another  of  St.  Jerome. 
There  is  a  Sacristy  and  a  pulpit.  The  altar  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  (a  picture  of  whom  in  his  juvenile 
years  is  the  altar-piece)  was  adorned  at  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Daly  Rice.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel  is  the  choir 
and  stalls  in  it,  over  the  choir  a  gallery  for  music,  at 
the  front  of  which  is  an  organ,  with  an  image  of  St. 
Claire  in  her  nun's  habit  holding  the  remonstrance  in 
her  hands,  being  the  donation  of  the  Countess  of  Fingal. 

About  1752  a  separation  took  place  in  this  little 
establishment  upon  the  following  occasion  :  The  nuns 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  boarders  for  instruction 
who  were  allowed  to  be  attended  by  confessors  of  various 
Orders  :  at  this  period  Father  John  Murphy  was  much 
admired  for  his  talents  in  preaching,  and  became  so 
great  a  favourite  with  this  society  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  provincial  of  this  Order,  who  apprehended 
that  it  was  his  province  to  nominate  the  officiating 
Chaplains.  The  part  he  took  gave  offence  to  the 
majority  of  the  ladies,  who  accordingly  seceded,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  AB., 
a  measure  which  made  a  considerable  noise,  and  the 
pretensions  of  each  party  were  canvassed  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  but  terminated  favourably  to  the  seceders, 
who  at  first  hired  a  house  in  Church  Street,  where  they 
resided  better  than  a  year,  until  they  had  suitably 
accommodated  themselves  with  a  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Drumcondra  Lane,  near  the  Barley  Field  ;  of 
the  house  they  here  occupied,  they  obtained  the  longest 
lease  they  were  by  the  then  existing  laws  empowered 
to  receive,  viz.:  thirty-one  years,  before  the  expiration 
whereof  the  city  extended  itself  considerably  in  that 
direction,  and  although  promised  a  beneficial  lease  by 
the  late  Lord  Mountjoy,  yet  his  premature  death  pre- 
vented the  completion  thereof.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  invitation  of  Mrs.  O'Brien  of  Harold's  Cross, 
induced  them  to  choose  this  latter  place  for  their  future 
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settlement,  to  which  they  accordingly  removed  about 
1804,  where  they  now  continue  to  reside.  Their  chapel 
and  house  ranges  now  with  the  New  Street,  called 
Hardwick  Street,  and  is  the  private  chapel  of  the  Rev. 
Father  McMahon,  who  there  officiates  to  a  private 
audience  consisting  chiefly  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary's.    (See  Appendix  Note  R.) 

18.  On  Arran  Quay  is  a  Nunnery  of  the  Theresian 
Reformation  of  the  Carmelite  Order  :  first  erected  in 
Fisher's  Lane  about  1729,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Arran  Quay  and  Pudding  Lane.  Their 
chapel  is  neat,  though  not  large,  and  was  built  by 
subscription  solicited  by  some  ladies  of  the  Bellew 
family.  The  altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  picture  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  St.  Theresa  in  the  Carmelite  Habit. 
{See  Appendix  Note  5.) 

ig.  At  Mullinahack  is  a  nunnery  of  female  votaries 
of  St.  Augustine  whose  settlement  began  here  about 
1728  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sedgrave,  who  entered  into 
this  religious  association.  When  they  became  more 
numerous  they  removed  to  Great  Britain  Street,  and 
from  thence  after  some  years  to  Russel  Court  near 
Church  Street,  where  they  continued  but  a  short  time 
and  then  took  the  house  wherein  Lord  Viscount  Allan 
formerly  lived  at  Mullinahack,  in  which  they  now 
reside,  the  dining-room  whereof  serves  them  for  a 
chapeL   {See  Appendix  Note  T.) 
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NOTE  A. 

The  Catholic  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Paul  were  created 
under  Archbishop  Byrne  in  1707-8,  by  cutting  off  from  that  of 
St.  Michan — the  only  Parish  on  the  north  side  of  the  City  up 
to  that  time — its  eastern  and  western  districts  respectively. 
The  Civil  authorities  had  already  effected  a  similar  dismember- 
ment in  1697,  and  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically  these  two 
new  Parishes  were  known  as  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Paul's. 

St.  Mary's  was  the  eastern  portion  extending  from  East  Arran 
Street  and  Boot  Lane  to  the  Tolka  River.  The  title  St.  Mary 
may  have  been  chosen  because  the  new  Parish  exactly  covered 
the  Old  Abbey  lands  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

The  Rev.  John  Linegar,  a  Curate  in  St.  Michan's,  was  appointed 
first  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Mary's.  In  the  published  "  List  of 
Registered  Popish  Priests,"  in  1704,  he  already  appears  as  P.P. 
of  St.  Mary's,  but  this  was  only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  and  had  no  canonical  significance,  as  the  Catholic  Parish 
had  not  come  into  existence  until  four  years  later. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  administration  he  was  compelled 
to  celebrate  Mass  and  conduct  religious  services  for  his  parish- 
ioners, in  a  hired  room  in  Mary  Street,  but  about  the  year  1729, 
as  stated  in  our  manuscript,  he  began  to  collect  funds  and 
build  a  commodious  Chapel  in  Upper  Liffey  Street,  which 
served  its  sacred  purpose  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
old  building  has  disappeared. ^iDut  the  site  is  at  present  covered 
by  a  new  store,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Draper  of 
Mary  Street,  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions.  It  runs  behind 
the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Liffey  Street  from  No.  21.  to 
No.  26. 

Part  of  the  furniture  of  Liffey  Street  Chapel  was  transferred 
to  the  Pro-Cathedral,  Marlborough  Street  at  the  time  it  was 
opened  ;  notably  the  pillars  and  cornices  here  described,  which 
now  form  the  handsome  superstructure  of  the  side  altars  ;  and 
also  the  painting  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  for  full 
half  a  century  hung  behind  the  High  Altar  of  the  Pro-Catherdral, 
but  eventually  had  to  make  way  for  the  artistic  stained 
glass  window  that  now  occupies  the  space.  The  picture,  however, 
is  preserved  in  Ihc  Archbishop's  House,  Drumcondra.  The 
Holy  Water  Font  in  the  south  portico  of  Marlborough  Street 
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Pro-Cathedral,  belonged,  indeed,  to  Liffey  Street,  but  could  not 
have  been  one  of  the  sprinkling  pots  here  referred  to,  as  the 
inscription  on  it  gives  the  date  1760,  eleven  years  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  manuscript. 

When  Dr.  Linegar  was  appointed  Archbishop  in  1734,  he 
made  St.  Mary's  his  Mensal  Parish,  and  retained  it  as  such 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1757,  when  he  resigned  it 
in  favour  of  his  nephew  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  administered 
it  as  Parish  Priest  until  his  death  in  1797.  Dr.  Troy,  who  was 
then  Archbishop,  again  made  it  the  Mensal  Parish,  in  which 
condition  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

The  building  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Church  in  Marlborough 
Street,  now  known  as  the  Pro-Cathedral,  was  commenced  in 
18 16,  and  it  was  opened  for  Divine  service  in  1826,  when  Liffey 
Street  was  finally  closed,  and  soon  after  devoted  to  secular 
purposes. 

The  original  boundaries  of  St.  Mary's  remained  unaltered 
until  1853,  when  the  new  Church  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  being 
finished,  the  district  surrounding  it  was  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent parish.  Similarly  in  1867,  the  north-eastern 
district,  which  for  a  long  time  previously  had  been  separately 
administered,  was  detached  and  erected  into  a  new  Parish  under 
the  title  of  St.  Agatha,  V.M.,  the  Convent  Chapel  in  North 
William  Street  being  utilised  as  a  parish  church  for  the  time 
being.  Finally,  in  1890,  the  extreme  western  portion,  extending 
from  Capel  Street  to  East  Arran  Street,  was  cut  off  and  added  to 
the  Parish  of  St.  Michan. 

NOTE  B. 

The  dedication  of  a  Church  and  Parish  in  Dublin  to  St 
Michan  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  ol 
the  Danish  occupation.  During  all  the  centuries,  from  at  least 
I  ICQ,  this  Church  was  in  existence,  and  served  the  religious 
requirements  of  a  kind  of  suburban  population  that  con- 
gregated on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  became  portion  ol 
the  endowments  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  in  the  unhappy 
condition  of  things  brought  about  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was 
erected  into  a  prebend  for  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral  thereof. 
From  1562  it  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  As  to  how  it  fared 
with  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  Parish,  who  were  practically 
the  entire  population,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
we  have  no  record,  beyond  what  we  have  reproduced  in  the  In- 
troduction. At  length,  in  1629,  Father  Wm.  Browne  emerges 
from  the  gloom  as  P.P.  of  St.  Michan' s.  The  Rev.  Nicholas 
Netterville  given  in  Mr.  Evan's  List  is  a  mistake.    He  flourished 
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much  later  in  the  century,  and  was  a  Jesuit,  and  never  P.P.  of 
St.  Michan's.  According  to  Bulkeley's  report,  Father  Browne 
ministered  to  his  parishioners  in  the  houses  of  Patrick  Whyte  or 
widow  Geydon.  He  survived  into  the  CromwelHan  occupation. 
We  next  meet  with  Dr.  John  Dempsey,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  When  he  commenced  P.P.  of  St.  Michan's  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  he  was  so  in  1680,  and  until  the  close  of  the 
century  ;  but  where  his  Chapel  might  have  been  during  all  this 
period,  we  have  not  the  faintest  indication.  Not  until  Dr. 
Cornelius  Nary,  the  learned  author  of  many  works,  came  upon 
the  scene  in  or  about  1700,  have  we  anything  in  the  shape  of 
authentic  history.  As  our  manuscript  tells  us,  he  collected  the 
funds  and  built  Mary's  Lane  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  Mary's 
Lane  and  north  west  corner  of  Bull  Lane. 

Dr.  Nary  died  in  1738,  and  was  succeeded  immediately  by 
Dean  Byrne.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Pue's  Occurrencies  of 
this  date,  to  quote  Rev.  A.  Dowdall  as  P.P.  He  was  Guardian 
of  the  Capuchins,  as  the  manuscript  tells  us.  The  wooden 
statue  of  Our  Lady  which  had  been  venerated  in  old  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  and  subsequently  preserved  in  Mary's  Lane  Chapel, 
found  its  way  in  some  unaccountable  fashion  to  the  ordinary 
sale  shop,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt, 
O.C.C.,  who  set  it  up  again  in  all  honour  in  the  Carmelite  Church 
Whitefriar  Street,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 

In  1 8 16  the  new  Parish  Church  of  St.  Michan  was  opened  in 
North  Anne  Street,  and  old  Mary's  Lane  Chapel  finished  its 
course  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  and  was  devoted  for 
some  years  to  the  kindred  purposes  of  a  school. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Parish  already  limited,  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  arrangements  of  1707,  were  furthermore  restricted 
on  the  death  of  Archdeacon  McMahon  in  1890.  The  latter  had 
since  1870,  provided  a  temporary  wooden  chapel  facing  to 
Berkeley  road,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  that  neighbourhood.  This,  in  1880,  gave  place 
to  the  handsome  church  of  St.  Joseph  on  the  same  site.  In 
1890  the  whole  district  was  detached  from  St.  Michan's,  and 
erected  into  the  Parish  of  St.  Joseph,  which,  within  the  last 
two  years,  has  itself  suffered  a  dismemberment,  and  seen  the 
yet  newer  Parish  of  St.  Columba,  Drumcondra,  arise  on  its 
eastern  flank# 

NOTE  C. 

It  has  been  already  stated  how  that  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul 
was  first  created  in  1707,  by  detaching  its  western  district 
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;'Tom  the  pre-existing  Parish  of  St.  Michan.  The  Government 
authorities  had  made  the  same  arrangement  already  in  1697, 
except  that  they  fixed  Lincoln  Lane  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  new  Parish,  whereas  in  the  Catholic  arrangement,  Church 
Street  was  fixed. 

A  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  existed  in  old  pre-Reformation 
times  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kevin  Street,  but  being  much  exposed  to  the  raids 
of  the  mountain  clans,  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  Archbishop 
Allen's  time  it  was  ruinous.  The  title  was  now  revived  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

The  information  vouchsafed  by  the  manuscript  concerning 
an  Augustinian  Chapel  in  this  district  during  the  reign  of  James 
II.,  is  quite  new,  and  seems  to  have  eluded  the  researches  of 
Augustinian  chroniclers  hitherto.  The  disaster  at  the  Boyne  in 
1690  quickly  disposed  of  the  Augustinians,  as  it  did  of  all  the 
religious,  who  once  again  had  to  seek  the  path  of  exile.  Their 
Chapel  was  demolished  and  the  materials  sold. 

The  first  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  was  Rev.  William  Dalton, 
already  registered  as  such  in  1704.  He  died  in  1725,  and  was 
apparently  succeeded  by  Rev.  Sir  Daniel  Dowdall,  Baron  of 
Athlumney.  The  latter  died  in  1729,  and  had  for  successor 
Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Fitzsimons.  During  the  administration  of 
the  two  first  pastors,  the  parochial  place  of  worship  was  a 
warehouse  at  the  rere  of  some  houses  on  Arran  Quay.  It  must 
have  been  a  crazy  old  structure,  as  the  following  entry  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette  of  Tuesday,  December  7,  1708,  should  testify  : 
**  On  Sunday,  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  of  service,  a  Beam 
in  the  Mass  House,  on  Arran s  Key,  gave  way,  which  occasioned 
three  persons  killed,  and  several  others  wounded."  Dr. 
Fitzsimons  managed  to  secure  the  site  of  the  former  Augus- 
tinian Chapel,  and  thereon  set  up  the  first  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's, 
built  expressly  for  its  sacred  purpose.  This,  in  1785,  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Talbot,  was  much  enlarged,  and  practically  rebuilt. 
But  the  freedom  recovered  in  the  19th  century  brought  ex- 
panding ideas,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Yore  was  but  a  short 
time  P.P.  when  he  resolved  to  be  done  with  the  old  Chapel, 
and  to  build  a  Church  for  the  use  of  the  Parishioners.  In  this 
resolve  he  was  splendidly  supported  by  his  people.  In  1835 
he  purchased  the  old  Police  Court  House  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Lincoln  Lane,  together  with  the  house  adjoining, 
and  on  this  site,  fronting  to  the  Quay,  he  erected  the  existing 
Church  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1835,  by  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  opened  for  Divine 
worships  when  the  old  Chapel  was  closed.    The  latter  is  still 
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in  being,  and  is  now  used  as  an  Excise  warehouse.  It  can  be 
seen  at  the  rere  of  the  houses  ii  and  12  Arran  Quay. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Parish  for  a  very  long  period  remained 
unchanged,  except  for  the  much  disputed  block  surrounding 
old  St.  Michan's  in  Church  Street,  which  for  many  years  was 
adjudged  to  be  in  St.  Michan's  Parish,  but  was  finally  ceded 
to  St.  Paul's  in  1856.  In  later  times,  however,  a  new  Church 
in  Aughrim  Street,  built  in  1880  by  Canon  Brock,  P.P.,  as  a 
Chapel  of  ease,  was  at  his  death  in  1893,  converted  into  a 
Parish  Church,  and  a  district  assigned  to  it,  of  which  the  Very 
Rev.  Joseph  Burke  is  first  Pastor.  Quite  recently  some  portions 
of  St.  Paul's  Parish  adjoining  and  surrounding  Glasnevin 
Cemetery  were  ceded  to  the  new  Parish  of  Drumcondra.  Here 
it  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  superficial  area  on  the 
North  side  of  the  river,  which  in  1704  counted  as  but  one 
Parish — St.  Michan's — and  had  but  one  Chapel — Mary's  Lane — 
now,  in  1904,  counts  within  the  same  perimeter,  eight  Parishes, 
with  corresponding  Churches,  besides  four  spacious  Churches 
of  the  religious  communities  of  Vincentians,  Jesuits,  Dominicans 
and  Capuchins. 

NOTE  D. 

James's  Street  Chapel. 

The  Parish  of  St  James  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  only  parish  in  the  city  of  which  the  original  document 
defining  the  boundaries,  as  marked  out  by  St.  Laurence  O' Toole, 
is  still  preserved  to  us  in  the  Municipal  Archives.  But  these 
boundaries  comprised  the  two  Parishes  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Catherine,  for  the  latter  was  not  erected  into  a  separate  parish 
until  long  after  St.  Laurence's  time.  In  pre-Reformation  times 
both  belonged  to  the  Canons  of  St,  Victor,  who  lived  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in  Thomas  Street. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  the  Patronage  was  vested 
in  the  Crown.  The  Vicar  of  St.  James's,  appointed  in  the 
very  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  held  his  ground  until  1562, 
when  he  disappears,  otherwise  than  by  death,  presumably 
because  he  refused  to  conform.  From  that  day  out  the  Church 
was  Protestant.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  Parish  is  from  Bulkeley's  Report  of  1630,  where  we  learn 
that  the  Parish  Priest  of  both  parishes  was  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Donogh,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Archbishop  Matthews, 
and  suffered  imprisonment  more  than  once,  and  that  his  Parish 
Chapel  was  over  the  stall  of  Patrick  Carroll,  a  butcher  in  Thomas 
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Street,  known  as  '*  The  Priest's  Chamber."  Another  pecuharity 
which  distinguishes  this  Parish  from  all  others,  is  that  we  have 
the  full  list  of  names  of  the  Pastors  during  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  and  down  to  our  own  day,  without  a  break. 

The  arrangement  that  the  two  parishes,  whilst  remaining 
distinct,  should  be  administered  by  the  same  Pastor,  and  have 
but  one  Chapel  in  common,  continued  down  to  the  year  1724. 
The  Chapel  hrst  erected  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was 
situated  in  a  lane  off  Dirty  Lane  or  Bridgefoot  Street,  and  called 
Mass  Lane. 

In  1 7 19  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  between  Archbishop 
Byrne  and  the  Priest  then  in  charge,  the  Rev.  Valentine  Rivers. 
The  Archbishop  contended  that  he  only  appointed  him  adminis- 
trator of  St.  Catherine's  until  a  suitable  P.P.  was  found.  This 
was  Dr.  Cavenagh,  whom  he  was  recalling  from  Paris  to  make 
him  Vicar-General.  Father  Rivers  contended  that  he  was  duly 
appointed  P.P.  of  both  St.  Catherine's  and  St.  James's.  He 
appealed  to  the  Primate  of  Armagh  which  only  made  matters 
worse.  Eventually  Rome  had  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  and  it  was 
only  after  nearly  four  years  litigation,  not  unattended  with 
scandal,  that  Fr.  Rivers,  on  certain  conditions,  was  allowed  to 
continue  P.P.  of  St.  Catherine's,  whilst  St.  James's  was  finally 
detached  from  it,  and  erected  into  a  separate  parish,  with  its 
own  Pastor,  Dr.  Matthew  Kelly,  and  its  own  Chapel,  here 
described  as  in  a  **  long  yard  near  Mr.  Jennet  the  Brewer's 
house  in  James's  Street.'^  Another  Brewer  of  leviathan  powers 
has  since  absorbed  Jennet's  long  yard,  and  every  other  yard  and 
lane  adjacent,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  the 
spot,  but  tradition  places  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
very  near  the  actual  new  church  of  St.  James's. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Father  Richard  Fitzsimons,  who 
died  in  1756,  and  previous  to  the  date  of  our  manuscript,  the 
original  chapel  being  found  inconvenient,  a  very  commodious 
Chapel  which,  with  sundry  alterations  and  repairs,  survived 
well  into  our  own  time,  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Watling 
Street.  In  1853  the  splendid  new  Church  of  St.  James  was 
opened,  and  the  old  chapel  was  closed  It  was  soon  after 
demolished,  as  well  as  the  Priest's  residence  in  front  of  it,  in 
order  to  widen  the  thoroughfare,  which  at  St.  James's  Gate 
was  very  narrow  and  inconvenient  for  traffic. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  Parish  underwent  a  dis- 
membering operation,  the  rising  district  of  Dolphin's  Barn 
being  severed  from  it,  and  erected  into  an  independent  Parish, 
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NOTE  E. 

Dirty  Lane  Chapel, 

In  1724  the  Parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  Catherine  were 
finally  separated,  and  the  Chapel  in  Mass  Lane,  which  up  to 
that  year  had  been  common  to  both  parishes,  was  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Catherine's.  The 
Rev.  Valentine  Rivers  was  the  first  P.P.  in  its  separate  existence. 
He  survived  until  1744,  and  at  some  period  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  Pastorate  enlarged,  improved,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
re-constructed  the  Mass  Lane  Chapel,  which  from  the  fact  of 
one  wall  fronting  to  Dirty  Lane,  as  the  upper  part  of  Bridgefoot 
Street  was  then  called,  was  henceforward  known  as  Dirty 
Lane  Chapel.  Some  valuable  Church  Plate,  a  chalice,  and 
Ciborium  presented  by  Father  Rivers  and  with  inscriptions 
bearing  name  and  date,  are  still  used  in  St.  Catherine's,  Meath 
Street.  The  Chapel  in  Dirty  Lane  continued  to  be  used  as  the 
Parish  Chapel  until  1780,  when  a  site  for  a  new  Chapel  was 
secured  at  the  rere  of  some  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Meath 
Street.  The  building  constructed  on  this  site  was  hexagonal, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  five  sides  of  the  hexagon,  the 
Altar  occupying  the  sixth  wall.  In  1856,  the  houses  that  stood 
between  the  Chapel  and  the  street  were  purchased  and  de- 
molished, and  the  present  handsome  new  Church  in  perpendicular 
Gothic  erected  on  the  united  sites  of  the  hexagon  and  the  newly 
purchased  houses.  The  spire  has  yet  to  be  added  in  order  to 
complete  the  original  design. 

NOTE  F. 

Francis  Street  Chapel. 

Francis  Street  Chapel  has  an  interesting  history.  The  site 
of  the  existing  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  the  site  of  the 
original  Franciscan  Friary  founded  by  Ralph  le  Porter  in 
1235.  The  Parish  Chapel  for  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas, 
without  the  walls  during  the  pre-reformation  period,  was  the 
northern  transept  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  a  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Protestant  arrangement  down  to  the  first  restoration 
of  St.  Patrick's  by  Benjamin  Lee  Guiness,  when  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  St.  Luke.  During 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  Catholics  of  all  the 
country  or  suburban  portion  of  Dublin,  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  St.  Catherine's  Parish,  south  to  the  Dodder,  and 
from  the  Swan  river  right  round  to  Ringsend,  had  to  accommo- 
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date  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  in  161 5  were  regarded  as 
forming  but  one  Parish,  that  of  St.  Nicholas  Without.  Of 
course,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  in  St.  Bride's  Parish  there  was  little  or  no 
population.  Hence  it  was  large  only  in  superficial  area.  But 
from  the  resumed  residence  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  in  1614, 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Archbishop's  Mensal  Parish. 
Hence  the  Rev.  Father  Begg,  referred  to  in  Bulkeley's  Report  of 
1630  as  the  Mass  Priest  residing  in  St.  Bride's  Parish,  in  a 
Catholic  document  of  the  period  signs  himself  as  economus  or 
Administrator. 

In  none  of  our  old  records  have  we  the  slightest  indication 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Parish  Chapel  during  the  17th 
century.  The  fact  of  Father  Begg,  Adm.,  living  in  St.  Bride's 
Parish  in  1630,  might  suggest  Bride  Street,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  as  the  locality  ;  but  a  popular  tradition  pre- 
serves the  recollection  of  a  Chapel  in  Limerick  Alley,  a  very 
narrow  alley,  now  closed  up,  which  ran  from  Francis  Street 
to  Patrick  Street. 

Our  manuscript  yields  up  information  of  which  we  hitherto 
had  no  suspicion,  namely,  that  the  old  Chapel  of  Francis  Street, 
replaced  by  the  present  Parish  Church,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  or  thereabouts,  by  Father  Barnwall,  a  Franciscan, 
for  the  use  of  his  Order,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  get  back  to  the 
old  hallowed  site  of  their  thirteenth  century  foundation. 
Whether  they  ever  went  back  to  it  or  not  we  cannot  say.  We 
rather  think  that  the  Chapel  may  not  have  been  commenced 
before  James  II. 's  short  reign,  and  may  not  have  been  quite 
completed  before  his  overthrow  at  the  Boyne,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  Friars  having  ever  abandoned  the  site  at  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  two  public  Chapels  under  the 
same  community,  in  the  same  town,  would  have  been  sanc- 
tioned. However  that  may  be,  after  1690,  the  Franciscans  had 
again  to  fly,  and  their  new  Chapel  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  Secular  Clergy.  It  was  to  help  towards  furnishing  this 
new  Pro-Cathedral  the  Silver  Thurible  and  Incense  Boat,  still 
in  use,  were  presented  in  1690.  After  Archbishop  Russell's 
saintly  death,  Dr.  Peter  Creagh  was  appointed  Archbishop,  but 
he  could  not  dare  to  set  foot  in  the  Diocese,  and  was  obliged 
to  administer  it  through  a  Vicar-General.  Eventually  he  settled 
down  in  Strasbourg,  where  he  officiated  as  Coadjutor  or  Assis- 
tant to  the  Archbishop  of  that  city.  It  may  be  that- this  office 
counted  as  a  benefice,  precluding  him,  therefore,  from  the  right 
to  a  Mensal  Parish.  At  all  events,  from  this  period  we  find 
the  next  three  Incumbents  of  St.  Nicholas  Parish   quoted  as 
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Parish  Priests  ;  first,  Rev.  Edmund  Byrne,  Archbishop  in 
1707  ;  then  Rev.  Thomas  Austin,  who  held  it  until  his  death 
in  1740  ;  and  lastly  Rev.  Richard  Lincoln,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop in  1757,  and  restored  St.  Nicholas  to  the  condition  of  a 
Mensal  Parish.  It  continued  so  during  his  Episcopacy,  and 
under  his  successors,  Dr.  Fitzsimons,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Dr. 
Troy,  unHiil  1797,  when  St.  Mary's  Parish  becoming  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  P.P.,  Dr.  Wm.  Clarke,  Dr.  Troy  moved  over 
to  the  north  side,  re-constituted  St.  Nicholas  an  independent 
Parish,  and  appointed  Dr.  Hugh  Hamill  its  Parish  Priest. 

The  huge  area  over  which  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  extended 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  considerably  reduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  by  the  re-erection  of  the 
Parish  of  St,  Andrew.  Archbishop  Byrne  felt  bound  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  which 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  previous  century  had  grown  up 
from  the  City  walls  at  Dame's  Gate  [Exchange  Court]  to  Grafton 
Street,  on  one  side  of  the  College,  and  Townsend  Street  on  the 
other.  Wherefore,  about  1708  he  re-erected  the  Parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time  had  been  suppressed 
and  united  to  that  of  St.  Werburg.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
lower  Castle  yard,  into  Great  Ship  Street,  and  continuing 
through  Whitefriar  Street,  Peter's  Row,  Redmond's  Hill, 
Wexford  Street,  and  CufEe  Street  to  Stephen's  Green,  and  on  to 
Leeson  Street  Bridge,  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
new  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  detached  from  the  Parish  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  not  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael,  as  we  were 
previously  led  to  believe. 

The  Parochial  area  of  St.  Nicholas  still  remained  sufficiently 
extensive,  stretching  out  as  it  did  to  Milltown  and  Harold's  Cross, 
Wherefore,  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  these 
hitherto  rural  districts  began  to  develop  into  residential 
quarters,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hamill  in  1823,  a  second  dis- 
memberment took  place,  and  all  the  district  south  of  the  South 
Circular  Road  was  cut  off  from  St.  Nicholas,  and  erected  into 
the  Parish  of  Rathmines,  which  in  1882,  became  unwieldy 
enough  to  be  itself  divided  into  the  Parishes  of  Rathmines  and 
Rathgar.  Lastly,  a  final  dismemberment  was  carried  through 
in  1865,  when  the  new  Church  of  St.  Kevin,  Harrington  Street, 
became  the  centre  of  another  new  Parish  carved  out  of  the 
original  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  brought  the  latter  into  a 
condition  of  manageable  dimensions.  Father  Richard  Kenrick 
first  P.P.  of  St.  Nicholas,  minus  Rathmines,  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  who  in  1833  commenced  the  building 
of  the  present  fine  Parish  Church  on  the  site  of  the  old  Chapel 
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in  Francis  Street.  The  Portico  was  completed  during  tlio 
Pastorate  of  Canon,  afterwards  Cardinal  McCabe. 

NOTE  G. 
Cook  Street  Chapel. 

This  old  Chapel,  of  which  all  traces  have  long  since  disappeared, 
was  the  Parish  Chapel  of  St.  Audoen.  The  Parish  of  St.  Audoen, 
up  to  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  remained 
unaltered  in  its  boundaries  from  its  first  foundation  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Anglo-Norman  occupation,  1172-80.  The 
eastern  boundary  was  a  line  drawn  from  Merchant's  Quay 
through  Skipper's  Lane,  Schoolhouse  Lane,  the  house  No.  37 
High  Street  to  Back  Lane  until  it  met  the  City  Wall  just  behind 
the  south  side  of  Back  Lane.  The  City  Wall  down  to  the  river 
formed  the  southern  and  western  boundary,  and  this  both  in 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  arrangements.  It  was  altogether 
within  the  city.  Not  until  1727-8  did  the  Catholic  Parish  get 
an  accession  of  territory  by  having  added  to  it  the  lower  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  ridge  from  Thomas  Street  down  to  the  river 
as  far  west  as  Watling  Street,  which  was  then  beginning  to 
develop  into  Usher's  Quay  and  Usher's  Island. 

The  extract  of  161 8,  quoted  in  the  Introduction,  tells  us 
where  Mass  w^as  said,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  shifting  about  from  one  back  room  to  another  to  avoid 
discovery.  The  Baker's  Hall  in  Corn  Market  seems  to  have 
been  retained  in  the  Pre-Cromwellian  period,  and  from  the 
History  of  the  Irish  Remonstrance  by  the  unfortunate  Fr.  Peter 
Walsh,  we  learn  that  in  1666,  when  the  historic  meeting  of  the 
clergy  was  held  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Angel  Goulding,  P.P.  of 
St.  Audoen,  the  chapel  was  close  beside,  both  opening  on  a 
square  now  entirely  covered  by  the  handsome  new  Church  of 
St.  Audoen.  Clearly  this  locality,  or  else  the  building,  was 
found  inconvenient  later  on,  for  no  sooner  w^ere  the  Dominicans 
invited  back  by  King  James  to  a  portion  of  their  old  Priory 
on  Inn's  Quay,  which  they  enjoyed  for  a  very  brief  space,  than 
they  transferred  their  Chapel  in  "  Cook  Street  opposite  Keisar's 
Lane,*'  to  the  Parish  Clergy,  to  serve  as  the  Parish  Chapel. 
About  171 5  the  "Dominicans,  banished  by  William  and  Mary,  stole 
back  to  Dublin — for  Queen  Anne  was  really  dead — and  erected 
a  Chapel  and  residence  in  Lower  Bridge  Street.  This  they 
served  until  1764,  when  they  moved  to  Little  Denmark  Street, 
and  the  Cook  Street  Chapel  showing  signs  of  decay  the  Parish 
Clergy  again  took  over  what  the  Dominicans  had  left  behind, 
and  by  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions,  successfully  worked 
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the  Chapel  in  Bridge  Street,  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  now 
completed  Temple  of  St.  Audoen,  High  Street,  which  was 
opened  in  1846.  But  the  Chapel  described  in  the  manuscript 
was  the  predecessor  of  this  Bridge  Street  building,  known  as 
the  "Old  Dominicans."  In  1878  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Parish  was  altered  so  as  to  include  all  the  old  Parishes  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Nicholas  Within,  and  part  of  St.  John's. 

NOTE  H. 
Rosemary  Lane  Chapel. 

The  dedication  of  a  Chapel  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  goes  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole, 
if  not  even  to  a  more  remote  date.  It  began  as  a  domestic 
Chapel  in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  situated  on  Michael's 
Hill.  It  was  subsequently  annexed  as  a  dependent  Chapel  to 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  eventually  under  Archbishop 
Talbot,  1 41 7,  it  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  parochial 
Church,  but  remained  incorpor^ited  with  the  Cathedral,  and 
was  administered  by  a  Vicar  presented  by  the  Prior  and  Convent. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  religious  community,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  by  Henry  VIIL,  this  Church  was 
assigned  to  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral  as  his  Prebend. 

In  the  return  of  1630,  as  we  saw  in  the  Introduction,  the 
Chapel  was  found  behind  George  Taylor's  house,  running  from 
High  Street  to  Back  Lane,  with  Father  Patrick  Brangan  Parish 
Priest.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  and  for  some  years 
after,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  information 
to  say  where  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  which  also  served  the  old 
Parishes  of  St.  John,  St.  Werburgh,  and  St.  Nicholas  Within, 
stood,  but  we  shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we  fix  1670  or  thereabouts 
as  the  probable  date,  when  an  old  stable  in  Skipper's  Alley 
was  rented  and  converted  into  a  Chapel.  In  1728  this  old 
stable  fell,  and  another  similar  stable  was  rented  by  Dr.  John 
Clinch,  the  Parish  Priest,  on  the  west  side  of  Rosemary  Lane, 
the  narrowest  lane  in  Dublin. 

In  1740,  or  thereabouts,  the  stable,  being  ruinous,  was  taken 
down,  and  a  commodious  Chapel  built  on  the  same  site.  It 
was  only  sevarated  from  the  Franciscan  Chapel  of  Adam  and 
Eve  by  a  brick  wall,  and  both  sites  are  now  comprised  within 
the  area  of  the  existing  Franciscan  Church  fronting  to  Mei'chant's 
Quay. 

In  1 8 14,  Mr.  O'Ferrall,  Merchant,  who  a  few  years  previous 
had  purchased  the  old  Theatre  in  Smock  Alley,  which  he  fitted 
up  as  a  store,  very  generously  handed  the  building  over  to  Rev. 
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Dn  Blake,  then  P.P.  of  Roseniciry  Lane,  who  in  1815,  erected 
the  present  commodious  Church,  known  as  St.  Michael  and 
John's.  The  building  was  run  up  principally  by  the  volunteer 
work  of  Dublin  tradesmen,  who  worked  at  the  Church  in  their 
after  time.  In  181 8  a  Bell  (at  present  in  use)  was  set  up  in  the 
Belfry,  the  first  in  any  Catholic  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
As  this  was  against  the  Penal  Laws,  Alderman  Carleton  of 
Castle  Street  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  silence  the  bell, 
but  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  were  defended  by  Daniel  O'Connell, 
and  the  prosecution^  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
was  withdrawn.  In  1832  the  Wide  Street  Commissioners  made 
a  new  approach  to  the  Church  from  the  Quay. 

The  Catholic  Parish,  erected  after  the  Synod  of  161 5,  com- 
prised the  old  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Nicholas  Within, 
St.  John  and  St.  Werburgh,  and  did  not  pass  beyond  the  City 
Wall,  which  ran  up  by  the  east  side  of  Parliament  Street  to 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard.  It  was  entirely  within  the  City.  But 
in  18 12,  when  Dr.  Murray,  then  Coadjutor  Bishop,  was  presented 
with  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  the  eastern  boundary  of  St. 
Michael  and  John's  was  advanced  to  the  line  made  by  Eustace 
Street,  South  Great  George's  Street,  Aungier  Street,  etc. 
Finally,  in  1878,  this  boundary  line  was  still  further  advanced 
eastward  to  Anglesea  Street,  Trinity  Street,  and  so  on  to  Cuffe 
Street  in  compensation  for  the  eastern  section  detached  from  it 
and  added  to  St.  Audoen's.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  it  is  always  quoted  as  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael, 
but  throughout  the  last  century,  as  Michael's  and  John's, 
though  if  the  object  of  the  change  were  to  preserve  the 
old  denominations,  St.  Werburgh's  and  St.  Nicholas  Within 
should  be  also  joined  on  ;  whilst  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate 
there  is  no  portion  of  old  St.  Michael's  within  the  present 
boundaries. 

NOTE  I. 

Hawkins  Street  Chapel. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Andrew  dates  from  the  very  earliest  Anglo- 
Norman  period  ;  whilst  a  Church  with  the  same  dedication^ 
outside  the  walls  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Dublin,  goes  even 
farther  back,  and  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Danish 
inhabitants.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
however,  the  incursions  and  raids  of  the  mountain  clans 
became  so  frequent  and  were  attended  with  so  much  disaster, 
that  it  became  unsafe  to  live  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
the  district  now  spreading  on  either  side  of  Dame  Street  and 
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College  Green  became  depopulated,  wherefore  Archbishop 
George  Browne  in  1540  closed  up  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  then  stood  between  Palace  Street  and  South  Great 
George's  Street,  and  united  the  Parish  to  that  of  St.  Werburgb 
within  the  city.  This  arrangement  continued  until  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  power  of  the  clans  being  finally  broken, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  spread  themselves  out  over  this 
hitherto  w^aste  ground,  and  streets  and  houses  rapidly  increased. 
The  Protestants  soon  made  application  to  the  State  for  the 
re-erection  of  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  and  re-building  of  the  Church, 
though  on  a  site  nearer  to  the  College,  where  it  now  actually 
stands  in  St.  Andrew  Street.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  Byrne 
followed  this  example  in  1709,  when  the  Catholic  Parish  of  St. 
Andrew  was  created,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Doyle  appointed  its 
first  Parish  Priest.  The  area  of  the  Parish  was  withdrawn 
from  the  huge  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  its  western 
boundary  being  the  City  wall,  the  Castle,  and  a  line  through 
Great  Ship  Street,  Whitefriar  Street,  etc.,  to  Cuffe  Street,  and 
thence  by  Stephen's  Green  South  to  Leeson  Street  Bridge,  and 
by  the  line  of  the  Canal  (not  yet  made)  to  Ringsend  Bridge. 

Our  manuscript  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  first  Chapel.  It 
was  an  old  stable  at  the  back  of  Lord  Ely's  house  in  Hawkins 
Street,  repaired  and  fitted  up  by  the  P.P.  and  his  energetic 
assistant,  Dr.  Walter  Skelton,  who  for  a  time  acted  as  tutor  to 
the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Balinagare.  Father  Doyle 
died  about  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Priests  that  ever  flourished  in  the  Diocese.  This 
was  Dr.  Richard  Re3molds,  for  two  years  tutor  to  the  young 
Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward.  He  died  in  1781,  and  the 
mural  tablet  to  his  memory  may  still  be  studied  in  the  passage 
leading  into  the  south  transept  of  St.  Andrew's,  Westland  Row ; 
^  but  during  his  half  century  administration  of  this  Parish  he 
left  a  monument  of  his  zeal  behind  him,  in  the  spacious  old 
chapel  in  Townsend  Street,  which,  about  1750,  replaced  the 
Hawkins  Street  stable. 

Describing  this  stable  chapel  The  London  and  Dublin 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January  1750,  informs  us  that  "a 
great  storm  blew  down  a  tall  chimney  stack  at  the  rere  of 
Hawkin's  Street,  breaking  through  the  roof  of  an  old  stable 
where  Mass  was  going  on,  killing  several  of  the  congregation 
and  wounding  many  others."  The  Townsend  Street  Chapel 
is  still  well  remembered  by  some  of  our  oldest  inhabitants, 
and  some  of  its  relics  are  still  preserved.  The  valuable  painting 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Westland  Row,  occupied  the  same  position  in  St.  Andrew's, 
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Townsend  Street,  and  the  Communion  rails  tliat  surrounded  the 
Altar  in  the  latter  Church,  continue  to  serve  the  same  sacred 
purpose  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Sandyford. 

In  1 8 12,  Dr.  Murray,  then  Coadjutor  to  Dr.  Troy,  was 
appointed  P.P.  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1823,  on  his  succession 
to  the  See,  he  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Holy  See  to  make 
this  Parish  a  second  Mensal  Parish.  In  1832  he  asked  Dr. 
Blake,  P.P.  of  St.  Michael  and  John's,  to  undertake  its  adminis- 
tration with  the  title  and  emoluments  of  P.P.,  reserving  to  the 
Archbishop  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  This  arrangement  was  to 
continue  only  during  the  building  of  the  contemplated  new 
church. 

The  administrator  before  Dr.  Blake's  translation  had  already 
collected  nearly  ;^6,ooo  towards  a  new  Church,  and  had  commenced 
the  building  on  the  old  site  in  Townsend  Street,  but  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  move  to  a  more  central  position,  and  a 
desirable  site  having  been  secured  in  Westland  Row,  the  first 
stone  of  the  existing  Church  of  St.  Andrew  was  laid  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1832.  By  St.  Patrick's  Day  1833,  when  he  had 
collected  £y,ooo,  Dr.  Blake  was  promoted  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Parish,  and  on  the  same  conditions, 
by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Meyler.  He  continued  the  work,  and  on 
January  29,  1834,  it  was  opened  for  Divine  Service,  and  finally, 
in  1 841,  consecrated.  The  western  boundary  of  the  Parish 
was  drawn  back  considerably,  first  under  Dr.  Murray's  Pastorate, 
from  the  City  Wall  to  Eustace  Street  and  George's  Street,  and 
again  in  1878  almost  to  Grafton  Street. 

A  Chapel  of  Ease  was  erected  in  1864  on  City  Quay,  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Rev.  Father  McCann  of  St.  Michan's  Parish, 
and  is  still  successfully  worked  as  an  appendant  to  St.  Andrew's. 

On  the  death  of  Dean  Meyler  the  Parish  reverted  to  its  con- 
dition of  a  Mensal  Parish  and  still  continues  to  be  ruled  by 
Administrators. 

NOTE  J. 

Adam  and  Eve  Chapel. 

Some  kind  of  a  Chapel  in  Cook  Street  existed  and  was  served 
by  the  Franciscans  ever  since  they  got  back  to  Dublin  between 
161 5  and  1620.  But  it  must  have  been  of  a  migratory  character, 
sometimes  in  one  house,  sometimes  in  another.  Adam  and  Eve 
Chapel,  properly  so  called,  would  seem  to  date  no  farther  back 
than  the  opening  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I. — 1 714-15. 
The  appointment  of  Sylvester  Lloyd  as  Bishop  of  Waterford 
dates  from  about  that  period.    The  manuscript  tells  us  that  he 
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rebuilt  it,  and  again  about  1749  it  underwent  additions,  repairs, 
and  alterations,  so  that  the  new  Chapel  measured  80  feet  in 
length  by  20 J  in  width.  In  1756  the  Friars  purchased  the 
house  No.  5  Merchant's  Quay,  which  they  fitted  up  as  a  convent. 
In  1830  Ambrose  Leet  of  No.  4  Merchant's  Quay  leased  a  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  "  Adam  and  Eve  Chapel  "  to  Rev.  John 
Murphy,  O.S.F.,  and  in  1832,  the  Friars  took  down  the  Chapel 
built  in  1749,  and  on  its  site  and  partly  on  the  demised  ground, 
which  included  the  site  of  Rosemary  Lane  Chapel,  they  built 
the  present  new  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  having  an 
entrance  both  from  Merchant's  Quay  and  Cook  Street. 

NOTE  K. 

Bridge  Street  Chapel. 

This  Chapel,  which  in  1764  passed  to  the  Secular  Clergy, 
and  became  the  Parish  Chapel  of  St.  Audoen's  only  disappeared 
in  1846,  on  the  opening  of  new  St.  Audoen's,  High  Street. 
Previous  to  1764  it  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
in  that  year  moved  to  Denmark  Street.  Before  1690,  their 
Chapel  was  in  Cook  Street,  and  after  that  year  served  as  the 
Parish  Chapel  until  1764,  and  in  Charles  I. *s  reign  they  had  a 
Chapel  also  in  Cook  Street,  which  seemed  to  have  become  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  sanctuary  of  all  the  persecuted. 
All  traces  of  Bridge  Street  Chapel  have  disappeared,  though 
only  in  recent  years,  but  the  Chapel  House  still  survives  and 
is  let  out  in  tenements.  In  1866  the  Dominicans  abandoned 
Denmark  Street  for  their  beautiful  Church  in  Lower  Dominick 
Street. 

NOTE  L. 

Wormwood  Gate  Chapel. 

The  Discalced  Carmelites  first  came  to  Ireland  in  1626. 
Whether  the  Chapel  described  in  the  manuscript  was  the 
original  one  of  Charles  I.'s  time  or  not  we  cannot  say.  But 
we  rather  think  not,  especially  as  their  first  settlement  seems 
to  have  been  in  Hammond  Lane  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Their  residence  in  Wormwood  Gate  would  appear,  therefore, 
to  date  only  from  17 10  or  thereabouts.  In  1760  they  removed 
to  a  small  courtway  off  Lower  Stephen's  Street,  now  known  as 
Dawson's  Court,  and  here  they  remained  until  1793,  when  a 
plot  of  ground  was  purchased  for  them  on  the  east  side  of 
Clarendon  Street,  on  which  the  existing  Church  was  built. 
Thus  the  Church  of  St.  Teresa,  Clarendon  Street — that  is,  the 
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l)ody  of  it,  not  the  transepts,  which  are  recent  additions — 
is  the  only  Church  still  used  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century 
Its  centenary  was  duly  celebrated  just  ten  years  ago. 

NOTE  M. 

John's  Lane  Chapel. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  old  Chapels  to  disappear,  and  its 
iorm  and  outline  was  familiar  to  most  of  us.  The  old  pre- 
Reformation  Monastery  of  Augustinian  Hermits  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Crowe  Street.  This  was  suppressed 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  its  property  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  they  shared  the  discomforts  and 
sufferings  of  the  other  religious  bodies  and  had  to  shift  their 
quarters  from  place  to  place.  We  have  seen  under  St.  Paul's, 
that  in  James  II. 's  reign  they  were  on  Arran  Quay,  but  sub- 
sequently they  kept  hovering  about  Audoen's  Arch.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  Prior,  Father  Byrne, 
who  took  the  precaution  of  having  letters  addressed  to  him  as 
Colonel  Byrne,  rented  an  old  stable  off  Thomas  Street  on  the 
western  side  of  St.  John's  Tower,  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the 
great  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  managed  by  the  Crouched 
Friars  or  Trinitarians,  w^hich  stood  upon  this  site,  and  converted 
it  to  the  uses  of  a  Chapel.  This  becoming  ruinous  about  1740, 
it  was  taken  down  and  a  pretty  Chapel  60  feet  long  by  24  wide, 
was  erected  on  its  site.  This  is  the  Chapel  described  in  the 
manuscript.  But  as  time  advanced  this  Chapel  became  too 
small,  and,  additional  ground  being  acquired  in  1780,  Fr. 
Francis  Hickey,  then  Prior,  made  a  considerable  addition  to  it, 
extending  it  northwards  towards  John's  Lane.  This  addition 
measured  57  feet,  thus  making  the  entire  length  117  feet,  and 
moreover  there  was  added  an  aisle  with  a  gallery  over  it,  50 
feet  in  length  by  18  in  breadth.  It  was  thus  we  remember  it. 
In  1863,  the  Augustinians  purchased  the  houses  No.  11  to  14, 
on  the  west  side  of  John's  Street,  and  Nos.  89  to  93  Thomas 
Street,  and  on  this  extended  site,  the  first  stone  of  their  splendid 
New  Church  facing  to  Thomas  Street  was  laid  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1862,  by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen.  The  Church  was  not  completed 
until  1893,  when  it  was  solemnly  dedicated.  The  oblong  tower 
is  160  feet  high. 

NOTE  N. 
Ashe  Street  Chapel. 
The  Order  of  Mount  Carmel  was  first  introduced  into  Dublin 
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in  1274,  and  their  Convent  practically  occupied  the  site  from 
Whitefriar  Street  to  Aungier  Street,  from  which  they  were 
driven  in  1 542,  and  which  they  re-occupied  in  1825,  and  continue 
to  occupy.  Their  migrations  during  the  troublesome  seventeenth 
century  were  numerous,  but  eventually  they  settled  in  Ashe 
Street  off  the  Coombe,  in  1728.  The  Chapel  here  described  served 
them  until  1780,  when  they  moved  to  the  then  more  retired 
and  genteel  neighbourhood  of  French  Street,  now  Upper 
Mercer  Street,  where  a  nice  Httle  Chapel  was  erected  for  them 
in  Cuffe  Lane  with  a  dwelling  house  attached  in  French  Street. 
In  1825  they  purchased  portion  of  their  original  site  facing 
Whitefriar  Street,  and  here  on  October  25th  of  that  year,  the 
first  stone  of  their  present  spacious  Church  was  laid  by  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray.  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  November 
1827.  It  is  200  feet  in  length.  In  1856,  1868,  and  1891, 
g,dditional  aisles,  and  other  improvements  were  effected,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  Churches  in  Dublin. 

NOTE  O. 

Church  Street  Chapel. 

The  Capuchin  Fathers  first  came  to  Dublin  in  1625.  As  to 
so  many  others,  Audoen*s  Arch  afforded  them  shelter  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  About  1720  they  moved  over  to 
Church  Street,  and  there  built  the  Chapel  described  in  the 
manuscript.  In  1796  this  was  taken  down  and  a  larger  one 
erected,  and  in  1864  this  latter  was  taken  down,  and  the 
present  new  Church  erected  on  its  site. 

NOTE  P. 

The  Jesuits. 

From  that  day  in  1560  when  Rev.  David  Wolfe,  S.J.,  landed 
on  our  shores  down  to  the  present,  the  Jesuits  never  quitted 
Ireland.  Even  during  the  Cromwellian  period  two  of  them 
managed  to  escape  detection,  and  abide  within  the  walls  of 
Dublin  during  that  awful  time.  We  have  seen  how  in  Charles  I.'s 
time,  Lady  Kildare  provided  a  handsome  chapel  for  them  in 
Back  Lane,  which  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  Nor  do  we 
hear  of  any  other  Chapel  until  James  II. 's  time,  when  they 
opened  one  in  Lucy  Lane  off  Inns  Quay,  which  afterwards 
became  the  French  Refugees'  Meeting  House.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  they  contented  themselves  with  helping 
wherever  they  could,  but  their  principal  centres  were  Mary's 
Lane  and  Rosemary  Lane  Chapels.    In  the  latter  flourished  Very 
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Rev.  Dr.  Betagh,  who  after  the  suppression  of  the  order  became 
its  Parish  Priest.  The  last  of  those  suppressed  had  died  out, 
when  on  their  re-estabUshment  by  Father  Peter  Kenny  at 
Clongowes,  they,  about  1815,  took  over  the  former  Chapel  of 
the  Poor  Clares  in  Hardwicke  Street,  in  the  meantime  admmis- 
tered  by  Father  McMahon  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Liffey  Street. 
In  1833  they  removed  to  the  handsome  New  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Upper  Gardiner  Street,  the  foundation  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Father  Aylmer  in  the  year  of  the 
Emancipation,  1829. 

NOTE  Q. 

Channel  Row  Nunnery. 

The  Community  of  Dominican  Nuns  which  formed  this 
Convent  was  brought  from  Galway  about  171 5,  by  Father 
Stephen  MacEgan,  O.P.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath.  They 
were  first  located  in  Fisher*s  Lane,  but  subsequently  moved 
to  this  more  suitable  house  in  Channel  Row,  now  North  Bruns- 
wick Street,  provided  by  James  II.  for  Benedictine  Nuns  who 
fled  after  the  Boyne.  Here  they  remained  until  near  the  end 
of  the  century,  when  they  removed  to  Clontarf,  and  thence 
early  in  the  last  century  to  Cabra.  The  Chapel  in  Channel 
Row  is  still  preserved,  and  is  known  as  the  Chapel  Ward  in  the 
Richmond  Surgical  Hospital. 

NOTE  R. 

King  Street  Nunnery. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  Dominicans,  Franciscan  Nuns 
or  Poor  Clares  were  brought  to  Dublin  also  from  Galway.  Like 
them,  too,  they  began  in  Fisher's  Lane,  and  subsequently  moved 
to  King  Street,  to  a  house  provided  for  them  by  the  Duchess 
of  Tyrconnell.  The  note  which  accompanies  this  paragraph 
is  an  insertion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Monck  Mason,  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  it  gives  a  fairly  correct  account 
of  the  schism  which  occurred  in  the  Community  about  the 
year  1752.  It  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  century, 
the  Seceders,  as  he  calls  them,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
Barley  Fields,  now  Hardwicke  Street,  and  the  stalwarts  remaining 
in  possession  of  the  King  Street  Convent.  Eventually  both 
were  fused  again  under  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
continue  their  exemplary  work  in  their  fine  Convent  at  Harold's 
Cross. 
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NOTE  S. 

Arran  Quay  Nunnery. 

Pudding  Lane  is  now  called  Lincoln  Lane.  These  Carmelite 
Nuns  remained  here  until  the  end  of  the  century,  when  they 
purchased  the  deserted  Ranelagh  Gardens  and  Hotel,  which 
they  occupy  at  present. 

NOTE  T. 

MULLINAHACK  NUNNERY. 

These  were  Augustinian  Nuns  who  apparently  did  not  prosper, 
for  they  must  have  disappeared  before  1784,  when  the  house  of 
Lord  Allen,  which  formed  their  Convent,  became  the  residence 
and  business  centre  of  that  successful  Catholic  Merchant,  Mr. 
Edward  Byrne  of  Mullinahack,  the  founder  of  the  family^  of 
which  Count  O'Byrne  is  the  present  head. 
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Ireland  and 
The  Isle  of  Aan. 


In  the  period  which  preceded  the  more  complete  deve- 
lopment of  monasticism  in  Ireland,  and  the  subsequent 
rise  of  her  Celtic  schools,  island  soHtudes  would  seem  to 
have  had  a  remarkable  fascination  for  our  saints.  Many 
of  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  Irish  coasts,  or  dot  the 
intervening  seas  that  separate  us  from  the  sister  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  are  still  invested  with 
their  traditional  memories.  Some  of  these  holy  men 
were  content  with  the  seclusion  of  the  retreats  they 
found  amid  the  peaceful  waters  of  their  Irish  lakes, 
while  others  sought  more  complete  isolation  in  those 
rock-bound  islets  where  the  ocean  formed  a  ready  and 
potent  barrier  between  them  and  the  world  they  laboured 
to  forget.  Of  these  so-called  holy  islands,"  that  of  Man, 
in  the  mid-channel  between  the  two  countries,  possesses  a 
unique  distinction  in  the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
To-day  its  name  is  mainly  suggestive  of  the  attractions  which 
induce  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  to  make  it  their  try- 
sting  ground  for  a  summer  holiday.  But  its  early  history 
presents  much  to  fascinate  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  lore, 
and  should  prove  a  source  of  interest  incomparably  more 
attractive  than  any  of  the  inducements  which  now-a-days 
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lead  so  many  to  visit  its  shores.  Outside  Ireland  itself, 
nowhere  do  we  find  a  spot  so  thoroughly  stamped  with  old- 
time  sanctity,  or  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
apostleship  of  the  Irish  saints.  The  seventeen  divisions  or 
parishes  into  which  the  little  principality  is  divided  still 
bear  the  impress  of  holiest  memories.  In  the  nomenclature 
of  one  and  all  we  find  a  sacred  dedication  which  has  survived 
all  the  fitful  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  fourteen  long  cen- 
turies. These  landmarks,  as  we  may  style  them,  of  the 
Christian  invasion — the  triumphs  of  the  Cross,  which  so 
completely  possessed  this  tiny  kingdom,  have  never  been 
effaced. 

Christianity  was,  Ave  are  told,  first  borne  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  by  our  National  Apostle,  St.  Patrick.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  in  his  missionary  journey  to  Ireland  the  saint 
spent  some  time  in  Man,  but  authentic  records  fix  the  con- 
version of  the  island  at  the  hands  of  our  apostle  as  having 
taken  place  six  years  after  his  advent  to  our  shores. 

This  iittle  sketch  of  the  early  and  remarkable  connection 
that  existed  between  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  takes  our 
pen  back  almost  to  the  ages  of  mythic  history. 

The  Firbolgs  are  reckoned  amongst  the  first  adventurers 
who  colonised  Ireland.  Nennius,  in  his  History  of 
the  Britons,"  expressly  declares  that  from  Ireland  they 
spread  themselves  to  Man  and  other  islands.  Some 
writers  have  hesitated  to  refer  his  words  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  but  the  Latin  text  removes  all  doubt,  for  the 
phrase  Euhonia  Insula  admits  of  only  one  interpretation, 
viz.,  *'The  Isle  of  Man."  Ptolemy  the  Geographer,  who 
wrote  in  the  second  century,  places  the  Isle  of  Man  among 
the  Irish  islands.  A  number  of  years  later  (a.d.  254) 
the  migration  of  a  colony  of  Irish  Cruithneans  from  Ulster 
to  Man  is  registered  by  Tighernach.  Many  of  this  tribe, 
however,  chose  to  remain  in  Ireland  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
King  of  Ulster,  and  we  find  them  still  there  when  St.  Patrick 
came  to  our  island.  They  continued  to  enjoy  their  own 
peculiar  laws  and  customs,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the 
settlers  in  Man  and  Wales  as  still  forming  part  of  their 
common  family. 

This  being  the  actual  condition  of  things,  we  can  readily 
imagine   how   St.   Patrick    might   have  considered  his 
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mission  incomplete  had  he  left  the  Isle  of  Man  unvisited. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  with  Ireland,  Man  shares  the 
glory  of  having  Patrick  for  its  Apostle.  In  Wilson's  History* 
we  are  told  that  the  Isle  of  Man  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  year  440."  So  devoted 
were  the  Manx  men  in  after  ages  to  his  memory,  that 
the  promontory  now  called  Peel,  formerly  separated  from 
Man,  was  in  the  Chronicon  Manniae  always  called  Insula 
Sancti  Patritii,  or  St.  Patrick's  island. 

In  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  composed  by  Jocelyn,  a  monk 
of  Furness,  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  particulars  are 
given  regarding  the  preaching  of  our  Apostle  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  When  Jocelyn  wrote,  the  closest  relations  existed 
between  Furness  Abbey  and  its  offshoot  the  celebrated 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Rushin  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
hence  his  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  presenting  to  us 
the  local  records  and  traditions  of  the  island.  He  tells  us 
that  very  many  places  in  Britain  still  retain  the  memory 
of  St.  Patrick's  miracles.  But  he,  having  summoned  around 
him  many  well-instructed  and  religious  men,  brought  them 
to  Ireland,  and  of  these,  thirty  were  subsequently  raised  to 
the  Episcopal  dignity.  Sailing  towards  Ireland  he  visited 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  Eubonia,  i.e.,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
then  subject  to  Britain,  was  converted  to  Christ  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles.  St.  Patrick  chose  one  of  his 
disciples,  by  name  German,  a  wise  and  holy  man,  whom  he 
promoted  to  the  Episcopate,  and  constituted  ruler  of  the 
new  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  See  was  fixed  in  the  pro- 
montory, which  to  the  present  day  is  called  Inis-Patn'cky 
because  the  saint  remained  there  for  some  time." 

So  many  evidences  exist  of  the  veneration  in  which 
St.  Patrick  was  held  by  the  inhabitants,  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  his  connection  with  their  island  must  have 
long  blessed  this  scene  of  his  apostolic  solicitude.  It  would 
be  a  very  natural  assumption,  indeed,  were  we  to  conclude 
that  in  the  saint's  voyages  of  intercourse  with  Scotland  and 
Wales,  he  made  the  mid-island  of  the  Irish  Sea  a  halting 
place,  or  a  place  of  rest  and  retreat,  during  the  long  sixty 
years  of  his  wonderful  apostolate. 


*  Manx  Soc,  vol.  xviii.,  p  io6j 
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No  other  country  that  we  know  of  has  the  entire  surface 
of  its  soil  stamped  with  a  purely  Christian  nomenclature. 
This  is  the  unique  distinction  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Seven- 
teen parishes,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  divide  the 
island  into  as  many  counties,  and  bear  witness  in  their 
county  names  to  the  central  fact  of  the  first  Christian 
invasion,  which  so  completely  possessed  the  land.  From 
this  enumeration  we  shall  see  later  on  how  every  corner 
of  the  island  has  the  seal  of  its  original  Christianity  set 
upon  it. 

A  very  ancient  tract  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  detailing  the 
tributes  due  to  Baedan  MacCairill,  King  of  Ulster,  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Skye  and  Man  hastening  to  his  seat  at  Dun- 
Baedain  to  offer  their  gifts-.  At  the  close  of  the  poem  it  is 
said  : — It  was  by  Baedan  that  Man  was  cleared  of  the  Galls, 
so  that  its  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  Ultonians  thence- 
forward ;  and  the  second  year  after  his  death  the  Galls  aban- 
doned Man."  Who  the  Galls  were  that  are  here  referred  to 
cannot  be  easily  determined.  The  word  Gall  is  often  used  by 
the  Irish  writers  as  a  sort  of  generic  name  for  all  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  may  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  be  intended 
for  the  Saxons,  who  about  this  time  had  begun  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  in  England.  It  more  probably,  however, 
refers  to  Malgo,  Kingof  Venodotia,  who,  according  to  Lhuyd, 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  560,  and  who,  from  his  predatory 
excursions,  was  styled  the  Dragon  of  the  Isles."  When  it  is 
said  that  the  Galls  abandoned  Man  in  the  second  year  after 
Baedan's  death,  this  probably  means  nothing  more  tnan  that 
his  troops  returned  to  Ulster. 

But  as  to  how  long  St.  German  ruled  the  infant  Church  of 
Man  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  in  the  Irish  Calendars  in  connection  with  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  Jocelyn  alone,  among  the  historians  of  St. 
Patrick's  life,  mentions  such  a  saint  as  his  disciple.  How- 
ever, among  the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  St.  Patrick, 
we  meet  with  a  Saint  Coemanns,  the  son  of  a  Welsh  prince 
named  Brecan.  This  prince  was  by  birth  connected  with 
the  Cruithnean  Ulster  chieftains,  and  all  his  numerous 
family  are  famed  for  their  sanctity  and  reckoned  among  the 
saints  in  the  Irish  and  British  records.  His  territory  lay 
along  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  his  son,  Coemanus,  is  precisely 
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the  person  whom  we  should  suppose  St.  Patrick  would 
select  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Faith  in  Man.  The 
British  form  of  his  name  is  Coematin,  and  the  transition  in 
the  course  of  centuries  to  the  more  classic  Latin  name  Ger- 
manus,  will  not  seem  strange  or  novel  to  those  acquainted 
with  Irish  names  as  found  transformed  in  mediaeval  Latin 
records.  There  is,  however,  something  more  to  be  said 
about  him.  His  name  is  commonly  presented  to  us  in  Irish 
records,  with  the  usual  Celtic  prefixes,  under  the  form  of 
Mochamog.  Thus  Colgan,  when  speaking  of  this  saint, 
styles  him  Coemanus  cognomenta  Peregrinus  qui  et 
Mochomocus,"  and  adds  that  his  feast  was  kept  on  the  3rd 
of  November.  On  that  day,  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal, 
we  find  precisely  registered  the  name  of  Mochamhog  the 
Pilgrim."  Thus,  the  Latin  traditions  which  link  together 
the  names  of  Patrick  and  Ger mantis  are  found  to  harmonise 
with  the  bardic  compositions  which  quote  Patrick  and 
Mochamhog, 

We  now  come  to  St.  Conindrius.  Colgan  tells  us  that 
a  saint  of  the  name  Conninriiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tallaght"  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  on  that 
date  we  find  the  same  saint  under  the  Irish  name  Coindre  in 
the  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal."  Archdall,  in  his  ^*  Monas- 
ticon  Hibernicum,"  p.  5,  mentions  an  ancient  church, 
Domnachcoindre,  which  bore  his  name,  and  he  adds,  the 
two  saints,  Conann,  are  patrons  of  it."  Now,  this  leads  us 
to  the  old  Celtic  form  of  the  name,  which,  with  the  usual 
prefixes,  becomes  Mochonna.  The  Bollandists  assure  us 
that  in  early  records  a  St.  Mochonna  is  registered  among 
the  first  bishops  of  Man,  and  Colgan  also  asserts  that  in 
our  most  ancient  Martyrologies,  on  the  13th  of  January  is 
found  the  name  of  St,  Mochonna^  Bishop  of  Inis-Patrick,  i.e,, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  he  explains  it.  This,  therefore,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  .S*^.  Conindrius  of  whom  we  speak. 
The  life  of  St.  Mochonna  is  given  by  Colgan,  and  from  it 
we  learn  that  he  was  precisely  a  brother  of  the  St.  Coeman 
of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and,  like  him,  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick.  The  "  Jkitish  Martyrology"  has  the  fol- 
lowing entry  on  his  festival : — In  Brechin,  a  district  of 
Wales,  the  commemoration  of  St.  Canoe,  confessor;  he 
was  the  son  of  Brecan  and  the  uncle  of  St.  David  of 
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Menevia  ;  he  was  a  man  illustrious  for  his  sanctity  in  these 
parts  about  the  year  492,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished 
by  the  old  Britons  of  this  island,  especially  in  South  Wales." 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  mentions  a  golden  collar  called 
"  torques  Sancti  Canauci,"  which  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion in  Wales.  Colgan  also  refers  to  some  churches  which 
this  saint  founded  in  Ireland,  notably  Kilmacanogue,  near 
Bray.  Dachonna  was  another  form  of  this  saint's  name, 
and  in  the  Ulster  Annals,"  ad.  an.  797,  we  read — '*  The 
burning  of  Inis-Patrick  by  the  Gentiles  (Danes)  and  cattle 
plunder  of  the  country  was  borne  off,  and  the  shrine  of 
Dachonna  was  broken  by-them."  Some  historians,  however, 
locate  this  event  in  Inis-Patrick,  off  Skerries. 

With  Conindrius  we  find  bracketed  5^.  Romulus,  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  traces  of  him.  In  the  Tripartite  life  he 
is  called  Romailus.  Ferarius,  in  his  Catalogus  Sanctorum," 
marks  his  feast  on  the  i8th  of  November,  under  the  name 
of  Romulus,  alias  Romanus.  This  would  seem  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  this  was  not  his  original  name,  but  only  a 
surname  or  distinctive  epithet  subsequently  given  to  him. 
From  this  we  might  conjecture  that  the  saint  thus  designated 
was  no  other  than  the  St.  Germanus,  or  Caeman,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Calen- 
dars he  is  cited  as  the  Pilgrim,  and  in  continental  traditions 
was  reckoned  among  the  clergy  of  Rome  befoi%  he  accom- 
panied St.  Patrick.  Should  this  conjecture  prove  true,  we 
find  under  the  Latinized  names  of  Conindrius  and  Romulus 
the  holy  brothers  Canac  and  Caeman,  and  the  words  of  Probus 
would  be  justified,  that  ''they  were  the  first"  chosen  by 
Patrick  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  "  British  Martyrology,"  on  the  3rd  of  July,  com- 
memorates as  follows  all  the  early  bishops  of  the  Isle  of 
Man: — "St.  Germanus,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  first 
Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  SS.  Romulus  and  Conindrius, 
also  disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  by  him.  These 
two  holy  prelates  had  for  their  successor  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
St.  Machaldus,  a  bishop  eminent  for  sanctity  and  miracles, 
who  was  honoured  with  many  churches  after  his  death.* 


*  These  saints  were  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of  Man 
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Of  Maughold,  the  third  Bishop  of  Man,  there  is  a  curious 
legend  preserved  in  the  Manx  traditions  which  also  finds  a 
place  in  the  records  of  Ireland.  This  penitent  saint  in  his 
youth  was  an  outlaw — a  notorious  robber,  but  was  converted 
about  the  commencement  of  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  Ireland. 

The  repentance  of  Maughold  seemingly  knew  no  bounds. 
The  simple  penance  imposed  by  his  confessor  for  his  trans- 
gressions did  not  satisfy  him.  Again  he  sought  St.  Patrick, 
asking  him  to  enjoin  on  him  some  penance  more  severe. 

The  samt  then  bade  him  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
restore  his  illgotten  plunder,  and  make  abundant  restitution 
and  reparation  for  his  deeds  of  theft  and  bloodshed.  With 
this  injunction  Maughold  complied,  and  yet  he  was  not 
fully  satisfied. 

Once  more  he  came  to  the  feet  of  his  confessor,  and 
asked  that  some  penance  still  more  rigorous  should  be 
imposed  on  him,  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  the  guilt  that 
ever  haunted  him.  St.  Patrick,  divining  that  some  extra- 
ordinary grace  was  at  work  in  the  poor  repentant  sinner's 
heart,  and  that  God  had  some  hidden  destiny  in  store  for 
him,*  prayed  for  light  and  counsel  to  guide  him. 

The  third  penance  seems  to  have  been  trying  enough  to 
appease  Maughold's  apparently  insatiable  thirst  for  peniten- 
tial expiation.  The  sacrifice  and  trial  which  St.  Patrick 
now  suggd^ted  may  be  regarded  as  rather  an  inspiration 
coming  from  God  than  an  impulse  of  severity. 

The  Apostle  commanded  Maughold  to  distribute  all  his 
substance  among  the  poor,  and  then  leave  his  native 
country  under  peculiarly  trying  circumstances.  He  was 
bade  to  proceed  to  the  seashore,  where  he  should  find  a  hide- 
covered  boat.  Entering  it,  he  should  chain  his  feet,  and 
throw  the  key  that  locked  the  fetters  into  the  ocean.  Then, 
when  he  had  rowed  out  to  sea,  he  was  bidden  to  cast  away 
his  oars,  and  trusting  to  the  mercies  of  the  winds  and  waves 
wherever  he  should  arrive  safely,  there  he  should  preach 
the  word  of  God.  It  was  a  hard  fate,  but  such  was  Maug- 
hold's obedience,  and  such  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Divine 
Providence  that — great  sinner  as  he  had  been — he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  rigorous  penalty  imposed  upon  him. 
His  confidence  in  God,  and  the  simple  faith  of  his  converted 
heart,  were  not  unrewarded.    When  his  unguided  boat  was 
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borne  by  the  receding  tide  far  out  into  the  bosom  of  the 
treacherous  ocean,  a  gentle  wind  sprang  up  from  the  north- 
west and  carried  him  to  the  refuge  of  a  little  creek  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  On  the  cliffs  above,  two  holy  men  (Romulus 
and  Conindrius)  had  built  their  little  huts,  and,  seeing  the 
helmless  craft  approaching,  hastened  to  receive  the  poor 
waif. 

The  legend  runs  on  prettily  enough,  to  tell,  that  on  that 
very  morning  when  Conindrius  had  set  his  net  to  provide  for 
the  after-sunset  meal  for  himself  and  his  companion,  a  fish 
was  caught,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a 
key.  At  the  time,  the  hermits  did  not  guess  the  mystery 
this  discovery  involved.  On  hearing  the  circumstances  of 
Maughold's  voyage,  Conindrius  ran  for  the  key,  which, 
almost  of  itself,  unlocked  the  rusty  clasp.  Placing  their 
humble  hospitality  at  his  command,  Maughold,  in  his  grati- 
tude, returned  their  charity  by  offering  himself  as  a  sharer 
in  their  hermit-life. 

This  legend,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  must  have  a  large 
element  of  reality  in  its  origin — since  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Manx  Arms  or  devices  bore  in  one  of  the  quarterings  of 
the  shield,  on  azure  ground,  a  cock  boat  bearing  a  pilgrim,  and 
overhead  a  key  and  a  glittering  star  in  gold.  Those  symbols 
were  all  significant  of  the  penance  of  Maughold  and  the 
luminary  of  faith — like  to  which  he  was  destined  to  shine. 

Maughold's  holiness  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  so  impressed  his 
deliverers,  that  they  undertook  to  educate  him,  and  eventually 
had  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  priesthood.  On  the 
death  of  Germanus,  Conindrius  was  elected  Bishop  of  Man. 
Maughold  remained  his  humble  assistant,  sharing  all  the 
labours  of  his  missionary  life,  and  at  his  death  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  This  penitent  saint  is  still,  as  we  have 
said,  venerated  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  chair  from  which  he 
preached  being  one  of  the  chief  relics  of  antiquarian  interest 
to  which  the  tourist's  attention  is  often  directed. 

In  the  lifetime  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  Holy  Island,  and  with  seven  virgins  founded  a 
convent  in  the  place  now  known  as  the  Vale  of  Douglas. 
To-day »it  looks  a  sacred  spot — the  vast  demesne  that  marks 
its  site  stretching  from  the  old  graveyard  of  Kirk-Braddan 
far  down  the  deep  ravine,  still  called     The  Nunnery.'^ 
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These  limited  pages  do  not  admit  of  our  touching  on  the 
lives  and  miracles  of  our  many  Irish  saints,  whose  sanctity, 
we  may  say,  hallowed  every  acre  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
parishes  of  the  island,  which  still  retain  the  dedications 
they  derived  from  our  apostles,  best  tell  the  deathless  story 
of  their  labours. 

Very  beautiful  is  this  universal  dedication  of  the  parishes 
of  Man.  Two  are  grouped  around  the  name  of  our 
Blessed  Lord ;  two  are  coupled  with  that  of  His  Blessed 
Mother ;  one  commemorates  the  glory  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  ;  one  that  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.  The 
remaining  eleven  are  dedicated  to  eleven  saints — all  Irish. 
They  run  as  follows  : — 

Kirk-Christ,  Rushen. 

Kirk-Christ,  Les  Ayre. 

Kirk-St.  Mary  of  Ballough. 

Kirk-St.  Anne. 

Kirk-St.  Michael. 

Kirk-St.  Andrew. 

Kirk-Patrick- Jurby. 

Kirk-Patrick,  Peel. 

Kirk-Onchan  (mother  of  St.  Patrick). 

Kirk-St.  Lonan  (nephew  of  St.  Patrick). 

Kirk-Malew,  or  Lupus. 

Kirk-Braddan,  or  Brendan. 

Kirk-Arbory  (Caibre).''' 

Kirk-Germain. 

Kirk-Maughold  (third  Bishop  of  Man). 

Kirk-Marown. 

Kirk-Bride  (St.  Brigid). 

From  St.  Lonan  our  national  patroness  is  said  to  have 
received  the  monastic  veil.  Her  nephew,  Cogistosus, 
closed  his  life  in  the  island  so  blessed  by  Ireland's  saints, 
and  rests  beneath  its  sacred  soil. 

These  stray  items  of  history  serve  to  show  how  strong 
are  the  associations  which  link  the  story  of  Ireland  with  that 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  strikingly  interesting  is  the  fact  that 


*  Caibre  was  one  of  the  seventeen  children  of  the  Welsh  Prince,  Brecan, 
and  is  venerated  near  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland — Kil-Carbery. 
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when  for  a  second  time  after  the  night  of  persecution  the 
standard  of  Faith  was  again  unfurled,  it  was  borne  thither 
by  the  hands  of  Irish  missionaries. 

In  the  changes  of  time,  when  the  glories  of  the  Norman 
church  gave  place  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Celtic  Fathers,  the  sons  of  St.  Bernard,  from  the  mother- 
house  of  Furness  Abbey,  became  the  guardians  of  the  Faith 
in  Man. 

The  few  traces  that  still  remain  of  the  ancient  churches 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  present  a  remarkable  similarity  with  the 
early  churches  of  this  country.  One,  and  indeed  we  might 
almost  say  the  only,  fragment  ot  its  old  ecclesiastical  plate, 
is  a  paten  found  at  Kirk-Malew,  the  very  ancient  inscription 
on  which  preserves  the  invocation  of  the   patron  saint, 

S.  Maloua,  ora  pro  nobis." 

The  old  inscribed  crosses  are,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Celto-Scandmavian  period  of  the  Manx  Church.  In 
every  churchyard,"  says  the  writer  of  an  old  description  of 
Man  in  1774,  there  is  a  cross  around  which  the  people  go 
(at  funerals)  before  they  enter  the  Church."  Thirty-eight  of 
these  crosses,  either  entire  or  mutilated,  at  present  remain. 
Their  dates  range  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries. 

Of  St.  Patrick's  own  immediate  time,  the  Isle  of  Man 
possesses  many  memorials,  which  almost  surpass  in  interest 
anything  which  still  survives  him  in  our  own  country.  In 
the  Island  of  Peel  (now  connected  with  the  mainland), 
within  the  grass-grown  area  encircled  by  the  fortifications 
of  the  historic  castle,  stands  the  oratory,  dignified  with  the 
title  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  It  shows  in  the  details  of 
its  structure  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  very  earliest 
period  of  Christian  architecture.  A  little  beyond  it,  and 
coeval  with  the  little  church,  rises  an  Irish  pillar  tower. 

Very  many  Irish  memories,  indeed,  are  centred  in  this 
courtyard  of  Peel  Castle.  The  finely-preserved  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Germanus,  Man's  first  bishop,  stands 
there  also,  with  its  beautiful  Gothic  arches,  deriving  a 
mellowed  loveliness  from  the  warm-tinted  sandstone  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Within  its  shadow  are  the  remains 
of  the  medifjcval  episcopal  palace  of  the  prelates  of  the 
titular  see  of  St.  Germanus 
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Standing  amid  this  group  of  ruins,  as  the  eye  ranges 
across  the  heaving  ocean,  and  traces  afar,  like  faintly- 
pencilled  outlines,  the  hills  of  Down  in  Ireland,  how  many 
threads  of  history  may  not  fancy  weave  ?  Here  assuredly, 
if  anywhere,  a  fuller  and  holier  radiance  lights  up  the 
memories  of  the  old,  old  story  of  Holy  Ireland  "  in  the 
ages  of  long  ago — the  holiest  chapter  in  all  her  annals. 

As  regards  the  monastery  of  St.  Leoc,  it  is  conjectured 
that  its  patron  saint  was  St.  Lupus,  who  accompanied  St. 
German  of  Auxerre  in  his  mission  into  Britain.  The  Abbey 
Rushin  seems  at  a  later  period  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  more  ancient  monastery.  This  abbey  was  enriched, 
indeed,  with  many  lands  by  Olave,  in  the  year  1134,  but  it 
was  founded  at  an  earlier  date  ;  for  Sacharavell  informs  us 
that  *^  One  MacMarus,  a  person  of  great  prudence,  mode- 
ration, and  justice,  in  the  year  1098,  laid  its  first  foundations 
in  the  town  of  Ballysalley."  We  may  add  that  this  Celtic 
name,  Ballysalley,"  seems  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
last-mentioned  saint,  for  when  analyzed  it  simply  means 
"  the  town  of  St.  Leoc."  The  connection  of  the  name  of 
Leoc  with  St.  Lupus  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Pope 
Urban  the  Fifth,  in  1367,  which  mentions  St.  Lupus  as 
patron  of  a  parochial  church  in  Man.  Another  letter  of  the 
same  Pontifi  preserves  the  name  of  St.  Columbkille,  as 
patron  of  one  of  the  parishes,  in  parochia  sancti  Columbae 
in  Insula  Manniae." 

A  passage  of  Venerable  Bede  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  regarding  the  civil  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Speaking  of  the  conquests  of  King  Edwin  in  the  year 
630,  he  says  : — Edwin  subdued  the  Menavian  islands 
to  the  EngHsh  crown.''  (Lib.  2,  cap.  ix.).  However, 
it  probably  was  not  the  intention  of  the  historian  to  include 
the  Isle  of  Man  under  that  designation.  Certain  it  is  that 
William  of  Malmesbury,  when  citing  Bede's  words,  adds  : — 

The  Menavian  islands  are  those  which  we  now  call 
Anglesey,  that  is,  the  isles  of  the  Angles  :  "  and  King  Alfred, 
who  surely  must  have  known  the  extent  of  Edwin's  conquest, 
in  his  translation  of  I^ede,  expressly  substitutes  in  this 
text  the  name  of  Anglesey  instead  of  the  generic  phrase 

Menavian  islands." 
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From  the  Book  of  Rights  it  would  appear  that  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century  Man  was  held  to  be  tributary  to  Ireland. 
Thus,  among  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief  monarch  is 
mentioned,  to  enjoy  in  Tara  the  fruit  of  Manaan  and, 
subsequently,  is  inserted  the  poem  of  Cuan  O'Lochain,  in 
which,  among  the  tributes  which  were  offered,  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  on  the  Calends  of  August  were  brought  to 
the  King  the  fruits  of  Manann,  a  fine  present." 

The  Chronicle  of  Man  "  records  a  curious  fact  in  the 
year  1095.  On  the  death  of  Lachman,  King  of  Man  and 
the  Isles,  all  the  Manx  nobility  sent  an  embassy  to  Muir- 
cheartach  O'Brien,  King  of  Ireland,  asking  him  to  send  one 
of  his  royal  race  to  rule  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  Prince  Olaf.  The  Irish  monarch  complied  with  their 
request,  and  sent  to  them  his  kinsman,  Donald  MacTeigue, 
a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  to  discharge  the  onerous 
duties  of  that  high  office.  Three  years  later,  viz.,  in  1098, 
King  Magnus  of  Norway  made  a  triumphal  visitation  of 
the  Orcades  and  other  islands  subject  to  the  Norwegian 
sway ;  and  from  Man  sent  an  insulting  message  to  the  Irish 
monarch,  Muircheartach,  commanding  him  to  wear  a  pair 
of  slippers  on  his  shoulders  on  the  following  Christmas 
feast,  in  token  of  his  being  tributary  to  Magnus.  The  Irish 
nobles  were  indignant  at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  their 
severeign  ;  but  Muircheartach  humbly  complied  with  the 
command  of  Magnus,  adding  that  sooner  than  imperil  the 
peace  of  his  people,  he  was  ready  to  carry  on  his  shoulders 
the  slippers  of  Magnus  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Soon 
after  Magnus  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  chieftains, 
together  with  all  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  the  island. 

In  II 76,  Godfrey,  King  of  Man,  was  married  to  Findgola, 
grand-daughter  of  Muircheartach,  and  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Cardinal  Vivian.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  Manxmen  from  lending  their  aid  to 
John  de  (.^ourcy,  when  the  Norman  nobles  invaded  this 
country  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Indeed, 
in  1205  fi^d  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
Manx  ships  in  the  train  of  De  C'ourcy.  King  John  was 
displeased  with  the  devotedness  they  thus  showed  to  one  of 
his  subjects,  and  accordingly,  in  1210,  he  detached  a  portion 
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of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  Fulcho,  which  ravaged 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  sixteen  days,  and  exacted  hostages  from 
Ronald,  the  reigning  King. 

In  1238,  two  chieftains,  one  of  whom  was  Gillechrist, 
son  of  Muircheartach,  received  a  mission  from  the  King  of 
Norway  to  compel  Harold,  then  King  of  Man,  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute  of  his  fealty.  They  soon  expelled  Harold  from 
the  island,  and  it  was  only  on  his  submission  to  the  Norwe- 
gian monarch  in  1242  that  they  re-admitted  him  to  the 
throne  of  Man.  In  the  year  1249  an  Irish  chieftain  named 
Donald  was  pursued  to  death  by  the  King.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Rushin,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  but  soon  after  was  fraudulently  induced  to 
surrender  himself  to  Harold.  He  was  immediately  bound, 
hand  and  foot,  and  led  away  to  the  wood  of  Mirescho, 
where  he  was  closely  guarded.  Seeing  that  no  human  hope 
of  escape  remained  to  him,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  God, 
and  prayed  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  whose  sanctuary  he  had 
taken  refuge,  not  to  abandon  him  in  his  distress.  Whilst 
he  thus  fervently  prayed,  the  chains,  of  their  own  accord, 
fell  from  his  limbs,  and  the  captive  was  soon  in  safety. 
The  chronicler  adds  ; — "  Haec  sicut  ab  ore  ejus  didicimus. 
scripsimus." 

During  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  invasions 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Isle  of  Man  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  many  abnormal  changes.  Neverthe- 
less, its  connection  with  Ireland  was  not  wholly  interrupted. 
In  1217,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  chose  the 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  as  his  place  of  interment. 
Two  years  later  we  have  a  letter  from  Pope  Honorius  the 
Third,  in  which  he  laments  the  opposition  which  the  King 
of  Man  had  offered  to  the  newly-elected  bishop  of  that 
island.  But  the  religious  of  the  monastery  of  Furness,  to 
whom  the  election  canonically  belonged,  sent  him  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Metropolitan  of  said  See,  to  have 
his  election  confirmed  and  the  rite  of  consecration  admi- 
nistered, which  was  accordingly  done. 

Another  letter  of  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth,  in  1366, 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor,  authorises  the  erection 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Columba  of  a  convent  and  church  for 
the  use  of  the  Franciscans  from  Ireland.   A  few  years  later. 
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in  1374,  John  Dongan,  Archdeacon  of  Down,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Man. 

Thus  we  see  that  for  full  nine  centuries,  from  the  days  of 
St.  Patrick  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations,  was  closely 
identified  with  Ireland,  and  in  even  its  civil  administration 
had  to  look  to  Ireland  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
period. 

In  Edward  the  Third's  time  the  sovereignty  passed  to 
the  English  King,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
This  nobleman  in  time  sold  the  island  and  his  kingship  to 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  This  sovereign,  being  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  the  crown  was  bestowed  on  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  But  he,  too,  having  walked  in  treasonable 
ways,  his  royalty  was  transferred  to  the  Stanleys. 

Early  in  the  15th  century,  1406,  we  find  Sir  John 
Stanley,  who  had  been  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  is 
ancestor  to  the  Earls  of  Derby,  had  a  commission  from 
Henry  IV.,  in  conjunction  with  Roger  Leke,  to  seize 
on  the  city  of  York  and  its  liberties,  and  also  upon 
the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland ;  and  having  taken  possession  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  he  obtained  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  said  isle,  castle 
and  pile,  anciently  called  Holm  town,  and  all  the  isles 
adjacent,  as  also  all  the  regalities,  franchises,  etc.,  to 
be  holden  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by 
homage,  and  the  service  of  two  falcons,  payable  on  the 
day  of  their  coronation.  Under  the  Jordship  of  the  Stanleys 
the  island  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  feudal  existence, 
which  in  our  own  day,  whilst  preserving  many  of  the 
ancient  names  and  customs,  has  blossomed  into  a  very 
practical  and  complete  form  of  Home  Rule.  But  it  is  with 
its  Christian  history  we  are  more  concerned. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  onward  the  Isle  of  Man  con- 
tinued to  be  a  portion  of  the  feudal  possessions  of  the  family 
of  Stanley.*  They  were  the  immediate  rulers  of  it,  whilst 
ecclesiastically  it  was  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


♦  In  1825  the  inheritor  of  the  royalty  of  Man  sold  his  inheritance  to 
the  English  Crown  for  half  a  million  or  so,  and  the  line  of  Manx  Sove- 
reigns came  to  an  end. 
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Bishop  of  Sodor,  who  soon  after  came  to  be  described 
as  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  a  title  still  retained  in  the 
Anglican  Establishment.  The  Letter  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Second  to  Thomas  Stanley,  Lord  of  Man,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1458,  witnessed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  takes  them  under  his  apostolic  protection,  excommuni- 
cating all  who  should  dare  to  molest  or  assail  them. 

But  before  another  century  had  rolled  by,  the  Papal 
excommunication,  as  well  as  Papal  supremacy,  was  set  at 
defiance  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  Faith  so  long  cherished 
by  the  islanders,  was  violently  wrested  from  them. 

The  revolt  against  Catholic  unity,  begun  by  Henry  VHL 
and  consummated  by  Ehzabeth  in  1559,  soon  swept 
away  every  living  vestige  of  the  old  Faith  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Before  the  sixteenth  century  closed,  Rushen  Abbey"^' 
at  Ballasalla,  the  Franciscan  Friary  at  Arbory,  the  Convent 
of  St.  Bridget  at  the  Nunnery,  were  all  mossgrown,  disman- 
tled ruins.  The  Freere  Chapels  were  unused,  save  as  shel- 
ters for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  noble  churches,  like  the 
cathedral  on  St.  Patrick's  Island,  Peel,  were  stripped  bare 
of  their  religious  ornaments,  their  altars  were  thrown  down, 
and  the  statues  of  Mary  Immaculate  and  the  Saints  of  God, 
were  torn  away  from  their  niches  and  pedestals  and  scat- 
tered in  broken  fragments  over  the  unblessed  land. 

Although  the  island  was  practically  independent  of  Eng- 
land, its  sovereigns,  the  Stanleys  and  the  Athols,  were  not 
slow  to  follow  the  ill  example  shown  them  by  their  more 
royal  neighbours. 

The  story  of  the  annihilation  of  Catholicity  here  is 
saddening  beyond  record.  So  utterly  was  it  stamped  out 
by  the  blind  despotism  of  the  rulers  of  Man,  that  in  the 
year  1781,  almost  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  infamous 
Cromwell  had  gone  to  his  grave,  unsparing  intolerants  had 
left  but  two  dozen  Catholics  on  the  soil  of  Man. 

How  thankful  we  in  Ireland  should  ever  be,  that, 
subjected  though  we  had  been  to  the  same  tempest  of  perse- 
cution, we  were  not  overwhelmed  by  it,  like  those  other 
children  of  St.  Patrick.     The  ways  of  Providence  are 


*  The  dissolution  of  Rushen  Abbey  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  last  monastery  dissolved  in  these  kingdoms. 
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inscrutable;  "one  shall  be  taken  and  one  shall  be  left.'* 
However,  it  was  only  for  a  time.  As  the  eighteenth  century 
is  nearing  its  limit,  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  old  Faith  once 
again  shines  amid  the  universal  gloom,  and,  as  in  the 
beginning,  is  once  again  borne  to  it  from  the  shores  of  Erin. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  of  Dr.  Goss,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
we  read  that  in  the  year  1781  there  were  only  twenty-five 
Catholics  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

But  gloomy  as  the  spiritual  outlook  was,  in  a  land  blessed 
by  the  prayers  and  penances  of  so  many  Irish  saints,  the  Faith 
could  not  wholly  perish.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1794  an  Irish  Catholic  family  came  to  Man.  They  had  left 
their  home  owing  to  the  threatening  troubles,  which,  a  year 
or  two  later,  culminated  in  the  Rebellion.  They  must  have 
been  people  of  influence,  for  then  no  stranger  could  land 
upon  the  island  without  a  passport  from  the  local  magistrate, 
a  favour,  at  that  time,  obtained  only  with  difficulty.  The 
arrival  of  the  Roneys,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  immigrant 
family,  was  welcomed  by  the  "  remnant  of  the  heroes  " — 
the  surviving  Catholics  of  Man — and  their  advent  was 
hailed  as  the  herald  of  better  times.  In  their  day,  the  figure 
of  a  Catholic  priest  was  once  again  seen  upon  the  island, 
and  their  hospitality  ensured  a  welcome  to  the  pious  mis- 
sionaries of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  now  were  glad  to 
include  in  their  flock  the  few  scattered  Catholics  that  were 
left  in  Man.  However,  there  was  no  resident  priest. 
Occasionally  a  priest  (generally  from  the  diocese  of  Dublin) 
visited  the  few  Catholics  from  the  north  of  Ireland  that 
were  scattered  over  the  island  and  lived  far  aport  from 
.each  other,  and  sometimes  a  Father  Johnson  made  short 
pastoral  visits  from  Whitehaven.  Later  on,  a  French 
emigrant  priest  taught  for  some  years  in  the  Grammar 
School  at  Peel.  He  used  to  say  Mass  at  Scarlett  in  a  barn, 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  CathoHc  chapel  in  the  island.  At 
length  the  Isle  of  Man  was  destined  for  a  short  time  to 
have  a  resident  clergyman. 

In  the  troublesome  year  of  1798,  among  the  curates 
attached  to  old  Liffey  Street  Chapel,  Dublin,  which  only  a 
year  previous  had  been  adopted  by  Archbishop  Troy  as  his 
Pro-( 'athedral  and  Mensal  Parish,  was  the  Rev.  Miles 
MacPharlan.    A  Major  Traubman  commanded  the  Manx 
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Fencibles,  who  were  ordered  to  Dublin  that  same  year,  and 
to  whom,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  a  billeting  order  we 
cannot  say.  Father  MacPharlan  surrendered  his  apartments, 
and  otherwise  showed  him  kindness  and  hospitality.  This 
courtesy  was  destined  not  to  go  unrequited,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  When  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Douglas,  then 
an  obscure  fishing  village,  the  parlour  of  a  public  house  in 
New  Bond  Street  did  duty  as  a  temporary  Chapel.  If  any 
family  of  position  required  the  priest's  presence  on  account 
of  sickness,  a  priest  was  summoned  specially  from  Dublin. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Duffs,  a  leading  Catholic 
family  of  Castletown. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  few  Catholics  on  the  island  were  met  in  the 
fitful,  uncertain  manner  we  have  just  described  ;  and  with 
the  names  of  Father  Johnson  and  the  French  emigre,  we 
meet  also  those  of  Fathers  Molloy  and  M'MuUen,  both 
eloquent  preachers.  We  need  have  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  Father  Molloy  as  Father  Nicholas  Molloy,  O.S.A., 
who  was  a  member  of  the  community  in  John's  Lane, 
Dublin,  from  1799  to  18 10,  when  he  died;  he  was  one  of 
the  most  gifted  preachers  of  his  time,  and  reputed  by  Protes- 
tants as  equal  to  their  great  Dean  Kirwan. 

The  stay  of  these  devoted  priests  in  the  island  was 
necessarily  brief,  but  of  a  very  practical  nature,  for  the  days 
of  their  passing  visits  were  fully  occupied  with  the  baptism 
of  children  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of 
Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Through  them,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  spiritual  destitution  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
became  known,  and  their  accounts  of  it  were  fruitful  of 
happy  results. 

In  1803  Father  MacPharlan  was  promoted  parish  priest 
of  Blanchardstown,  or  Castleknock,  as  the  parish  was  then 
denominated.  In  his  zeal  to  provide  employment  for  his 
people  in  years  of  great  stress,  and  to  promote  industrious 
habits,  he  conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a  brick  factory ; 
and  renting  a  quantity  of  ground  suitable  for  his  project,  he 
started  spacious  brickfields,  by  which  means  he  gave  a  great 
deal  of  much-needed  employment.  But  he  was  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  proved  but  an  indifferent  man  of  business,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  he  got  involved  in  hopeless  debt, 
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and  to  escape  imprisonment  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Here 
he  renewed  acquaintance  with  his  '98  friend,  Major  Taub- 
man,  and  resolved  to  exercise  his  ministry  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  islanders.  To  him  is  due  the  credit 
of  erecting  the  first  Catholic  chapel,  in  the  year  1813.  It 
was  built  on  the  Castletown  road,  about  a  mile  from 
Douglas,  on  land  granted  by  his  friend  Major  Taubman, 
who  was  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  the 
Nunnery,  formerly  the  site  of  St.  Brigid's  Convent.  To 
secure  legal  rights,  the  gift  was  exchanged  for  a  Deed  of 
Sale,  five  shillings  being  the  purchase-money.  The  chapel 
was  opened  in  18 14,  and  a  Latin  inscription,  still  preserved 
on  an  old  stone  tablet  in  St.  Mary's,  Douglas,  records  the 
fact  :— 

To  God,  Greatest  and  Best, 
Rev.  Miles  MacPharlan, 
A  Parish  Priest  near  Dublin, 
Restored  to  its  ancient  worship 
The  Chapel  of  St.  Bridget, 
In  the  year  1814." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  parish  of  Blanchardstown,  of 
which  Father  MacPharlan  still  retained  possession,  was 
also  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Bridget.* 

How  long  after  this  event  Father  MacPharlan  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  peace  on  the  island  is  uncertain,  but 
eventually  his  creditors  seem  to  have  discovered  some  way 
of  molesting  him,  and  for  greater  security  he  left  for  France, 
and  the  Catholics  of  Manxland  were  once  more  left  without 
a  pastor. 

The  little  flock  of  the  faithful  being  again  left  without  a 
pastor,  petitioned  the  Vicar  ApostoHc  of  England  to  send 
them  a  priest,  but  no  one  could  be  supplied.  It  was  the 
Gospel  story — "  The  harvest  was  great,  but  the  labourers 
were  few."  However,  the  prayers  of  the  children  of  the  fold 
were  at  last  heard.  The  Irish  Jesuit  College  of  Clongowes 
Wood  had  just  then  been  established  for  some  few  years. 


*  He  continued  in  practical  possession  until  1825,  when,  on  the  3rd  of 
April  in  that  year,  Archbishop  Murray  summoned  him  back  to  reside  in 
his  j)arish,  and  he,  failing  to  appeal,  the  parish  was  declared  vacant,  and 
conferred  on  Rev.  Joseph  Joy  Deane. 
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One  of  the  members  of  its  first  staff  of  Professors,  Father 
Mathew  Gahan,  nephew  of  the  learned  Aiigustinian,  with 
whose  name  most  of  us  are  famiHar  as  compiler  of  the 

Catholic  Piety,"  volunteered  to  take  up  the  mission.  Ex- 
changing the  society  of  his  accomplished  community  and 
the  peaceful  and  beautiful  surroundings  of  his  College  home, 
he  entered  on  his  new  and  unpromising  enterprise  al)Out 
the  year  1823.  He  was  accompanied  by  one,  of  whose  ser- 
vices he  but  too  gladly  availed,  an  Irish  schoolmaster  named 
John  Kelly.  Despite  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  them, 
jointly  and  zealously  they  fought  the  battle  of  the  old  Faith, 
and  re-planted  the  seed  in  the  soil  once  blessed  by  the  foot- 
steps of  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Germanus,  and  bedewed  with 
the  tears  of  the  last  Cistercian — the  last  pastor  of  a  flock 
left  shepherdless. 

The  best  biography  we  have  of  Father  Gahan  is  given  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  George  Oliver,  by  Father  Peter  Kenny,  S.J., 
and  dated — 

Upper  Gardiner  Street,  DubHn, 

October  13th,  1837. 
I  shall  now  give  some  little  account  of  our 
good  Father  Mathew  Gahan.  He  was  born  on  the  7th 
February,  1782.  He  entered  the  Society  for  the  Irish 
Mission  at  Hodder  House,  7th  September,  1805,  and  having 
there  made  his  noviceship,  he  commenced  his  Theology  at 
Stoneyhurst  and  finished  at  Palermo,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  on  the  i6th  July,  1810.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in 
November,  1811,  and  began  his  missionary  work  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michan,  where  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Society  existed  before  the  suppression.  He  filled  here,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  the  office 
of  Vicar  to  the  P.P.,  which  in  Ireland  is  denominated  the 
office  or  state  of  Curate.  In  18 16,  he  was  made  Minister  of 
i  the  College  of  Clongowes  Wood,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  1822,  when  he  was  sent  to  assist  Father  Aylmer 
i  in  the  Residence  which  the  Society  had  acquired  in  Hard- 
r  wicke-street,  Dublin,  1816.  The  poor  Catholics  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  had  long  been  left  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
destitution  of  all  spiritual  assistance.  Though  it  has  long 
been  a  part  of  the  Northern  District  of  England,  it  never 
had  the  benefit  of  a  Resident  Pastor.    Occasionally  some 
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Irish  priest  visited  them  ;  and  some  remained  a  considerable 
time  among  them.  Whilst  Mr.  Gahan  was  Curate  in  the 
Parish  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  he  visited  the  island  for  the 
first  time.  Two  or  three  Dublin  priests  were  accustomed 
to  go  oyer  to  it  in  turn,  and  spend  some  days  or  weeks  in 
the  summer  season.  Father  Gahan  took  his  turn  with  these 
worthy  missionaries,  and  when  stationed  at  our  Residence 
in  Dublin  he  renewed  his  visits.  He  was  entreated  by  the 
more  respectable  portion  of  these  Catholics  to  fix  himself 
amongst  them.  His  devotion  to  the  poor,  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  induced  him 
to  give  a  willing  ear  to  these  entreaties,  and  in  the  year 
1826,  he  obtained  the  leave  of  his  superiors  to  go  and  reside 
amongst  them,  and  from  that  period  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  22nd  February  last,  his  life  was  a  series  of 
fatigues,  difficulties,  and  disappointments,  which  he  suffered 
with  great  patience.  Though  often  solicited  to  return  to  the 
friends  whom  he  had  left  for  the  sake  of  the  Manx  Catholics, 
or  rather  the  Irish  settled  in  Man,  he  never  would  consent 
to  leave  them.  The  Mission  had  no  settled  income  of  any 
sort ;  the  promises  which  were  made  him  were  not  fulfilled, 
though  many  of  his  new  flock  were  very  kind  to  him, 
and  all  admired  the  zeal  that  induced  him  to  make  such 
sacrifices,  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  many  priva- 
tions, and  the  efforts  which  he  was  continually  making 
for  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  them.  He  came 
several  times  to  Ireland  to  make  collections  amongst  his 
brethren,  and  their  friendship  and  help  enabled  him  to  do 
for  the  little  flock  what  their  poverty  would  not  allow  them 
to  do  for  themselves.  The  chapel  was  a  miserable  one, 
built  by  Mr.  M^Farland,  an  Irish  P.P.  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  who  as  a  great  favour  in  those  times  got  leave  to 
build  in  a  quarry  situate  one  mile  from  Douglas.  The  road 
in  winter  was  very  bad,  and  this  was  a  cause  of  preventing 
many  from  going  to  Mass  in  winter.  Father  Gahan  in  time 
gathered  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  an  old  play- 
house, which  he  converted  into  a  neat  chapel,  with  dwelling- 
house  for  the  priest. 

For  the  purchase  and  erecting  of  this  chapel  he  had  the 
leave  of  the  late  Vicar- Apostolic,  Dr.  Pens  wick,  who  even 
signed  a  deed  empowering  Mr.  Gahan  to  sell  the  premises 
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in  which  the  old  chapel  stood,  though  that  sale  was  never 
effected.  Yet  when  this  chapel  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
opened,  the  presentVicar- Apostolic  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
opened  unless  conditions  were  signed  by  Mr.  Gahan  and 
the  Provincial  Superior,  which  they  could  not  admit.  The 
delay  and  all  its  concomitant  disappointments,  and  the 
anxieties  which  it  produced,  materially  affected  his  health, 
which  had  been  long  declining.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
the  old  chapel  could  not  be  used  as  the  rain  got  through  the 
roof,  and  as  the  missioner  lived  in  the  house  at  Douglas,  he 
was  not  able  even  in  dry  weather  to  go  so  far.  These  cir- 
cumstances occasioned  the  chapel  to  be  opened  in  a  private 
way,  and  the  good  man  knew  the  comfort  of  saying  Mass  in 
it  some  months  before  his  death. 

Father  Aylmer  went  over  to  see  him  on  the  17th  Feb., 
to  induce  him  to  come  to  Dublin,  to  relieve  his  mental  and 
bodily  sufiferings,  but  he  only  arrived  in  time  to  attend  him 
in  his  last  illness.  That  very  evening  he  had  returned  from 
one  of  his  missionary  calls,  sick  in  fever,  which  terminated 
his  edifying  and  useful  life  in  five  days.  Besides  the  chapel 
in  Douglas,  he  built  another  in  Castletown,  and  provided 
for  the  mission  a  quantity  of  vestments,  chalices,  and  other 
requisites  for  the  altar  and  Church,  which  they  were  desti- 
tute of  when  he  took  charge  of  them. 

"P.  Kenny,  SJ.'^ 

So  far  Father  Peter  Kenny.  The  Manx  Catholic 
Magazine  (Oct.  1895)  enables  us  to  supply  some  further 
details. 

In  1824  Father  Gahan  built  his  first  school  beside  the 
old  Chapel  of  St.  Brigid,  near  Douglas,  on  the  Castletown 
road.  Here  his  indefatigable  assistant,  John  Kelly,  the 
teacher,  presided  over  the  promiscuous  gathering  of  juvenile 
islanders.  The  school  was  in  every  sense  a  mixed  one. 
The  children  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  all  mingled  together  in  the  one  apartment. 
Adults,  too,  were  welcomed  when  they  chose  to  come  and 
gather  the  crumbs  of  knowledge  so  bountifully  dispensed  by 
the  teacher.  The  school-fees,  like  the  school,  were  mixed 
also.  They  were  mostly  paid  in  kind — in  potatoes,  apples, 
cabbages,  and  useful  groceries. 
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The  memories  and  discipline  of  the  Irish  schoolmaster 
are  still  graven  on  the  legend-roll  of  many  a  Manx  home- 
stead, and  by  all  accounts — 

"  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view." 

The  chief  remaining  monument  of  Father  Gahan's 
labours  is  the  chapel  of  Castletown,  opened  in  1826. 
Douglas  in  its  time  was  but  an  insignificant  fishing  harbour. 
To  build  a  Catholic  chapel  in  Castletown,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  island,  within  the  shadow  of  the  frowning 
fortress  of  its  bygone  kings,  was  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
zealous  Jesuit's  heart.  His  warm  appeals  for  this  object 
to  his  countrymen  in  Ireland  found  a  hearty  response. 
Sometimes  crossing  over  in  a  fishing  craft,  to  Killough, 
County  Down,  he  would  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
together  collecting  funds,  and  the  old  people  still  love  to 
tell  that  no  Catholic  ever  died  without  the  sacraments 
while  their  devoted  pastor  was  absent  on  these  errands  of 
charity. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  the  guest  of  an  Irish 
Bishop;  Dr.  Murphy,  who  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him 
at  dinner.  In  conversation  Father  Gahan's  words  turned 
to  the  theme  nearest  his  heart — the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
poor  Manx  congregation.  With  so  much  feeling  and  pity 
did  he  tell  the  story  of  his  distressed  mission,  that  before 
the  assembled  company  rose  from  the  dinner-table  they 
handed  him  a  subscription  of  ;^8o  ! 

The  growing  commerce  of  Douglas  was  now  causing  it  to 
outstrip  Castletown  in  its  civic  importance,  and  suggested  to 
Father  Gahan  the  desirability  of  providing  a  church  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  He  at  length  succeeded,  and  from  Ire- 
land again  came  the  funds  which  enabled  him  to  purchase 
a  large  hall — called  St.  George's — at  the  corner  of  Athol- 
street,  leading  down  Victoria-street.  To-day  the  position 
marks  the  very  heart  of  Douglas,  but  the  church  is  no 
longer  there. 

This  building  was  easily  and  (juickly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Catholic  place  of  worship,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  Underneath  was  a  spacious  basement, 
admirably  suited  for  a  school-room.  Thither,  we  learn,  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Kelly,  now  transferred  the  theatre  ot  his 
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fame,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  still  continuing  to  see  that 
neither  the  rod  was  spared  nor  the  child  spoiled. 

At  St.  Francis  Xavier's  the  Divine  Mysteries  continued 
to  be  celebrated,  and  all  the  ministrations  of  the  Mission 
carried  on  till  1859,  when  the  present  splendid  Church  of 
St.  Mary's  was  opened. 

Father  Gahan  died  in  1837  from  illness,  as  his  epitaph 
tells,  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  death- 
bed of  a  fever-stricken  patient.  His  death  would  have  been 
a  lonely  one — too  lonely  for  one  whose  life  had  been  a 
long  scene  of  sacrifice  for  others — had  not  Providence, 
mysterious  in  its  ways,  sent  one  of  his  old  brethren 
from  Clongowes  Wood,  as  already  stated,  to  comfort 
his  last  hours  and  administer  the  saving  rites  of  the 
Church.  All  that  was  mortal  of  him  was  laid  beside 
the  once-Catholic  walls  of  St.  Brendan's  Church  in  the 
cemetery  outside  Douglas.  An  Irish  cross,  rich  with  Celtic 
ornament,  day  by  day  casts  its  gliding  shadows  on  his 
grave — fitting  sentinel  for  the  last  sleep  of  an  Irish  pilgrim- 
priest. 

A  marble  slab  in  the  shaded  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  com- 
memorates his  missionary  labours  : — 

To  the  peaceful  remembrance  of 
The  Rev.  Mathew  Joseph  Gahan,  S.J. 
He  left  his  own  people  in  Ireland 
to  devote  himself  to  the 
Salvation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  piety  towards  God, 
and 

Zeal  for  his  neighbour 
For  kindness  towards  the  poor,  for  charity 
towards  all 
Amidst  the  hardships  of  weak  health 
He  was  ever  unwearied. 
At  length  after  building  two 
Churches  he  was  struck  down  by  fever 
Whilst  attending  a  dying  bed 
And  sweetly  expired,  February  22, 
In  the  year  of  Salvation,  1837, 
At  the  age  of  56. 
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For  a  little  while  Father  Aylmer,  S.J.,  who  attended  him 
in  his  closing  hours  of  life,  remained  in  charge  of  his  work 
until  the  spiritual  administration  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
formally  provided  for  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Northern 
Province  of  England.  Since  then,  holy  priests,  not  a  few 
bearing  Irish  names,  have  kept  alight  the  lamp  of  Faith  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Its  Catholic  population  is  to-day  numbered  by 
thousands.  The  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Douglas, 
the  adjacent  convent  and  schools,  and  the  lesser  chapels  of 
the  Island,  all  bespeak  the  zeal  and  labour  of  those  whose  task 
it  is  to  build  again  the  Chuich  of  Patrick  and  Bridget,  and 
keep  green  the  memory  of  the  saintly  Jesuit,  who  is  still  fondly 
styled    the  second  Irish  Apostle  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 

The  last  missionary  assistance  rendered  by  Dublin  priests, 
must  have  been  in  Father  Gahan's  time,  and  Monsignor 
O'Connell  and  Father  Matthew  Collier  were  among  the  last 
to  visit  it  as  missioners. 

Early  in  1838,  the  Rev.  Peter  Magrath,  a  young  priest 
just  ordained,  a  native  of  CuUyhanna,  County  Armagh,  was 
sent  by  Dr.  Brown  to  the  Manx  Mission.  In  this  young 
Irish  priest,  the  Catholic  Islanders  found  a  worthy  successor 
to  Father  Gahan.  Full  of  boundless  charity  for  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  he  gave  all  he  had  in  means  and 
energy  for  the  help  and  welfare  of  his  people. 

About  1846,  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  began  to 
cross  over  and  make  the  island  their  home.  Catholics  increas- 
ed and  multiplied,  and  one  priest  could  no  longer  feed  so  large 
a  flock.  So  an  assistant  came,  first  Fr.  Gallagher,  then  Fr. 
Dee,  who  died  soon  after,  and  eventually,  Fr.  O'Loughlin. 

The  great  effort  of  Father  Magrath's  missionary  life  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  directed  to  securing  a  good  site  for  a  Church 
in  Douglas.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  after  all 
only  a  room  turned  into  Church.  Manydifticulties  confronted 
him,  but  he  overcame  them  all,  and  had  the  happiness  when 
transferred  to  Liverpool  of  knowing  that  he  had  left  the 
Catholics  of  Douglas  in  possession  of  a  choice  plot  of  ground 
for  a  Church  and  Presbytery.  His  transfer  to  St.  Joseph's, 
Liverpool,  occurred  in  1854,  after  seventeen  years  of  apostolic 
labours  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  During  those  seventeen  years, 
no  family  rendered  him  more  devoted  assistance  than  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conlan.    Whenever  the  sick  required  a  nurse,  or 
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the  ignorant  needed  instruction,  or  the  priest  himself  food  and 
clothing,  Mrs.  Conlan's  delicate  charity,  straightway  minis- 
tered to  their  necessities.  The  son  of  these  excellent  parents 
is  now  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Michan's  Parish,  Dublin — the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Conlan.  After  Father  Magrath's  depar- 
ture there  were  various  changes  in  the  clergy  of  the  island, 
until  1856,  found  anchored  there,  the  Rev.  James  Carr,  the 
present  Monsignor  Carr,  Vicar-General  of  Liverpool.  No 
time  was  lost  by  this  energetic  priest  in  utilising  the  site 
secured  by  Father  Magrath.  The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Isle  was  laid  the  following  year  by  Dr.  Goss, 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  Church  was  solemnly  opened  in 
August,  1859.  The  whole  presbytery  was  ready  for  use  on 
the  same  date.  In  1861,  the  new  schools  were  built  and  in 
full  working  order.  In  1862,  land  was  bought  for  a  chapel 
in  Peel.  In  1863,  Ramsay  became  a  separate  mission,  with 
Rev.  Robert  Gillow  the  priest  in  charge.  In  1865,  the  new 
chapel  in  Peel  was  completed. 

To  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  is  an 
undying  glory  for  both  priest  and  people.  The  25  Catholics 
of  the  year  1800  had  grown  to  over  2000  when  Father  Carr, 
after  seven  years  of  most  energetic  and  fruitful  labour,  was 
transferred  to  Formby,  near  Liverpool.  Later  on,  Father 
Donnelly  succeeded  as  Rector,  and  then  Monsignor  Erring- 
ton,  Archbishop  of  Trebizonde,  during  whose  administra- 
tion the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Mount  Vernon,  Liverpool, 
were  established  in  Douglas. 

The  last  souvenir  of  Ireland  transported  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  was  the  organ  that  for  so  many  years  served  its  exalted 
purpose  in  the  Pro-Cathedral,  Marlborough  Street,  Dublin, 
When  a  movement  for  a  new  organ  was  set  on  foot,  towards 
the  close  of  ihe  sixties,  the  old  organ  was  advertised  for  sale, 
and  the  then  Rector  of  Douglas,  Canon  Kennedy,  crossed 
over  to  Dublin,  and  speedily  effecting  a  purchase,  had  it 
taken  down  and  removed  to  Douglas,  where  it  was  set  up  in 
the  beautiful  church  built  by  Monsignor  Carr. 

We  may  conclude  with  tne  words  of  the  Essay  in  the 
Manx  Catholic  Magazine  : — The  future  history  of  Catholicity 
will  flow  on  in  harmony  with  the  past,  a  slow  yet  sure  pro- 
gress. One  thing  is  certain,  the  Catholic  population  are  a 
peaceful  and  united  family,  and  full  of  loyal  devotion  to 
their  Faith." 
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I.— Origin  of  the  Parish  or  Parochial  System. 

ST.  PAUL,  writing  to  Titus,  who  was  then  evangelising 
Crete,  directs  him  to  ordain  elders  "  in  every  city  ° 
—  Kara  TroAtV— ''as  I  also  appointed  thee;'**' 
m  other  words,  to  constitute  a  Bishop  in  every  city, 
as  the  two  followmg  verses  more  clearly  indicate. 
In  pursuance  of  this  early  discipline,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
describes  for  us  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  after  his  return  from 
[banishment  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  as  having  settled  at 
Ephesus;  Vv^hence,  being  often  invited  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bonring  regions,  he  ordained  them  Bishops,  and  set  apart  such 
men  for  the  clergy  as  were  signified  to  him  by  the  Holv 
Ghost. "t 

Amongst  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
the  7roAt9,  or  city,  comprised,  not  only  the  area  within 
its  boundary  walls,  but  alsft  all  the  adjacent  territory,  com- 
monly called  the  Trpoao-ret'a,  the  suburbs,"  or  lesser 
towns  belonging  to  its  jurisdiction.  These  suburbs  were  also 
lesignated  by  the  Greek  word  irapoLKLa,  literally  meaning 
'  lying  near,"  which  we  have  rendered  into  EngHsh  by  the 

'         *  Ep.  to  Titus,  I.  V  5. 

t  Clem.  Alex.  "  Quis  dives  salvetur,"  Oxon.  1715,  p.  959 
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word  "  parish:'  Hence,  what  we  now  caiJ  the  "  diocese  of  a 
Bishop/'  was  then  called  his  ''parish;''  that  is,  the  city 
wherein  he  lived,  with  the  adjacent  districts  or  precincts  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  extended,  and  which  seldom 
exceeded  a  circuit  of  six  or  seven  miles. 

At  that  early  period,  therefore,  the  parish  meant  the 
diocese,  and  the  Bishop  was  the  parish  priest,  and  the  only 
parish  priest.  Even  the  celebration  of  the  Sacred  Liturgy  on 
the  Lord's  Day  was  confined  to  the  Bishop's  celebration,  his 
clergy  celebrating  with  him,*  and  all  the  faithful  were  bound 
to  assist  at  this  celebration.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the 
apostolic  period  that  priests  were  detached  from  the  body  of 
clergy  living  with  the  Bishop  in  the  city  to  go  out  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  celebrate  Mass  for  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  the  people  there  residing;  and  the  earlier  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  or  even  later,  marks  the  period  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  strictly  rural  districts,  who  were  amongst 
the  last  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  f  having  been 
baptised  into  the  faith,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
resident  priests  amongst  them,  who  would  do  for  them  what 
the  Bishop  did  for  his  people  in  the  city,  though  such  resident 
priests  were  not  autonomous  pastors,  but  only  acted  as  vicars 
or  deputies  of  the  Bishop,  who  retained  immediate  and  direct 
control. 

"  This  is  so  true,"  writes  Bingham,  ''  that  anciently  the 
revenues  of  the  whole  diocese  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop.  First,  because  in  the  early  ages,  there  were  no 
priests  or  deacons  or  other  clergy  for  particular  churches 
or  congregations  in  the  same  city  or  diocese.  These  were 
served  by  any  priest  from  the  ecclesia  matrix  or  *  mother 
church,'  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  the  city  or  diocese  be- 
longed. Secondly,  that  when  priests  were  fixed  to  particular 
churches  in  cities,  or  in  the  Trpoacfrcta  yet  still  those  churches 
had  no  separate  revenues ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
officiating  in  them  came  from  the  common  stock  of  the  mother 

*  This  practice  of  con-celebration  is  still  retained  in  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  is  only  met  with  at  the  Consecration 
of  a  Bishop  or  Ordination  of  a  Priest. 

t  The  more  remote  towns  or  villiages  were  denominated  pagi^  hence 
their  idolatrous  inhabitants  were  called  pagani  or  pagans. 
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,c  t,es  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  where  the  or  "  tifles  " 

|0  the  one,  and  the  "  laura"  of  the  other  bear  some   e  em 
blance  to  onr  existmg  administration  by  parishes 
.nn.  ?       ^'  *e  country  clergy  acquired 

,  orne  larger  measure  of  personal  responsibility,  and  J^rdli 

of  th;  ^  ?  rural  deaneries.    But  no  definite  adoption 

of  the  existmg  parochial  system,  at  least  in  cities  apnears 

Coifndl  ^TT-  ''''  ^hen  i^Te  cS 

,and  Counci  of  Limoges.  On  that  occasion  the  cathedral 
•clergy  complained  of  the  independent  action  of  some  of  the^r 
iwSrJ?>,  ^^"'•"f  «""g,  baptism  and  other  Sacraments  else- 
LnTn  /  *1  '^^ti^^dr^l  church;  but  the  Council  ruled 

lagainst  the  complainants,  and  thus,  almost  insensibly,  the 
jurisdiction  of  parishes  and  of  parish  priests  was  introduced.* 
b^ven  so  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  many 
dioceses  in  Italy  retained  the  more  ancient  discipline,  and  had 
Qo  parishes,  but  the  Sacred  Council  ordered  conformity  with 
;ne  general  custom. 

In  the  early  Irish  Church  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
vere  practically  on  the  same  lines.  Cities  such  as  formed  the 
idministrative  units  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ireland  had  none. 
Ihere  were  Duns  and  Raths  and  strongholds  for  the  chiefs, 
■)ut  cities  there  were  none.  The  learned  Charles  O'Conor. 
)t  Belanagare,  in  his  "  Dissertations  on  the  Ancient  History  of 

*  Up  to  the  present  day  in  the  large  citv  of  Florence,  baptism  is 
nly  administered  in  the  celebrated  Baptistery  adjoining  the  Cathedral. 
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Ireland,"  puts  this  very  clearly.  "  They  had  no  cities  in  the 
heathen  times ;  each  clan  sat  down  in  its  hereditary  canton, 
and  each  Brugkad,  or  head  villager,  held  from  the  Taisach,  or 
Chief  of  such  clan,  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  culture  and 
pasturage.  In  every  such  district  each  lived  apart  in  the  most 
eligible  spot;  nor  could  it  be  conv^eniently  otherwise;  for 
where  people  have  but  few  mechanical  arts,  where  they  live 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  they  inhabit,  and  where  coins 
and  metals  are  not  made  equivalents  for  necessaries,  there  can 
be  few  or  no  cities.  The  whole  land  was  one  continued  village, 
where  the  inhabitants  did  not  encroach  too  much  to  incom- 
mode, nor  separate  too  far  to  be  unable  to  assist  and  assemble 
upon  any  extraordinary  emergency.'^  The  administrative 
unit,  therefore,  which  St.  Patrick  had  to  deal  with,  was  not  the 
city,  but  the  tribe  or  clan,  in  which  all  jurisdiction  was  centred. 
Hence,  we  find  a  Bishop  for  every  clan  or  sub-clan,  and  this, 
perhaps,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  unaccustomed  number  of 
Bishops — over  360 — which  our  Apostle  is  said  to  have  ap- 
pointed during  the  period  of  his  mission. 

In  the  sixth  century,  when  the  "  second  order  of  Saints  " 
prevailed,  in  which  there  were  fewer  Bishops,  but  many  priests, 
the  monastic  system  had  become  universal,  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  Mabillon,  by  St.  Patrick  himself.  The  latter  saw 
that  monastic  communities  afforded  mutual  protection  to  the 
members,  and  were  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  country  parcelled 
out  among  jndependent  clans  and  constantly  distracted  by 
fierce  tribal  wars.  Thus  it  came  that  the  position  of  Abbots, 
even  when  not  Bishops,  such  as  St.  Kevin  of  Glendalou^rh 
and  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise,  or  St.  Columba  of  Derry, 
became  very  important.  They,  too,  had  their  parochia,  or 
smaller  monasteries,  detached  from  the  mother  house,  over 
which,  with  their  adjacent  territories,  they  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion. We  even  meet  with  records  detailing  parcels  of  land 
and  churches  thereon  in  widely  scattered  districts  as  belonging 
to  the  parochia  of  St.  Bridget,  the  Abbess  of  Kildare.  From 
these  monaster  -,s,  whether  large  or  small,  the  faithful  drew 
their  spiritual  sustenance.  They  constituted  the  "  Ecclesia 
matrix^  In( "  /idual  members  of  the  community  went  out 
through  the  -urrounding  country  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
and  in  the  '  (numerable  small  kills  and  oratories,  the  ruins 
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Of  many  of  which  still  dot  the  landscape,  offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  and  administered  the  Sacraments  to  the  neighbouring 
population,  returning  to  their  monasteries  before  nightfall 
1  his  system  of  monastic  jurisdiction  continued,  with  occa- 
sional slight  modifications,  all  through  what  we  may  call  the 
Celtic  period  of  our  history,  that  is,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion. 

^  At  length  Gillibert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  evinced  a  disposition  to  assimilate 
the  hierarchical  jurisdiction  in  the  Irish  Church  to  that  which 
had  for  some  time  been  in  operation  throughout  Continental 
Europe.  A  synod  was  assembled  under  his  presidency  as 
Papal  Legate,  in  which  the  number  of  bishops  was  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  a  definitely  circumscribed  See  or  diocese 
was  assigned  to  each  of  them.  We  know  not  if  parishes  were 
created  at  the  same  time,  though  there  is  some  ground  for 
surmising  that  a  beginning  was  made  in  this  direction  also. 
Eventually,  Cardinal  Paparo  arrived  in  1152,  with  the  four 
F alha  or  Palls,  for  the  four  Archbishops,  and  the  Synod  of 
Kells  was  held  the  same  year,  when  many  decrees  were  made 
bringing  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  Ireland  into  closer  har- 
mony with  what  universally  prevailed  elsewhere. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  painful  incidents  that  attended 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  nearly  twenty  years  later,  except 
to  observe  that  with  the  feudal  customs  which  our  conquerors 
brought  with  them,  great  changes,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
had  to  be  effected ;  and  if  parishes  did  not  exist  before  their 
arrival,  we  have  an  authentic  document,  published  by  Gilbert, 
wherein  is  recited  the  Decree  of  St.  Laurence,  definitely  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Dublin,  and  the 
parochial  system  thenceforward  became  the  rule. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  time  to  state  clearly,  what  is  meant  bv 
the  "  parish  "  or  "  parochial  system."  The  simplest  way  of 
stating  it  is  to  say,  that,  in  this  system,  the  Bishop  shares  his 
personal  responsibility.  Formerly,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Bishop  alone  spiritually  administered  his  See,  or  parochia. 
He  was  aided  by  his  clergy,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  nothing 
more  than  his  deputies  or  chaplains,  whose  powers  were 
limited  by  the  commissions  given  them,  and  who  might  be 
recalled  or  transferred  at  pleasure.    With  the  introduction 
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of  the  parish  system,  this  was  all  changed.  When  the 
Bishop  canonically  appoints  one  of  his  clergy  to  take 
up  the  cure  of  souls  within  a  definitely  marked  district 
of  his  diocese,  he  in  a  certain  sense  relieves  himself  of 
responsibility  for  those  souls,  and  entrusts  them  to  the  care 
of  the  clergyman  so  appointed,  who,  "  under  an  obligation  in 
conscience,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  in  his  own  name,  is 
bound  to  preach  God's  Word  and  administer  the  Sacraments 
to  those  of  the  diocesans  committed  to  his  care,  they  being 
reciprocally  bound  to  receive  those  sacred  offices  from  his 
hands."  All,  of  course,  in  due  subordination  to  the  Bishop, 
who  retains  supreme  control.  Such  is  practically  the  defini- 
tion of  a  parish  priest  given  by  most  canonists.  Whence  it 
follows,  that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  distinctive  title 
derived  from  other  considerations,  whether  it  be  Rector  or 
Vicar,  or  Perpetual  Curate,  any  clergyman  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  independent  cure  of  souls  in  any  district  of  a  diocese 
to  which  he  may  be  appointed,  is.  by  the  fact  of  such  appoint- 
ment, invested  with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  attached  to  the 
office,  and  becomes  the  de  -facto  Farochus,  or  Parish  Priest. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  remembered  when  dealing 
with  the  pre-Reformation  period,  when  the  modern  title  of 
P.P.,  or  Parish  Priest,  never  appears,  but  instead,  Rector, 
Vicar,  Perpetual  Curate,  etc.  We  pass  over  the  recital  of 
rights  and  duties  and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  office, 
as  likely  to  prove  tedious  and  technical,  and  come  at  once 
to  a  feature  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  details  of  our  parochial  histories. 

II. — Parochial  Endowments. 

"  So  also  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the 
Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel,"  and  "  If  we  have  sown 
unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  reap  your 
carnal  things?"  (i  Cor.  ix.  ii). 

These  admonitions  of  the  Apostle,  coupled  with  the  account 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  at  once  disclose  the  necessity  that 
arose  from  the  very  beginning  of  pro\dding  for  the  corporal 
maintenance  of  those  who  by  the  vocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  faithful  to    sow  unto  them 
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spiritual  things."  At  first  these  needs  were  answered  by 
vo  untary  oblations^    These  oblations,  according  to  some 

he  altar.  2  The  monthly  oblations  that  were  cast  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church  :_the  cori>onam.  The  first  were  such 
as  everyone  with  sufficient  means  made  on  coming  to  par- 
take of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  when  they  offered,  not  only 
bread  and  wine,  out  of  which  the  material  for  the  Sacramen? 
was  selected,  but  also  other  necessaries,  and  sometimes  surJ 
fw°"^^-.7^^  ^o-called  Apostolical  Canons  speak  of  the 
oblation  of  fruits  and  fowls  and  beasts ;  but  order  such  to  be 
sent  home  to  the  Bishop  and  his  priests,  who  were  to  divide 
tnem  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy 

Other  oblations  were  made  monthly,  when'  it  was  usual 
tor  persons  that  were  able  and  willing  to  give  as  they 
thought  fit  soniething  to  the  ark  or  treasury  of  the  church; 
this  sort  of  oblation  is  taken  notice  of  by  Tertullian  in  the 
third  century,  who  says  :  "  It  was  made  mensirm  die,  '  once  a 
month,  or  when  everyone  pleased;  for  no  man  was  com- 
pelled to  it :  it  was  not  any  stated  sum,  but  a  voluntary  obla- 
ticni.  St.  Cyprian  rebukes  a  "  rich  and  wealthy  matron  for 
coming  to  receive  the  Blessed  Euchaiist  without  any  regard 
to  the  corbonam,  or  church  treasury,  and  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  any  sacrifice  of  her  own."  The  same 
Holy  Father  frequently  speaks  of  a  monthly  division ;  whence 
the  clergy  are  styled,  in  his  language,  sportulantes  fratres, 
"partakers  of  the  distribution;"  and  what  we  now  call  sus- 
pension a  bene-ficio,  is,  in  his  style,  suspension  from  the  monthly 
division.  Another  class  of  revenues  arose  annually  from  the 
lands  and  possessions  which  were  given  to  the  church.  These 
at  first  were  small,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  perse- 
CBtions  and  vexations,  when  immovable  goods  were  always 
most  exposed  to  danger;  but,  once  Constantine  had  given 
peace  to  the  Church,  this  source  of  revenue  received  great 
augmentations,  for  he  enacted  a  law  that  every  one  should 
have  liberty  to  bequeath  by  will  what  part  of  his  goods  he 
pleased  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Both  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Chrysostom,  however,  commend  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  as  the  most  serviceable  and  beneficial  form  of  revenue, 
and  complain  that,  as  lands  and  possessions  were  settled  on 
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the  Church,  she  came  to  be  worse  provided  for  under  the 
notion  that  she  was  growing  richer. 

In  Ireland  the  prevaihng  discipHne  took  early  and  firm 
root,  and  voluntary  oblations,  cordially  and  generously  given, 
were  never  wanting  to  St.  Patrick  and  his  immediate  followers. 
But  revenue  from  lands  was  also  secured  to  the  Church,  by 
way,  possibly,  of  giving  the  clergy  a  status  and  dignity  in  the 
tribe.  Hence,  as  the  lands  were  portioned  out  amongst  the 
different  families  of  the  tribe,  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  one 
family  entitled  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  its  needs  to  a 
share  in  the  tribal  lands. 

Not  only  did  they  set  apart  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lands  common  to  the  tribe  for  spiritual  purposes,  but  many  of 
the  chieftains  founded  and  endowed  monasteries  and  schools 
and  religious  houses,  manv  of  which  flourished  on  these 
endowments  down  to  the  period  of  the  invasion.  Amongst  the 
last  of  such  foundations  made  by  native  princes  were  All 
Hallows  Priory  and  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  del  Hogges, 
founded  in  Dublin  by  the  unfortunate  King  of  Leinster, 
Dermot  MacMurrough. 

The  advent  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  however,  effected  a 
revolution.  Wherever  the  conquerors  gained  firm  footing,  as 
they  did  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  there  the  tribal  system  was 
at  once  abolished  and  the  feudal  substituted.  All  lands  and 
their  belongings  were  practically  confiscated  and  distributed 
amongst  the  Norman  knights  and  adventurers ;  and  with  the 
lands  went  churches  and  chapels  and  religious  houses  and 
ecclesiastical  endowments  and  patronage,  as  so  many  heredi- 
taments appropriated  to  the  new  lord  of  the  soil.  Many  of 
those  Norman  Knights,  no  doubt  for  the  easement  of  their 
consciences,  established  new  religious  foundations,  and  en- 
riched them  with  the  spoils,  and  all  felt  bound  to  devise  some 
system  by  which  the  endowments  of  the  Church  accruing  from 
tribal  lands,  now  almost  vanished,  should  be  perpetuated  in 
some  just  and  practical  form.  The  universal  system  of  tithes 
was  now  adopted. 

With  us  in  Ireland  the  term  Tithe  has  an  unwelcome  sound, 
;ind  recalls  painful  memories.  We  associate  it  w^ith  a  par- 
tif!ularly  odious  tax,  enforced  and  collected,  oftentimes  with 
the  utmost  mercilessness,  for  the  support  of  an  alien  Church 
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and  clergy.  The  great  ''J.  K.  L.,"  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  once  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  this 
fervent  prayer  :  "  May  our  hatred  of  tithes  be  as  lasting  as 
our  love  of  justice."  And,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  time,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  he  described 
tnthes  as  ^'  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
consisting  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  of  the  manure,  of  the  seed, 
of  the  tilling,  of  the  weeding,  of  the  gleaning,  of  the  reaping, 
of  the  gathering — in  a  word,  of  all  the  earth  can  produce,  as 
well  as  of  the  capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  occupant ; 
fenced  in  and  secured  by  a  code  of  laws  which  in  bulk  equals 
the  Mountain  of  Mahomet,  and  in  wisdom  and  foresight  is  not 
inferior  to  the  Books  of  the  Sybils."  Further  down  he  re- 
counts their  appropriation  whilst  the  poor  were  left 
destitute,  until  their  blood  would  be  changed  to  water,  and 
'  their  faces  become  burnt,'  as  the  Prophet  expresses  it, 
'  before  the  face  of  the  tempest  of  hunger,'  these  tithes  were 
assigned  to  a  pastor,  who  was  not  the  pastor  of  the  people, 
that  he  might  be  surfeited,  that  the  train  of  his  wife  might  be 
borne  by  some  pampered  slave,  and  the  crowd  of  his  offspring 
followed  by  a  retinue  of  servants." 

For  many 'years  past  the  collection  of  this  odious  tax  has 
ceased  amongst  us,  and  the  tax  itself  only  subsists  in  the  much 
modified  form  of  tithe-rent  charge,  which,  since  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  is  appropriated 
to  purposes  of  general  utility. 

Yet  the  fault  was  not  in  the  tithe,  but  in  its  misappropria- 
tion. What  galled  us  was,  that,  whilst  having  to  support  our 
own  Church  and  clergy,  we  had  also  to  provide  resources  for 
a  Church  that  we  knew  to  be  heretical,  and  for  a  clergy-  whose 
ministrations  we  declined  to  accept.  In  themselves,  tithes 
were  anything  but  an  unjust  impost.  Originally,  they  were  of 
Divine  ordinance.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  specially  set  apart  for 
the  religious  ministrations  of  the  Jews,  was  maintained  by 
tithes  levied  on  all  the  children  of  Israel ;  and,  though  this 
ceremonial  law  was  not  continued  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  voluntary  oblations  were  relied  upon,  yet  we  find 
mention  of  tithes  as  early  as  Tertullian's  time  (third  century), 
and,  a  century  later,  they  are  very  plainlv  referred  to  by  St. 
Jerome— not,  apparently,^  as  forming  any  part  of  the  enforced 
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discipline  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  but  as  a  form  of  conscien- 
tious obhgation,  and  furnishing  a  just  standard  according  to 
which  each  one  could  adequately  discharge  this  obligation. 
"  The  law  about  tithes,"  writes  this  Doctor  of  the  Church,  ''and 
first  fruits  was  to  be  understood  to  continue  in  its  full  force  in 
the  Christian  Church,  where  men  were  commanded,  not  only 
to  give  tithes,  but  to  sell  all  they  had,  and  give  to  the  poor.  But 
if  we  will  not  proceed  so  far,  let  us  at  least  imitate  the  Jewish 
practice,  and  give  part  of  the  whole  to  the  poor,  and  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  the  priests  and  Levites ;  which  he  that 
does  not,  defrauds  God,  and  is  cursed  with  penury  (Hierom. 
Comment,  in  Mai.  III.).  St.  Augustine  is  of  the  same  mind, 
and  adds  that  "  a  tenth  to  a  Christian  was  but  a  small  pro- 
portion." But  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  any  law  con- 
cerning tithes  was  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  century,  under 
Justinian,  and  not  until  three  centuries  later  did  they  obtain  a 
general  legal  existence  in  the  western  Church  under  Charle- 
magne. "  This  great  and  wise  Prince  " —  I  again  quote 
Dr.  Doyle — ''  who  subdued  nations  by  force,  and  governed 
them  by  salutary  laws,  promoted  the  tithe  system,  as  well 
adapted  to  all  his  views  and  interests.  He  had  rude,  fickle, 
or  disaffected  nations  to  restrain  or  govern,  hence  the  tithe  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  the  priesthood,  that 
they  might  be  the  protectors  of  agriculture  amongst  rude 
tribes,  accustomed  to  live  by  plunder  or  the  chase." 

Thenceforward,  this  system  of  creating  a  revenue  by  tithes 
gradually  extended  itself  throughout  Europe,  wherever  feudal 
practices  prevailed,  and  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
delimitation  and  maintenance  of  parishes.  Hence,  early  in 
the  year  1172,  when  Henry  H.  had  to  a  large  extent  secured 
and  consolidated  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  a  Synod  was  held 
at  Cashel,  which  met  by  order  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  some  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This 
Synod  was  presided  over  by  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore, 
and  was  attended  by  St.  Laurence  OToole,  Catholicus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam ;  O'Hullucan,  of  Cashel ;  together  with  their 
Suffragan  Bishops,  besides  Abbots,  Archdeacons,  etc.  Gela- 
sius,  the  Primate,  was  not  present,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the 
Ulster  Bishops,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Henry's  writ 
did  not  yet  run  in  Ulster.    In  this  Synod  it  was  enacted  "  that 
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all  the  faithful  do  pay  the  tithe  of  animals,  corn,  and  other 
produce  to  the  church  of  which  they  are  parishioners."  Here 
we  have  an  implied  avowal  of  the  existence  of  parishes,  further 
confirmed  by  another  decree,  ordering  that  "  infants  be  bap- 
tised in  the  holy  font  in  the  baptismal  (parochial)  churches." 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  decrees  produced 
little  or  no  effect  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  Coming,  as 
they  did,  in  the  wake  of  the  invader,  they  were  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  both  clergy  and  people  looked  only  to  their  own 
ecclesiastical  customs,  as  if  the  Synod  of  Cashel  had  never 
been  held.  Consequently,  the  tithe  system  was  not  observed 
generally,  except,  perhaps,  in  those  parts  which  Henry  reserved 
to  his  own  immediate  jurisdiction,  such  as  Dublin  and  its 
appurtenances,  all  Meath  and  Leinster,  besides  Waterford  and 
the  country  thence  tO'  Dunejarvan  included.  But  even  in 
Dublin,  tithes  were  resisted,  if  we  are  to  attach  any  meaning  to 
a  Canon  of  the  Dublin  Diocesan  Synod  presided  over  by 
St.  Laurence^s  successor,  John  Comin,  where  Canon  i8  provides 
that  tythes  be  paid  to  the  mother  churches  out  of  provisions, 
hay,  the  young  of  animals,  flax,  wool,  gardens,  orchards,  and 
out  of  all  things  that  grow  and  renew  yearly,  under  pain  of 
anathema  after  the  third  monition."  Gerald  Barry,  in  1186, 
better  known  as  Camhrensis^  mentions  as  a  reproach  against 
the  Irish  that  they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tdthes  or  first  fruits," 
and  this  was  true  in  those  parts  where  English  influence  was 
not  predominant ;  but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  as 
far  as  Dublin  and  adjacent  counties  are  concerned,  in 
St.  Laurence's  time  both  parishes  and  tithes  were  consum- 
mated facts,  and  that  we  may  safely  date  our  parochial 
histories  from  this  period. 

Tithes,  in  reference  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  may 
arise,  are  commonly  divided  into  great  and  small  tithes. 
The  former  consist  of  the  tithes  of  corn  of  all  kind,  hay,  and 
wood ;  the  latter  of  those  of  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  herbs,  personal 
industry,  and  such  like.  In  the  later  davs  of  the  Establish- 
ment, in  many  instances  all  were  grouped  together,  and  two- 
thirds  constituted  the  great  tithes,  the  remaining  third  the 
small. 

Now,  the  spiritual  person  who  enjoyed  the  .ereat  tithes  was 
styled  the  Rectory  and  his  share  of  the  tithes  Rectorial  tithes. 
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This  individual  was  not  necessarily  bound  to  reside  or  dis- 
charge any  duty  in  the  parish,  but  he  should  always  be  a 
spiritual  person.  The  glaring  anomaly  of  lay  impropriations^ 
by  which  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  countless  parishes  appro- 
priated to  religious  houses  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  became 
vested  in  lay  proprietors,  was  a  form  of  sacrilege  reserved  for 
the  Reformation.  The  Rector,  if  he  himself  did  not  discharge 
the  cure  of  souls,  should  provide  and  present  to  the  Bishop  a 
clergyman  competent  to  discharge  the  cure,  and  who  would  be 
bound  to  residence.  His  title  was  Vicar,  He  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  small,  or  Vicarial  tithes,  and  was  also 
entitled  to  the  Altarages,  or  offerings  for  baptisms,  marriages, 
funerals,  etc.  It  is  manifest  that  he  was  the  parish  priest, 
though  his  title  was  Vicar,  not  Rector.  Amongst  Protestants 
these  distinctive  titles  are  preserved,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons 
that  they  had  transferred  to  them  the  endowments  which 
corresponded  to  them.  They  have  indeed  lost  their  signifi- 
cance for  us  and  passed  from  us  with  the  tithes  ;  though,  in  an 
original  document  of  1631,  preserved  in  the  Franciscan 
Library,  Merchants'  Quay,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  the 
city  parish  priests  of  that  period,  all,  probably  by  way  of 
maintaining  their  claims  if  ever  restitution  came  to  be  made, 
sign  themselves  "  Rector ; "  as,  "  William  Browne,  Rector  of 
St.  Michan's;"  "Patrick  Brangan,  Rector  of  St.  Mchael's." 
Even  in  the  recently  disestablished  Church,  these  appellations 
have  become  meaningless  as  their  endowments  are  now 
administered  in  an  entirely  different  way  and  the  generic 
appellation  of  Incumbent  seems  to  have  pretty  generally  taken 
their  place. 

When  the  Rectorate  was  vested  in  a  religious  community 
of  men  or  women,  the  parish  was  said  to  be  appropriated^  and 
the  appropriators  used  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body,  if  a 
community  of  men  in  Holy  Orders,  to  reside  and  officiate  in 
the  parish  churches  by  turns  or  by  lot.  But  the  practice 
became  the  cause  of  scandal ;  and  by  degrees  the  monks 
ceased  to  officiate  in  the  appropriated  churches,  and  com- 
mitted the  duty  to  stipendiary  vicars,  removable  at  the 
will  of  the  appropriators ;  and  these  officiating  clergymen 
were  often  poorly  paid.  But  by  an  enactment  of  15th 
of  Ric'liard  II.  it  was  decreed  that  ''in  every  license  for 
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the  appropriation  of  a  parish  church,  the  vicarage  should 
be  sufficiently  endowed."  By  the  4th  of  Henry  IV., 
the  independence  of  the  vicars  was  established  :  That  from 
thenceforth  in  every  church  appropriated  there  should  be  a 
secular  clergyman  ordained  Vicar  Perpetual  canonically  insti- 
tuted and  inducted,  and  fitly  endowed  to  do  Divine  service 
and  to  inform  the  people  and  to  keep  hospitality  there ;  and 
that  no  religious  should  in  any  wise  be  made  vicar  in  any 
church  appropriated."  The  endowments  of  vicarages  gene- 
rally consisted  of  a  portion  of  tl;ie  glebe  land  of  the  p^iri'-' 
and,  as  before  mentioned,  the  small  tithes.  This  law  added 
fixity  of  tenure  to  the  actual  parish  priests,  and  rendered  them 
irremovable  except  for  some  canonical  delinquency  and  a 
vicarage  thus  endowed  becomes  a  distinct  benefice,  of  which 
the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  appropriator.  This  law  of 
Henry  IV.  had  not  a  retrospective  effect,  and  did  not  extend 
to  appropriations  made  before  the  first  of  Richard  II.  Hence 
it  happens  that  in  some  appropriated  churches  no  vicar  has 
ever  been  endowed.  In  this  case  the  officiating  clergyman  is 
appointed  by  the  appropriator,  and  is  called  a  Perpetual 
Curate.  He  enters  upon  his  official  duties  by  virtue  of  the 
Bishop's  license  only,  without  institution  or  induction.  Another 
kind  of  perpetual  curacy  arises  from  the  erection  in  a  parish  of 
a  chapel  of  ease,  subject  to  the  mother  church,  in  which  case 
the  pastor  of  the  mother  church  is  regarded  as  the  appro- 
priator. But  in  most  cases  those  curacies  are  not  perpetual, 
and  are  maintained  by  stipends. 

These  details  will  be  better  understood  when  applied  to 
concrete  instances  in  the  history  of  Pre-reformation  parishes  ; 
but  looking  to  the  change  in  discipline  effected  by  the 
legal  change  in  religion,  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  un- 
necessary. One  result  of  this  system  was,  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  greater  portion  of  the  parish  income  was  diverted, 
not,  indeed,  from  purposes  of  religion,  but  from  the  purposes 
of  the  parish. 

Still  another  result  followed — namely,  that  there  were 
a  great  number  of  parishes — over  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin — and  that  most  of  them,  com- 
pared w^ith  our  modern  idea  of  a  parish,  were  very  small. 
It  was  not  the  superficial  area,  nor  yet  the  number  of  its  popu- 
lation, tkat  secured  for  a  district  the  independent  existence  of 
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a  parish;  it  was  its  titheable  capacity,  A  very  extensive 
mountain  district,  barren  and  unproductive,  might  barely  be 
able  to  form  a  parish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  pocket 
of  fertile  land,  with  just  the  ten  families  canonically  required, 
as  a  minimum,  would  justify  its  erection  into  a  parish.  In 
cities,  of  course,  and  large  towns,  where  there  was  no  tithe 
from  land,  but  instead  a  kind  of  income-tax,  known  up  to 
recent  times  as  "  Minister's  Money,"  population  and  its  relative 
prosperity  were  determining  factors. 

There  remains  to  be  explained  just  one  other  point  in 
connection  with  Pre-reformation  practice,  which,  properly 
speaking,  should  have  come  first  in  order — namely,  patronage, 
or  what  canonists  call  the  Jus  Fatronatus.  Of -course,  the 
Bishop  had  the  patronage  of  all  the  unappropriated  churches 
of  his  diocese,  and  could  confer  such  benefices  on  whom  he 
thought  fit ;  but  a  very  ordinary  method  of  augmenting  the 
number  of  churches  in  a  diocese  was  traceable  to  the  faith 
and  piety  of  the  great  Lords  or  Barons.  They  being 
enfeoffed  of  large  and  extensive  territories  founded  churches, 
and  not  unfrequently  endowed  them,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  families  and  the  tenants  and  serfs  on  their  estates.  This 
fact  gave,  in  Canon  Law,  the  right  of  patronage.  It  also 
made  the  bounds  of  many  parishes  co-extensive  with  the 
Manors,  and  entitled  the  founder  to  name  and  present  to  the 
Bishop  the  ecclesiastic  he  desired  to  have  invested  with  the 
cure.  The  Bishop  retained  the  right  of  veto,  but  only  on  cano- 
nical grounds,  and  if  these  were  not  forthcoming  and  proved, 
he  was  bound  to  institute  and  induct  the  person  so  presented 
into  the  charge  of  the  parish.  Up  to  the  present  day  this  right 
is  acknowledged  in  the  parish  of  Killarney,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare  is  reputed  patron.  Then,  where  religious  houses 
abounded,  whether  of  men  or  women,  by  degrees  many 
parishes  were  appropriated  to  them,  which  gave  them,  not 
only  the  patronage,  but  the  great  tithes  as  well.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  carried  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  that  Arch- 
bishop Allen  (a.d.  1532)  complains  in  his  Liber  Niger,  that 
out  of  239  benefices  in  the  diocese,  only  forty  remained  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop. 

Lastly  came  the  practice  of  Papal  provisions,  in  the  form  of 
letters  of  reque.st,  called  "mandates"  or  "  expectatives ; " 
which  seemed  to  supersede  or  absorb  the  ri;::;hts  of  private 
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patrons.  Clement  V.  reserved  all  benefices  to  the  Vope  and 
made  reversionary  grants,  or  provzszons,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  actual  incumbents.  The  Parliament  of  Edward  J 
assembled  at  Carlisle,  made  strong  remonstrances  against 
this  practice  and  it  was  a  source  of  continual  friction  between 
England  and  the  Holy  See;  yet  it  was  not  without  its  com- 
pensations, for  It  insured  in  many  instances  that  able,  learned 
and  zealous  clergymen  were  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls 
who  might  otherwise  be  abandoned  to  the  doubtful  supervision 
ot  some  Court  favourite  or  greedy  benefice-monger 

The  enactments  of  Elizabeth  brought  all  these  arrange- 
ments, as  far  as  Catholics  were  concerned,  to  an  end  Her 
enactments  had  but  one  object  in  view,  to  crush  the 
Ca  hohc  faith  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people: 
and  that  object  was  pursued  steadily  and  relentlessly, 
.-.piscopal  bees,  Cathedrals,  and  parish  churches  were  seized 
and  appropriated  to  Protestant  worship ;  tithes  were  seques- 
tered and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  foreign  and  hereti- 
cal clergy,  and  the  people,  with  their  legitimate  pastors,  were 
left  the  alternative  of  conforming  to  the  new  creed  or  of  shifting 
for  themselves.  Aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  strengthened, 
we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  prayers  of  our  great  St.  Patrick, 
they  elected  the  latter  course,  and  without  Bishops  or  churches 
or  parishes  or  tithes,  hunted  like  wolves  and  with  prices  set 
upon  their  heads,  the  priests,  who  nearly  all  remained  faithful, 
and  the  people,  from  amongst  whom  there  were  but  few 
defections,  clung  closely  together,  and  silently  but  firmly 
passed  through  this  forty  years  of  fiery  trial,  and  came  out  in 
the  end  unscathed.  It  was  a  painful,  but  an  heroic  and  a 
glorious  struggle,  and  we  that  inherit  the  happy  results  of  it 
can  but  very  imperfectly  realise  all  that  we  should  be  grateful 
for. 

From  the  apostasy  of  Archbishop  Curwin,  in  1560,  until  the 
Papal  appointment  of  Oviedo,  in  1600,  Catholic  Dublin  was 
v/ithout  an  Archbishop.  Priests  there  were,  numerous  in  the 
beginning,  ministering  by  stealth,  and  depending  on  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  which  was  never  found  wanting  ;  but 
death  soon  thinned  their  ranks,  and  until  the  establishment 
of  the  foreign  seminaries,  there  was  no  recruiting  ground. 
The  few  that  remained  tow^ards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  to  do  their  best  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
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faithful,  aided  by  a  few  Jesuit  fathers,  some  courageous  Fran- 
ciscans, and  other  religious,  all  furnished  by  the  Holy  See 
with  faculties  which  were  not  limited  by  parochial  frontiers  or 
privileges,  everyone  being  free  to  minister  and  help  where  he 
could.  No  doubt,  in  many  places,  during  this  period,  priests 
devoted  themselves  to  certain  districts,  and  might  so  far  be 
considered  to  all  intents  and  purposes  parish  priests ;  but  all 
regular  organisation  had  been  overthrown,  hierarchical  juris- 
diction had  ceased  to  have  a  meaning,  and  the  parochial 
system  was  brought  to  a  temporary  standstill. 

Not  until  Oviedo's  successor.  Archbishop  Matthews,  came 
to  live  in  Dublin  could  anything  be  done  to  re-erect  the 
prostrate  pillars  of  the  sanctuary.  Though  the  days  of  perse- 
secution  had  come  to  an  end,  still  courage  had  been  acquired 
from  the  long  preceding  struggle.  Dr.  Matthews  assembled  a 
Synod  in  Kilkenny  in  1614,  when  decrees  were  adopted 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  afflicted  Church  of  Ireland,  at 
least  for  the  Province  of  Leinster,  over  which  he  presided  as 
Metropolitan.  Parishes  were  re-erected,  principally  by  unions 
of  several  of  the  small  pre-existing  parishes.  Boundaries  were 
fixed  to  each,  and  a  priest  assigned,  with  the  modest  title 
of  parish  priest.  There  was  no  legal  status  for  him.  He 
was  bound  to  minister  to  his  flock  as  best  he  could,  in  the 
dark  hours  of  the  night,  in  the  holes  and  caverns  of  the  earth. 
There  were  no  tithes  to  maintain  him,  though  they  were  still 
wrung  out  of  an  impoverished  people.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  augmented  by  the  now  unjust  tithe,  they  said  to 
their  priest,  "  Trust  to  us  and  fear  not."  He  did  trust,  and  he 
found  an  unfailing  Providence.  From  that  day  out  the  primi- 
tive voluntary  system  resumed  its  place  amongst  us,  and  neither 
priest  nor  people  ever  had  reason  to  regret  the  experi- 
ment. These  details,  even  in  their  condensed  form,  will,  I 
trust,  prove  sufficient  to  clear  the  ground  for  our  parochial 
historians,  and  may  enable  them  to  furnish  a  complete  and 
connected  history  of  each  parish,  from  its  embryonic  form 
during  the  Celtic  period,  through  its  legal  or^^anisation,  from 
Henry  II.  to  Elizabeth,  and  down  to  its  revived  apostolic 
simplicity,  the  form  in  which  it  has  rea'^hed  us,  w.itered  by  the 
tears,  and  labours,  and  blood  of  glorious  confessors  and  of 
many  martyrs. 
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1.  — The  Sacred  Heart,  Donnybrook. 

2.  — Star  of  the  Sea,  Sandymount. 

3.  — St.  Mary's,  Haddington  Road. 

4.  — St.  Patrick's,  Ringsend. 


In    Two  Parts. 


PART  I. 

|P  to  the  year  1876  the  four  Parishes  of  which  we 
now  propose  to  make  a  })rief  historical  review-, 
_  ^  formed  but  one,  registered  in  the  ^'  Irish  Catholic 

Directory    of  that  day  under  the  joint  but  cumbrous  title 
ot    Irishtown,  Donnybrook,  Ringsend,  and  Sandymount." 
Of  these  four  the  most  ancient  is 

DONNYBROOK. 

THE  CELTIC  PERIOD. 

_  Donnybrook,  anciently  Domnacli  Broc,  i.e.,  Church  of 
Broc,  written  by  mediseval  scribes  as  Doveiiachhroc,  or 
Vonahrok,  and  now  Donnybrook,  was  formerly  the  designa- 
tion of  a  village  of  very  ancient  origin  clustered  round  a 
church  founded  by   a   holy   woman   named  Broc  and 
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dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God.  Broc  was  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Dallbronach 
of  the  Desii,  of  Bregia,  in  the  Co.  of  Meath,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  works  attributed  to  Aengus  the  Culdee. 
This  would  show  her  to  have  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  She  established 
a  Convent  of  Nuns,  and  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal, 
Mobi,  a  Nun  of  Donnybrook,  is  noticed  on  September  30. 

Of  St.  Broc,  or  of  her  Nuns,  or  of  the  village  surrounding 
them,  little  more  is  recorded  in  our  Celtic  Annals,  and  be- 
yond some  scare  of  the  Danes,  of  which  a  recent  discovery 
of  a  quantity  of  human  bones  near  Seaview  Terrace  fur- 
nished traces,  the  Celtic  History  of  Donnybrook  seems  to 
have  been  uneventful. 

The  MEDiiEVAL  Period. 

The  old  Celtic  Church  of  St.  Broc,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  still  existing  Churchyard,  was  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  and  to  this  period  we  may 
refer  the  commencement  of  our  parochial  history.  It  had 
been  accounted  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Taney  or  Dun- 
drum,  a  great  monastic  centre  in  Celtic  days,  and  though 
the  monastic  arrangement  ceased  with  the  advent  of  the 
Normans,  Donnybrqok  continued  affiliated  to  Dundrum 
during  the  administration  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole 
and  his  immediate  successors,  John  Comyn,  and  Henry  de 
Loundres. 

The  village  and  surrounding  country  formed  part  of  the 
chieftainry  of  MacGillamocholmog,  one  of  the  leading 
suh-righs  of  the  provincial  King  of  Leinster,  the 
ill-starred  Dermot  MacMurrough.  The  latter's  daughter 
was  the  chieftain's  wife,  and  under  such  influence  he 
seems  to  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Norman  power.  As  soon  as  the  conquest  of  Leinster 
was  complete,  MacGillamocholmog  appears  no  longer  as  an 
Irish  Cliief,  but  seems  to  liave  settled  down  into  the  position 
of  an  extensive  landlord  of  the  lands  he  had  previously 
ruled.  Some  of  these  he  conveyed  to  the  new  comers  on 
feudal  conditions ;  whilst  he  bestowed  others  on  religious 
houses  of  Irish  foundation,  such  as  All  Hallows,  and  St. 
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Mary's  Abbey,  as  well  as  on  the  new  Norman  foundation, 
of  St.  Thomas,  which,  through  one  of  his  immediate  descen- 
dants became  possessed  of  Kilruddery  adjoining  Bray. 

The  largest  new  grantee  in  this  portion  of  the  ex-chief's 
district  was  undoubtedly  Walter  de  Rideleford,  a  brave 
Norman  knigJit,  and  one  of  the  foremost  followers  of 
Strongbow.  Besides  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  Co. 
Kildare,  surrounding  Castledermot,  and  the  lordship  of 
Bray,  he  practically  got  almost  all  the  land  of  South  Co. 
Dublin  not  already  in  possession  of  the  Archbishop  (in  trust 
for  the  See),  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  or  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 
From  Bullock  to  Blackrock  belonged  to  the  latter  ;  from 
Bray  to  Stillorgan  was  Cathedral  property,  whilst  Dalkey, 
Rathmichael,  Shankhill,  part  of  Taney,  part  of  Roebuck 
and  Cullenswood  were  See  lands.  But  from  Blackrock  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dodder  at  Ringsend,  with  che  townland 
of  forty  acres  "  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dodder,  and  on 
up  by  the  Swan  river  across  Up.  Leeson  St.,  through  Appian 
way  and  Chelmsford  Road  to  the  Archbishop's  land  in 
Cullenswood,  all  that  fell  to  De  Rideleford.  The  extensive 
townland  afterwards  known  as  Bagotrath,  stretching  from 
Ballsbridge  to  Merrion  Row,  does  not  seem  to  have  formed 
portion  of  the  Norman  adventurer's  grant. 

De  Rideleford  soon  after  coming  into  possession  of  this 
handsome  estate  followed  the  pious  custom  of  his  country- 
men, and  bestowed  the  townland  of  ^'  forty  acres  "  on  the 
Priory  of  All  Hallow's  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  De  Rideleford's  descendant  and  full 
namesake,  leased  to  John  Frambald  Fitzbodekyn,  one  of  his 
Kildare  tenants,  something  more  than  a  carucate  of  land 
lying  between  Donnybrook  and  Merrion,  which  nearly  a 
century  later  came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Smothe,  who 
built  a  house  thereon,  whence  it  was  called  Smotlie's  Court, 
gradually  softened  into  Simmonscourt,  and  still  distinguished 
by  the  interesting  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

Male   heirs  of  De   Rideleford   having  failed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  his  property  passed  to  one   of  his 
female  descendants,  who  never  marrying,  but,  according 
to  tradition,  having  taken  the  veil,  had  it  conveyed  to  the 
j  Crown,  and   thence  passing  through  various  owners,  it 
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eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Fitz^villiams 
of  Dundrum,  whose  descendant  in  the  female  line, — the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery — retains  it  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Simmonscourt  property  similarly  changed  hands, 
until  finally  in  139o,  it  was  conveyed  to  John  Drake, 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  by  will  bequeathed  it  to  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  condition  that  prayers  shoukl  be 
offered  continually  for  him  and  his  relations.  This  the 
Fitzwilliams  also  annexed,  first  by  lease,  afterwards  by 
purchase,  as  also  Scalled  Hill  or  Scarlet  Hill,  the  modern 
Sandymount,  thus  becoming  sole  owners  of  this  extensive 
area,  comprising  Thorncastle  (Williamstown),  Cnocro 
(Booterstown),  Donny brook,  Merrion,  Simmonscourt,  Sandy- 
mount,  Irishtown,  and  Ringsend,  which  in  pre-Keformation 
days  constituted  the  Parish  of  Donnybrook. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  Church  remained  affiliated 
to  Dundrum  during  the  Episcopates  of  St.  Laurence.  John 
Comyn  and  Archbishop  Henr}^,  but  in  Archbishop  Luke's 
time  [1228-1256]  Donnybrook  achieved  an  independent 
parochial  existence,  and  had  for  its  Parish  Priest,  William 
de  Komney,  the  Archbishop's  Chaplain.  This  autonomy, 
however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  for  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin  was  induced  to  exchange  his  previous  Prebend  of 
half  Lusk  for  Taney  and  its  subservient  Chapels.  Donny- 
brook had  been  one  of  these  and  was  now  claimed  by  the 
Archdeacon,  and  henceforward  it  was  accounted  a  Chapelry 
of  Taney.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin  became  the  Rector  of  Donnybrook  or 
its  Parochus  hahitualis^  but  non-resident,  yet  enjoying  the 
Rectorial  and  all  other  tithes,  whilst  to  administer  the 
Parish,  and  have  the  charge  of  souls  therein,  he  presented 
and  remunerated  a  (chaplain  who  should  be  resident,  and 
thus  became  the  Parockns  actualis  or  acting  Parish  Priest. 
The  rank  of  Chaplain  though  weighted  with  parochial 
responsibilities  was  not  of  that  conspicuous  order  to  ensure 
an  enduring  record  of  those  who  filled  the  office,  so  that 
during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
Donnybrook  becoming  part  of  the  corps  of  the  Arclideacon^s 
dignity,  down  to  the  accossion  of  Elizabeth,  the..uairves  of 
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only  two  of  the  Chaplains  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  find 
casual  mention  in  Christ  Church  Deeds.  In  a  Deed  of 
1312,  we  meet  with  ''John,  Chaplain  of  Donny  brook";  and 
again  in  a  Deed  of  1391,  we  read  of  a  transaction  with 
John  Mynagh,  Chaplain." 

When  the  Fitzwilliams,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  settled  down  in  Merrion,  in  all  probability  they 
provided  a  Chapel  of  ease  in  that  locality,  for  we  find  that 
Richard  Fitzwilliam,  who  died  in  1528,  bequeathed  to  the 
Church  at  Merrion  a  gown  of  camlet  and  doublet  of  satin  , 
and  to  his  ghostly  father  his  finest  black  hose."  The  dis- 
used graveyard  on  the  Blackrock  road  indicates  the  site  of 
this  Chapel. 

Extensive  as  the  parochial  area  was,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  but  sparsely  inhabited.  It  was  much  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  what  was  then  called  the  "  Irish 
enemy,"  and  was  in  consequence  anything  but  a  desirable 
locality  to  reside  in.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  tenants  of  Thorncastle  who  lived  in  a  village  now 
marked  by  Booterstown  Avenue,  were  all  killed  by  the 
mountain  raiders  and  the  village  destroyed  ;  and  in  1356  it 
was  deemed  a  short-sighted  policy  for  the  men  of  Donny- 
brook,who  were  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  probably  protected 
by  walls,  to  resist  a  rate  to  pay  for  watchmen  on  the 
mountains  to  warn  them  when  the  Irish  enennes  were 
meditating  an  incursion.  So  that  the  resident  Chaplain 
at  Donnybrook,  with  possibly  an  assistant  at  Merrion,  might 
have  been  f^und  adequate  to  the  spiritual  requirements  of 
the  P  aris '  .L 1 ;  c  last  item  worth  recording  as  belonging  to 
this  perioa,  >vas  ilie  valuation  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Henry  the  E^'glith  in  1546,  when  that  monarch  dissolved  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  It  is  transcribed  as 
follows  : — 

DONABROKE. 

Demesne  — In  the  townland  of  Donabroke  the  demesne 
belonging  to  the  Hector  consists  of  a  mansion,  and  3  stangs 
of  arable  land,  worth  3s.  and  4d.  per  annum. 

B 
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Tithes. — The  tithes  extend  over  the  townlands  of  Dona- 
broke,  Meryon,  Smothescort,  Balesclatter,  the  lands  of 
Allhalloes,  and  Bagotrath,  worth,  together  with  the  tithes 
of  fish,  altarages,  and  oblations,  £15  per  annum  (beside  the 
Curate's  stipend  and  repair  of  the  Chancel).  Amount 
£15  3s.  4d." 

If  we  multiply  this  total  by  fifteen  we  shall  have  approxi- 
mately its  value  in  present  coin.  The  demesne  and  mansion 
are  described  in  a  lease,  dated  1684,  as  adjoining  to  the 
churchyard  of  Donabrook  on  the  north  side  and  containing 
half  an  acre. 

The  Modern  Period. 

The  Parochial  arrangements  just  detailed  continued 
peacefully  down  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558  and 
for  the  two  first  years  of  her  reign.  But  now  came  the 
great  apostasy  when  all  this  was  to  be  changed. 

From  1562  or  thereabouts  the  Queen  had  her  will  in  all 
things  spiritual.  Her  supremacy  in  spirituals  as  well  as 
temporals  should  be  acknowledged,  the  Pope's  jurisdiction 
foresworn,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  suppressed,  the 
Seven  Sacraments  banished,  the  veneration  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God  and  of  the  Saints  proscribed,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  enforced,  and  all  people  compelled  to  attend  on 
Sundays  their  Parish  Church,  [now  transformed  into  a 
Protestant  Church],  under  pain  of  spiritual  censure  and 
fine.  Churches  and  Chapels,  and  Tithes,  and  Benefices, 
and  Parochial  Demesnes  and  Manses,  were  all  sequestrated 
and  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  new  State  Religion, 
whilst  the  people  who  remained  true  to  the  old  faith  together 
with  their  Pastors  were  driven  out  into  the  wilderness.  We 
know  not  how  the  then  Chaplain  of  Donnybrook  comported 
himself  in  this  trying  time,  but  in  the  absence  of  records,  we 
feel  inclined  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  pre- 
sume, that,  spurning  all  offers  to  conformity  he  continued 
faithful  to  his  sacred  trust.  But  of  the  people  we  can  have 
no  doubt,  for  amongst  statistics  compiled  seventy  years 
later  we  can  only  find  "  about  fortie  "  attending  the  Parish 
[}*rotestant|   Church    and    these   mostly  outsiders  who 
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meanwhile  had  migrated  into  the  Parish.  How  it  fared  witli 
the  Catholics  in  the  interval  remains  unwritten  history,  but 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Fitzwilliams  of  Merrion,  of  the 
Walsh's  of  Ballawly,  of  the  Wolverston's  of  Stillorgan,  of 
the  Archbolds  of  Kilmacud,  and  of  others  of  the  surround- 
ing catholic  gentry,  secured,  as  we  know,  to  both  priest  and 
people,  shelters  for  celebrating  and  hearing  Mass  respectivel  y, 
and  for  practising  their  other  religious  duties,  until  a  better 
day  should  arrive  when  some  attempt  could  be  made  to 
vindicate  the  right  of  catholics  to  live  in  their  own  land. 

This  day  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  until  the  year 
1G15,  and  then  with  but  the  faintest  streak  of  dawn.  In 
that  year  Archbishop  Matthews,  the  Catholic  Prelate,  then 
presiding  over  the  See  of  Dublio,  ventured  to  hold  a  Pro- 
vincial Synod  in  Kilkenny,  whereat,  amongst  many  useful 
and  necessary  enactments  it  was  decreed  that  Parishes  should 
be  re-constituted  and  their  boundaries  defined.  The  very 
limited  number  of  Catholic  clergy  then  available  did  not 
permit  the  allocation  of  a  priest  to  each  and  all  of  the  pre- 
existing Parishes,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
effect,  according  to  circumstances,  a  union  of  two  or  more 
Parishes,  and  each  such  nev/ly  formed  composite  Parish  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  one  Priest  who  thenceforward  'vvould 
be  recognised  as  its  Parish  Priest.  In  pursuance  of  ohi;» 
Synodal  Decree,  the  old  Parishes  of  Donnybrook  (including 
Booterstown),  Stillorgan,  Kilmacud,  Taney  or  Duudrum, 
were  united  and  formed  into  one  Parish.  The  earliest 
information  we  have  concerning  it  comes  from  the  Visitation 
Report  of  the  Protestant  Archbishop  Bulkeley  returned  in 
1630,  and  this  is  what  he  says  : 

DONABROOKE 

The  Church  and  Chauncel  are  in  good  repair  and  decency. 
There  is  a  Mass-priest  named  J ohn  Cawhill  [Cahill],  who 
says  Mass  in  that  Parish  and  in  the  near  adjoining  Parishes, 
and  especially  in  the  towns  of  Merrion,  Duudrum,  and 

Ballawly  In  the  Parish  of  Donabrooke 

there  are  about  fortie  that  go  to  Church." 
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This  brief  but  interesting  record  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  chapter  in  our  new  parochial  history.  It  gives  the  name 
of  our  first  pastor,  Father  Cahill,  and  locates  the  several 
centres  wherein  he  was  enabled  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mys  teries.  Merrion  Castle,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Fitz Wil- 
liam, now  occupied  by  the  Female  Blind  Asylum,  was  one 
of  these  early  rendezvous  ;  Dundrum  Castle,  occupied  by 
Colonel  Fitzwilliam,  was  another  safe  resort,  and  the 
Walsh  of  Ballawly,  a  kinsman  of  Walsh  of  Carrickmines 
furnished  a  third  retreat.  For  Donnybrook  itself  no  place 
is  mentioned,  but  we  may  assume  that  Irishtown  which 
furnished  the  largest  population  in  the  district,  accommo- 
dated some  modest  tenement  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
temporary  chapel  for  itself  and  neighbourhood.  The 
superficial  area  of  tliis  new  Parish  looks  no  doubt  extensive, 
but  the  population  was  comparatively  small,  and  clerical 
assistance  might  be  counted  on  from  time  to  time  from  other 
priests  or  friars  visiting  or  sheltering  at  the  houses  of  the 
surroimding  gentry. 

From  1630  until  the  advent  of  Cromwell  i-ecords  are 
silent.  With  Cromwell,  the  Priest,  the  Wolf,  and  the 
Tory,"  went  into  oneand  the  same  category,  as  ^'burthensome 
beasts,"  to  be  hunted  down  aud  exterminated,  and  the 
extermination  was  accomplished  but  too  successfully.  When 
a  Priest  managed  to  escape  his  pursuers,  and  hold  his  ground, 
it  was  only  by  stealth,  at  dead  of  night,  and  at  irregular 
intervals  that  he  and  his  people  could  venture  to  come 
together.  So  for  this  decade  of  terroi'  our  history  must 
remain  a  blank.  But  a  survey  and  a  census  made  within 
this  })eriod  in  1654  and  1659  respectively,  are  not  without 
interest ;  the  first  showing  how  that  the  landed  estate  of 
the  Parisli  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  catholic  owner, 
the  Lord  of  Merrion,  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  the  other  the 
number  of  the  poi)ulation.  The  Survey  is  entitled  ^'  A 
Survey  of  the  lialf  barony  of  Pathdowne  in  the  Co.  of 
Dublin  by  order  of  Chas.  Fleetwood,  Lord  De))uty,  Oct.  4, 
1654."  We  extract  the  portion  referring  to  the  civil 
Parisli  of  D()nnyl)r()ok. 
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THE   PARISH    OF    DONNYBROOK    WITH  IPS 
BOUNDS,  Etc. 

The  said  Parish  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  the  sea,  on  fhe  souiti 
with  Stillorgan,  in  the  Parish  of  Kill,  on  the  West  with  the  Parish  of 
Tarmee  and  Milltown,   and  on   the  North  with  the  Ring's-end  and 


Proprietor's 
Name  and 
his  qualifi- 
cation. 

Denomina- 
tions of  land 

Number  of 
acres  by  es- 
timate of 
the  country. 

Land  profitable  and 
its  quantity. 

Land  unprofit- 
able and  waste. 

Value  of  the 
whole  and 
each  of  the 

said  land  as 
it  was  in 
1640. 

Lord  of 
Merrion. 
Irish  Pa- 
pist. 

Simon's 
Court  by- 
estimate 

two 
plowlands 

One  hun- 
dred and 
ten  acres. 

Meadow  20  0  0 
Arable      80  0  0 
Pasture    10  0  0 

By  the 
jury  £70. 
By  us;i90 

OBSERVATIONS. 
To  the  Proprietor — The  proprietor  is  possessed  of  the  premises  as  his 
inheritance. 

To  the  Building — There  is  on  the  premises  one  house  slated  and  a 
garden  plot.    The  buildings  are  valued  by  the  jury  at  £60. 

To  the  Tythes— The  tythes  belong  to  the  College  of  Dubhn. 

To  the  Bounds — The  premises  are  bounded  on  the  East  mth  the  sea, 
on  the  South  with  Merrion,  on  the  West  with  Donnybrook,  and  on  the 
North  with  Ring's-end. 


Lord  of 

Merrion.  |  Merrion. 
Irish  Pa-  j  •'^^^^^^^^^  ; 

I  plowland 


Four- 
score 
acres. 


I  Meadow  20  0  Ol 
i  Arable  60  0  Oi 
Pasture     0  0  0| 


By  the 
jury  £40. 
By  us  £70 


OBSERVATIONS. 

To  the  Proprietor — The  proprietor  was  possessed  of  the  premises  as 
his  inheritance,  and  did  mortgage  the  same  to  Richard  Earl  of  Corke, 
five  or  six  years  before  the  rebellion  [1641]. 

To  the  Buildings — There  is  on  the  premises  an  old  decayed  castle,  with 
a  large  barren,  valued  by  the  jury  at  £200. 

To  the  Royalties,  Tythes,  etc. — The  premises  are  a  manor,  and  keep 
Court-leet  and  Court-baron.    The  tythes  belong  to  the  College  of  DubUn. 

To  the  Bounds — The  premises  are  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  sea,  on 
the  S.  with  Butterstown,  W.  Rabuck,  and  on  the  N.  with  the  Riuijj's-end. 


Sir  Wm,  ! 
Reeves  of|  Butters 
Rasal-    town.  By 


laght, 
English 
Protes- 
tant. 


estimate 

three 
plowlands 


Two  j 
hundred 
and  forty 
acres. 


Meadow 

Arable 

Pasture 


A.  R.  p. 

5  0  0 
200  0  0 
35  0  0 


By  the 
'jury  /lOO. 
By  us 
£125. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

To  the  Proprietor — The  proprietor  was  possessed  of  the  premises  in 
right  of  a  mortgage  from  the  Lord  of  Merrion,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
3'ears  before  the  wars. 

To  the  Buildings — There  is  on  the  premises  one  castle  in  repair,  and 
a  yard  and  plot  valued  by  jurj^  at  £20. 

To  the  Woods  and  Mines — There  is  on  the  premises  a  small  grove  of 
ash  trees  set  for  ornament. 

To  the  Royalties,  Tythes,  etc. — The  premises  are  a  manor  and  kept 
Court-leet  and  Court-baron,  the  tythes  to  Christ  Church. 

To  the  Bounds — The  premises  are  bounded  on  the  E.  with  the  sea,  on 
the  S.  with  Kill  of  the  Grange,  on  the  W.  with  Rabuck,  and  on  the  N. 
with  Merrion. 

The  Census  was  made  in  1659.  It  does  not  profess  to 
give  the  religions  denominations  of  the  people  enumerated 
but  only  their  nationality,  distinguishing  those  of 
English  descent  from  those  of  Irish  descent.  Whilst  we 
may  assume  the  latter  to  have  been  all  Catholics,  it  would 
be  wrono'  to  infer  that  all  enumerated  as  English  had  been 
Protestants,  for  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  great 
majority  remained  Catholic.  The  returns  are  made  by 
Towuslands,  and  give  the  number  of  individuiils  in  each 
Townland. 


English 

Irish. 

Total 

Dundrum 

14 

33 

47 

Church  town 

2 

5 

7 

Roebuck 

2 

17 

19 

Sy  mm  on  scour  t ... 

12 

20 

32 

Still  organ 

13 

25 

38 

Kilmacud 

11 

2 

13 

Little  Newtown 

2 

2 

Eooterstowne   . . . 

41 

41 

Ringsend 

59 

21 

80 

Irish  town 

...   •  23 

75 

98 

Donibrook 

...      ^  4 

9 

13 

Raggotrath 

3 

29 

32 

143 

279 

422 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-two  souls  all  told  do  not  make 
too  lieavy  a  burthen  for  any  Pastor,  but  look  miserably  few 
for  such  an  extensive  area.     However,  again  we  must 
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remember,  that  the  district  had  been  ravaged  more  than 
once  by  the  Irish  (Confederate)  forces  in  the  civil  war  of 
1641,  and  moreover  it  must  have  suffered  from  the  battle  of 
Rathmines  fought  on  its  very  borders,  and  from  the  constant 
marchings  and  countermarchings  of  Cromwellian  freebooters ; 
whilst  the  phigue  which  desolated  Dublin  during  the 
Commonwealth  did  not  spare  this  locality  more  than  any 
other. 

Whether  Father  Cahill  survived  the  Cromwellian  visi- 
tation or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  and  the  name  of  his 
immediate  successor  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  A.  list  of 
the  Dublin  clergy  who  attended  Archbishop  Russell's 
Diocesan  Synod  in  1685,  gives  Patrick  Gilmore,  who  from 
a  later  document  we  know  to  have  been  Parish  Priest  of 
Eooterstowne  and  Donnybrook.  But  even  supposing  the 
latter  to  have  commenced  his  Pastorship  in  1680  or  there- 
abouts, a  gap  still  remains  between  him  and  Father  Cahill 
which  possibly  further  research  may  bridge  over. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  put  an  end  to  the  wild 
debacle  of  the  Parliament  and  brought  some  measure  of 
comfoi  t  to  the  afflicted  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Priest-hunting 
was  discontinued,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  such  of  the  clergy 
as  survived  could  now  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places, 
and  walk  abroad  in  heaven's  sunlight.  Quietly  and  prudently 
they  re-assumed,  without  apparent  molestation,  the  discharge 
of  their  sacred  ministry.  Yet  the  amount  of  toleration 
Touchsafed  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  was  ever  fluctuating,  was  sometimes  sus- 
pended, and  may  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  withdrawn 
when  the  Venerable  Oliver  Plunkett  was  martyred  at 
Tyburn  in  1681,  and  Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
imprisoned  unto  death.  This  however  was  the  culminating 
point,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyr  purchased  a  period  of 
tranquility. 

It  was  during  this  period  and  the  quickly  following  reign 
of  a  Catholic  King,  James  II. — that  the  clergy  with  the 
aid  of  their  faithful  people  ventured  to  erect  our  first 
unpretentious  Chapels,  or  rather  ventured  to  adiipt  existing 
out-houses,  stables,  and  other  such  buildings  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Chapel.    To  these  years  therefore  we  may  safely  refer 
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the  first  appearance  of  public  Chapels  in  Irishtowne  and 
Booterstown — Donnybrook;  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  had  to 
wait  a  century  longer  before  it  saw  a  Catholic  Chapel  in  its 
midst.  The  site  of  Irishtown  Chapel  has  been  recently  built 
over,  but  can  be  easily  identified  from  the  name  "  Chapel 
Avenue"  preserved  to  the  adjacent  thoroughfare.  The  site 
of  Booterstown  Chapel,  called  ^'Mass-House"  in  Roque's 
survey  early  in  the  next  century,  is  the  same  as  that  on  which 
the  present  Parochial  Church  stands  in  Booterstown  Avenue. 

If,  as  we  conjecture,  Father  Gil  more  commenced  Parish 
Priest  in  1680-81  or  thereabouts  he  began  his  ministrations 
in  peace,  and  contrasted  with  all  that  went  before,  his  lines 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  We  first 
meet  mention  of  him  in  a  list  drawn  up  at  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  1685,  of  those  present  who  made  the  prescribed 
profession  of  faith.  The  Church  was  then  resting  beneath 
the  quiet  shade  of  James  the  Second's  protection  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  period  of  prosperity  and  development 
which  the  events  of  the  previous  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  rendered  absolutely  impossible.  But  this  peace  was 
destined  to  be  shortlived,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
struggle  on  the  Boyne  in  1690,  dashed  all  hopes,  rivetted 
our  chains  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  was  the  prelude  to 
a  fiercer  and  more  relentless  persecution  than  almost  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Archbisliop  Russell  was  hunted 
down,  arrested,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died.  An 
Act  of  William's  first  Parliament  banished  all  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Vicars-General,  and  all  the  religious  communi- 
ties, whilst  such  of  the  secular  clergy  as  were  sufiered  to 
remain,  were  classified  and  listed  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion if  at  any  time  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  call 
them  to  account.  The  original  of  one  of  these  lists  is 
l)reserved  in  Marsh's  Library,  dated  1697,  and  from  it  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : — 

^'Mr.  Patrick  Gilmore,  Parish  Priest  of  Donabrook  and 
Kilgobbin,  living  for  the  most  i)art  within  the  union  of 
Monkstowne,''  and  lower  down,  Parish  of  Monkstown. 
Patrick  Gillmore,  Parish  Priest  of  Stillorgan,  living  at 
ISewtown-on-the-Strand  (Blackrock),  and  officiates  at 
Butterstowne." 
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The  introduction  of  Kiigobbin  is  clearly  a  mistake  of  the 
person  who  drew  up  the  list,  as  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  Kiigobbin  v;as  accounted  as  in  the  other  Parish  which 
had  headquarters  in  Loughlinstown  or  Cabinteely.  But 
these  extracts,  as  well  as  the  list  of  1704,  combine  in  fixing 
for  us  the  residence  of  the  Parish  Priest  as  souiewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Booterstowne,  Blackrock,  or  Seapoint. 
This  list  makes  no  mention  of  any  curate  or  assistant  to 
take  charge  of  the  Ringsend,  Trishtown,  and  Donnybrook 
districts,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Father  Gilmore  had  an 
assistant  conveniently  located ,  especially  as  in  the  later  and 
more  complete  list  of  registered  "  Popish  Clergy  "  of  1704, 
we  find  mention  of  Father  Richard  Fox  as  residing  at 
Beggar^s  Bush,  though  registered  (to  evade  the  law)  as  P.P. 
of  Escor  (near  Lucan).  The  terrible  succession  of  penal 
enactments  during  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  merciless 
manner  in  which  they  were  enforced,  easily  account  for  the 
absence  of  any  details  concerning  the  Parish  whose  history 
we  are  endeavouring  briefly  to  record.  The  only  notable 
event,  and  that  a  sad  one,  which  occurred  during  this  inter- 
val, was  the  apostasy  of  Fitzwilliam.  Through  storm  and 
stress,  through  persecutions  and  confiscations,  from  Eliza- 
beth's time  down,  the  Fitzwilliam  family  had  remained 
staunch  and  loyal  Catholics.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
they  had  recovered  their  estates  confiscated  by  Cromwell, 
and  Thomas,  the  fourth  Yiscount,  was  of  James  II. 's  Privy 
Council,  and  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Limerick  was  in 
command  of  a  troop  of  horse  which  displayed  considerable 
bravery  in  Kerry  in  an  encounter  with  King  William's 
forces.  For  this  he  was  attainted,  but  subsequently  the 
attainder  was  reversed,  and  in  1695  he  attempted  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  being  unwilling  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  His 
son,  the  fifth  Yiscount,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in 
1704,  but  being  a  vain  man  and  ambitious  of  taking  a  part 
in  public  life,  in  1711  he  abandoned  his  faith  that  he  might 
be  able  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  thus 
ended  the  long  line  of  the  Catholic  Fitzwilliams.  It  was 
his  eldest  daughter  who  married  the  Lord  Pembroke  of  that 
day,  and  thus,  by  will  of  the  seventh  Yiscount,  the  house 
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of  Pembroke  had  the  reversion  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Fitz William  estates  when  the  latter  died  in  1776. 

The  defection  of  his  leading  parishioner  must  have  been 
a  sore  trial  to  the  Parish  Priest,  especially  as  all  the  other 
Catholic  landed  gentry  of  his  parish,  who  had  recovered 
their  estates  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  had  gradually 
disappeared.  Still  organ  knew  the  Wolverstons  no  longer, 
for  even  before  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  lands  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Joshua  Allen.  Kilmacud 
passed  from  the  Catholic  Archbolds  to  a  Protestant  branch 
of  the  same  family  ;  whilst  Walsh  of  Ballawly  had  long- 
since  vanished  and  his  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cromwellian  Colonel  Dobson.  ]>fow,  the  last  and  most 
influential  of  the  group,  conforms  to  the  established 
Church  that  he  may  sit  among  his  peers  and  help  to  frame 
ciuel  laws  to  trouble  the  conscience  of  his  Catholic  fellow 
country  men.  The  list  of  renegades  from  the  Faith  in  tlic: 
early  eighteenth  century  far  exceeding  the  number  of 
defections  that  occurred  in  the  previous  persecutions, 
proves  how  '^ferocious"  must  have  been  the  acts  of  Anne. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  year  of  Father  Gilmore's  death, 
but  from  dates  affecting  his  successor,  it  would  appear  to 
have  occurred  between  1724  and  1729.  In  the  latter  year 
we  have  a  document  signed  in  Latin  Franciscus  Archhold 
Pastor  de  Ringsend.^^ 

Before  we  enter  on  the  period  of  Father  Archbold's  ad- 
ministration, it  may  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  old  Parish 
Church — Protestant  since  Elizabeth's  reign — and  follow  its 
vicissitudes.  The  last  mention  of  it  occurred  in  the  report 
of  Bulkeley,  published  in  1630,  and  there  it  is  described  as 
in  good  re]>air  and  decency,"  both  Church  and  Chauncel. 
But  the  successive  storms  of  the  century  evidently  told  on 
the  venerable  pile,  for  the  Protestant  Archbishop  King, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  Cld  St.  Mary's,  and  who 
flourished  through  the  reigns  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  putting 
it  in  proper  repair,  so  that  it  was  thus  enabled  to  liv(^ 
on  for  yet  another  century.  He  prepared  a  tomb  for 
himscilf  in  the  adjoining  churchyard,  and  was  buried  there 
in  1729,  })ut  by  a  strange  inmy  of  fate  not  a  trace  of  this 
tomb  can  now  be  found. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  record  the  succession  of 
the  curates,  so  that  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  who  suc- 
ceeded Father  Fox  when  the  latter  was  promoted  Parish 
Priest  of  Clondalkin  before  1720.  But  if  we  might  ventui  e 
a  conjecture,  the  interment  of  a  "  Mr.  Barry,  a  Roman 
Priest,"  entered  in  the  Donn3'brook  Protestant  Burial 
Register  under  the  date  oi:  December  3,  1727,  might  refer 
to  the  then  curate  of  Donny brook. 

Francis  (Canon)  Archbold  succeeded  Father  Gilmore  a.s 
P.P.  about  1728.  He  was  certainly  Parish  Priest  in  1729. 
When  we  first  met  the  name,  we  thought  we  might  be 
able  to  trace  him  to  the  Archbolds  of  Kilmacud,  but  a  letter 
written  to  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  century  by  the  then 
Catholic  Primate  of  Armagh,  describes  him  as  of  obscure 
origin.  However  that  may  be,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
big  collegiate  course  abroad,  and  graduated  Tiiccntiate  in 
Sacred  Theology.  Very  soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  in 
1720,  he  was  adopted  into  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  as 
Prebendary  of  Donoughmore,  and  in  1726  promoted  to  that 
of  Timothan,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Michael  Moore, 
the  learned  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  who  had 
been,  during  James  the  Second's  time,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Of  b'ather  Archbold's  pastoral  adminis- 
tration no  history  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  only  item 
concerning  it  calling  for  remark  is  the  change  of  address 
which  he  adopted,  for  he  always  signed  himself  "  Pastor  of 
Hingsend/'  This  clearly  indicates  that  he  had  shifted  head 
quarters  from  Booterscown  to  Ringsend,  presumably  that 
he  might  be  nearer  town.  We  have  this  confirmed  by  an 
entry  which  we  are  now  about  to  transcribe.  During  the 
regns  of  William,  Anne,  and  George  the  First^  so  many 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  to  prev^ent  the  growth 
of  Popery,''  that  they  began  to  get  confusing,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1731,  thought  it  was  high 
time  to  check  the  results  and  see  what  progress  had  been 
made,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  "  the  present  state  of 
Popery."-  Wherefore  an  Order  was  issued  by  a  Committee 
of  the  house  of  Lords  to  all  Ministers  and  Churchwardens 
to  make  a  Return,  each  in  their  own  Parish,  of  the 
number  of  Popish  Priests,  Friars  or  ^^uns,  Mass-houses,  and 
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Popish  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  The  Return  for  the 
Parish  of  Donnyhrook  was  made  on  the  9th  ^sovember, 
1731  by  Dr.  Whittingham,  Protestant  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  and  was  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  In  the  Parish  of  Donybrook  within  the  Liberties  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  there  is  one  Popish  Priest  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Father  Archbold  and  lives  in  Irishtown  in  the  said 
Parish,  where  there  is  also  one  Mass-house,  but  noe  Convent 
or  reputed  Convent  of  Fryars  or  Nuns,  nor  Popish  School- 
master. 

Die  Martis,  9th  Nov.,  1731.  Chas.  Whittingham, 

A.D." 

This  Return  does  not  make  mention  of  the  Booterstown 
portion  of  the  Parish,  which  had  its  own  Mass  house  and 
where  the  Curate  was  established  as  we  may  presume.  But 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  had  been  no  school,  for,  at  any 
risk,  every  Parish  managed  to  keep  a  School  going  during 
the  Penal  times,  and  the  Priest  and  the  Schoolmaster  were 
equally  the  objects  of  the  unwelcome  attention  of  the 
authorities  and  had  prices  set  upon  their  heads. 

Canon  Archbold  appears  to  have  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  doings  of  the  Chapter  as  its  records  testify,  and  in  1742, 
his  name  appears  with  three  others  as  postulated  for  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  get  a  Coadjutor  appointed  to  Archbishop 
Linegar,  who,  even  then,  was  showing  signs  of  age  and  in- 
firmity. Ten  or  twelve  years  later  the  Primate  of  Armagh, 
Michael  O'Reilly,  writing  to  Rome  in  favour  of  a  Coad- 
jutor being  then  appointed,  urges  as  an  argument  that  His 
Grace  of  Dublin  now  approaching  his  ninetieth  year,  had 
become  so  enfeebled  and  childish,  that  his  Vicars  General 
felt  compelled  to  resign,  and  that  he  was  then  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  an  unnamed  layman  and  of  an  old 
priest  named  Archbold.  This  must  have  been  our  Parish 
Priest  as  there  was  no  other  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Diocese.  He  would  appear  to  have  lived  up  to  the  summer 
of  1759,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  or  place  of  his  inter- 
ment are  for  the  present  unknown. 

Canon  Archbold  had  for  his  immediate  successor  Dr. 
Mathias  Kelly .  who  also  was  admitted  into  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  on  23rd  October,  175U,  as  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen. 
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From  the  Archives  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Kelly  was  of  Connaught  parentage,  that  he  had  entered 
the  College  on  the  15th  August,  1733,  and  he  is  described 
as  a  student  di  gran  genio,  studio  e  dottrina."  Later  on, 
about  the  year  1740,  and  when  this  distinguished  student — 
crowned  with  the  aureola  of  a  Doctor  in  Sacred  Theology — 
had  already  entered  upon  his  missionary  duties,  Father 
Alexander  Roche,  S.  J.,  known  in  Rome  as  "  della  Rocca,'' 
and  who  had  been  at  frequent  intervals  Rector  of  the  Irish 
College,  writes  of  him  to  Cardinal  Corsini,  then  Cardinal 
Protector  of  Ireland,  as  a  man  of  singular  ability  and  pro- 
found learning,  of  saintly  and  exemplary  life,  and  a  zealous 
and  indefatigable  missioner."  Before  assuming  the  Pastor- 
ship of  Booterstown  and  Donnybrook,  Dr.  Kelly  had  been 
for  some  years  previous  Parish  Priest  of  Skerries,  and  left 
there  behind  him,  as  a  memento,  a  renovated  Chalice  still  in 
use  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  Me  augeri  et 
reriovari  fecit  ad  usum  paroeciae  de  Ilolmpatrick,  R.D. 
Mathias  Kelly.  1759.''  Father  Archbold  as  we  Lave  seen 
elected  to  reside  in  Irishtown,  but  Dr.  Kelly  returned  to  the 
older  practice,  and  again  made  Booterstown  head-quarters, 
leaving  Ringsend,  Irishtown  and  Donnybrook  in  charge  of 
the  Curate,  a  Father  Brady.  The  changed  aspect  of  the 
locality  and  growing  importance  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Parish  may  have  determined  this  change.  For  some  twenty 
years  past  Booterstown  and  its  neighbourhood  had  been  in 
a  state  uf  transition  from  a  purely  agricultural  to  a  resi- 
dential locality.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  be  in 
dread  of  mountain  raiders,  or  of  the  restless  clans  of  the 
O'Byrnes  and  the  0'Tool6s.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
prolonged,  but  fruitless,  yet  not  inglorious  struggle  of  these 
valiant  native  warriors  had  come  to  an  end,  and  peace  had 
definitely  prevailed.  Moreover,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  sixth 
Viscount,  whose  residence  was  now  fixed  at  Mount  Merrion 
(Merrion  Castle  being  long  since  abandoned  and  suffered  to 
fall  into  ruin)  had  begun  to  let  out  the  lands  in  small  plots 
for  the  building  of  country  houses,  and  by  tlie  time  of  Dr. 
Kelly's  advent  in  1760,  St.  Helen's  and  Sans  Souci  had 
already  come  into  existence,  and  many  other  such  com 
modious  residences  began  to  increase  and  multiply. 
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another  Parliamentary  Return,  completed  in  1766,  and 
which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  furnishing  a  Religious 
Census  at  least  by  families,  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  advance 
made  in  the  matter  of  population, 

''St.  Mary's,  Donnybrook,  1766. 


No.  of 

Fjimilies. 

Protestants. 

Papist? 

In 

Ringsend 

103 

79 

24 

J) 

Irishtown 

103 

5 

98 

Brickfields 

10 

5 

5 

7> 

Ballshridge  and 

neighbourhood 

48 

16 

25 

Maidenwell  and 
Old  Merrion 
as   far  Black - 

rock 

19 

9 

10 

J) 

Butterstowne  . . . 

43 

15 

28 

>^ 

Mt.  Merrion  ... 

35 

2 

33 

?> 

Priesthouse 

5 

0 

5 

» 

Simmonscourt 

11 

5 

9 

Town  of  Donny- 
brook  and 

places  adjacent 

59 

39 

20 

Total  Families 


433 


174 


259 


Two  Popish  Priests  reside  in  said  Parish,  one  J ohn  [Mathias] 
Kelly  at  Old  Merrion  near  Butterstowne  and —  Brady  at 
Irishtown. 

L.  Grace,  Curate  Assistant,  St.  Mary's,  Donnybrook." 
If  we  multiply  the  number  of  families  by  five  we  get 
almost  1,200  souls  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Kelly.  But 
to  this  we  must  add  Dundrum,  Stillorgan,  Kilmacud,  and 
what  was  beginning  to  develop  into  Blackrock  as  far  as 
Seapoint,  for  all  this  was  included  in  his  parish. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  when  authentic  Diocesan 
T-ecords  commence  and  thenceforward  continue  without  in- 
irruption.    The  first  complete  list  of  parishes  and  their 
)n  cs])onding  pastors  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  dates 
1771,  and  is  made  out  in  tht'  clear  and  beautiful 
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handwriting  of  Archbishop  Carpenter.  On  this  list,  after 
the  denomination  "  Booterstown,"  we  find  entered  as 
its  pastor  Mathias  Kelly,"  and  on  the  next  page,  contain- 
ing promotions  and  exchanges,  we  read  at  January  17, 
1775,  Rev.  James  Nicholson  P.  of  Booterstown."  This 
clearly  indicates  that  Dr.  Kelly  had  just  passed  to  hi« 
eternal  reward,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Nicholson. 

We  have  no  details  of  tlie  antecedents  of  Father  Nichol- 
son, unless  a  confused  memory  of  having  read  somewhere 
that  he  had  been  a  curate  in  LifFey  Street  Chapel,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  was  adopted  into  the  Chapter  as  Preben- 
dary of  Kilmactalway  on  the  18th  April,  1768,  seven  years 
before  he  became  Parish  Priest.  During  the  time  of  his 
administration,  however,  a  momentous  change  was  made  in 
the  condition  of  the  parish,  and  the  Donnybrook  portion 
was  severed  from  Booterstown  and  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent parish.  From  this  forward,  therefore,  we  shall  say  no 
more  of  Booterstown,  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  its 
proper  place,  and  confine  our  brief  history  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  new  Donnybrook  Parish. 

1787  marks  the  year  when  the  division  of  the  parish 
was  effected,  and  the  boundaries  separating  Donnybrook 
from  Booterstown,  then  fixed  hj  Archbishop  Troy,  subsist, 
with  slight  modifications,  down  to  the  present  day.  Canon 
Nicholson  was  left  Parish  Priest  of  Booterstown,  Dundrum, 
etc.,  whilst  for  the  new  Parish  of  Donnybrook,  Irishtown, 
and  Ringsend,  the  Archbishop  selected  as  first  Parish  Priest, 
quite  a  young  man,  only  just  ordained,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Clinch,  aged  24.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as 
Councillor  Clinch,  so  well  known  as  first  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  Maynooth  College,  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
controversy  with  Columbanus  ad  Hibernos."  Father 
Clinch  went  through  his  studies  at  Louvain  University, 
and  had  only  just  returned  from  Belgium  when  lie  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish.  The  first  immediate  result  of  his 
fresh  zeal  and  youthful  energy  was  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
at  Donnybrook.  For  over  two  hundred  years,  since  Old  St. 
Mary's  was  turned  over  to  the  Protestants,  the  village  and 
neighbourhood  was  without  any  place  of  public  Catholic 
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worship.  The  residents  were  compelled  to  go  either  to 
Booterstown  on  the  one  side,  or  to  Irishtown  on  the  other, 
in  order  to  hear  Mass.  The  site  for  the  new  erection  was 
secured  from  Lord  Downes  within  the  old  churchyard,  close 
beside  what  was  left  of  Old  St.  Mary's,  whence  the  pealing 
of  the  organ  during  Protestant  service  could  be  heard  while 
Mass  was  being  offered  in  the  new  structure.  As  soon  as  it 
was  in  a  fit  condition,  Father  Clinch  began  to  say  his  second 
Mass  in  Donny brook  each  Sunday  and  Holiday,  having 
said  his  first  in  Irishtown.  He  had  no  curate.  This 
active  young  pastor  of  such  promise  was  destined  to  fill 
the  office  but  for  a  short  time.  When  only  five  years  in 
charge  he  got  an  accidental  blow  of  a  boat  oar  which  broke 
his  jaw,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  died. 
This  tragic  termination  to  such  a  promising  career  elicited 
universal  sympathy,  and  amid  the  deep  regret  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike,  he  was  interred  in  St.  Matthew's 
Churchyard,  Ringsend,  where  his  tombstone  may  yet  be 
seen.  The  following  eulogistic  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  the 
stone  : — 

"  To  the  Memory  of  the  Kev.  Peter  Richard  Clinch, 
Roman  Catholic  Pastor  of  this  Parish,  who  died 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1791,  in  the  29th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  5th  of  his  Mission. 

In  humble  hope  with  Christ  again  to  rise, 
Beneath  this  stone  the  Friend,  the  Pastor  lies. 
His  manners  open,  elegant  and  sage  ; 
His  youth  revered  like  venerable  age ; 
His  charity,  which  oft  her  all  bestowed, 
And  oft  in  sorrows  for  the  helpless  flowd> 
Alas,  could  not  reverse  the  mournful  doom  ; 
And  torture  sunk  him  to  an  early  tomb. 
Here  still  his  image  lives  in  every  breast ; 
Here  laid  in  peace  his  honourd  ashes  rest ; 
Here  all  with  tenderness  his  virtues  own. 
And  grateful  rear  this  monumental  stone," 

A  fine  ])ortrait  of  this  esteemed  clergyman  was  })re- 
served  in  the  family. 

We  now  reach  a  personality  of  no  small  importance 
whose  life  and  labours  are  still  within  living  memory.  In 
Dr.  Troy's  ici^n'sfcT  the  following  entry  occurs  (we  translate 
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from  the  original  Latin)  : — 3rd  April,  1792,  Rev.  Charles 
Joseph  Finn  is  instituted  Parish  Priest  of  St. 
Irish  town,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Peter  Clinch  who  died  in 
the  month  of  October  [December  f\  1791." 

Dr.  Finn,  appointed  in  1792,  survived  into  the  year 
1849,  thus  achieving  the  almost  unequalled  record  of  being 
fifty-seven  years  Parish  Priest  of  one  and  the  same  parish. 
Much  was  accomplished  during  Lis  time,  so  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  tarry  with  him  a  little. 

Dr.  Finn,  like  Father  Clinch,  made  his  studies  at  Lou- 
vain  University,  and  became  so  distinguished  there  as  to 
win  his  Doctorate  in  Theology,  and  had  the  flattering 
compliment  paid  to  him  of  being  pressed  to  remain  in  the 
University  as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  This  he  declined, 
either  through  personal  motives,  or  what  was  still  more 
likely,  because  summoned  home  by  his  Diocesan,  who  re- 
peated in  him  the  experiment  so  successfully  tried  in  the 
case  of  his  predecessor,  and  appointed  him  Parish  Priest  of 
Irishtown  immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  being  then 
25  years  of  age. 

In  answer  to  some  queries  issued  by  Archbishop  Murray 
m  1830,  he  writes: — ''I  received  it  [the  parish]  as  the 
Parish  of  Irishtown,  and  was  inducted  into  it  by  Dr.  Tal- 
bot, then  Yicar-G  eneral — the  Chapel  of  Donnybrook  was 
not  then  entirely  finished — but  Mass  was  said  in  it  four  or 
five  years  before.  I  got  the  inside  of  it  completed,  and 
made  some  additions  to  it  afterwards.  The  title  of  the 
whole  parish  when  held  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  with  the 
single  Chapel  of  Irishtown,  was  St.  Mary's — and  I  suppose 
none  of  the  Chapels  in  that  district  would  have  been  dedi- 
cated under  any  other  name.  The  Chapel  of  Irishtown  and 
the  Priest's  house  is  held  from  tlie  heir  of  Lord  Pembroke 
who  succeeded  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  under  the  anmuil  rent 
of  £2  Is.  6d.,  which  sum  is  returned  to  me.  The  Chajjel 
at  Donnybrook  is  held  by  lease  from  Lord  Downes,  as  long 
as  it  shall  be  occupied  as  a  Chapel — in  trust  to  Mr.  John 
Madden,  of  Donnybrook — the  rent  is  £1  per  annum."  We 
have  here  in  this  brief  extract  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
parochial  situation  in  1792.  A  Chapel  and  residence  in 
Irishtown  rent  free,  a  new  Chapel  just  completed  and  en- 
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larged  in  Donnybrook,  the  pastor  young,  active,  and 
learned,  dispensing  with  the  aid  of  a  curate,  and  passing 
rich  on  £60  a  year  ;  for  such  was  the  sum  total  of  his  in- 
come as  given  in  a  return  furnished  by  Dr.  Troy  to  the 
Government  in  1800,  and  published  in  the  ''Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  Viscount  Castlereagh.  (Yol.  IV.  p. 
133). 

This  was  ease  and  affluence  compared  with  the  condition 
of  his  predecessor,  Father  Gilmore,  of  a  hundred  years  pre- 
vious. The  days  of  persecution  were  numbered,  and  the 
foul  spirit  that  inspired  the  Penal  laws  was  slowly  but 
steadily  receding  into  an  inglorious  past,  and  the  way  was 
being  prepared  for  the  long  promised  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

It  was  Dr.  Finn's  destiny  just  at  this  period  to  be  brought 
into  immediate  touch  and  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
future  Emancipator.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  O'Connell,  of  Tralee,  his  own  second  cousin. 
The  engagement  was  not  agreeable  to  many  of  his  relatives 
and  friends,  and  he  fully  expected  to  be  cut  off  by  the  imcle 
on  whom  he  placed  most  reliance.  But  it  was  a  case  of 
genuine  affection,  as  his  published  letters  amply  testify, 
and  he  was  determined  to  go  through  with  ^t.  So  they 
were  married  privately  in  1802  in  the  house  of  a  relative  in 
Dame  Street,  and  Dr.  Finn  it  was  who  blessed  the  union. 

The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  reveal 
nothing  unusual  in  the  parochial  life  of  Irishtown  and 
•Donnybrook,  except  the  nomination  of  the  Parish  Priest  to 
a  stall,  in  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  so  early  as  1801.  He 
was  then  made  Prebendary  of  Howth,  a  prebend  which  he 
held  to  his  death,  forty  years  later.  But  this  precise  period 
may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  that  "  out  of  town  " 
movement  which  weni;  on  through  the  whole  century  and 
even  now  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  The  region  now  known 
as  Sandymount  was  the  first  to  wake  up.  In  ancient  deeds 
and  leases  it  was  designated  Scalled  Hill  "or  Scallet 
Mill,"  and  was  a  mere  agglomeration  of  sand-dunes  and 
j'abbit  warrens.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Lord  Fitz- 
william  utilised  a  large  portion  of  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  whei-f'with  to  build  the  houses  of  Merrion  Square, 
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Fitzwilliam  Square,  and  the  streets  adjacent.  Hence  for  a 
while  it  was  known  as  "  Brickfield  Town."  But  with  the 
nineteenth  century  came  developments.  The  citizens  of 
Dublin  were  attracted  b}^  the  fresh  sea  breeze  wafted  in 
by  each  returning  tide,  and  longed  to  settle  down  in  a  place 
so  favoured  and  so  convenient  to  town  ;  so  house  was  added 
unto  house,  slowly  but  steadily,  and  the  progress  thus 
commenced  continued  throughout  the  century  and  made  it 
the  flourishing  suburb  which  it  has  since  become. 

Similarly,  though  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  another 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  roused  from  its  pro- 
longed slumber.  This  was  Baggotrath.  Extending  from 
Merrion  Row  to  Ball's  Bridge  in  one  direction,  and  from 
.'Donnybrook  Road  to  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  in  the  other, 
for  centuries  it  was  used  as  pasture  land  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  Occasionally  it 
was  let  out  to  good  substantial  tenants,  and 
in  1280,  Sir  Robert  Bagod,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
was  the  occupier.  He  gave  it  its  name,  and  constructed, 
towards  the  southern  end  of  it,  a  strong  and  well  fortified 
castle,  which  in  1649  formed  the  centre  of  the  opening 
struggle  between  the  Parliamentarians,  under  Colonel 
Jones^  and  the  Irish  Confederate  forces  under  Ormonde, 
culminating  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  latter,  an  event 
known  in  history  as  the  "  Battle  of  Rathmines."  Soon 
after  the  castle  was  dismantled  and  suffered  to  fall  into 
ruin.  Some  remnants  of  it  survived  into  the  beoinnins^  of 
the  last  century,  but  now  all  traces  are  blotted  out,  and  we 
only  know  that  it  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
houses  Nos.  42  and  44  Upper  Baggot  street.  The  hinds  at 
the  northern  end  of  Baggotrath,  of  which  Lower  Baggot 
Street  formed  the  main  artery,  began  to  be  built  upon 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  sec- 
tion stretching  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  near  Ball's  Bridge 
remained  "  void  and  empty"  until  about  1815  or  1816. 
Then  a  few  houses  appeared  in  Upper  Baggot  Street,  a  ter- 
race of  cottages  round  the  corner  on  Haddington  Road,  and 
one  or  two  in  Percy  Place.  Within  fifty  years  this  region 
blossomed  into  a  bustling  and  attractive  township,  and  now 
in  what  had  been  so  long  a  Urra  inanis  et  vaciia^  and  which 
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continued  so  until  after  1800,  scarce  and  gives  a  brief 
got  for  building  purposes.  All  this  pr.;^  which  we  think 
develop  so  rapidly  in  the  first  quarter  of  tu^^vanscribed  the 
set  the  Parish  Priest  thinking,  and  in  order  to  iixi  .. i 
creasing  responsibilities  he  resolved  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
a  curate.  In  1825  his  first  curate  was  appointed  to  him  in 
the  person  of  Rev.  John  Baptist  Grosvenor. 

This  clergyman  had  been  for  many  years  a  Christian 
Brother,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  energetic  disciples  of 
Mr.  Rice,  the  founder.  In  Dublin  he  had  charge  of  the 
school  opened  by  the  Brothers  in  Hanover  Street  East,  but 
feeling  himself  called  to  a  higher  state,  he  passed  into 
Maynooth,  and  after  a  short  course  of  study  was  in  due 
course  ordained.  He  worked  hard  and  energetically, 
principally  in  the  Donny brook  district  of  the  parish,  but 
his  time  was  destined  to  be  short,  and  within  two  brief 
years,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died,  greatly  regretted.  To 
perpetuate  his  memory  the  parishioners  erected  a  handsome 
marble  tablet  in  Donnybrook  Chapel,  with  the  following 
epitaph  inscribed  on  it : — 

Near  this  spot  are  deposited 
The  Mortal  remains  of 
The  Revd.  Thoft.  John  Baptist  Grosvenor, 
For  several  years  Superior  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Christian  Schools, 
For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
R.C.  Curate  of  the  United  Parishes  of 
Irishtown  and  Donnybrook. 
His  Sacerdotal  career  was  short 
But  replete  with  merits, 
Tn  him  society  possessed  a  member  ever  active  to  promote 
its  best  interests ;   Youth  found  him   a   wise   and  gentle 
instructor ;   The  unfortunate  a  friend,  the  poor  a  parent ; 
His  last  request  was 
That  his  bones  might  repose  among  those 
For  whose  sanctifioation  he  had  laboured, 
To  record  the  gratitude  of  an  admiring  people, 
And  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
To  perpetuate  the  edification 
Which  his  virtues  had  inspired. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  above-  named  Parishes  have  erected  this 
simple  Monument  to  his  memory. 
He  died  on  the  4th  November,  1827.    Aged  48  years. 
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for  some  kindness  or  ^il  into  disuse  and  was  unroofed,  this 
local  priest  whilst  -oiiared  in  the  general  impending  destruc- 
.^e  present  Parish  Priest  thoughtfully  take 
^^;.pci  tO  have  it  taken  down  and  removed  to  the  new 
church,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved. 

To  Father  Grosvenor  succeeded  as  curate  Father  Paul 
Smith  wick,  who  died  Parish  Priest  of  Baldoyle  in  1880. 
Meanwhile  two  events  occurred  which  deserve  special 
mention.  The  first  was  the  final  disappearance  of  "  old  St. 
Mary's,"  Donny brook.  It  had  come  down  through  many 
changes  and  alterations  certainly  from  the  12th  century, 
and  possibly  from  the  days  of  St.  Broc  and  her  convent  of 
nuns,  but  being  found  too  small  and  inconvenient,  the  new 
Protestant  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Simmonscourt,  was  built 
and  opened  in  1827,  whereupon  the  old  church  was  de- 
molished and  the  materials  sold  to  the  great  indignation  of 
many  of  the  Protestant  parishioners.  The  other  important 
event  is  the  enlargement  of  the  parish.  The  tract  of  land 
lying  between  the  Canal  and  Lansdowne  Road  did  not 
originally  belong  to  Donnybrook  parish,  but  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Townsend  Street.  However,  the  canal,  which  was  opened 
in  1791,  seemed  to  offer  a  more  scientific  frontier  than  the 
irregular  course  of  the  Swan  river  coming  down  through 
('lyde  Road,  crossing  to  Lansdowne  Road,  and  thence  to 
the  Liffey.  Moreover,  this  stream,  which  for  so  long  had 
formed  the  parochial  boundary,  was  gradually  being 
covered  over  and  could  no  longer  safely  serve  its  delimita- 
tion purposes.  So  some  time  between  1825  and  1830  that 
portion  of  Baggotrath,  intervening  between  the  Swan  river 
at  the  upper  end  of  Pembroke  Road,  and  the  canal,  was 
added  to  the  Parish  of  Irishtown  and  Donnybrook,  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Finn. 

We  have  now  reached  the  year  1830.  In  this  year  Dr. 
Murray  included  Irishtown  in  the  list  of  parishes  in  which 
he  would  hold  confirmations  and  visitations.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  the  Archbishop's  practice  to  send  out  be- 
fore him  a  printed  and  tabulated  query  sheet  which  he 
required  to  be  filled  up,  signed  both  by  Parish  Priest  and 
curate,  and  handed  to  him  on  his  arrival.    The  query  sheet 
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for  this  year  is  fortunately  fort.h coining,  and  gives  a  brief 
but  satisfactory  account  of  the  parish^  which  we  think 
worth  transcribing.  We  have  already  transcribed  the 
answers  to  the  queries  in  first  column  referring  to  titles  and 
title  deeds  of  church  property.  The  second  column  deals 
with  the  items  of  church  equipment  in  chalices,  vestments, 
altar  linen,  missals,  and  number  of  volumes  in  parochial 
library,  and  Dr.  Finn's  answers  are  :  —  Two  chalices,  one 
of  which  is  for  Irishtown,  the  other  for  Donnybrook  ;  there 
are  three  pixes,  and  a  large  one  which  we  use  as  a 
ciborium.  I  have  8  or  10  suits  of  vestments,  5  of  which 
are  nearly  new.  There  are  4  albs  and  three  or  four  suits 
of  altar  linen.  There  are  4  missals,  and  about  200  volumes 
in  the  parochial  library  I  have  been  since  informed  by 
the  librarian  that  ihere  are  300  vols,  in  the  library." 

The  chalice  described  as  for  Trishtown  "  is  a  venerable 
and  interesting  piece  of  church  plate.  It  is  a  solid  silve  r 
chalice  of  early  17th  century  style  and  workmanship,  and 
has  a  Latin  inscription  running  round  the  base  which,  with 
the  exception  of  two  words,  are  easily  decipherable.  Orate 
pro  animahus  Dni  Joannis  Burgatt  et  Dnae  Genetae 
qui  me  fieri  fecerunt  filio  sus  fratri  Hearico  Ord.  Probed. 
Thos.  BurgatV  The  letters  H.  B.  are  rudely  incised  under 
the  base.  There  is  no  date  on  this  chalice,  but  a  short 
paper  in  Vol.  XIX.  of  the  R.  S.  of  Antiquaries'  Journal, 
p  216,  gives  a  description  of  another  chalice  still  used  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Limerick,  and  presented  to  the  Dominican 
Convent,  Kilmallock,  in  1639,  while  Brother  Henry  was 
Prior.  This  is  the  same  Henry  Burgatt  to  whom  his 
parents  donated  our  chalice  about  the  same  time  or  perhaps 
earlier,  so  that  it  is  over  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  in 
service.  It  is  still  in  daily  use  in  St.  Patrick's,  Ringsend. 
It  may  be  asked  how  a  chalice  presented  to  a  Dominican 
Friar  found  its  way  to  Ringsend.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  this  question,  but  if  a  surmise  would  suffice,  we 
venture  the  following  : — In  the  year  1697  all  Friars  and 
i  (;ligions  were  banished  the  kingdom,  and  as  Ringsend  was 
then  tlie  ])ort  of  Dublin  many  of  them  took  shipping 
there.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  then  possessor  of  the 
chalice  presented  it  to  the  Cliapel  of  Irishtown  in  retuiii 
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for  some  kindness  or  hospitality  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
local  priest  whilst  awaiting  the  favour  of  wind  and  tide. 

O'Heyne,  the  Dominican  writer  of  the  17th  century, 
gives  a  rather  lengthy  account  of  Father  Henry  Burgatt, 
and  pourtrays  him  as  a  very  learned  man  and  a  saintly  man 
as  well.  In  fact  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him 
the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  He  was  remarkably 
successful  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  died  sometime 
after  1684  in  the  house  of  Sir  Simon  Pourdon,  High  Sheriff 
of  Limerick,  and  was  buried  in  Askeaton.  (See  Irish 
Dominicans  of  the  17th  century,  O'Heyne,  edited  by  Father 
Coleman,  O.P.)  The  Donny brook  chalice  has  no  date,  but 
is  comparatively  modern  provided  probably  at  the  time 
the  chapel  was  built  in  1788.    It  has  for  inscription — 

This  Chalice,  purchased  by  subscription  of  the  parishioners 
ol  Donnybrook^  who  beg  to  partake  of  the  Sacrifice/'  The 
"  large  Pixis  used  as  a  Ciborium  "  sounds  oddly  at  the  present 
day,  but  it  was  then  a  common  practice,  especially  in  rural 
parishes,  where  it  was  found  convenient  for  bringing  about 
on  stations.  There  is  no  mention  in  this  list  of  Monstrance 
or  Thurible — clearly  the  beautiful  Rite  of  Benediction  with 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  not  yet  penetrated  as  far  as 
Irishtown.  To  column  3,  inquiring  about  the  number  of 
confraternities,  monthly  Communions,  observance  of  Easter 
duty,  etc.,  he  answered  : — "There  are  confraternities  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  both  in  Donny  brook  and  Irishtown.  There 
are,  I  think,  upwards  of  100  monthly  communicants, many  of 
whom  communicate  weekly,  and  I  believe  within  these 
eight  or  ten  weeks  900  persons,  adult  and  otherwise,  have 
received  Communion.  There  are  many  no  doubt  who  have 
not  approached  the  Sacrament  at  Easter,  but  I  don't  t  hink 
their  number  is  very  great,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
yet  going  to  confession,  for  whom  Communion  has  been 
deferred.    There  is  also  a  Purgatorian  Society." 

Column  4  inquired  about  school  statistics,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  replies  : — "  There  are  three  or  four  small 
schools  in  the  parish  where  parents  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  in  Sandy - 
mount,  the  Catholics  do  not  attend  it.    There  is  an  Erasmus 
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Smith  school  in  Donny brook,  but  the  Catholics  have  dis- 
continued going  there.  There  are  two  free  schools  in  Irish- 
town  for  boys  and  girls.  The  boys'  school  is  supported  by 
a  charity  sermon  and  the  contributions  of  the  school,  but 
chiefly  by  a  collection  made  every  Sunday  through  the 
parish.  On  an  average  80  boys  receive  instruction  in  it — 
the  master's  name  is  Christopher  Leeson.  70  or  80  chil- 
dren are  generally  in  the  girl's  school — it  is  supported  by  a 
penny  a  week  from  them,  which  is,  however,  not  insisted 
on — and  in  every  other  respect  by  Mrs.  Yer^choyle  who 
pays  the  rent  and  gives  a  salary  to  the  mistress.  Her  name 
is  Mary  Gravenor.  There  is  a  boys'  free  school  in  Donny- 
brook,  at  which  on  an  average  upwards  of  70  boys  attend. 
There  is  also  an  evening  school  kept  by  the  same  master 
This  is  supported  like  that  of  Irishtown  by  its  share  of  the 
product  of  the  charity  sermon — a  penny  a  week  from  the 
boys,  which  many,  however,  do  not  pay,  but  chiefly  by  some 
subscribers  and  a  Sunday  collection  made  in  that  part  of 
the  parish.  The  master's  name  is  Michael  Carroll.  There 
is  a  very  good  school  for  girls  in  Donnybrook  and  a  school- 
house,  at  which  there  are  sometimes  120  children.  They 
are  furnislied  with  books  and  every  requisite  for  education, 
free  of  any  expense.  It  is  supported  by  subscription  from 
some  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of 
whom  attend  frequently  and  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
children.    The  name  of  the  mistress  is  Agnes  Gaflhey." 

From  these  statements  we  can  easily  infer  that  the  schools 
were  well  in  hand  and  well  worked,  and  this,  be  it  rtj- 
membered,  before  the  Board  of  National  Education  had 
come  into  existence  and  without  public  subsidy  of  any 
kind.  To  the  questions  of  fifth  column  respecting  number 
of  public  Masses,  Catechism,  Vespers,  etc. ,  he  answers  : — 
"  There  are  two  public  Masses  in  Irishtown  and  one  in 
Donnybrook.  The  catechism  is  taught  in  both  places 
immediately  after  Mass  by  their  respective  confraterni- 
ties. Vespers  in  present  circumstances  cannot  be  celebrated 
in  eitlier  chapel 

Signed.        C.  .7.  Finn,  P.P. 

P.  Smithwick,  C.C. 

Irislitown,  June  8,  1.^30." 
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The  special  mention  of  a  benefactress — Mrs.  Vorschoyle 
— calls  upon  ns  to  say  something  of  this  good  lady.  HIk^ 
was  the  widow  of  Richard  Yerschoyle,  who  died  at  Brigh- 
ton in  1827,  and  was  a  devout  Catholic.  Her  husband  \n 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  resided  in  Mount  Merrion,  and 
acted  as  agent  to  the  Fitzwilliam  estate.  Strangely 
enough,  after  liis  death,  the  agency  was  continued  to  his 
widow  notwithstanding  her  sex  and  religion.  She  was 
known  to  enjoy  very  great  influence  with  the  then  owner, 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  this  enabled  her  to  do  many 
kind  services  for  her  co-religionists  in  the  two  parishes  of 
Booterstown  and  Irish  town.  To  her  must  we  ascribe  the 
great  parochial  event  of  the  next  year,  1831 — the  coming 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Mary  Aikenhead  had  been 
labouring  to  establish  and  consolidate  tliis  great  religious 
congregation  for  the  service  of  the  poor  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Archbishop  Murray,  she  had  inaugurated  just 
fifteen  years  before.  Stanhope  Street  and  Gardiner  Street 
stood  out  as  the  first  glorious  results  of  her  work  in  Dublin. 
The  schools  of  the  latter  were  just  barely  getting  into  order 
when  Mrs.  Yerschoyle  applied  to  the  Rev.  Foundress  for 
a  small  community  to  superintend  a  poor  school  which  she  had 
just  erected  in  Sandyinount  with  £500  bequeathed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Mrs.  Yerschoyle  kindly 
undertook  to  build  the  convent,  and  to  settle  upon  it  about 
«£1,*200,  the  interest  of  which,  as  it  was  specially  named  for 
annual  Masses,  was  to  go  towards  the  payment  of  the 
chaplain.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1831,  Mrs.  Aikenhead 
and  four  sisters  took  possession  of  the  convent,  situated  at 
the  Sandy  mount  end  of  Sandy  mount  Avenue.  The  house 
was  very  small,  the  chapel  was  to  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  as  no  provision  was  made  in  tlie  way  of  a  choir  for  the 
nuns,  they  had  to  hear  Mass  in  the  parlour  which  opened 
on  the  Sanctuary  Small  as  the  house  was,  it  was 
a  veritable  Godsend  at  that  precise  moment,  for  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Aikenhead  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  anxieties 
and  labours  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  perfect  rest  and 
bracing  air  constituted  the  only  hope  for  its  restoration.  So 
for  four  years  the  Rev.  Foundress,  bedridden  and  suffering, 
guided  and  governed  this  rising  institute  from  the  humble 
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little  convent  of  Sandy  mount.      Here'^^lics  have  dis- 
chalice  carrying  on  history.    The  chalice  of  thesis  in  Irish- 
the  following  inscription  : — Donum  Barharae  orted  by 
Conventus  Sororum    Charitatis   Sandymount  Fundatrici 
A.D.  1831.    Ovale  pro  ea. 

The  advent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  their  Chapel 
open  to  the  public  entailed  the  services  of  yet  another 
assistant  to  Dr.  Finn.  So  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1831,  the  Rev.  John  Hussey  was  appointed  second  Curate. 

This  year  was  mox^eover  a  census  year,  and  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  which  a  census  was  made  by  religious  denominations. 
The  result  for  Donnybrook  and  Irishtown  Parish  gives  a 
total  of  10,394,  and  of  those  6,712  were  returned  as 
Catholics.  Dr.  Finn  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this 
return,  and  claimed  8,000  Catholics  out  of  the  entire 
population.  Of  course,  in  the  civil  enumeration,  the  parts 
of  Taney  and  Roebuck  included  in  the  Catholic  Parish 
were  not  counted,  neither  was  the  new  acquisition  of  Bagot- 
rath  which  belonged  to  St.  Peter's  Parish.  But  allowing 
for  all  this,  and  leaving  nearly  3,000  as  the  population  of 
Ringsend  and  Irishtown  alone  as  Dr.  Finn  contended,  we 
still  think  that  seven  would  be  nearer  the  exact  figure  than 
eight  thousand.  A  considerable  advance  on  1766,  when, 
with  Booterstown  and  Dundrum  included,  the  Catholics 
only  numbered  1,200. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1833,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
issued  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  which  may  be  quoted  as  ''Poor  Inquiry 
Ireland."  Archbishop  Murray  and  Richard  More 
O'Ferrall  were  the  two  Catholic  members  of  the 
Commission.  In  pursuance  of  the  inquiry  they 
sent  their  Query  Sheets  to  a  limited  number  of  Parish 
Priests,  and  amongst  others  to  Dr.  Finn,  whose  clear  and 
comprehensive  answers  merit  transcription  as  giving  a 
faithful  and  vivid  i)icture  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Parish  in  1833. 

Queiy  1.-— Name  of  the  Parish,  etc. 

Answer  1, — "The  name  of  the  Parish  is  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary's,  Donnybrook.    According  to  the  R.C.  Division,  it 
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The  special  iprrable  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Taney,-  part 
—calls  upor  Dublin,  and  part  in  the  County  of  the  City." 
was  the  ^'-Number  and  description  of  the  houses. 

j^".'^^. — "  I  have  no  means  of  taking  an  exact  calculation 
of  the  number  of  houses.  It  may  be  ascertained  however  by 
an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  Collectors  of  Grand  Jury 
Cess  and  })arochial  taxes.  The  houses  (except  in  Ringsend 
and  Irishtown  and  those  in  general  inhabited  by  the  poor) 
are  of  a  good  description  ;  those  which  are  now  building  in 
Upper  Baggot  Street  are  fit  for  the  residence  of  people  of 
fortune." 

Q.  3. — Has  the  population  of  your  Parish  increased  of 
late? 

A.  3. — The  population  has  been  on  the  increase  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years." 

Q.  4. — What  is  the  population  of  your  Parish  '] 
A.  4. — "  In  the  last  census  the  population  was  taken 
very  accurately.  I  do  not  now  remember  what  it  was  rated 
at ;  I  have  however  a  distinct  recollection  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  alone  ran  above  2,000,  from 
whence  I  should  conclude  this  Parish  according  to  the  R.C. 
division  contains  certainly  not  less  than  from  9  to  10,UOO 
people." 

Q.  5. — If  the  population  has  increased  from  what  period 
do  you  date  the  increase  ? 

A.  5. — The  chief  increase  has  taken  place  within  tliese 
10  or  15  years." 

Q.  6. — What  number  of  houses,  and  of  what  description 
have  been  built  within  the  last  three  years  in  your  Parish 
and  of  what  average  rent  1 

A.  6. — "  Forty  or  fifty  houses  have  been  built  in  Upper 
Baggot  Street  within  the  last  three  years  ;  perhaps  the  same 
number  in  other  parts,  besides  a  few  cottages  and  smaller 
houses ;  the  new  houses  in  general  are  only  fit  for  wealthy 
people ;  the  smaller  houses  which  have  been  built  for  the 
poorer  classes  are  much  more  comfortable  than  those  which 
they  have  replaced.  The  average  rent  of  the  houses  in 
Baggot  Street  (I  am  informed)  is  about  £52  10s.  a  year 
with  a  fine ;  that  of  the  smaller  houses  and  cottages  from 
£12  to  £30  a  year." 
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Q.  7. — What  description  of  persons  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  new  houses  1 

A.  7. — The  best  description  of  houses  are  occupied  by 
persons  apparently  affluent  ;  in  general,  all  the  new  houses 
are  occupied  by  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances." 

Q.  8. — Have  you  any,  and  what,  manufacture  estab- 
lished in  your  parish.  How  long  established,  and  in  what 
condition  1    What  trades  are  most  prosperous  ? 

A.  8. — In  Ball's  Bridge,  there  is  Duffy's  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  in  Bingsend,  Clarke's  foundry,  some  salt  works, 
about  20  fishing  boats,  and  some  ship  carpenters.  These 
have  been  established  a  great  number  of  years.  I  believe 
their  present  condition,  just  now,  is  not  very  prosperous." 

Q.  9. — What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  labouring- 
classes  '? 

A.  9. — "  Their  employment  is  uncertain — in  various 
kinds  of  labour  as  they  may  be  wanting." 

Q.  10. — Do  women  find  any  employment  and  of  what 
description  ? 

A.  10. — Some  women  get  employment  at  the  cotton  fac- 
tory at  Ball's  Bridge,  spinning,  etc.,  etc.;  women  from.  Irish- 
town  and  Ringsend  sell  fish." 

Q.  11. — Do  children  find  any  employment.  Of  what 
description  and  from  what  age  i 

A.  11. — "  Some  children  also  get  employment  at  Duffy's 
factory  in  Ball's  Bridge,  spinning,  assisting  in  printings  etc., 
from  7  to  12  or  13  years  of  age." 

Q.  12. — What  may  be  the  average  earnings  of  an  aver- 
age family — say  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  all  of 
an  age  to  work  (the  eldest  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age),  obtaining  an  average  amount  of  employment  ^ 

A.  12. — I  am  informed  that  the  earnings  of  a  family  of 
that  description,  even  in  full  f-mployment,  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  £1  a  week.  In  the  case  of  an  artist  or 
regular  tradesman  it  surely  would  be  more." 

Q.  13. — Ai'e  the  wages  of  working  tradesmen  or 
labourers  in  your  i)arish  always  paid  in  money  Or  if  not 
ill  what  other  modes? 

A.  13.— Always  paid  in  money." 
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Q.  14. — On  what  kind  of  food  do  the  labourers  and 
working  tradesmen  of  your  jjarish  subsist  1 

A.  14. — "The  labourers  chiefly  on  potatoes,  seldom  flesh 
meat  more  than  once  a  week  ;  the  working  tradesmen 
(except  when  addicted  to  drink,  which  often  is  indeed  the 
case)  live  better/* 

Q.  15. — Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  their  food, 
clothing,  and  habitations.  If  any,  from  what  period  do  you 
date  that  alteration,  and  has  it  been  for  the  better  or 
worse  ? 

A.  15. — I  know  of  no  great  alteration  in  their  food  or 
clothing.  From  want  of  regular  employment,  however, 
from  sickness,  and  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  condition  of  many  of  them,  in  these  respects is  indeed 
most  wretched." 

Q.  16. — Have  any  new  sources  of  employment  been 
opened  to  the  labouring  classes,  or  has  any  change,  beneficial 
or  otherwise  to  them,  taken  place  ? 

A.  16. — "No  new  sources  but  the  railroad  [Dublin  and 
Kingstown]  Labourers,  however,  from  the  country  are 
principally  employed." 

Q.  17.  Are  there  any  saving's  banks  or  benefit  societies 
in  your  parish  1  In  what  state  of  prosperity  are  they  in 
respect  of  the  contributions  made  thereto,  and  what 
description  of  persons,  generally,  are  the  contributors  ? 

A.  17. — "There  is  no  saving's  bank.  There  may  be 
some  societies  among  the  poor,  but  no  benefit  society 
of  any  note  which  I  am  acquainted  with.  There 
is  a  loan  fund,  chie/"  under  the  direction  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, and  supported  '  y  y-  i  vate  subscription,  in  which  money 
is  lent  on  unexceptl'-^natle  security,  and  therefore,  not  so 
much  wanted  by  those  who  apply  for  it ;  they  are  persons 
generally  in  employment,  or  in  such  circumstances  as  their 
more  opulent  neighbours  who  go  security  for  them,  can 
safely  trust  to  ;  but  there  is  no  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
really  poor,  who  are  in  great  numbers,  in  a  starving  state,  in 
many  parts  of  the  parish.'' 

Q.  18. — Are  the  working  tradesmen  generally  industrious 
and  sober  in  your  parish  ? 

A.  18.  — "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  want  of  industry 
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among  them,  or  desire  of  remaining  idle  ;  the}^  are  desirous 
of  getting  employment,  and  keeping  it  when  obtained.  I 
wish  I  could  speak  equally  advantageously  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  spend  their  earnings,  too  great  a  portion  of  which 
many  of  them  certainly  waste  on  dritik,  to  the  manifest 
injur}^  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  the  lotal  neglect  and 
ruin  of  their  families  ;  generally  speaking,  however,  I  think 
tradesmen  are  more  sober  and  industrious  than  they 
used  to  be," 

Q.  19. — What  hospitals,  dispensaries,  or  other  charitable 
institutions,  are  there  in  your  jiarish  '?  how  long  established, 
and  how  supported  1 

A.  19. — Ther«  is  a  local  dispensary  at  Donny brook  but 
no  public  medical  relief  for  Sandymount,  Irishtown,  or 
Ringsend  ;  there  is  also  an  hospital  for  incurables  in  Donny- 
brook,  suy)ported  partially  by  an  annual  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment, Avhich  is  extremely  well  conducted,  and  gives  relief 
to  a  great  many  poor  people  in  the  most  liberal  kind  of 
way  ;  there  is  also  a  surgical  hospital,  lately  established,  in 
Upper  Baggot  Street,  supported  by  subscription,  and  the 
revenue  arising  from  medical  and  surgical  lectures." 

Q.  20. — Of  what  class  of  persons  generally  are  those  who 
seek  admission  into  these  charitable  institutions? 

A.  20. — With  the  exception  of  some,  who  may  have 
met  with  accidents  and  apply  for  admission  to  the  surgical 
hospital  in  Baggot  Street,  they  are  persons  destitute  of  all 
means  of  support  and  sunk  in  the  greatest  misery. 

Q.  21.  Do  you  often  receive  applications  for  admission 
from  persons  whose  friends  are  able  to  support  them,  yet 
have  refused  to  do  so  1 

A.  21 .  Those  who  apply  have  scarcely  ever  any  friends 
able  to  give  them  the  least  assistance  ;  besides  the  Catholic 
clergymen  have  no  power  of  procuring  admission,  nor  in- 
deed, I  belies ve,  has  any  clergyman  ;  their  signature  and  re- 
commendation are  required  for  the  Hospital  of  Incurables, 
but  nothing  more." 

Q.  22, — If  a  house  of  industry  has  been  established  in 
your  parish,  how  many  individuals  are  supported  in  it,  and 
is  the  numV)er  of  applicants  for  admission  increasing? 

A.  22. — "  There  is  no  liouse  of  industry  in  the  parish." 
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Q.  23. — What  munber  of  persons  are  there  ordinarily 
resident  in  your  parish,  who  from  old  age  and  infirmity  are 
incapable  of  work,  and  how  are  they  usually  supported  ? 

A.  23. — "  It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  their  exact 
number,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable  indeed,  particu- 
larly in  Eingsend  and  BalPs  Bridge,  where  many  old  and 
infirm  and  others  without  employment  drag  on  a  wretched 
existence,  destitute  of  everything,  in  the  severest  season, 
without  fuel,  food,  or  covering  for  themselves  and  many 
children.  How  they  do  live  has  been  often  to  me  a  matter 
of  surprise.  Some  of  them  beg,  but  are  much  oftener  re- 
lieved than  get  anything.  I  have  often  advised  them  to  go 
and  take  their  children  with  them  to  the  Mendicity,  but  thev 
seldom  do  so,  They  have  certainly  no  visible  means  of 
support,  and  I  believe  their  chief  dependance  is  on  the  com- 
passion of  their  next  neighbours  in  every  sense,  who  are 
scarce  able  to  suj)port  themselves  and  who  are  just  a  stei) 
above  them." 

[The  next  few  queries  have  reference  to  deserted  children, 
their  number,  etc.,  so  we  pass  on  to] 

Q.  27. — Are  there  any  persons  known  to  have  died  from 
destitution  in  your  parish  within  the  last  thi-ee  years  1 

A.  27. — ''I  have  heard  of  no  persons  who  have  died 
of  actual  starvation,  but  life  I  am  persuaded  is  greatly 
shortened  with  the  greatest  number  of  the  destitute  poor 
from  the  incredible  hardships  and  privations  of  every  kind 
which  they  endure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sick  who  when 
enabled  by  strength  of  natural  constitution  to  shake  oft^ 
disease,  finally  sink  from  mere  weakness,  having  no  suitable 
nourishment  or  comfort  of  any  kind." 

Q.  28.— Where  two  or  more  families  reside  in  the  same 
house,  state  the  number  of  families  so  resident,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  in  each  family. 

A.  28 — ''In  some  houses  there  are  from  five  to  six 
families  ;  some  families  contain,  perhaps  from  six  to  seven 
individuals." 

Q.  29. — How  are  those  lodging  houses  which  are  frequen- 
ted by  persons  of  the  lower  classes,  usually  provided  as  to 
beds  and  bedding  1  In  what  condition  are  they  as  to  venti- 
lation  and  general  repair  ? 
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A.  29. — Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  beds 
and  bedding  in  such  houses ;  some  have  none  whatever  ;  in 
some  the  broken  panes  admit  freely  both  air  and  rain  ;  when 
stopped  there  is  no  ventilation :  the  window  is  never  opened." 

Q.  30. — What  is  the  state  of  your  parish  with  respect  to 
sewers  and  cleanliness  generally  1 

A.  30. — There  are  no  sewers  in  Ringsend  or  Irish  town, 
nor  in  general,  sufficient  room  behind  the  houses  to  build 
offices  ;  besides  the  great  want  the  inhabitants  labour  under 
of  fresh  water  by  pipes  from  the  city,  though,  us  I  under- 
stand, paying  city  taxes ;  until  these  circumstances  are 
changed  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  cleanliness.  Some 
improvement,  indeed,  has  of  late  taken  j)lacc),  by  having  the 
streets  more  regularly  swept.  " 

Q.  31. — What  are  the  number  of  public  houses  or  houses 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  retailed  in  your  parish  1 

A.  31. — "  There  are  20  or  30  licensed  houses  for  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  within  the  parish." 

Q.  32. — What  number  of  pawnbrokers'  shops  are  there 
in  your  parish  ? 

A.  32. — There  are  no  pawnbrokers'  shops  in  the 
parish  ;  the  poor,  however,  here  as  everywhere  else,  are 
pawning  their  things  continually,  but  they  go  to  town  for 
that." 

Q.  33. — What  are  the  classes  of  persons  with  whom 
their  dealings  are  j)rincipal]y  carried  on  1 

A.  33. — "  Labourers  and  tradesmen,  and,  among  these, 
chiefly  the  drunken  and  the  dissolute.  Few  persons  emi- 
grated from  the  parish.    They  went  chiefly  to  America." 

8uch  is  the  sad  and  lurid  picture  of  the  conditions  of 
labour,  homelife  and  surrounding  of  his  poor,  which  the 
pastor  of  1833  was  compelled  to  draw.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  ])revailing  dark  tones  have  since  been  somewhat 
brightened,  and  that  though  we  must  have  the  "  poor 
always  with  us  " — and  a  blessed  thing  that  it  should  be  so 
— yet  that  the  devices  of  charity,  coupled  with  the  advance 
of  social  science,  have  gone  far  to  better  those  conditions  in 
our  days. 

The  year  we  just  referred  to — 1833 — followed  the  terrible 
visitation  of  cholera  in  1832 — a  visitation  still  quoted  as 
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an  epoch.  The  cholera  had  begun  to  subside,  and  all  but 
disappear  in  the  city  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  but  the 
summer  of  1833  brought  it  back  with  increased  virulence 
to  the  villages  of  /Ringsend  and  Irishtown.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  proved  their  worth.  In 
a  letter  of  Kev.  Mother's  of  this  date,  she  sa3's  : — 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  cholera.  In  Irishtown  and 
Ringsend  it  is  much  worse  than  last  year.  By  the  aid  of 
Sister  Francis  Teresa's  brother  (More  O'Ferrall)  we  got 
£20  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  sent  her  and  another 
to  the  fine  house  of  the  landlord's  agent  and  we  have 
obtained  a  stoi^e  in  Ringsend.  With  God's  blessing  we 
open  our  poor  hospital  this  evening,"  and  writing  some- 
what later  she  adds  : — Sisters  M.  Jerome  and  Francis 
Teresa  spend  all  their  time  in  the  poor  little  (cholera) 
hospital." 

But  a  letter  which  Mrs,  Aikenhead  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Poor  in 
answer  to  their  Query  Sheet,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
her  gifted  and  industrious  biographer,  will  better  than  all 
else  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
the  poor,  and  furnishes  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  concise 
expositixDH  of  the  works  to  be  promoted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity — their  Magna  Charta  in  a  word — declaring  it  to 
be  their  sole  and  single  purpose,  to  be  ever  ready  to  lend 
our  humble  assistance  in  those  works  of  mercy  wliicli  may 
tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures  of 
every  creed."  With  this  noble  device,  and  the  document 
which  authenticates  it,  we  may  fitly  conclude  this  first  part 
of  our  brief  history. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 

Sandy  mount,  30th  Dec,  1833. 

^*My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — A  copy  of  the  *  Queries 
for  Parishes  in  Large  Towns  '  has  been  sent  to  me,  request- 
ing that  I  will  favour  *  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Irish  Poor  '  with  an  early  reply  to  such  of 
them  as  may  come  within  my  cognizance. 

"  There  are  many  of  the  Queries  which  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  reply  to  ;  therefore,  I  have  preferred  furnishing 
the  Commissioners  with  such  information  on  the  state  of 
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the  poor,  in  the  district  in  which  our  convent  is  situated, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity. 

"  Our  convent  has  been  established  at  ^Sand3^mount, 
Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Donnybrook,  City  of  JDublin,  about 
three  years.  The  object  of  our  Institution  is  to  attend  to 
the  comforts  of  the  poor,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  to 
visit  them  at  their  dwellings  and  in  hospitals,  to  attend 
them  in  sickness,  to  administer  consolation  in  their  afflic- 
tions, and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  dispensations  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence  in  the  many  trials  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

The  education  and  relief  of  orphans,  and  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  is  part  of  our  duty.  The 
villages  of  Sandymount,  Ball's  Bridge,  Trishtown,  and 
Ringsend  are  more  immediately  within  our  care.  It  would 
be  painful  to  describe  the  instances  of  heart-rending  misery 
which  we  daily  witness.  Many  in  the  prime  of  life  are  re- 
duced to  debility  from  want  of  food,  subsisting  for  48  hours 
on  one  meal,  without  suuicient  clothes  to  cover  them,  their 
wretched  furniture  and  tattered  garments  being  pledged  as 
a  last  resort.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  witnessed  40 
cases  of  men  willing  to  work,  if  they  could  procure  employ- 
ment, who  were  reduced  to  sickness,  which  in  some  in- 
stances terminated  in  death,  from  excessive  misery.  There 
is  no  dispensary  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  poor  have 
no  other  medical  aid  than  such  as  we  can  bestow.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  summer  the  cholera  morbus  broke  out  in 
the  villages  of  Sandymount,  Irish  town,  Ball's  Bridge,  and 
Ringsend,  and  raged  for  five  weeks  with  great  violence. 
We  found  some  in  the  agonies  of  death,  without  the  means 
of  procuring  even  a  drink  ;  many  perished  without  medical 
aid,  till  at  length  the  bounty  of  Lord  Anglesea,  who  con- 
tributed ,£20  from  his  private  purse,  added  to  £20  given  by 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  a  private  subscription  of 
£30,  enabled  us  to  open  an  hospital  containing  12  beds, 
which  were  constantly  full  to  tlie  termination  of  the  epi- 
demic. The  same  subscription  enabled  us  to  give  medicine 
and  relief  to  100  extern  patients,  attacked  with  incipient 
cholera,  and  since   that  period   we  have  continued  to 
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administer  medicine  under  the  charitable  advice  of  a  medical 
practitioner  in  Dublin.    When  the  poor  are  confined  to 
bed  by  fever  they  frequently  fall  victims  to  the  want  of 
medical  aid,  and  more  frequently  relapse  for  want  of  proper 
food  when  in  a  convalescent  state.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  population  of  these  villages  is  supported.    There  is 
a  factory  at  Ball's  Bridge,  which  employs  a  few  families, 
but  the  wages  are  so  low,  and  the  rent  of  their  wretched 
hovels  so  high,  that  they  have  not  the  means  to  procure 
wholesome  food.    The  distillery  at  Dodder  Bank  employed 
eight  families  ;  it  has  been  closed  within  two  months,  and 
they  are  now  obliged  to  pawn  their  clothes  and  furniture  to 
procure  a  scanty  subsistence.    The  glass  work  at  Kingsend 
has  been  closed  since  last  May,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
great  number  of  individuals  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  proprietors  of  salt  works,  which  formerly  employed  a 
great  number,  and  of  a  foundry  once  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, have  so  much  curtailed  their  establishments,  that  we 
now  find  many  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery,  who  formerly 
earned  an  honest  livelihood  in  these  establishments.  The 
fishermen  and  poor  sailors,  often  without  friends,  and  re- 
duced to  sickness  by  cold  and  want,  are  objects  of  great 
compassion.    Excessive  poverty  produces  a  want  of  clean- 
liness which  aggravates  their  misery.     The  lanes  and 
streets  are  tilled  with  filth  in  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  ; 
there  are  no  sewers  ;  no  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  ventilation 
of  the  houses,  and  the  poor  are  obliged  to  buy  even  the 
water  which  they  drink ;  it  is  of  the  worst  description,  and 
tends  to  promote  disease  as  much  by  its  scarcity  as  by  its 
quality.    The  poor  have  no  bed  clothes  ;  we  have  often  seen 
them  expire  on  dirty  straw,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to 
furnish  them  with  covering  before  we  can  approach  to  ad- 
minister to  their  wants.    Their  snflTeiings  from  want  of 
fuel,  want  of  water,  and  of  covering,  can  only  be  credited 
by  those  v/ho  have  witnessed  them     The  poor  are  inclined 
to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors ;  they  often  resort  to  it  in 
despair  to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  sufferiugs.  The 
small  sum  which  will  procure  spirits  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  meal,^  yet  we  have  reclaimed  many  from  the  habit  of 
drinking  by  remonstrance  and  a  small  supply  of  food. 
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The  poor  are,  generally  speaking,  very  docile  and  re- 
markably patient  under  their  sufferings  and  privations ; 
they  are  grateful  beyond  measure  for  the  least  kindness 
shown  to  them,  and  are  most  anxious  to  procure  employ- 
ment even  at  the  lowest  wages. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  chi  ldren  cannot  be  described  ; 
many  perish,  and  those  who  survive  are  in  many  instances 
so  debilitated  by  want  as  to  become  sickly  and  infirm  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  There  are  no  public  establishments  in 
this  populous  district  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Some 
charitable  persons  send  small  sums  to  our  convent  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed,  which  enables  us  to  distribute  broth 
to  the  most  destitute — three  pints  of  broth  being  the  only 
subsistence,  for  two  days,  of  families  consisting  of  eight 
persons.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  assist  20  families 
out  of  the  many  who  require  it.  It  is  most  painful  to  wit- 
ness distress  beyond  all  description  without  having  the 
means  of  relieving  it. 

^'  We  shall  be  most  willing  to  furnish  any  further  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this  district  which  may 
tend  to  their  relief.  We  ai-e  at  all  times  ready  to  lend  our' 
assistance  in  superintending  hospitals,  or  administering  re- 
lief to  the  sick  at  their  own  dwellings  in  fever  or  cholera 
morbus  ;  and  most  sincerely  deplore  that  we  have  not  the 
means  to  erect  an  hospital ,  where  our  care  of  the  sick  might 
be  attended  with  more  beneficial  results  than  any  we  can 
possibly  effect  amid  the  desolation  of  their  wretched  homes. 

"  In  any  provision  which  you  may  recommend  for  the  re 
lief  of  poverty  in  any  of  the  towns  where  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  established,  I  pray  you  to  recollect  that  we  are 
ready  to  lend  our  humble  assistance  in  those  works  of 
mercy  which  may  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow -creatures  of  every  creed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
^'our  obedient  servant, 

Mary  Aikenhead.'' 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  etc.,  etc. 


(For  continuation  sec  Part  II.) 
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In  the  Freeman^s  Joiirnal  of  May  26,  1835— just  seventy 
years  ago— we  find  the  following  advertisement  on  its  front 
page  :— 

The  Managers  of  the  Fund  for  erecting  an  R.  0. 
Church  near  Upper  Baggot  St.,  urged  on  by  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  manifest  want  of  some  sacred  edifice,  have 
great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  assistance  received  from 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  both  in  money  and  in  a  low-rent 
lease.    They  now  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  etc." 

Then  follows  a  short  list  of  subscriptions,  including  £200 
from  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  £100  from  the  Riiish 
Priest,  £10  each  from  Mrs.  Verschojle,  Wm.  Quinlan,  R. 
Corballis,  Lt.-Col.  Blakeney,  Laur.  Martin,  J.  Fleming, 
mostly  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  John  Power,  Roe- 
buck, £10;  Mr.  Dollard,  XJpr.  Baggot  St.,  £5;  Mr. 
Haughton,  Sandymount,  £5;  Mr.  Nedly,  Sandymount, 
£1,  etc.,  etc.-  The  total  acknowledged  amounted  to 
£578  5s.  3d. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  the  general  public  had  of 
any  intention  to  erect  a  church  near  Upper  Baggot-street. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  public  meeting 
but  Dr.  Finn,  so  fVir  back  as  1832,  had  secured  a  site  and 
obtained  a  lease  of  it  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £20.  According  to 
popular  rumour,  whilst  the  lease  was  being  negotiated,  Mrs* 
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Yerschoyle,  tlie  agent,  urged  Dr.  Finn  to  take  the  v/hole 
field  which  extended  down  to  Northumberland  Road  and 
covered  what  has  since  become  St.  Mary's-road — a  slice  of 
territory  that  would  now  have  constituted  a  snug  endow- 
ment for  the  parish — but  he  was  deterred  from  this  by  the 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  a  section  of  the  parishioners, 
who  accounted  him  a  madman  for  thinking  of  building  a 
church  in  a  place  vjliere  it  was  not  wanted.  They  were  but 
poor  prophets  in  these  days  ! 

The  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  seems  to  have 
fallen,  not  perhaps  on  deaf,  but  certainly  on  pre-occupied 
ears,  for  a  supplementary  subscription  list,  published 
aliout  two  months  later,  only  brings  the  building  fund 
to  little  over  £800.  The  time  was  indeed  unpropitious, 
as  contemporary  enterprises  of  a  similar  character  in 
other  parishes  absorbed  all  the  attention  and  surplus 
resources  of  their  respective  parishioners.  It  was  the 
opening  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  church -building 
era — an  era  which  has  not  yet  reached  its  close.  Never- 
theless, the  work  on  the  South  Circular-road — this  very 
year  called  Haddington-roeidj  from  the  name  of  a  departing 
Viceroy — went  gaily  on.  We  cannot  find  the  name  of  any 
architect,  or  of  anyone  that  might  have  furnished  the  origi- 
nal design,  but  the  contractors  were  Arthur  M^Kenna  and 
Son  of  Thomas-street,  whose  efibrts  were  supplemented  by 
a  good  deal  of  free  labour,  and  free  cartage  of  stones,  lime, 
and  sand.  The  near  prospect  of  a  church  convenient  gave 
a  great  stimulus  to  house-building  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Northumberland-  road  was  opened  in  1832^  but  not  yet 
built  on,  and  Cook  s  Map,  corrected  up  to  1836,  shows 
the  north  side  of  Upper  Baggot-street  and  Pembroke- 
road  almost  entirely  built  on.  Baggot-street  Hospital 
was  opened  in  1834,  and  Beggars'  Bush  Barracks  had  been 
some  time  in  existence. 

Allowing  the  contractors  to  proceed  with  their  work^  we 
may  now  direct  our  attention  to  other  matters  of  parochial 
interest,  and  get  on  to  the  year  1837.  This  was  a  Confir- 
mation year,  and  it  gives  us  a  new  visitation  report  from 
tl]e  Pastor.  The  report  sliows  little  progress  since  1830. 
The  number  of  chalices  liad  increased  t6  three.    There  is  a 
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Ciborium  this  time  as  well  as  the  large  pixis,  additional 
suits  of  vestments  had  been  procured,  and  the  number  of 
public  masses  was  five — two  in  Irishtown,  two  in  Donny- 
brook,  and  one  in  Sandymount  Convent. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  new  settlement  of  Sisters 
of  Charity  was  effected  in  the  parish.  In  the  year  1797  a 
few  humble  tradesmen  utilised  their  spare  time  and  limited 
resources  in  a  charitable  endeavour  to  rescue  some  of  the 
fallen  ones  of  the  city.  They  opened  a  Refuge  in  Townsend- 
street,  and  by  their  zealous  efforts,  begging  for  it  and  work- 
ing for  it,  manfully  kept  it  going  until  1833,  when  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  was  induced  to  take  it  over  from  them,  and 
place  it  in  charge  of  members  of  her  own  sisterhood.  The 
house  in  Townsend-street  was  very  small,  much  dilapi- 
dated, and  ill-suited  for  its  purpose,  and  as  the  careful 
matron  hitherto  in  charge — a  Mrs.  Ryan — had  by  her  eco- 
nomical administration  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  amount- 
ing to  £1,500,  this  was  handed  over  to  the  Sisters,  who 
immediately  began  to  look  about  for  a  more  suitable 
location.  After  some  searching,  and  much  deliberation, 
they  fixed  their  eyes  on  what  was  then  known  as  Donny- 
brook  Castle,  with  its  surrounding  five  statute  acres.  This 
building  was  indifferently  called  the  Mansion  House  or 
Donnybrook  Castle."  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  it 
was  occupied  by  Sir  William  Usher,  and  was  rated  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  as  containing  thirteen  hearths.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  Mr.  F.  Elrington 
Ball  tells  us,  it  was  held  under  Christopher  Usher  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Twigg,  and  on  his  death  it  became  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  One  of  these  trustees 
was  Sir  Francis  Stoyte,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1705, 
and,  as  mentioned  in  Dean  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella, 
some  of  Stoyte's  relatives  afterwards  occupied  it." 
The  interest  of  the  Twiggs  was  in  1726  sold  to  Robert 
J ocelyn,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  falling  into  decay, 
the  Mansion  was  finally  demolished  in  1759.  The  house 
at  present  on  the  grounds  was  not  built  until  1798.  The 
date  is  engraved  in  stone  over  the  hall  door.  Previous  to 
1837  it  was  known  as  the  Castle  School."  The  Sistei^ 
when  they  effected  the  purchase  resolved  to  lay  out  one  of 
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the  fields  as  a  cemetery  for  all  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Order,  as  hitherto  they  had  no  place  of  mterment  except 
tlie  old  churchyard  in  James' s-street  or  the  vaults  of  Marl- 
borough-street  Pro-Cathedral.  A  laundry  was  quickly 
erected  at  considerable  outlay,  and  on  Rosary  Sunday, 
1837,  the  community  and  penitents  under  their  charge  took 
possession  of  the  premises,  and  thus  commenced  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  Penitent  Asylum,  Donnybrook."  Rev. 
Fr.  Donohoe  was  appointed  Chaplain,  but  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Parish.  It  depends  for  support  on  the 
produce  of  the  laundry  worked  by  the  penitents,  on  the 
proceeds  of  an  annual  Charity  Sermon  still  preached  in  St. 
Andrew's,  Westland-row,  and  on  the  bequests  and  gifts  of 
the  charitable.  Quite  recently,  by  additional  acquisitions 
of  small  surrounding  plots,  they  have  been  enabled  to  open 
a  very  handsome  approach  from  the  high  road,  which  con- 
trasts most  favourably  with  the  rather  forbidding  aspect  of 
the  previous  means  of  access. 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  new  church  proceeded  satis- 
factorily, but  the  progress  of  the  collection  was  quite  the 
reverse.  In  two  years  but  <£304  were  added  to  the  origi- 
nal fund.  Wherefore,  on  December  26,  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
1837,  the  parish  priest  held  a  public  meeting  of  the  parish- 
ioners, and  laid  before  them  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  and  of  the  liabilities  incurred.  Mr. 
John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Power  of  Roebuck  was  voted 
into  the  chair,  and  the  report  stated  that  £1,349  15s.  Id. 
had  been  already  expended,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  re- 
mained due  for  work  already  done.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  all  subscriptions  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Finn  or  Fathers  Smith  wick  and 
Hussey,  Parochial  House,  Irish  town." 

Within  a  fortnight  after  this  meeting  the  junior  curate, 
Father  Hussey,  quite  a  young  man,  died,  greatly  regretted 
by  the  parisliioners,  and  a  few  months  later  Father  Smith- 
wick  was  transferred  to  the  curacy  of  Castledermot,  which 
lie  continued  to  occupy  until  he  proceeded  to  be  P.P.  of 
Paldoyle  and  Howth  in  1850.  The  clergy  sent  to 
roy)lace  them  were  the  Rev.  Andrew  Colgan  and  Rev. 
Jainea  Rohan 
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The  financial  difficulty  continued  to  cause  the  P.P. 
much  anxiety,  so  in  order  to  place  things  on  a  proper 
footing  he  executed  some  legal  documents  calculated 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  work  without  interruption. 
The  first  document  was  a  declaration  of  trust.  By  the 
lease  of  1832  the  site  of  the  church  was  conveyed  to  him 
personally.  By  this  new  Deed,  executed  on  the  18th 
April.  1838,  he  declares  all  that  lot  or  piece  of  ground,  etc., 
on  which  the  church  is  being  built  to  be  held  by  him  in  trust 
for  and  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  said  Parish.  From  this  Deed  we  also  gather 
that  up  to  the  date  of  its  execution  £2,421  Is.  9^d. 
had  been  expended  on  the  building,  of  which  sum 
£1,148  14s.  lid.  had  been  raised  by  subscriptions  and 
paid  to  the  contractors,  also  a  further  sum  of  £201  Os.  2d. 
paid  to  the  said  contractors  out  of  the  private  monies  of 
said  Dr.  Finn,  for  which  the  latter  made  himself  respon- 
sible on  the  faith  of  being  indemnified  by  the  parishioners, 
and  that  £1,070  6s.  8d.  with  interest  were  still  due  to  the 
contractors,  for  which  on  faith  of  same  indemnity  he  had 
made  himself  responsible.  This  Deed  was  followed  up  by 
a  Deed  of  Mortgage  of  the  premises  to  the  contractors  for 
£1,948  18s.  (which  included  additional  works  costing 
£685),  executed  on  October  8th,  1838,  at  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  by  this  arrangement  and  the  collections  still 
going  on,  he  was  enabled  within  little  more  than  a  year  to 
carry  the  work  so  far  forward  as  to  declare  the  church 
ready  for  opening. 

This  memorable  event  came  off  on  the  4th  November, 
1839,  the  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

The  church  then  blessed  and  opened  was  neither  so 
spacious  nor  so  ©mate  as  the  existing  edifice.  It  was 
simply  a  glorified  version  of  the  old-fashioned  T  Chapel, 
at  a  good  elevation,  with  well-proportioned  pointed  win- 
dows, and  without  side  galleries.  The  altar  was  set  up 
against  the  western  end  wall,  and  the  communion  rail  pro- 
truded far  into  the  present  sanctuary. 

For  the  opening  day  no  more  than  the  shell  was  ready, 
the  walls  rough,  and  unplastered  ;  the  rcof  just  laid  on, 
and  no  ceiling  ;  no  floor  but  the  bare  earth  ;  no  furniture 
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but  some  forms  procured  for  the  occasion ;  a  tempo- 
rary altar  and  pulpit,  and  a  small  gallery,  made  up  with 
beams  and  planks,  erected  at  the  western  end,  just  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  small  hired  organ  and  a  few  members  of 
the  Marlborough-street  choir,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Haydn  Corri,  and  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
period,  sang  Haydn's  No.  3  Mass,  with  Zingarelli's  Lau- 
date  as  an  Offertory  Motet.  Archbishop  Murray  blessed 
the  church,  and  presided  at  the  High  Mass,  which  was 
suug  by  the  Parish  Priest ;  the  Rev.  P.  Woods,  of  the 
Pro-Cathedral,  preached  the  Sermon,  and  Dr.  Yore,  Canon 
Laphen,  and  Fathers  Carroll  and  Sheil,  assisted,  with  Rev. 
Gregory  Lynch  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  The  newspaper 
report  states  that  the  building  was  crowded,  and  that  the 
preacher  made  a  strong  appeal  for  funds  to  complete  the 
work. 

This  being  now  the  largest  and  principal  church  of  the 
Parish,  Dr.  Finn  had  it  dedicated  under  the  title  of  St. 
Mary,  which  hitherto  gave  a  title  to  the  entire  Parish,  and 
he  commemorated  the  event  by  a  durable  souvenir — its  first 
silver  chalice — presented  by  himself,  and  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — "  For  the  new  R.C.  Church  of  St.  Mary's, 
Donny brook,  near  Upper  Baggot- street.  The  gift  of  Rev. 
C.  J.  Finn,  P.P.,  A.D.  1839.'' 

The  opening  of  the  new  church  did  not  entail  any  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  clerical  staff  of  Parish  Priest  and  two 
curates,  but  additional  Masses  bad  to  be  provided  on  Sun- 
days and  Holidays,  and  for  this  purpose  a  Rev.  Joseph 
Murphy  was  retained,  without  being  adopted  as  one  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  Towards  the  end  of  1839  Father  Sohan 
was  transferred  to  Kingstown,  where  he  died  in  1843,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy  ;  and  before  the 
close  of  1840  Father  Colgan  was  removed  to  Rath- 
drum,  and  had  as  successor  in  St.  Mary's,  Rev.  John 
M'Hugh. 

Dr.  Finn  remained  on  at  Irishtown  in  his  quiet  little 
cottage  residence,  and  did  not  care  to  move  up  to  the  more 
important  district  of  his  Parish  now  established  on  Had- 
ding ton-road.  The  work  on  the  church  had  been  stopped 
for  the  moment,  and  by  steady  perseverance  in  the  arduous 
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task  of  the  collection  he  had  reduced  the  debt  in  1842  to 
,£876  9s.  He  now  thought  that  he  might  safely  attempt 
the  internal  plastering.  The  system  of  open  pannelled 
wood  ceilings,  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  had  not 
then  come  into  general  use,  and  the  only  treatment  prac- 
tised was  plaster  worked  out  in  imitation  of  groinings  in 
stone.  Had  the  treatment  in  wood  been  adopted  it  would 
have  given  splendid  elevation  to  the  whole  interior,  which 
with  the  plaster  treatment  is  necessarily  dwarfed.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  the  plaster  work  was  eflfectively 
designed  and  well  carried  out.  To  meet  the  expense  Dr. 
Finn  executed  a  second  mortgage  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
estimate  ,£1,460,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  last 
effort  to  complete  the  building.  This  permits  us  to  count 
up  the  cost  of  the  work  carried  out  under  his  administra- 
tion, which  apart  from  the  interest  payable  on  the  mort- 
gages, and  apart  also  from  the  free  labour  contributed, 
reaches  the  sum  of  £4,557  12s.  lid. 

Dr.  Finn  found  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  passage  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church  so  as  to  give  access 
through  the  side  doors.  Whereupon  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  from  the  landlord  a  lease  dated  24th  May,  1844^ 
of  the  open  passage  on  S.  side,  having  15  feet  frontage,  and 
200  feet  from  front  to  rere,  for  a  term  of  138  years,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £3  15s. 

TlWyear  1844  brought  about  another  change  intheclerical 
staff.  Father  Thomas  Murphy  was  transferred  to  Arklow, 
and  on  October  6th  Father  M^Hugh  was  called  away  by 
death.  He  left  a  holy  memory  behind  him.  and  the 
parishioners  were  not  slow  to  commemorate  his  brief  but 
pious  career  by  a  marble  mural  tablet  set  up  in  old  Donny- 
brook  Chapel,  where  he  was  buried.  It  bore  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
The  Rev.  John  Bernard  M'Hugh,  R.C.O. 
of  this  Parish 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  of  October,  1844, 
Aged  28  years. 
This  Tablet  is  erected  over  his  mortal  remains  by  the 
faithful  Flock  whose  spiritual  care  engaged  every  thought 
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of  his  youthful  and  pious  mind,  his  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions to  Heaven  while  living,  and  won  from  their  sorrow- 
ing hearts  over  his  early  grave  this  inadequate  but  sincere 
testimonial. 

Requiescat  in  Pace,'* 

As  in  the  case  of  Father  G  rosvenor,  this  Tablet  was  also 
taken  down  and  moved  to  the  new  church,  where  it  is  care- 
fully preserved. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Directory  "  of  1845  gives  the 
names  of  Eev.  E.  Mulhall,  and  Peter  [recte  Patrick]  Smith 
as  the  two  curates  then  in  residence.  During  this  year  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Murphy,  O.S.F.,  was  permanently  appointed 
Chaplain  to  St.  Joseph's  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Finn,  availing 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  making  a  permanent  addition 
to  his  staff,  had  the  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  recently  returned 
from  Rome,  appointed  as  third  curate. 

Meanwhile  the  neighbourhood  had  begun  to  expand 
rapidly.  Waterloo  and  Wellington  Roads  were  opened  in 
1846,  and  commenced  to  be  built  upon,  and  soon  after, 
those  fine  mansions  that  line  the  southern  side  of  Pembroke- 
road,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  Ball's  Bridge,  ori- 
ginally built  in  1751,  rebuilt  in  1791,  was  again  rebuilt  in 
1832,  and  this  year,  1905,  it  was  widened  considerably,  a 
work  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  another  re- 
building. The  line  broad  roadway  which  opened  from  it 
through  Pembroke-road,  flanked  as  it  was  by  handsome 
houses,  made  a  unique  approach  to  the  city,  and  became  a 
Royal  highway  when  it  was  selected  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria's  State  Entry  into  Dublin  on 
her  first  visit  to  Ireland  in  1849. 

The  good  old  Parish  Priest,  however,  did  not  live  to 
witness  this  Royal  progress  through  his  Parish.  In  the 
beginning  of  1849  he  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  infir- 
mity, and  the  people  began  to  miss  the  quiet  jog-trot  of  the 
little  white  pony  and  trap  in  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  drive  about.  At  length,  during  the  month  of 
May,  his  illness  took  a  decisive  turn  for  the  worse,  and  on 
Thursday,  June  28,  1849,  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last. 
His  collin  plate  bore  the  inscription  :  "  Rev.  C.  J.  Finn, 
D.D.,  P.P.,  died  28  Juno,  1849,  aged  82  years.''  Thua 
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ended  a  career  of  great  zeal,  profound  piety,  and  incessant 
hard  work,  and  a  Pastorate,  possibly  without  a  rival  in 
duration,  of  fifty -seven  years.  His  remains  were  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  faithful  people  of  Irish  town  on  Satur- 
day, June  30,  to  St.  Mary's,  Haddington-road,  where  his 
obsequies  were  celebrated  on  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing amid  an  immense  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity.  He 
was  interred  in  Golden  Bridge  Cemetery,  whither  his 
brother,  sister,  and  a  faithful  domestic  had  preceded  him, 
and  on  the  tombstone  raised  to  his  memory  the  following 
inscription  is  engraved  : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Charles  J,  Finn, 
P.P.,  for  over  fifty  years  the  revered  and  respected  Pa,stor 
of  St.  Mary's^  Donny brook.  Erected  by  his  Parishioners 
and  Friends  as  a  sincere  but  inadequate  tribute  to  one 
whose  ministry  was  illustrated  by  the  exalted  virtues 
which  distinguish  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  and  in  whose 
character  were  blended  the  high  qualities  of  a  profound 
scholar  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  departed  this 
life  at  his  residence,  Irish  town,  on  the  28  th  day  of  June, 
1849.    Aged,  82  years.    May  he  rest  in  peace.'* 

Though  Dr.  Finn  left  no  published  writings  after  him  he 
was  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  accomplished  scholar.  We 
have  already  seen  how  they  wished  to  retain  him  in  Lou- 
vain  University  as  Professor  of  Hebrew,  but  his  special 
talent  was  Greek,  and  the  deciphering  of  difficult  Greek 
manuscripts.  He  might  often  be  seen  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  and  could  be  found  almost  daily  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  old  Dublin  Library,  D'Olier-street.  Yet, 
he  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  greatly  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  is  yet  remem- 
bered with  reverence  by  the  older  Parishioners,  who  have 
no  prouder  boast  than  that  they  had  often  heard  Dr.  Finn's 
Mass. 

By  his  Will,  dated  May  23,  1849,  he  devised  and  be- 
queathed unto  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  his  successors,  and  to  the  Rev.  E.  Mulhall,  all 
the  interest  h  had  acquired  in  the  site  of  the  church  wliich 
he  held  in  trust  for  the  parishioners.     He  appointed 
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Father  Mulhall  and  his  nephew,  Charl^^j^-|^n,  Execu- 
tors, and  in  a  Codicil,  dated  June  14,  directSl^^"^  pay 
but  of  his  personal  assets  £141  to  the  Executor^iJ^^^®  ^ate 
Arthur  M'Kenna,  which  would  leave  £700  still  due 
two  Mortgages  of  1838  and  1842  respectively.  He  gave 
£50  to  Father  Mulhall  for  Masses,  £30  to  the  Poor  of  the 
Parish,  and,  after  some  few  trifling  legacies,  condoned  all 
monies  that  might  be  due  to  his  personal  estate  from  ad- 
vances made  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the 
building. 

Very  Rev.  ANDREW  O'CONNELL,  D.D.,  P.P. 

Dr.  Murray  did  not  leave  the  Parish  long  witLout  a 
Pastor.  Popular  selection  precognised  Dr.  Laphen  as  the 
coming  man,  but  all  doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  the 
announcement  that  Dr.  O'Connell,  Parish  Priest  of  SS. 
Michael  and  John,  was,  on  the  12th  of  July,  transferred  to 
the  suburban  Parish  of  Donnybrook  and  Irislitown.  The 
fact  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Register. 

"  1849,  12  Julii.  Rev.  Andreas  0^ Connelly  7'esignata 
Farochia  SSrum  Michaelis  et  Joannis  nunciipata,  institutus 
est  Pastor  Parochiae  de  Irislitown^  vacantis  per  ohitum  Rev. 
D.  Caroli  Finn,  qui  die  29  Junii  diem  claiosit  extremam.^^ 

Dr.  O'Connell  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  within  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century. 
He  left  Maynooth  College  an  ordained  priest  in  1817.  He 
was  fifty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  received  this  new 
appointment,  thus  covering  in  length  of  jears  the  exact 
period  of  his  predecessor's  Pastorship.  For  a  short  time  he 
served  as  assistant  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  and  later  on 
in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Audoen,  but,  at 
a  comparatively  early  period,  he  was  transferred  to  a 
curacy  in  the  then  Pro-Cathedral,  Lifiey-street  Chapel. 
When  it  was  determined  to  finally  abandon  Liffey-street, 
it  was  Dr.  O'Connell  who  privately  removed  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  its  new  resting  place  in  Marlborough-street. 

Tn  1831  he  was  appointed  Parish  Priest  of  SS.  Michael 
and  John,  a  trust  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and 
distinction  for  IS  years.    In  Se])tcuiber,  1838,  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faitli  was  established  in  Dublin, 
and  Dr.  O'Connell  was  named  its  first  Secretary.  To  this 
work  ho  devoted  himself  with  great  energy,  and  whether 
as  Secretary  or  later  on  as  Chairman,  he  was  seldom 
absent  from  its  weekly  meetings  down  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  An  exceedingly  good  portrait  of  him  is  preserved 
in  the  ofiices  of  the  Society,  22  Parliament- street. 

The  Parishioners  of  SS.  Michael  and  John  promptly 
assembled  in  order  to  express  their  regret  at  his  departure 
from  amongst  them,  and  to  organise  the  presentation  of  a 
testimonial  of  their  veneration  and  esteem,  which  took  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  brougham. 

A  clause  in  Dr.  Finn's  Will  directed  that  his  house  in 
Irish  town  and  its  contents  should  nob  be  disturbed  until 
two  months  after  his  decease.  Dr.  O'Connell  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  new  residence ;  and 
choosing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
he  rented  a  house  on  Heytesbury-terrace,  Wellington-road, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

Dr.  O'Connell's  administration  was  destined  to  be  a  very 
active  one,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  full  of  the  most 
gratifying  and  durable  results. 

His  first  care  was  to  increase  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
Parish,  and  thus  multiply  the  conveniences  of  the  people 
for  complying  with  their  religious  obligations.  To  the 
three  curates  already  in  residence — Fathers  Mulhall,  Smith, 
and  Wood — he  joined  as  assistants  the  Kev.  P.  Moran, 
D.D.,  fresh  from  Maynooth,  and  the  Rev.  Michael 
Mullally,  transferred  from  Barndarrig.  He  then  directed 
his  attention  to  the  completion  of  St.  Mary's.  The  earthen 
floor,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  opening  ceremony 
ten  years  before,  still  remained,  and  he  would  have  it  re- 
placed by  something  more  seemly  and  more  comfortable. 
All  deficiencies  in  necessary  furniture  and  other  })ressing 
requirements  had  to  be  made  good,  and  the  church  brought 
into  line  with  the  growing  importance  and  respectability 
of  its  surroundings.  The  prompt  execution  of  these  works 
is  thus  summarised  in  Battersby's  Directory  for  1850:— 
"  We  are  delighted  to  see  this  church  so  much  extended, 
improved,  and  beautified." 
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There  was  a  debt  on  the  building  of  £700,  bequeathed 
by  his  predecessor,  which  necessarily  engrossed  his  thoughts. 
It  was  the  residues  of  £300  and  £400,  respectively,  still 
outstanding  on  the  two  mortgages  effected  by  Dr.  Finn 
with  the  Coutractor,  Arthur  M^Kenna.  The  latter  had 
died  in  Jvdy,  1846,  and  his  widow  and  children  being  left 
joint  executors  and  trustees,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  simplify  the  matter,  and  have  fewer  creditors  to  look 
to.  Wherefore,  having  received  an  assignment  from  the 
executors  of  Dr.  Finn  of  the  leases  of  the  site,  etc.,  the 
Archbishop  and  Dr.  O'Oonnell  conjointly  made  an  Inden- 
ture, dated  March  7,  1850,  with  George  Turner,  Coal 
Merchant,  Capel- street,  agreeing  to  borrow  from  him 
£1,000  at  5  per  cent.,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  In  this 
way  he  was  enabled  to  settle  up  matters  with  the  M'Kenna 
family,  and  had  £300  in  hand  to  meet  the  expenditure 
already  incurred  on  the  church. 

But  a  bigger  work  awaited  him.  The  old  chapel  at 
Irish  town,  which  dated  back  to  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
and  had  thus  fulfilled  nigh  two  centuries  of  service, 
was  literally  crumbling.  The  ceiling  had  to  be  propped 
up  with  heavy  beams,  and  the  bulging  walls  were 
giving  significant  signs  that  they  were  getting  fairly  tired 
of  the  burthen  so  long  imposed  upon  them.  Wherefore  a 
new  church  for  the  locality  became  a  pressing  necessity. 
Application  for  a  site  was  made  to  the  landlord,  the  Hon. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and,  with  the  latter's  usual  liberality,  it 
was  promptly  granted.  A  new  road,  to  the  left  of  the 
then  existing  thoroughfare  through  Sandy  mount,  was  being 
struck  out  towards  the  Strand,  and  on- the  left  of  this  road, 
some  distance  south  of  the  old  chapel,  but  within  the  same 
townland  of  Irishtown,  the  spacious  site  on  which  the  Star 
of  the  Sea  Church  actually  stands,  was  allocated  for  the 
purpose  of  church,  presbytery,  and  school,  at  the  nominal 
rent  of  £10  per  annum. 

On  Sunday,  May  5,  1850,  Dr.  O'Connell  held  a  meeting 
of  his  parishioners  in  the  old  chapel,  and  proposed  to  them 
tlie  building  of  a  new  church,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  that  very  populous  portion  of  the  Parish. 
*  The  first  person  I  called  upon,*'  he  remarked  in  his 
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speech,  was  the  venerable  mother  of  our  Secretary  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  she,  with  a  grace  and  goodwill  that  added 
tenfold  to  the  donation,  gave  me  one  hundred  pounds. 
Tens  and  fives  followed.  To  that  list  I  have  appended  my 
name  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  did  my  means  permit, 
my  offering  to  the  noble  work  would  not  be  limited  to  tliat 
sum ;  but  when  I  tell  you,  in  truth,  that  after  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  I  am  nob  worth  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world — and  in  this  I  rather  glory  than 
otherwise — you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  Well,  the 
commencement  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  I  leave  yourselves  to 
say,  shall  we,  thus  cheered  on,  follow  up  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning. As  regards  the  building  itself,  my  present  inten- 
tion is,  with  your  assistance,  to  adopt  this  plan — (here  he 
exhibited  Mr.  McCarthy's  plan) — and,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  McCarthy,  having  secured  the  con- 
stant and  undivided  attendance  of  a  competent  person  as 
superintendent  of  works,  to  employ  under  him  at  weekly 
wages  men  of  the  various  trades  required,  giving,  of  course, 
the  preference  to  those  we  may  find  in  the  Parish,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Our  new  church 
is  to  be  called  '  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Star  of  the 
Sea ' ;  under  this  title,  as  under  her  patronage,  let  our  pro- 
ceedings be  commenced.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  the  work 
which  we  have  now  entered  on  for  His  honour  and  glory." 

The  first  list  of  subscriptions  published  credited  the 
collection  at  the  meeting  with  a  sum  little  short  of  £400. 
A  numerous  and  energetic  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  collection,  and  a  ladies'  committee  was  also 
formed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  principal  committee. 

No  sooner  was  this  weighty  matter  off  our  Pastor's  mind 
than  a  chance  bequest  of  £300  enabled  him  to  embark  in 
another  project,  not  indeed,  of  such  magnitude  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  church,  but  one  of  no  less  urgency  and  im- 
portance. The  new  population  that  had  grown  up,  and 
was  still  growing  up,  around  St.  Mary's,  Haddington-road, 
was  as  yet  unprovided  with  a  school  of  any  kind.  This 
want  must  not  be  allowed  to  endure,  so  thought  our  ener- 
getic Pastor. 

Again  th©  good  landlord  was  applied  to,  and  with  no 
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less  success  than  on  so  many  previous  occasions.  Dr. 
O'Connell  having  got  permission,  with  promise  of  lease,  to 
utilise  some  portion  of  the  void  ground  surrounding  the 
church  on  its  south-western  side,  on  the  4th  July,  1850, 
Sir  John  Power,  at  the  Parish  Priest's  request,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  existing  Boys'  School,  designed 
with  no  small  architectural  pretensions  by  Mr.  McCarthy. 
It  was  Dr.  O'Connell's  intention  to  erect  also  a  Girls' 
School  alongside,  but  this  was  not  so  pressing,  and  could 
afford  to  wait,  especially  as  the  Convent  Schools  in  Lower 
Baggot-street  were  fairly  convenient.  The  promised  lease 
was  not  executed  until  1872,  when  the  neighbouring 
ground  was  laid  out  in  building  plots,  and  St.  Mary's-roacl 
opened.  Then  the  triangular  plot  of  ground,  at  present 
surrounding  the  church,  and  occupied  by  the  schools,  was 
walled  in  by  the  landlord,  and  leased  to  the  P.P.  and  the 
Archbishop  for  a  term  of  150  years,  at  a  rent  of  one 
shilling  per  annum. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  such  good  re- 
lations between  a  landlord  and  his  people,  as  we  find  to 
have  existed  between  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  and  his 
tenants,  and  still  more  pleasant  to  find  that  the  people  fully 
appreciated  them,  and  had  the  good  taste  to  appoint  a  nume- 
rous and  influential  deputation,  headed  by  the  Parish  Priest, 
to  wait  on  him  in  October  following  with  a  complimentary 
address,  which  he  most  graciously  received  and  replied  to. 

On  the  28th  of  this  same  October  the  senior  curate  of 
the  Parish,  the  Be  v.  Edward  Mulhall,  passed  to  his  eternal 
reward,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Byrne. 

The  year  1851  was  signalised  by  two  events  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  new  church  in  Sandy  mount.  On  the  7  th  of 
May  the  first  stone  of  the  sacred  edifice  was  blessed  and 
laid  by  Archbishop  Murray,  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  ground  was  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  contractor,  Mr.  Beardwood,  with  in- 
structions to  make  the  most  rapid  progress  possible.  In 
the  following  month  of  August  a  Bazaar  and  Promenade 
Fete  was  held  on  the  Church  grounds,  which  added  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  building  fund. 
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The  year  1852  was,  we  may  say,  ushered  in  by  a  great 
loss  for  the  Diocese  of  Dublin.  That  "  angel  of  a  man," 
as  J.  K.  L.  described  liim,  the  Most  Rev.  Daniel  Murray, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  on  the  26th  of  February  trans- 
lated to  his  everlasting  reward  in  heaven.  Among  his  in- 
timate friends  Dr.  O'Connell  did  not  hold  the  last  place, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  mourn  him.  The 
widowed  diocese  was  consoled  on  the  20th  of  May  follow- 
ing by  the  news  that  His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  had  been  translated  to  the  See  of 
Dublin,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  was  solemnly  enthroned  in  the  Pro-Cathedral, 
Marlborough-street,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  bishops 
(15),  clergy,  and  laity. 

The  work  on  the  Star  of  the  Sea  "  Church  progressed 
rapidly,  and  gave  every  evidence  that  it  would  be  ready  for 
an  early  opening.  But  a  disaster  supervened.  In  Christ- 
mas week  of  1852  a  terrific  storm  raged  for  two  or  thi-ee 
days  over  and  around  Dublin.  Trees,  roofs,  and  entire 
houses  were  demolished  by  it,  and  many  accidents  to  life 
and  limb  were  reported.  The  new  church  did  not  escape. 
It  was  ready  for  roofing  when  the  storm  burst,  and  front 
and  rear  gables,  with  their  elaborate  Gothic  windows,  went 
down  before  it.  Renewed  efiurfcs  were  promptly  made  to 
repair  the  disaster,  the  cost  of  which,  however,  had  to  fall 
for  the  most  part  on  the  contractor. 

At  length,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  August 
15,  1853,  the  church  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  his 
Grace,  Archbishop  Cullen,  the  sermon  being  preached 
by  the  Yery  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  O.P.  A  very  large 
and  distinguished  congregation  assisted  at  this  Ceremonial. 

Mr.  McCarthy  designed  the  church  in  the  chaste  and 
severe  style  of  mediaeval  Gothic,  the  material  employed 
being  Dublin  granite.  It  comprised  a  nave  with  square 
chancel  receiving  the  high  altar,  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  corresponding  small  chancels  and  side  altars.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  roofed  with  triple  gables,  after  the  example 
of  Old  St.  Nicholas,  Gal  way,  and  other  old  churches.  The 
timber  supporting  the  roofs  is  exj^osed.,  with  open  and  sus- 
taining- braces  and  interlacings,  all  stained  and  varnished. 
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The  church  front,  having  a  western  and  southern  aspect, 
embraces  a  central  deeply-moulded  doorway  of  dressed 
granite,  with  a  large  mullioned  window  of  five  lancet  lights 
over  it,  and  the  chancel  gable  bears  a  corresponding  five 
light  window  over  the  high  altar.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  design  for  a  tower  and  spire,  150  feet  high,  at  the 
south-western  front  corner.  The  interior  dimensions  are 
130  feet  in  length  by  57  in  width.  The  special  building 
account  is  unfortunately  not  forthcoming,  but  tradition 
tells  us  that  the  cost  was  about  £6,000. 

The  marvellous  efforts  which  had  to  be  made  to  bring 
this  work  to  such  speedy  completion  told  on  the  robust 
frame  of  the  Pastor,  and  a  serious  illness  ensued,  from 
which,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  people,  his  complete  recovery 
was  announced  on  September  29th  following. 

The  opening  of  the  new  church,  and  consequent  increase 
in  the  number  of  Masses,  entailed  yet  another  addition  to 
the  clerical  staff*.  Father  Wood  had  been  just  transferred 
to  the  Pro- Cathedral,  Marlborough-street,  and  replaced  by 
the  Kev.  P.  J.  Nowlan,  who  took  up  his  residence  in 
Donnybrook,  and,  in  addition,  Father  William  Donnelly, 
just  returned  from  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  was  attached 
to  the  Parish. 

In  the  course  of  1855  the  Parish  Priest  took  a  well- 
earned  holiday,  and  paid  his  first  and  only  visit  to  the 
Eternal  City,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  received 
by  the  saintly  Pio  Nono,  and  of  obtaining  his  blessing  for 
himself  and  his  flock. 

The  year  1856  was  noticeable  for  two  events ;  namely, 
the  elevation  of  one  of  the  curates  of  the  Parish  to  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Nuns  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

Dr.  Moran,  a  native  of  the  Co.  Wicklow,  after  a  distin- 
guished course  in  Maynooth,  served  as  curate  in  this 
Parish  for  about  seven  years.  He  was  now  appointed  by 
Papal  Brief,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Graliamstown  in  South 
Africa.  During  his  career  as  curate  he  was  noted  for 
great  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  "  Catholic  Young  Men's  Societies,"  just  established  by 
Dr.  O'Brien  of   Limerick.     At  the  meetings  of  these 
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societies  he  delivered  several  lectures  on  various  subjects 
of  interest,  historical  and  otherwise.  He  was  consecrated 
ou  Low  Sunday,  1856,  together  with  Dr.  Walsh,  tlie 
newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  in  Carlow 
Cathedral,  by  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen.  He 
laboured  hard  in  his  distant  mission  until  1869,  when 
Dunedin,  in  New  Zealand,  being  erected  into  a  Diocese,  lie 
was  transferred  to  this  new  See,  which  he  most  successfully 
ruled  until  his  death  in  1896,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 
the  present  bishop.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Yerdon,  so  long  and  so 
favourably  known  to  us  in  Dublin  as  President  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  CionlifFe. 

Dr.  Moran^s  place  in  the  staff  of  St.  Mary's  was  soon 
filled  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy,  the 
present  respected  P.P.  of  Swords,  from  St.  Audoen's, 
High- street,  where  he  had  been  serving  since  his  ordina- 
tion two  years  previous. 

The  second  event  of  the  year  was  the  coming  of  the 
Carmelites.  The  gift  of  £3,000  from  one  benefactress,  and 
of  £400  from  another,  to  the  Carmelite  Community  of 
North  William-street  induced  them  to  think  of  moving  to 
some  more  secluded  spot,  where  they  could  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  Rule  of 
St.  Teresa ;  and,  after  due  consideration,  they  selected  a 
handsome  private  residence  standing  in  its  own  grounds, 
known  as  Lakelands,  Saiidymount.  They  had  hoped  by 
this  move"  to  be  freed  from  the  care  of  managing  an  orphan- 
age which  they  considered  to  be  a  hindrance  to  strict  ob- 
servance, but  as  none  of  the  active  Orders  were  then  in  a 
position  to  take  it  over,  they  were  compelled  to  bring  on 
the  orphans  with  them  to  Lakelands.  The  establishment 
of  this  new  religious  community  necessitated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Chaplain,  and  Rev.  Thos.  Leahy  was  translerred 
from  Rathmines  and  attached  to  the  staff  of  this  Parish. 
This  brought  the  number  of  the  Parish  Priest's  assistants 
up  to  seven;  viz..  Rev.  Fathers  Smith,  Muilally,  Byrne, 
Mulcahy,  Nowlan,  Donnelly,  and  T.  Leahy. 

Early  in  1858  the  Parish  Priest  commenced  to  realise 
his  day-dream,  in  which  he  made  public  confession  of  hav- 
ing indulged  when  on  his  knees  before  the  shrines  of  the 
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Apostles  daring  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1855.    The  new 
church  in  Sandymount  did  not  prove  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  villacjers  of  Rin^send.    It  was  farther  removed  than 
the  old  chapel  in  Irish  town,  and  even  though  much  larger 
than  the  latter,  and  infinitely  more  commodious,  such  was 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  both  districts  that  it 
was  already  beginning  to  prove  insufficient  for  the  claims 
made  upon  it.    WJierefore,  the  good  Pastor,  solicitous  for 
his  poor  people  in  Ringsend,  resolved  to  bring  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  nearer  to  them  by  building  in  their  midst 
an  unpretentious  edifice  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements. 
He  secured  the  assignment  of  a  lease  from  James  Patrick 
Conran,  who  had  obtained  it  only  the  year  previous.  This 
gave  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  St.  Patrick's  now  stands 
for  80  years  and  six  months,  at  a  yearly  re  at  of  £28.  On 
the  plot  stood  two  buildings,  one  allocated  to  an  Evening 
School  subsidised  by  the  Local  Conference  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  other  used  as  a  Presbytery,  in  which  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  from  Sandymount  conducted  a  Sunday 
School  for  Girls.    On  April,  13,  1858,  Dr.  O'Connell  laid 
the  first  stone.    On  May  the  2nd,  following,  he  held  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Schoolroom,  Ringsend,  in  which  he 
unfolded  to  the  peo}>le  his  project  of  erecting  a  becoming 
but  unpretending  edifice,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland,    and   which   would   place   within  reach  of  the 
crowded  population  of  this  locality  all  the  consolations  of 
religion.    A  subscriplion  list  was  opened  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  and  was  headed  by  a  bequest  of  £200  of  the 
late  Miss  Farrell ;  other  donations  followed  from  the  P.P. 
and  Mr.  T.  Laphen  Kelly  of  £10  each,  from  Mr.  Lynara 
£5,  etc.,  etc.    Such  were  the  modest  beginnings  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Ringsend.  The  untiring  energy  of  Dr.  O'Connell, 
ably  seconded  by  the  curate  in  immediate  charge,  Father 
Tom  Leahy,  ran  up  the  subscription  list  quickly ;  the  work 
at  the  building  was  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  in 
little  over  a  year  from  its  inception  this  new  church  in  the 
Parish,  costing  £800,  was  opened  on  July  14,  1859,  by 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Culleu,  the  sermon  being  preached 
by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Anderdon,  M.A. 

On  the  25th  of  March  preceding,  a  bell  for  the  use  of 
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this  chinch  had  been  blessed  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Saldes,  and  the  altar  and  tabernacle  were  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Scully  of  Haddington-road. 

This  almost  magical  appearance  of  a  second  church  in 
the  Parish  within  such  a  short  time  might  be  considered  to 
have  satisfied  the  zeal  of  any  ordinary  Pastor,  and  be 
quoted  as  a  not  unworthy  record  for  ten  years'  service,  but 
it  was  an  open  secret  for  some  time  past  that  he  was  medi- 
tating yet  another,  and  that  the  most  formidable,  of  his  under- 
takings ;  viz.,  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Donnybrook. 

Meanwhile  death  had  been  again  successful  in  claiming 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Father 
Thomas  Byrne  of  Sandymount  died  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1859.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  his  demise  a  large  meeting  was 
held  in  the  church,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  suit- 
able monument  to  perpetuate  his  mem.ory.  The  handsome 
marble  cenotaph  set  up  in  the  northern  aisle  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  resolution.  His  place  was  immediately  filled  by 
the  Rev.  Michael  Doyle,  transferred  from  SS.  Michaf^l  and 
John,  and,  as  Ringsend  was  now  in  complete  working 
order,  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Heffryon  w^as  also  attached  to  the 
Parish,  thus  bringing  the  number  of  assistants  up  to  eight. 

NEW  CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART, 
DONNYBROOK. 

The  old  chapel  in  Donnybrook,  which  Father  Clinch  had 
commenced  and  Dr.  Finn  had  completed,  as  already  re- 
corded, was  now  entering  its  eightieth  year  of  service. 
Sufficient  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  had  now  become 
too  small  for  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  its  absurdly 
irregular  shape — its  northern  wall  having  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  varying  projections  and  sinuosities  of  the  ad- 
joining police  barrack  and  barrack  yard  —rendered  it  very 
inconvenient  in  many  ways.  Moreover,  contrasted  with 
the  new  edifices  erected  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Parish, 
it  was  miserably  out  of  keeping  with  them,  and  the  people 
of  the  district  clamoured  loudly  for  equal  treatment.  But 
there  was  another  motive  underlying  the  project  of  a  new 
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church  which  powerfully  influenced  both  the  Pastor  and 
his  indefatigable  resident  curate,  the  Rev,  P.  J.  Nowlan ; 
this  was,  that  some  expiatory  monument  was  necessary  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  atone  for  the  unholy  orgies,  intem- 
perance, and  riotousness,  annually  indulged  in  at  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  and  that  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Our  Lord,  was  the  proper  form  for  such  a  monu- 
ment to  assume. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  Fair  may  be  briefly  told. 
A  Royal  Charter  of  King  John  established  it  in  1204. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  same  King  in  further  letters, 
and  again  by  Henry  III.,  who  altered  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement from  May  3  to  sometime  in  July.  Edward  I. 
again  confirmed  it,  and  transferred  the  date  to 
August  26.  From  that  time  out  this  Fair  was  held  for 
fifteen  days  all  through  the  subsequent  centuries  without 
attracting  any  special  attention  from  either  chroniclers  or 
historians.  Not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  it  begin  to  gain  notoriety,  and  degenerate  into 
a  wild  and  reckless  gathering  of  a  multitude  devoted  to  all 
manner  of  unrighteousness.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  his 
"  Personal  Sketches,'*  vol.  iii.,  gives  an  unflattering  account 
of  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  Fair  in  1790;  and  in  1828  a 
foreign  visitor  furnishes  a  description  too  awful  for  reading. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  to  buy  out 
the  patent,  and  in  their  circular  the  following  paragraph 
occurs  : — "  Deluded  by  the  specious  show  of  recreation  and 
amusement,  multitudes  were  caught  and  allured  to  vice ; 
and  servants,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  even  clerks  and 
shopmen  in  respectable  employment,  were  led  into  courses 
which  entailed  loss  of  situation«  forfeiture  of  character,  and 
consequent  misery  to  themselves  and  to  their  families." 
Efforts  had  been  repeatedly  made  for  its  suppression. 
Alderman  R.  Smyth,  Lord  Mayor  in  1824,  succeeded,  in 
ha\ing  the  Fair  closed  down  on  Sundays,  but  now  (in 
1854)  and  for  some  years  previous,  all  classes  and  creeds 
joined  in  a  determined  agitation  to  have  it  finally  abolished. 
No  one  went  into  this  struggle  more  thoroughly,  or  more 
perse veringly,  than  the  curate.  Father  Nowlan.  He  ad- 
diessed  meetings,  he  helped  in  committees,  he  indited 
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letters  and  newspaper  articles,  which  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  in  the  Irish  l^iynes,  just  then  established,  and 
waited  almost  alone,  on  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and 
Catholic  alike,  to  solicit  contributions  towards  extin- 
guishing the  patent  rights  of  the  Fair.  These  rights  of 
levjdng  tolls,  etc.,  passed  in  1812  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
John  Madden  of  Donny brook  for  a  consideration  of  £750. 
His  sons,  Joseph  and  Peter  Madden,  inheritors  of  the 
patent,  conveyed  their  readiness  to  surrender  it  for  a  sum 
of  £3,000  by  way  of  compensation.  This  sum  was  in  time 
collected^  and  paid  over  to  them  in  1855  by  Lord  Mayor 
Boyce,  and  so  ended  the  humours  of  Donnybrook  Fair. 
But  there  was  one  party  in  this  transaction  who  had  not 
been  consulted,  and  who  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
Fair  as  a  going  concern.  The  Fair  Green  (on  the  left  side 
of  the  road  going  from  Dublin)  was  indeed  closed  against 
visitors,  and  tents  and  show  booths  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  but  a  Miss  Eliza  Dillon,  who  rented  a 
licensed  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and  a  tri- 
angular field  adjoining,  managed,  with  the  help  of  her 
license,  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and  maintain  the 
semblance  of  a  Fair  for  some  years  longer.  The  Arch- 
bishop felt  called  upon  to  denounce  it  by  a  public  circular 
in  1860,  and  even  so  late  as  1864  the  daily  papers  thought 

Walking  Sunday  "  entitled  to  a  detailed  description.  At 
length  the  Police  Magistrates,  for  cogent  reasons  urged  by 
the  Crown,  refused  to  renew  the  license  of  Eliza  Dillon, 
and  thus  this  remnant  of  the  Fair  finally  disappeared. 

Now  was  the  time  to  strike  the  iron  thus  made  hot,  and 
inaugurate  the  work  of  the  proposed  new  church.  On 
August  12,  1860,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  old 
chapel,  with  Dr.  O'Connell  in  the  chair,  to  consider  and 
resolve  on  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  new  church.  The 
Parish  Priest,  in  a  short  but  effective  speech,  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  entering  upon  the  project,  and  announced  that 
he  had  in  hands  a  subscription  of  £500  from  two  sisters, 
whose  initials  only  would  he  publish,  but  which  we,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  may  be  permitted  to  expand  into  the 
name  of  Blake.  The  P.P.  himself  put  down  his  name  for 
£100 ;  B.  Corballis,  £50 ;  Mr.  Reddy,  £25  ;  Mr.  Thos. 
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O^Reilly,  £20,  and  the  latter's  son,  Rev.  Thos.  J.  O'Reilly, 
still  a  student  of  Maynooth,  £5.  Altogether  the  result  of 
the  day's  meeting  was  over  £1,000.  This  happy  com- 
mencement was  followed  up  by  weekly  meetings  of  a  very 
active  committee,  and  by  a  well- organised  weekly  collection 
made  amongst  the  humbler  parishioners. 

The  site  that  all  ambitioned  was  the  very  spot  on  which 
the  handsome  new  church  now  stands.  It  overlooked  the 
Fair  Green,  and  would  remain  as  a  kind  of  Angel  Guardian 
to  watch  and  see  that  none  of  the  impiety  that  so  long  dis- 
graced that  spot  should  ever  again  be  permitted.  This 
corner  lot  contained  more  ground  than  was  needed  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  conditions  were  all  or  none,  so  the  P.P. 
was  compelled  to  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  the  whole 
plot,  including,  as  it  did,  the  large  cottage  residence  and 
grounds  of  Belleville  adjoining.  The  plofc  was  to  be  had  at 
an  annual  rent  of  £105,  with  an  option  of  purchase  for  a 
tenure  of  1000  years  at  £2000.  It  was  resolved  to  take 
the  option,  and  a  loan  of  £2,000  being  effected,  the  plot 
was  purchased  out,  though  the  conveyance  was  not  exe- 
cuted until  1863.  A  solvent  tenant  was  found  for  Belle- 
ville, and  £60  annual  rental  helped  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  money  borrowed. 

The  year  1861  chronicled  the  early  and  much-lamented 
death  of  Rev.  William  Donnelly.  He  died  in  Dalkey,  at 
the  house  of  his  relative,  Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  on  the 
10th  September,  1861.  His  missionary  career  just  lasted 
eight  years,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  Hadding- 
ton-road,  where  he  had  constantly  ministered.  A  stained 
glass  window  in  the  church  perpetuates  his  memory.  The 
vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  removal  from  St. 
Catherine's  to  this  Parish  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hickey,  and 
Father  Heyfron  being  about  the  same  time  transferred  to 
the  Pro-Cathedral,  Father  Daniel  Kane  came  from  Howth 
to  replace  him.  Father  J.  Hickey  was  early  in  18G2 
appointed  Curate  of  Maynooth,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Alfred  Byrne,  just  returned  from  Rome. 

The  work  in  connection  with  Donny brook  new  churcli 
went  forward  without  flagging.  No  sooner  was  the  convey- 
ance of  the  site  executed  in  1863  than  Dr.  O'Connell  pro 
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ceeded  with  the  blessing  and  laying  of  the  first  stone.  This 
solemn  ceremonial  took  place  on  June  12,  1863.  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Cullen  officiated,  and  delivered  an  in- 
teresting address  to  the  assembled  parishioners,  and  with  a 
handsome  donation  encouraged  the  work  in  hands. 

Originally  Mr.  P.  Byrne  had  been  chosen  as  arcliitect, 
but  he  dying  soon  after  his  a})pointment,  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin  was  accepted,  and  has  proved 
one  of  the  happiest  and  handsomest  of  their  clever  concep- 
tions. Mr.  Michael  Meade  was  appointed  contractor,  and 
with  £1,324  in  Bank  Stock,  and  about  £170  in  cash — the 
result  of  two  years'  collecting — the  building  of  the  church 
commenced. 

Father  Pat  Nowlan,  who  was  fertile  in  resources  for 
getting  in  the  funds,  had  a  drawing  for  a  handsome  oil 
painting  in  April,.  1861,  which,  together  with  a  small  raffle 
later  on,  realised  between  them  £100.  But  this  was  only 
tentative.  In  January,  1864,  he  held  a  two-day  Bazaar  in 
the  Round  Room,  Rotunda,  with  a  full  suite  of  drawing- 
room  furniture  as  first  prize,  and  brought  into  the  building 
fund  £600.  The  appearance,  however,  at  this  juncture  of 
the  ex-Lady  Mayoress's  (Mrs.  P.  P.  M'Swiney)  carriage 
and  horses  as  a  prize  for  the  Blind  Asylum  Bazaar  rather 
overshadowed  the  efforts  being  made  in  Donny brook,  and 
Father  jNowlan  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Paris,  where, 
fortified  with  introductions,  he  contrived  to  interview 
Marshal  MacMahon,  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  and  other 
distinguished  Frenchmen,  and  with  their  help  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  patronise  his  work,  and 
])resent  him  with  a  handsome  mantelpiece  clock,  to  be 
drawn  for  on  behalf  of  the  Donnybrook  Church  Fund. 
The  chimes  of  the  Empress  Clock  '*  v/ere  heard  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Tickets  for  the  drawing 
were  printed  and  distributed  in  hundreds  of  tlioiisands,  and 
when  the  great  event  came  off",  in  the  following  November, 
and  the  clock  had  found  its  legitimate  owner,  a  net  sum  of 
£1,140  was  added  to  the  building  fund.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1864  £1,500  had  been  paid  away  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  a  fresh  architect's  certificate  was  imminent. 
So  on  June  12,  1864,  the  Parish  Priest  celebrated  in  St. 
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Mary's,  Hadding ton-road,  the  anniversary  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  Donnybrook  new  church.  The 
Archbishop  presided  at  a  High  Mass  and  preached,  but 
being  unable  to  remain  for  the  meeting  which  followed  im- 
me  b'ately,  he  left  a  representative  in  the  shape  of  a  £20 
not'\  and  the  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Parish  Priest 
as  chairman,  with  Father  Nowlan  and  Mr.  Francis  P. 
Kolan  as  secretaries. 

This  year  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the  Parish  Priest  to 
the  rank  and  responsibility  of  Dean  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  in  succession  to  the  late  Dean  Meyler.  This 
dignity  had  to  be  conferred  from  Rome,  as  was  the  case 
also^  when  a  short  time  previous,  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Chamberlain  to  His  Holiness  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor. 

It  was  in  this  year,  moreover,  that  Father  Michael 
Doyle  was  transferred  to  St.  Andrew's,  Westland-row,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  James 
Baxter,  the  present  P.P.  of  Clondalkin.  In  the  following 
year  Father  Mullally,  after  sixteen  years  in  this  Parish, 
was  promoted  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Nicholas,  Francis-street, 
in  succession  to  Canon  M'Cabe,  transferred  to  the  Parish 
of  Kingstown.  Father  Mullally's  place  was  filled  by  Rev. 
Philip  McCarthy,  moved  up  from  Enniskerry. 

Once  more  the  resourceful  nature  of  Father  Nowlan 
succeeded  in  discovering  yet  another  novelty  in  the  way  of 
prizes.  This  time  it  was  a  cottage  in  Dalkey,  rent  free. 
However,  this  venture  was  not  attended  with  the  success 
of  his  previous  efibrts.  The  sum  total  which  he  received 
towards  the  building  fund  up  to  1869  was  £6,940.  To 
this  a  second  loan  of  .£2,000  had  to  be  added,  so  that  tlie 
full  cost  of  the  com})leted  church  was  £8,940.  Mr. 
Meade's  contract  for  the  mere  stonework  amounted  to 
£6,200,  and  out  of  this  he  generously  handed  back  £100 
as  his  personal  donation. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  fixed  for  August  26,  1866. 
In  many  ways  it  was  a  memorable  event.  It  was  the  Old 
Fair  Day.  But  an  exceptionable  brilliancy  was  added  to 
tlie  ceremonial  by  the  presence  of  Ireland's  first  Cardinal. 
J  ust  two  months  before^  Pius  IX.  had  raised  Archbishop 
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Cullen  to  the  princely  dignity  of  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church.  It  was  the  first  time  such  an  honour  was 
conferred  on  the  Emerald  Isle.  No  wonder  that  the 
crowds  at  the  celebration  were  stupendous.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord,  and 
the  sermon,  well  worthy  of  the  occasion,  was  preached  by 
that  incomparable  orator,  Father  Tom  Burke,  CP.  A 
large  and  very  effective  choir  rendered  Gounod's  Messe 
Solennelle  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland.  Thus  was  repaired 
the  scandal  of  Donnybrook  Fair,  and  Dublin  blessed  with 
a  handsome  new  church  that  is  an  ornament  to  the 
locality. 

It  is  time  for  us  now  to  take  a  short  retrospect,  and 
study  the  topographical  development  of  the  Parish.  At  the 
time  of  laying  the  firsb  stone  of  Donnybrook  Church,  Ailes- 
bury  or  Eglington  Roads  were  not  in  existence  ;  Belmont- 
avenue  was  known  as  Coldblow-lane,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  road*  from  Upper  Leeson-street  to  the  village  of  Donny- 
brook, formerly  called  Donnybrook-road,  became  thence- 
forward known  by  the  more  fashionable  designation  of 
Moreh  amp  ton-road.  In  the  Haddington  road  district  Rag- 
lan-road came  into  existence  in  1857,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  after  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  named  from  Lord 
Raglan,  the  first  Chief  Commander  in  that  war.  Elgin 
and  Clyde  Roads,  similarly  commemorating  the  heroes  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  were  opened  in  1863-64,  and  finally  St. 
Mary's-road,  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  church, 
appears  on  the  Map  of  Dublin  for  the  first  time  in  1877. 
Sandymount  expanded  in  corresponding  proportions.  In 
1863  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  with  the  following 
preamble  : — "  Whereas  the  district  of  Baggotrath,  Donny- 
brook, Sandymount,  Ringsend,  and  Irish  town,  in  the 
barony  of  Dublin,  and  county  of  Dublin,  comprises  several 
villages,  and  is  a  large,  populous,  and  improving  district, 
and  the  population  thereof  has  of  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased, and  is  increasing  ....  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage if  the  district  were  formed  into  a  township,  etc." 
It  was  thus  the  Parish  was  incorporated  as  the  Pembroke 
Township"  on  September,  1863.  and  is  now,  under  a  recent 
Act,  designated  the  "  Pembroke  Urban  District."  The 
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first  Census  taken  after  tlie  incorporation  was  in  1871,  and 
the  result  (29,982)  fully  justified  the  Act. 

The  completion  of  Donnybrook  Church  gave  the  vener- 
able Dean,  as  he  was  now  accustomed  to  be  called,  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  a  comparative  rest  after  seventeen 
years  unceasing  toil,  and  his  friends  amongst  the  clergy 
were  quick  to  note  an  anniversary  which  furnished  an 
occasion  for  paying  a  well-deserved  personal  compliment. 
The  occasion  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination, 
which  occurred  on  September  19,  1867,  and  it  was  cele- 
brated by  an  elaborate  entertainment  held  in  Gayfield,  and 
presided  over  b}^  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  In  1871  he 
inherited  a  legacy  which  enabled  him  to  liquidate  the  mort- 
gage still  encumbering  St,  Mary's,  Haddington-roa.d.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
administration  in  1850  he  had  borrowed  £1,000  on  Had- 
dington-road.  Of  tliis  sura  only  £250  had  been  paid  back. 
With  this  bequest  he  was  able  to  get  a  receipt  in  full  for 
£756  from  George  Thornton,  executor  of  George  Turner, 
deceased,  and  thus  before  his  departure  he  left  the  church 
perfectly  free  from  debt.  Father  Patrick  Sniith,  the 
Senior  Curate,  after  25  years  service  in  the  Parish,  passed 
to  his  reward  during  the  course  of  1868,  and  in  1872 
Father  P.  Nowlan  of  Donnybrook,  after  two  years  linger- 
ing illness,  brought  on,  there  is  little  doubt,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary efforts  in  connection  with  the  new  church,  paid  at 
length  the  last  debt  of  nature, 

The  Dean's  own  health  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
breaking,  yet  he  survived  for  some  years,  but  eventually 
closed  his  remarkable  career  on  August  21,  1876,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  84.  Few  men  could  look  back  on  such  an 
active  quarter  of  a  century.  His  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated on  the  23rd  of  August  in  St.  Mary's,  in  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity,  presided  over 
by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  church  behind  the  High  Altar.  His 
Will  was  simplicity  itself.  It  l(*ft  all  he  died  possessed  of 
to  liis  executors,  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Mr.  Chas.  Kennedy. 
It  was  sworn  under  £450,  this  covering  furniture,  books, 
linen,  plate,  and  personal  effects. 
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We  may  now  note  the  exchanges  and  promotions  which 
occurred  among  the  clergy  of  the  Parisli  since  our  last  re- 
view. In  1868  Rev.  A.  Byrne  and  Rev.  J.  Baxter  were 
transferred  to  St.  Audoen's  and  St.  Kevin's  respectively. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Mooney  and  Rev. 
R.  Duggan.  In  1869  Father  Thomas  Hickey  was  aggre- 
gated to  the  Parish,  and  in  the  year  following  Rev.  Bernard 
Farrell.  In  1874  the  transfers  of  Father  Farrell  and 
Father  Duggan  to  the  Pro-Cathedral  and  Blanchardstown 
respectively,  made  way  for  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lawlor,  and 
Rev.  M.  Butterfield.  So  that  at  the  time  of  the  Dean's 
death  the  curates  and  assistants  were  Rev.  D.  Mulcahy, 
Rev.  T.  Leahy,  Rev.  P.  McCarthy,  Rev.  D.  Kane,  Rev. 
J.  G.  Mooney,  Rev.  T.  Hickey,  Rev.  D.  Lawlor,  and  Rev. 
M.  Butterfield. 

In  this  year  1876  the  Carmelites  of  Lakelands,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  manage  the  Orphanage,  now  trans- 
formed under  the  new  Act  into  an  Industrial  School,  after 
20  years  abiding  there,  finally  induced  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  Sandymount-avenue  to  change  quarters  with 
them,  and  with  Lakelands,  to  take  over  the  orphans  with 
all  their  appurtenances.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Sandy- 
mount-avenue, they  eventually  transferred  themselves  to 
their  present  convent  at  Roebuck. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
marvellous  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Parish  within 
the  preceding  thirty  or  forty  years  induced  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  to  consider  the  necessity  of  better  providing 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  thirty  thousand  people, 
scattered  over  such  a  large  area,  than  could  possibly  be 
(lone  by  leaving  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  but  one 
Pastor.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  But  in  the  month  of  November, 
1876,  it  became  generally  known  that  the  late  Dean's 
Parish  was  divided  into  three  Parishes,  of  which  the 
church  on  Had  ding  ton-road,  the  new  church  in  Donny- 
brook,  and  that  of  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  Sandymount,  would 
be  respectively  the  Parish  Churches.  Ringsend,  for  the 
present,  went  with  Haddington-road  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease. 
The  Pastors  were  named  immediately  ;  viz.,  Rev.  James  J. 
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Lee,  C.C.,  Blackrock,  to  be  P.P.  St.  Mary's,  Haddington- 
road  ;  Rev.  Thomas  M'Cormack,  P.P.,  Saggart,  to  be  P.P. 
Donny brook,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Leahy,  CO.,  Sandymount, 
to  be  P.P.  Sandymount.  Our  history  now  divides  itself 
into  a  separate  history  for  each  of  the  three  parishes. 

PARISH  OF  St.  MARY,  HADDINGTON  ROAD. 

Father  James  J.  Lee  entered  upon  the  administration  of 
this  Parish  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  The  record  of  his 
baptism  in  the  private  Register  of  his  Grand-Uncle,  Arch- 
bishop Troy,  takes  care  to  mention  that  he  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1821,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  ^^ounger  brother  to  Dean  Lee,  Parish  Priest  of 
Bray.  He  studied  at  Maynooth,  and  was  ordained  priest 
on  August  2nd,  1845.  His  first  appointment  was  to  Lucan, 
subsequently  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Female  Peniten- 
tiary, Grangegorman,  and  eventuall}^,  from  1852  to  1876, 
he  served  as  Curate  in  the  Parish  of  Blackrock.  His  first 
care  on  coming  to  St.  Mary's  was  to  honour  the  memory  of 
the  great  pastor  who  had  just  preceded  him.  No  sooner 
was  the  fuss  and  bustle  of  Christmas  out  of  the  way,  than 
a  preliminary  meeting  v/as  held  on  February  2nd,  1877,  in 
the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's,  with  Francis  P.  Nowlan  in  the 
chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved : — That  we,  who  have 
benefited  by  the  kind  and  fatherly  services  of  the  late 
V.  R.  Dean  O'Connell,  P.P.,  who  ministered  for  27  years 
in  the  united  districts  of  this  Parish,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  beautiful  churches  of  the  '  Sacred  Heart, 
Donnybrook,'  the  '  Star  of  the  Sea,'  Sandymount,  and  '  St. 
Patrick's,'  Ringsend,  which  shall  be  lasting  memorials  for 
ages  to  come,  and  an  immortal  crown  for  his  indefatigable 
exertions,  pledge  ourselves  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to 
his  memory."  This  was  followed  by  another  resolution 
calling  a  public  meeting  for  Sunday  the  4th,  at  which  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  was  voted  to  the  chair.  The  resolutions 
passed  at  this  meeting  advanced  the  project  a  stage,  for  they 
determined  the  form  which  the  memorial  should  assume, 
namely,  a  "  handsome  High  Altar,"  adding  this  very  signi- 
ficant rider,    and  that  a  suitable  position  be  provided  for 
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it  in  the  church."  In  this  rider  we  encounter  the  germ  of 
the  idea  which  later  on  blossomed  out  into  the  addition  of 
an  Apse  to  the  church.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed, 
authorised  to  confer  with  Mr.  C.  Geoghegan,  architect,  and 
see  what  could  be  done  to  find  this  "  suitable  position. 
The  sub-committee  presented  its  report  on  April  24th.  It 
showed  a  balance  to  credit  of  £491  4s.  lOd.,  nil  accounts 
being  paid  up  to  date,  and  it  contained  this  important 
paragraph :  "It  is  recommended,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  to  throw  down  the  wall  behind 
the  present  altar,  and  to  extend  the  church  on  that  side  by 
the  erection  of  an  Apse.  This  Apse  will  contain  the  new 
altar,  and  afiford  room  for  its  surroundings,  and  the  entire 
church,  as  it  at  present  stands,  will  thus  become  available 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  Mr.  Geoghegan  has 
prepared  plans  of  the  proposed  extension.  The  cost  of  the 
altar  and  the  Apse  combined  is  estimated  to  be  about 
£1,500."  This  report  was  adopted,  though  the  estimate, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  much  below  the  actual  cost.  The  money 
already  in  hands  was  earmarked  for  the  altar,  and  a  new 
committee  was  formed  to  promote  and  collect  funds  for  the 
building  of  the  Apse.  This  committee  on  the  29th  of 
June  issued  a  circular  soliciting  subscriptions,  and  then  did 
not  meet  again  until  February,  1878.  Mr.  Geoghegan  was 
appointed  architect,  and  Mr.  J ohn  C.  Hare,  of  Newry,  was 
selected  as  contractor,  to  erect  and  complete  the  Apse  for 
the  sum  of  £1,789  8s.  9d.  On  May  22nd  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  Auxiliary,  Dr.  MacCabe, 
immediately  after  Confirmation,  which  he  came  to 
administer. 

The  month  of  October,  1878,  witnessed  the  death  of  that 
trul}^  great  Churchman,  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  whom  Ireland 
lost  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastic  that  it  had  seen  for 
many  a  century.  He  was  succeeded  after  an  interval  of 
four  months  by  his  Auxiliary,  Dr.  MacCabe,  who  was  des- 
tined to  rule  but  for  a  few  years.  The  Apse  Committee 
resumed  its  meetings  in  April,  1879,  and  reported,  as  the 
result  of  the  year's  collection,  a  total  of  £1,379  8s.  Id.,  of 
which  £1,067  Is.  5d.  had  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance 
to  credit  of  £312  6s.  8d.    This  balance  was  manifestly 
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insufficient  to  meet  the  amount  of  the  contract,  so  a  public 
meeting  was  assembled  on  May  18th,  where  a  special  appeal 
was  made,  and  by  September  following  £435  was  added  to 
the  balance,  which  enabled  the  v/orks  to  be  carried  on 
without  interruption. 

The  opening  of  the  Apse  was  fixed  to  come  off  on 
November  9th,  1879.  Admission  to  the  ceremony  was  by 
tickets  only,  the  sale  of  which  realised  <£230.  This  new 
Apse  was  undoubtedly  a  most  suitable  and  necessary 
addition  to  the  church.  It  added  thirty  feet  to  its  length, 
and  provided  a  becoming  recess  [for  the  High  Altar,  which 
previously  usurped  space  that  properly  belonged  to  the 
faithful.  Its  whole  cost  was  £2,583.  The  altar  cost 
£576  Is.  4d.  The  seven  stained  glass  windows,  which 
were  gifts,  cost  £557  10s.  On  one  panel  of  the  Apse  a 
marble  tablet  was  inserted,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  which  records  it  as  a  memorial  to  Dean  O'Connell. 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  clerical  exchanges  that 
followed  the  dismemberment  of  the  old  parish.  During 
the  course  of  1876,  Father  MacCar thy  had  been  transferred 
to  St.  Andrew's,  Westland  Row,  and  had  been  replaced  by 
Rev.  J.  Lyons,  assigned  to  Sandymount.  For  Donnybrook, 
Father  T.  J  ones  was  appointed  solitary  curate ;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  1876,  the  curates  were  thus  allocated,  to 
Haddington  Road,  Revs.  Mulcahy,  Kane,  and  Butter- 
field,  with  Father  Mooney  in  the  Ringsend  district, 
then  united  to  Haddington  Road ;  to  Sandymount,  Revs. 
T.  Hickey,  D.  Lawlor,  and  J.  Lyons  ;  and  to  Donnybrook, 
Father  Jones.  The  opening  days  of  1877  witnessed  the 
death  of  the  pious  a  ad  gentle  Father  Daniel  Kane,  whose 
place  was  not  filled,  as  two  curates  were  then  found  suffi- 
cient for  St.  Mary's.  In  1879  the  Parish  Priest  was 
adopted  into  the  Chapter  as  Canon,  and  in  the  same  year 
Father  Mulcahy  was  appointed  Parish  Priest  of  Swords. 
His  place  at  St.  Mary's  was  taken  by  Father  D.  Downing, 
transferred  from  Maynooth.  In  1881  the  latter  got  a  further 
transfer  to  the  Pro-Cathedral,  and  was  replaced  by  Father 
Wm.  Murphy,  the  present  P.P.  of  Kingstown.  In  May 
of  this  year  the  Ringsend  district  was  detached  and 
U'finitely  united  to  Sandymount. 
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The  eighties  opened  with  various  improvements  and 
decorations  in  the  church,  and  with  the  painting  of  the 
entire  edifice.  To  meet  the  liabilities  incurred  by  these 
additional  works  the  Canon  organised  a  bazaar,  which  came 
off  in  April,  1882,  and  realised  a  net  sum  of  .£507.  Just 
a  month  earlier  the  Archbishop  was  created  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  only  lived  to  enjoy  this  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  little  less  than  two  years,  for  he  died 
in  February,  1885,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  following 
June  by  our  present  illustrious  Archbishop,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh. 

After  a  few  years  tranquility  the  Canon  again  began  to 
bestir  himself,  and  made  a  final  effort  to  complete  the 
equipment  of  the  Parish.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  resi- 
dence for  the  clergy  had  been  provided.  They  all  lived 
about  in  separate  lodgings,  to  their  own  and  to  the  Parish- 
ioners great  inconvenience,  especially  when  there  was 
question  of  sick  calls.  A  former  President  of  the  Confra- 
ternity (Mr.  Connolly)  had  indeed  bequeathed  two  houses 
on  Hadclington-road  as  a  residence  for  the  curates  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  pay  the  groirod  rent — upwards  of 
£30 — and  celebrate  a  certain  specified  number  of  Masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  those  of  his  relatives.  One 
of  these  houses  known  as  "  The  Lodge  "  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  curates,  the  second  was  let  in  order  to  pay  the 
ground  rent.  Fortunately  the  testator  left  the  option  of 
selling  them  at  any  time,  the  purchase  money  to  be  funded 
in  trustees,  and  the  interest  applied  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Masses.  This  was  done,  and  the  ^'  Connolly  "  Masses 
are  regularly  celebrated.  Early  in  1889  Canon  Lee  ap- 
proached Lord  Pembroke's  agent  with  the  view  of  securing 
a  convenient  site  for  a  parochial  residence.  In  June  of 
that  year  a  draft  agreement  was  entered  into,  whereby 
Lord  Pembroke  agreed  to  convey  to  Canon  Lee  and  his 
successors  the  actual  site  of  the  existing  parochial  houses 
for  a  term  of  150  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  £8.  The 
formal  lease  was  not  executed  until  1892.  In  1890  a  loan 
of  £2,000  was  obtained  from  the  Glebe  Loan  Department 
on  the  usual  conditions,  and  then  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Parishioners  to  furnish  the  remaining  third  of  the  esti- 
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mated  cost,  £3,000.  The  answer  to  this  appeal  was 
£685  13s.  7d.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  further  loan 
of  £300,  which,  however,  was  liquidated  before  the  Canon's 
lamented  death.  This  melancholy  event  occurred  with 
appalling  suddenness  on  Sundaj^,  June  10,  1894.  The 
good  Pastor  was  proceeding  from  his  house  vested  in  sur- 
plice and  soutane,  and  prepared  to  preach  the  sermon  cus- 
tomary at  the  12  o'clock  Mass.  Whilst  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  door  leading  to  the  church  he  fell  down 
and  expired  instantly.  One  can  more  easily  imagine  than 
describe  the  painful  sensation  which  was  caused  when  this 
sad  news  was  announced  to  the  expectant  congregation. 
He  was  sincerely  regretted,  for  he  was  a  man  full  of  zeal, 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  straightforward  in  his  deal- 
ings with  every  man.  He  was  interred  in  Glasnevin 
Cemetery.  Through  some  informality  in  a  Draft  Will  it 
could  not  be  proved,  so  he  died  intestate. 

Yery  soon  after  Canon  Dillon,  Parish  Priest  of  Wicklow, 
was  transferred  to  St.  Mary's.  We  should  have  mentioned 
in  its  proper  place  that  in  1889  Father  Wm.  Murphy  was 
transferred  to  St.  Andrew's,  Westland-row,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  St.  Mary's  by  the  present  Senior  Curate,  Father 
Henry  J.  Lube,  who  had  already  done  good  service  in 
Athy,  Kingstown,  and  Cabinteelj. 

Very  Rev.  CANON  DILLON,  P.P. 

The  events  of  Canon  Dillon's  residence  in  the  Parish  are 
of  so  recent  date  and  so  well  remembered  that  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  set  them  down  after  the  manner  of  a 
chronicle. 

Imitating  his  immediate  predecesi^or,  his  first  thought 
was  to  respect  that  predecessor's  memory,  and  within  a 
month  after  Canon  Lee's  decease  a  meeting  was  held  to 
consider  the  best  way  of  perpetuating  it.  It  was  thought, 
that  as  he  himself  had  raised  a  monument  at  one  end  of  the 
church  to  Dean  O'Connell's  memory,  the  most  suitable 
monument  to  Canon  Lee  would  be  to  connect  his  name 
with  the  other  end  of  the  church,  and  complete  the  front 
facing    Haddington-road,    which    had    continued   in  its 
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Lii^finished  and  unseemly  condition  ever  since  it  was  first 
erected  in  1839.  A  public  meeting  was  sunnnoned  for 
Sunday,  November  4,  1894.  The  chair  was  taken  by  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
Parishioners  and  other  friends,  including  the  Lord  Mayor. 

His  Grace  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  eloquent  dis- 
course, and  headed  the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of 
^100,  which,  on  hearing  that  the  total  raised  at  the  meet- 
ing was  over  £1,000,  he  raised  to  £200.  Mr.  J.  C. 
O'Callaghan  of  Nassau-street  was  selected  as  architect, 
and  Mr.  James  Kernan  of  Talbot-  street  was  declared  the 
contractor.  The  specifications  were  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. Section  No.  1,  comprised  the  fagade  and  tower  as  far 
as  string  beneath  belfry  windows,  .£5,482.  Section  No.  2 
completed  the  tower,  £2,832.  Section  No.  3  added  aisles 
to  the  nave,  £3,411.  It  was  decided  to  contract  for  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  leaving  over  the  aisles  for  some  future  effort. 
To  the  contract  figures  we  must  add  £435,  architect's  fees, 
and  £867,  extras,  which  bring  the  total  cost  to  £9,617.  This 
was  a  formidable  undertaking  to  finance  ;  however,  with 
subscriptions  which  totalled  nearly  £3,000,  with  a  Bazaar 
in  June,  1896,  which  realised  £1,560;  with  a  terminable 
loan  (the  O'Grady  annuity)  of  £2,700,  and  with  a  further 
indefinite  loan  of  £2,500,  the  work  was  finished  and  paid 
for.  Of  the  monies  borrowed  £500  was  paid  back  in  1900 
and  the  terminable  loan  was  cancelled  by  the  death  of  the 
surviving  annuitant  on  September  4,  1895,  which  frees  the 
Parishioners  from  their  promised  guarantees  for  the  interest. 
There  remain  £2,000  of  a  parochial  debt  on  these  works. 
It  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  it  was  bravely  and  quickly 
carried  through.  Twenty-four  feet  were  added  to  the 
length  of  the  church,  giving  now  an  inside  measurement  of 
168  feet,  and  a  handsome  front  and  handsome  tower  were 
secured  as  external  ornaments.  The  fine  bell  within  the 
tower  was  specially  subscribed  for,  the  Men's  Sodality  alone 
contributing  £50.  No  sooner  was  this  work  out  of  hands 
than  Telford  and  Co.  were  commissioned  to  build  an  organ, 
and  the  result  was  the  truly  beautiful  instrument  which 
occupies  the  gallery,  and  in  erecting  which  the  Women's 
Sodality  had  an  important  share. 
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We  must  not  forget  to  mention  amongst  Canon  Dillon^s 
labours  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  around  the  church ; 
hitherto  a  common  goose  green,  now  a  handsome  shrubbery  ; 
nor  the  concreting  of  all  the  approaches ;  nor  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  church ;  the  new  benches  and  con- 
fessionals ;  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  and  not 
least  the  building  of  a  large  addition  to  the  Boys*  School. 
But  there  remained  yet  another  work  of  great  importance. 
Up  to  this  date  the  Parish  was  without  a  Girls'  School.  A 
pious  lady  gave  the  Canon  £500  for  this  purpose.  He 
applied  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Faith  at  Glasnevin,  who 
at  once  accepted  his  proposal.  They  rented  a  small  house 
on  Haddington-road  as  a  convent,  and  at  the  rere  thereof 
erected  a  handsome  Schoolhouse  for  (paying)  day  pupils, 
girls  and  very  young  boys,  an  institution  much  wanted  in 
the  neighbourhood  With  the  Canon's  £500,  largely  aug- 
mented by  his  own  private  bounty,  and  the  resources  of 
the  Sisterhood,  they  erected  the  splendid  new  Female 
Schools  which  go  to  fill  up  the  space  around  the  church. 
They  are  free  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  even  from  the 
vexations  of  the  National  Board ;  they  are  without  subsidy 
of  any  kind,  and  yet  have  never  cost  the  Parishioners  one 
penny  either  for  their  erection  or  maintenance.  They  have 
an  average  attendance  of  250  children.  It  was  whilst 
superintending  this  last  work  that  the  Canon's  health,  at  no 
time  vigorous,  completely  broke  down,  incapacitating  him 
from  all  work  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  and 
finally  terminating  his  career  on  April  16,  1904.  His 
Will  was  sworn  under  £350,  represented  mainly  by  books 
and  furniture,  and  bequeathed  in  unequal  portions  to  the 
Diocesan  Clerical  Fund  aud  the  new  Female  School  of  the 
Sisters.  He  was  buried  in  Glasnevin.  As  soon  as  his  ob- 
sequies were  over  his  successor  was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  the  writer  of  this  brief  history,  transferred  from 
the  Parish  of  Bray.  During  Canon  Dillon's  administration 
Father  Butterfield  died  on  April  9,  1898,  and  was  replaced 
by  Father  Francis  Wall,  B.  A.  At  the  same  time  Father  J. 
M'Grath  was  added  to  the  staff  as  an  assistant,  who  immedi- 
ately after  the  Canon's  death  was  transferred  to  a  curacy  in 
North  William-st.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  David  M'Kee. 
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The  boundaries  of  the  Parish,  as  settled  finally  in  1894, 
are,  on  the  west,  the  Grand  Canal  from  Leeson-street  Bridge 
to  th  e  Railway  Bridge  at  Grand  Canal-street ;  on  the 
north,  the  D.W.  &  W.  Railway  from  said  Bridge  to 
Lansdowne-road  Station ;  on  the  east,  the  River  Dodder 
from  same  Station  to  Ball's  Bridge  ;  on  the  south,  from 
Bairs  Bridge  by  Clyde-road  to  Upper  Leeson-street,  and  so 
back  to  Leeson-street  Bridge. 

The  population  of  the  Parish  according  to  the  latest  Cen- 
sus (1901)  is  reckoned  as — Catholics,  4,506;  all  others, 
3,252. 


PARISH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  DONNY- 
BROOK. 

The  year  1877  opened  with  Father  Thomas  M'Coimack. 
first  Parish  Priest  of  the  newly  deliminated  Parish  of 
Donnybrook,  having  Father  Thomas  Jones  as  his  curate. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  second  curate,  especially  as  the  Chaplaincy  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  Asylum,  which  had  changed  hands  three 
or  four  times  since  the  lamented  death  of  Father  O'Dono- 
hoe  in  1869,  was  finally  absorbed  into  the  Parish,  and 
Rev.  Michael  Flynn  became  the  new  curate.  The  Parish 
Priest  in  his  external  work  concentrated  his  energies  on 
the  providing  of  a  parochial  residence.  With  a  glebe  loan 
of  £2,000,  and  some  money  collected,  he  commenced  and 
completed  the  two  commodious  parochial  residences — one 
for  the  Parish  Priest  and  one  for  the  curates — which  stand 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  This  work  occupied  prac- 
tically the  whole  time  of  his  administration,  which  was  de- 
stined to  be  very  short.  After  a  brief  illness  he  died  on 
the  25th  January,  1879,  when  he  had  been  little  more  than 
two  years  Pastor.  The  See  was  vacant  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  no  appointment  could  be  made  to  the 
vacancy  until  a  new  Archbishop  had  been  appointed 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  M'Cabe  in  the  following  month  of 
April.  Then  Rev.  Michael  Doyle,  Ad ai.  St.  Andrew's,  was 
appointed  Fatijer  M^Cormack's  successor. 
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Very  Rev.  MICHAEL  (CANON)  DOYLE,  P.P. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  Father  Doyle  surrendered 
the  adiuinistration  of  the  large  and  important  Parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  took  upon  his  shoulders  the  burthen  of 
Donnybrook,  with  its  crushing  debt  of  £5,000.  In  June, 
1879,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Chapter,  and  soon 
after  by  the  sale  of  Belleville,  which  was  still  Church  pro- 
perty (see  Part  L),  he  was  able  to  pay  o&  £1,600  of  the 
debt.  During  his  time  also  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  Parish  was  provided  with  a  small  pension,  and  relieved 
of  her  ardiaous  duties,  namely,  Agnes  GafFney,  the  vener- 
able schoolmistress,  whose  name  figures  in  Dr.  Finn's  Re- 
turns more  than  forty  years  back.  Canon  Doyle's  time  in 
the  Parish  was  even  shorter  than  Father  M'Cormack's,  for 
he  died  on  April  5,  1881,  and  was  interred  at  his  own  re- 
quest in  the  vaults  of  St.  Andrew,  where  a  handsome 
monument,  with  a  good  likeness  in  relief,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  north  transept  of  the  church.  After  a 
biief  interval  he  was  followed  by  the  present  Pastor. 

Very  Rev.  CHARLES  (CANON)  HORRIS,  P.P. 

His  first  appointment  was  to  the  Assistant  Chaplaincy 
of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  under  the  late  Father  Fox, 
O.M.I.  From  that  he  was  transferred  successively  to 
curacies  in  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's,  St.  Michan's,  and  Kings- 
town, where  for  many  years  he  took  charge  of  the  pretty 
church  of  Monkstown,  a  twin  sister  to  Donnybrook.  The 
principal  incidents  of  Parish  progress  that  have  occurred 
during  his  administration,  which  we  pray  may  be  continued 
for  many  long  years,  may  be  chronicled  thus  : — 

Shortly  after  his  induction  he  organised  a  public  meeting 
to  devise  means  of  dealing  with  the  large  debt  that  still  re- 
mained on  the  Parish.  The  Archbishop  (Dr.  MacCabe) 
took  the  chair,  and  a  good  round  sum  was  collected  at  the 
meeting.  Tiiis  was  supplemented  by  a  Bazaar  held  in 
1882,  and  by  a  second  Bazaar  in  1884,  both  realising  be- 
tween them  .£1,800.  The  outcome  of  all  these  efforts  was 
to  reduce  the  debt  to  £2,400,  a  figure  at  which  it  still  re- 
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mains,  exclusive  alwaj^s  of  the  £2,000  terminable  glebe 
loan. 

In  December  of  this  year  Father  Jones  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Sylvester  Burke,  transferred  from  the 
Pro-Cathedral  for  reasons  of  health.  The  Female  and  In- 
fant Schools  after  Miss  GafFney's  retirement  were  taken  up 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Asylum, 
and  very  soon  the  uncomfortable  hovel  that  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  schoolhouse  was  replaced  by  a  handsome  two- 
storeyed  building  within  their  own  grounds,  with  an 
imposing  approach  from  Belmont-avenue. 

In  1892  the  Parish  Priest  was  adopted  into  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter,  and  within  the  last  few  years  he  has  made 
an  important  addition  to  the  Boys'  School,  which  now 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  commodious  of  suburban  schools. 
The  original  school  was  erected  during  Dean  O'Connell's 
time  by  Mr.  R.  Corballis.  A  slab  set  into  the  school  wall 
commemorates  this  fact.  The  neighbourhood  of  Donny- 
brook  has  improved  very  much  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  opening  up  of  new  roads  and  the  building  work  still 
going  on  are  evidences,  whilst  the  population  is  increasing 
in  proportion.  When  Father  Burke  was  promoted  in  1904 
to  the  charge  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's  Parish,  Canon  Horris 
took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  to  secure  an  additional 
curate,  and  he  now  has  three  assistants : — Fathers 
Flynn,  A.  Farrell,  and  D.  O'Byrne.  Within  the  borders 
of  the  Parish  is  to  be  found  the  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
where  the  Catholic  patients  are  attended  by  the  Donnybrook 
clergy.  Close  beside  it  is  St.  Mary's,  Gayfield,  which  serves 
as  a  Scholasticate  for  the  young  religious  of  the  Order  of 
Discalced  Carmelites.  The  latest  addition  to  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Parish  is  a  convent  on  the  grounds 
of  Simmonscourt  Castle  of  Poor  Clares  of  the  strict 
reform  of  St.  Collette.  It  was  founded  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  late  James  M'Cann,  M.P.,  whose  onl}- 
daughter  is  a  member  of  the  Order. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Parish  extend  citywards  as  far  as 
Dartmouth-road,  oft*  Upper  Leeson-street,  and  with  Clyde 
road  to  Ball's  Bridge  proceed  up  Merr ion-road  as  far  as 
the   footpath   leading   to  Stillorgan-road,  thence   by  a 
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stream  to  Roebuck,  on  to  the  Clonskeagli-road  as  far  as 
Sall}Tiionnt-a venue,  and  so  back  to  Upper  Leeson-street. 
As  the  Parish  embraces  so  many  different  parcels  of  other 
civil  Parishes,  such  as  Taney,  etc.,  etc.,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  an  exact  return  of  the  Census  of  1901, 
but  roughly  the  population  may  be  reckoned  as  nearly  four 
thousand  Catholics. 

STAR  OF  THE  SEA  PARISH,  SANDYMOUNT. 

The  popular  and  energetic  Curate,  Father  Thomas  Leahy, 
was  marked  out  by  all  as  first  Parish  Priest  of  Sandy- 
mount,  and  was  appointed  thereto  in  November,  1876. 
Although  his  health  had  been  precarious  for  years  previous, 
his  energy  was  indefatigable,  and  no  sooner  was  he  well 
settled  in  his  new  responsibility,  than  he  took  steps  to 
provide  a  school  for  the  parish,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
erected  the  commodious  Boys'  School  which  stands  at  the 
rere  of  the  church.  The  girls  were  already  provided  for  in 
Lakelands  Convent.  In  December,  1877,  his  young 
Curate,  Father  Dan  Lawlor,  died,  and  was  not  replaced, 
and  in  the  year  following.  Father  T.  Hickey  was  compelled 
to  retire  on  account  of  his  health.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Father  M'Entee,  the  present  P.P.  of  SS.  Michael  and  John. 
Yet  another  change  occurred  in  1880,  when  Father  Lyons 
was  transferred  to  Lusk,  and  Father  William  Murphy,  at 
present  P.P.  Kingstown,  was  brought  up  from  Kilcullen  to 
succeed  him.  The  Parish  Priest's  constantly  recurring  fits 
of  illness  predicted  a  short  reign,  and  the  prediction  was 
verified  on  the  13th  May,  1880,  when  he  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward.  Within  a  month  after  his  death  a  meeting 
was  convened,  and  a  committee  formed  to  promote  the 
erection  of  some  public  memorial,  and  the  Pulpit  and 
Communion  Railings  were  resolved  upon.  In  addition, 
his  brother,  Yery  Rev.  Canon  James  Leahy,  P.P.,  Sandy- 
ford,  commissioned  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Farrell  to  execute, 
in  Carrara  and  Sicihan  marbles,  a  handsome  mural  tablet, 
giving  a  medallion  likeness  of  the  late  Parish  Priest. 
This  monument  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  near  the 
Yirgin's  Altar. 
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Very  Rev.  JOHN  (CANON)  O'HANLON,  P.P. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  Parish  of  Sandy- 
mount  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  presided  over 
by  that  industrious  litUrateur,  most  worthy  priest,  and 
true  Christian  gentleman,  the  Rev.  J ohn  O'Hanlon.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  recount  the  long  list  of  his  published 
works,  amongst  which  his  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  "  will 
be  best  remembered,  but  to  record  that,  notwithstanding 
his  engrossing  literary  labours,  no  parish  was  more  care- 
fully tended  or  better  equipped  whilst  he  was  in  charge. 
A  native  of  Ossory,  he  first  volunteered  for  the  American 
Mission,  and  for  several  years  ministered  in  St.  Louis, 
U.S.A.  For  reasons  of  health  he  was  compelled  to  revisit 
his  native  air,  when  he  became  affiliated  to  the  Diocese  of 
Dublin,  where  his  first  appointment  was  to  a  curacy  in 
SS.  Michael  and  John.  Here  he  remained  for  twenty 
years,  until  he  was  promoted  to  Sandymountin  June,  1880. 

A  generation  had  passed  away  since  the  Star  of  the 
Sea  Church  had  been  built,  and  yet  no  special  memorial 
had  been  erected  to  commemorate  its  founder.  Dean 
O'Connell.  In  May,  1882,  Father  O'Hanlon  determined 
to  remove  this  defect,  and  a  meeting  was  assembled. 
An  influential  committee  was  formed,  subscriptions  were 
handed  in,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday  of  that  year  a  simul- 
taneous collection  was  made  at  all  the  Masses,  both  in 
Sandymount  and  in  St.  Patrick's,  Ringsend,  which  in  the 
year  previous  had  been  definitely  incorporated  in  Sandy- 
mount  Parish.  In  this  year  Father  Murphy  was  moved 
into  Haddington  Road  Parish,  and  Father  John  Maxwell 
was  sent  to  succeed  him.  The  collection  for  the  Dean 
O'Connell  Memorial  was  actively  carried  forward,  with 
Father  M'Entee  as  Honorary  Secretary,  but  his  removal  to 
St.  Kevin's,  soon  after  the  inception  of  this  work,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  office,  when  his  place  was  taken  by 
Father  J  ohn  Purcell,  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  result 
of  the  conmiittee's  labours  enabled  them  to  erect  handsome 
side  porches,  built  in  granite,  and  in  a  style  harmonising 
with  that  of  the  church,  and,  furthermore,  a  graceful  mural 
monument  designed'  and  executed  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrell. 
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This  was  erected  in  1883  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  High  Altar. 
The  whole  memorial  cost  about  £400.  In  January,  1884, 
the  P.P.  had  a  visit  from  a  very  dear  friend,  the  illustrious 
Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia.  Their  close  friendship 
dated  from  their  St.  Louis  days,  and  hearing  of  the  works 
undertaken  by  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  kindly  offered  to 
preach  a  sermon,  at  which  the  collection  should  be  devoted 
to  the  liquidation  of  any  liabilities  lying  over  for  the 
various  improvements.  Quite  a  festival  was  made  of  this 
event.  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  organised,  and  the 
sermon  which  was  preached  after  the  First  Gospel  was 
most  eloquent  and  most  effective.  A  full  report  of  it  is 
given  in  a  hrochure^  prepared  by  the  Parish  Priest,  furnish- 
ing the  whole  history  of  the  memorial  and  a  complete  list 
of  the  subscribers. 

In  the  following  year  Father  O'Hanlon  was  adopted  into 
the  Metropolitan  Chapter,  and  very  soon  after  he  arranged 
for  the  building  of  a  house  in  Ringsend  for  the  use  of  the 
priest  residing  in  that  district.  It  is  a  commodious,  two- 
storey  house  on  Cambridge  Road. 

The  lord  of  the  soil  very  generously  undertook  to< 
build  a  very  substantial  and  handsome  edifice  in  Ringsend 
for  the  purposes  of  a  technical  school.  The  Canon  took  a 
very  active  interest  in  this  work,  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  most  useful  to  the  young  lads  of  the  district  in  giving 
them  a  skilled  knowledge  of  many  trades  that  would  be 
sure  to  turn  out  profitable  to  them. 

In  1897  Father  Maxwell  was  appointed  P.P.  of  Dunlavin, 
and  to  replace  him  Father  Smyth  was  sent  from  J  ames'-street.. 

In  July,  1903,  the  Parish  sustained  a  very  serious  loss 
by  the  death  of  a  well-beloved  Curate,  the  Rev.  John 
Purcell.  For  more  than  a  year  he  had  been  ailing,  giving 
from  time  to  time  strong  hopes  of  a  permanent  recovery, 
but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  in  God's  own  time  he  passed  to  a 
better  world.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  he  had  been 
held  is  amply  testified  by  the  handsome  marble  cenotaph 
>vith  medallion  likeness  erected  in  the  church,  a  tribute 
which  war^  insufficient  to  use  up  all  the  funds  subscribed, 
and  these  flowed  over  into  new  Confessionals  and  other 
works  connected  with  the  church. 
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His  place  was  taken  by  Father  Conroy,  transferred  from 
Wicklow.  The  Canon  himself  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  failing,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  had,  to  abandon  all  duty.  He  was 
now  past  his  84th  birthday,  and  he  had  won 
his  crown.  Early  in  May  he  quietly  passed  to 
his  Heavenly  Father,  leaving  sacred  recollections  behind 
him.  He  was  buried  in  Glasnevin,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia  in  his  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  did 
not  fail  to  visit  his  grave  and  pray  for  his  eternal  repose. 

After  a  reasonable  interval  the  Archbishop  promoted 
his  secretary,  Yery  Rev.  Dr.  Magrath,  to  the  Parish,  who 
was  inducted  thereunto  with  all  canonical  solemnity.  But 
in  his  appointment  Ringsend  is  withheld  from  his  admini- 
stration with  a  view  of  creating  it  an  independent  parish. 
Father  Mooney,  so  many  years  identified  with  the  district, 
was  named  to  its  pastoral  charge. 

St.  PATRICK'S,  RINGSEND. 


Ringsend  parochially  has  yet  to  make  history,  as  it  has 
only  achieved  parochial  autonomy  this  present  summer  ; 
but,  topographically^  a  few  words  are  wanting  to  complete 
the  general  survey  we  made  of  the  whole  union  of  Parishes 
as  they  existed  previous  to  1876. 

Ringsend  and  Irishtown  are  usually  spoken  of  in  com- 
pany, and  their  interpenetration  makes  it  difficult  to  know 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends ;  but  formerly  they 
were  quite  distinct,  and  of  the  two,  Irishtown  is  the  more 
ancient. 

In  the  Caleiular  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin," 
edited  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Yol.  I.,  p.  280,  there  is  given 
a  Decree  of  the  then  Corporation  of  Dublin  ordering  all 
manner  of  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood,  whether  Nuns, 
Clerics,  journeymen,  apprentices,  servants,  beggars,  etc.,  to 
quit  the  city  within  four  weeks,  and  any  one  found  within 
the  city  gates  after  that  date  shall  forfeit  goods,  chattels, 
etc.,  be  cast  into  prison,  and  suffer  other  penalties.  Tliis 
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was  in  the  year  1454.  It  will  not  require  a  very  lively 
imagination  to  follow  the  track  of  this  new  exodus,  and 
fleeing  with  the  poorer  folk,  to  pass  out  in  a  southerly 
direction,  when  coming  to  the  welcome  view  of  the  sea, 
they  rested  a  while  on  ttie  beach,  and  finding  themselves 
unmolested  elected  to  remain  there,  near  enough  to  the 
city  to  be  useful  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  remote  enough  not  to  offend  the  nostrils  of  the  pre- 
dominant partner.  This  settlement  became  known  as  the 
Irish  Town. 

Ringsend  is  much  more  recent.  Up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century  it  was  only  the  "  end  of  the 
point  "  projecting  into  the  river  at  the  junction  of  the 
LifFey  and  the  Dodder,  and  was  uninhabited.  Cross-Chan- 
nel and  other  maritime  trafiic  had  towards  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  being  diverted  from  Dalkey,  which  for  cen- 
turies served  as  the  Port  of  Dublin,  in  favour  of  Ringsend, 
where  ships  could  cast  anchor,  unload  cargo,  and  cart  it 
quickly  into  the  city ;  but  the  Revenue  suffered  by  this  ar- 
rangement. Wherefore  in  1620  it  was  decided  to  station  a 
Revenue  Officer  permanently  at  Ringsend.  Those  acting 
under  him  naturally  settled  down  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  thus  it  grew  into  a  village,  showing  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 40  years  later,  a  population  of  59  persons  of  English, 
and  21  of  Irish  descent,  contrasting  with  the  adjacent  village 
of  Irishtown,  where  the  figures  were  reversed,  giving 
75  Irish  and  23  English.  A  century  later,  1766,  these 
figures  were  practically  maintained  (see  Part  I.,  p.  18). 
Early  in  the  18th  century  the  Protestant  Church,  Irish- 
town,  was  built  for  the  convenience  of  these  official  people, 
who  could  only  contribute  £23.  The  rest  had  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  State,  whilst  the  tower  had  to  be  provided 
by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  Ringsend  was  then 
described  as  being  a  clean,  healthy  and  beautiful  village, 
with  houses  on  the  walls  of  which  vines  were  trained. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  same  century  it  had  a  different 
tale  to  tell.  Floods  rushed  down  upon  it  from  the 
mountains,  and  for  a  while  converted  it  into  an  island.  The 
embankment  of  the  Dodder,  cai'ried  through  by  Captain 
Vavasour,  prevented  a  recurrence  of  this  calamity,  but  did 
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not  restore  its  pristine  beauty,  and  the  accounts  given  in 
Part  I.,  furnished  by  Dr.  Finn  and  Mrs.  Aiken  head,  are 
melancholy  reading. 

The  population  of  both  Parishes',  Sand  v  mount  and  Pting- 
send  combined,  in  1901  was  8,922  Catholics,  against  3,851 
of  all  other  denominations. 


Succession  op  Pastors  Since  A.D.  1615. 

Op  Donnybrook,  Irishtown,  Ring  send,  Booterstown 
Stillorgan,  Kilmacud,  Dundrum,  and  Part  of 
Monkstown. 

1616.  Rev.  Father  Cahill. 

1659.  (Unknown). 

1680.  Rev.  Patrick  Gilmore. 

1728.     „    Francis  (Canon)  Archbold. 

1759.     „    Dr.  Matthias  (Canon)  Kelly. 

1775.     „   James  (Canon)  Nicholson. 

1787. 

Op  Donnybrook,  Irishtown,  Ringsend,   and  Sandy- 
mount. 

1787.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Clinch. 

1792.     „    Dr.  Charles  Joseph  (Canon)  Finn. 

1849.     „   Dr.  Andrew  (Dean)  O'Connell. 

1876. 

Op  St.  Mary's,  Haddington  Road. 

1876.  Rev.  James  J.  (Canon)  Lee. 

1894.     „   William  (Canon)  Dillon. 

1904.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Canea,  V.G. 
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Of  Sacred  Heart,  Donnybrook. 

1876.  Rev.  Thomas  M^Cormack. 

1879.  „  Michael  (Canon)  Doyle. 
1881.     „    Charles  (Canon)  Horris. 

Of  Star  of  the  Sea,  Sandymount. 

1876.  Rev.  Thomas  Leahy. 

1880.  „   John  (Canon)  O'Hanlon, 
1905.     „    Dr.  Thomas  Magrath. 

St.  Patrick's,  Ringsend. 
1905.  Rev.  J.  G.  Mooney. 
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PART  nr. 

BooTKRSTowN,  Blackrock,  Stillorgan,  Kilmacud, 

AND  DUNDRUM. 

In  this  Part  III.  of  our  short  history  we  propose  to  deal 
with  the  remaining  members  of  the  group  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Parishes,  namely,  Booterstown,  Blackrock,  Stillorgan, 
Kilmacud,  and  Dundrum,  which,  from  1616  until  1787, 
formed  but  the  one  Parish  of  Donny brook,  under  one  said 
the  same  pastor, 

I.— BOOTERSTOWN. 

A  distinguished  Gaelic  scholar,  writing  in  ''Erin,"^  has 
traced  a  place  name  most  successfully.  In  the  old  Gaelic 
story  which  narrates  ''the  capture  of  Bruidhean  Dha 
Dhearga,"  he  found  mention  of  a  shore  named  UfxXCtic 
puijAbclien,  where  the  nine  avengers  pursuing  Conaire 
landed,  after  crossing  from  Ben-Edair  (Howth).  This  lie 
identifies  as  Merrion  Strand^  stretching  from  Sandymouni 
to  Blackrock.  In  middle  Irish  Fuirbtlien  becomes  Muirb- 
tlien^  and  in  modern  Irish,  Midrhtliean^  which  has  a  strong, 
phonetic  afiinity  with  the  spelling  of  Anglo-Norman 
documents,  such  as  Muryong^  Alyryong,  Meriyonge^  and, 
eventually,  Merrion,  This  Tracht,  so  much  exposed  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  sea-rovers,  remained  idle  and  un- 
inhabited during  the  whole  Celtic  period,  and  Booterstown. 

*  Vide  "Journal  of  the  School  of  Irish  Learning,"  Vol.  u.,  Part  I. 
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one  of  its  earliest  settlements,  had  no  existence  prior  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  Invasion.  In  1173  Strongbow  granted  to 
Walter  de  Rideleford  all  the  lands  of  Donny brook,  which 
included  Tracht  Muirhtean  and  Cnocro  (part  of  Mount 
Merrion).  De  Rideleford's  first  duty  was  to  erect  an 
earthen  rampart  or  castle,  which  from  an  advance  work, 
made  up  of  a  stout  thorn  fence,  got  the  name  of  Thorn- 
castle.  His  next  duty  was  to  carve  out  an  approach  to  this 
castle  from  headquarters  at  Donnybrook.  This  road  is  still 
traceable  in  places  between  Donnybrook  and  Merrion,  it 
actually  forms  the  city  and  Parliamentary  boundary  between 
the  same  two  points,  and  the  existing  high  road  from  Merrion 
to  Blackrock  is  its  continuation.  On  this  road  De  Ridele- 
ford planted  his  tenants,  who  were  bound  in  case  of  need  to 
form  the  garrison  of  the  castle.  He  planted  them  not  apart 
from  one  another,  as  had  been  hitherto  the  native  custom,  but 
gathered  together  in  a  village,  the  novelty  of  which  arrange- 
ment induced  the  natives  to  speak  of  it  as  Baile-an-Bothair — 
the  town  on  the  road.  In  Norman  jargon  it  soon  got  modified 
into  Bally bothair,  and  after  assuming  various  orthographical 
disguises  it  finally  emerged  in  full  English  dress  as 
Booterstown. 

De  Rideleford's  property  passed  through  many  hands 
during  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
eventually  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  John  Cruise.  Merrion  Castle  owed  its  exis- 
tence to  him,  and  probably  also,  the  old  Chapel  of  Ease, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  disused  graveyard  on  Merrion 
Road  at  Dornden. 

It  was  during  Cruise's  occupation  that  the  neighbour- 
hood began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  enemy." 
The  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles  never  forgot  or  condoned  their 
expulsion  from  tlieir  native  territories  of  Of  elan  and 
Omurthy  in  Kildare  by  De  Rideleford,  and  once  set  in 
motion  by  the  Bruce  in  vasion,  they  gave  no  rest  or  peace  to 
the  occupants  of  his  lands  near  Dublin.  Cruise  suffered  so 
much  from  their  incursions  that  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his 
property  rent  free  for  life.  Wlien  Philip  Fitzwilliam 
Bucceeded  to  the  property,  the  village  of  Bally  bothair  was 
completely    destroyed,   and  the    tenants  all   killed.  H(i 
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petitioned  the  King  for  a  remission  of  rent  in  1435,  that  he 
might  not  only  rebuild  the  village,  but  also  erect  a  fortified 
Castle  for  its  defence,  to  replace  the  Castle  [Thorncastle  ?] 
recently  destroyed  by  the  Irish.  The  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  new  Castle  was  begun  in  1449.  Its 
site  is  indicated  on  the  Ordnance  Map  almost  directly 
opposite  the  Parish  Church  in  Booterstown  Avenue,  and 
vaults  belonging  to  it  are  incorporated  in  the  house  which 
stands  upon  the  site. 

After  the  change  in  religion  in  1562,  and  during  the 
entire  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Catholics  had  to  be  met  in  the  manner  described  in 
our  short  history  of  Donnybrook,  Part  I.  Merrion  Castle, 
Stillorgan  Castle,  Kilmacud,  and  Dundrum  Castles,  were 
the  clandestine  havens  of  refuge,  where  the  faithful  could 
occasionally  assemble  to  assist  at  Mass.  After  the  Kil- 
kenny Synod  of  1615,  Father  Cawhell,  or  Cahill,  was 
appointed  first  Parish  Priest  of  the  old  Parish  of  Donny- 
brook, with  the  additional  charge  of  Blackrock,  Stillorgan, 
Kilmacud  and  Dundrum.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1641,  a  Mr.  Thomas  Fox,  a  gentleman  farmer,  was 
the  principal  resident  in  Booterstown.  In  December  of 
that  year  his  stock  was  driven  off  by  a  party  of  the 
insurgents,  headed,  as  he  alleged,  by  the  Goodmans  of 
Loughlinstown,  and  the  Rochforts  of  Kilbogget.  He  lost 
most  of  the  stock,  and  was  subsequently  killed  near  his  own 
house.  About  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  population 
of  Booterstown  was  returned  as  41  persons  of  Irish  descent, 
inhabiting  nine  houses.  With  the  exception  of  one 
occupied  by  Thomas  Reily,  which  had  two  chimneys,  and 
another  occupied  by  the  smith,  to  which  a  forge  was 
attached,  these  had  only  one  fireplace  each. 

II.— BLACKROCK, 

Drawing  a  line  down  George's  Avenue  and  thence 
straight  to  the  sea,  we  have  the  southern  boundary  of 
Booterstown,  and  of  the  pre-Reforraation  Parish  of  Donny- 
brook. The  District  we  now  call  Blackrock  lies  south  of 
this  line,  and  includes  the  Town  of  Blackrock,  the  Town- 
lands    of  Newtown  Blackrock,    Rockfield,  Seapoint,  or 
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Templehill,  Montpelier,  Stradbrook,  Newtown  Park,  and 
Newtown-Castle-Byrne.    Anciently  all  these  denominations 
formed  part  of  the  lands  of  Stillorgan  v/hich  thus  stretched 
to  the  sea,  and  were  known  under  the  strange  name  of 
Argortin  or   tillage   lands.      ''At  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  were  given  as  a  solemn  religious 
offering  by  Raymond  Carew,  the  Anglo-Norman  owner  of 
Stillorgan,  to  Mary's  Abbey,  and  when  added  to  its  lands 
of  Carrickbrennan,  completed  the  contents   of  the  civil 
Parish  of  Monkstown."— F.  E.  Ball,  County  Dublin,  Part 
I.     Up  to  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey  in  1539,  their 
history,  during  the  three  intervening  centuries,  forms  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  itself,  but  from  1539  onwards 
we  must  try  and  account  for  them.    At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  they  are  scheduled  under  the  one  denomination 
of  Newtown,  and  were  said  to  contain  a  small  castle  house, 
besides  other  dwellings,  and  were  held  by  a  tenant  named 
John  O'Moran.     During  the   time   of  the  monks  they 
formed  part  of  the  Parish  of  Monkstown,  and  looked  to  the 
old  Church  of  Carrickbrennan  as  their  Parish  Church.  But 
in  the  Catholic  Synodal  arrangement  of  1615,  they  were 
joined  on,  as  already  stated,  to  Booterstown  and  Donny- 
brook.    The  land,  which  belonged  to  the  Cistercians  for 
over  three  hundred  years,  was,  of  course,  confiscated,  and 
presented  to  Sir  John  Travers,  King  Henry's  Master  of 
Ordnance  in  Ireland,  and  a  great  zealot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  religion.    He  died  in  1562,  and  was 
succeeded,  strangely  enough,  by  sterling  Catholic  occupiers, 
such  as  the  Eustaces,  Aylmers,  and  Cheevers,  of  whom  we 
reserve  further  mention  until  we  come  to  deal  with  the 
Parish  of  Monkstown.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  these  lands  were  called 
Newtown  juxta  mare^  or  Newtown-on-the-Strand,  but  on 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Cheevers'  family  in  1678,  they 
passed  to  the  Byrnes  of  Cabinteely,  John  Byrne  having 
married  the  only  surviving  child  of  Walter  Cheevers,  and 
thenceforward  were  known  as  Newtown-Castle-Byrne,  a  de- 
nomination at  present  confined  to  one  town! and.    It  was  not 
until  the  locality  became  a  fashionable  bathing  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  a  remarkable 
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rock  formation  of  sable  hue,  became  a  favourite  rendezvous 
for  bathers,  that  it  began  to  be  known  as  The 
Blackrock." 


III. — STILLORGAN. 

The  pre-Keformation  Parish  of  Stillorgan  embraced  Still- 
organ  North  and  South,  with  Waltersland,  Stillorgan  Grove, 
Stillorgan  Park,  Carysfort,  Woodland,  and  the  Glebe.  The 
three  first  mentioned,  with  the  village  of  Stillorgan,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  Parish  of  Dundrum,  all  the  rest  are 
in  Blackrock  and  Booterstown  Parish,  which,  in  addition, 
has  annexed  a  Townland  from  the  Parish  of  Kill,  namely 
Galloping  Green  North. 

The  name  Stillorgan,  or  UeA6  LojA^^in,  in  Gaelic, 
signifies  the  place  or  house  of  Lorcan,  anglicised  Law- 
rence. It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  the 
old  church  and  parish  were  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence 
O'Toole.  The  primitive  church  v/as  in  existence  long  before 
the  invasion,  and  long  before  the  canonisation  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  was  dedicated,  as  all  records  show,  to  St.  Brigid. 
St.  Lawrence  may  very  well  have  rebuilt  or  restored  it  in 
the  early  days  of  his  Episcopate,  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Ball^  that  the  district  was  so  named 
from  its  being  the  place  of  sepulchre  of  some  ancient  chief- 
tain named  Lawrence  or  Lorcan  ;  and  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  tomb  in  Stillorgan  Park  in  the  eighteenth  century 
would  help  to  bear  out  this  view.  It  was  granted,  together 
with  the  Newtown  portion,  to  Raymond  Carew,  one  of 
Strongbow's  train,  and  he  followed  up  his  gift  of  the  Nesv- 
town  lands  to  Marj^'s  Abbey,  by  transferring,  in  1216, 
the  church  of  Stillorgan  with  the  church  fields  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Holy  Trinity  (Christ  Church),  retaining  the 
manor  in  his  own  possession.  The  church  was  thencefor- 
ward attached  to  the  mother  church  at  Kill  of  the  Grange. 
It  was  served  by  a  resident  chaplain,  presented  by  the 
prior,  and  he  occupied  the  church  fields.  In  the  Christ 
Church  rental  of  1326  we  find  an  entry,  under  the  name 
Stalorgan,  as  follows  : — "  Sir  Ralph  the  chaplain  holds  and 
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pays  by  the  year,  at  the  Feasts  of  the  Nativity  and  of  St. 
John,  Us.  8d." 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  manor  were  constant  and  varying, 
but  may  be  thus  condensed.  To  Carew  succeeded  John 
Hacket,  a  great  friend  of  the  monks  at  the  Kill,  to  whom 
he  paid  two  crannocks  and  five  pecks  of  corn  as  toll  for  the 
mill,  worked  by  one  of  the  two  streams  that  flow  by  Still- 
organ.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Cruise.  Before  his  death,  in 
1407,  he  had  assigned  it  to  John  Derpatrick,  and  his  wife, 
Maria ;  in  all  probability  a  daughter  of  Cruise.  On  Der- 
patrick being  killed  soon  after,  fighting  against  the  O'Tooles, 
it  passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  In  1 422,  the  manor 
house,  a  fortified  house,  with  bawn  and  mill  and  dovecot, 
was  occupied  by  the  principal  tenant,  John  Loghenan,  but 
portion  of  the  lands  were  retained  hy  the  owner,  who  had 
them  cultivated  for  him  by  his  tenants,  comprising,  besides 
Loghenan,  another  Englishman  named  Locumbe,  and  two 
Irishmen.  When  Robert's  son  succeeded  he  was  a 
minor,  and  the  Bathes  of  Drumcondra  were  his  trustees,  but 
the  minor,  being  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour,  was  out- 
lawed, and  the  property  reverted  to  the  Cruise  family,  when 
through  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to  »sir  Thomas  Plunkett, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Plunketts  of  Rathmore,  the  ancestors  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Dunsany,  Killeen  and  Louth.  With  them 
it  remained  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  Queen  Mary's  reign  we  meet  a  George  Wolverston, 
residing  at  Stillorgan.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Suffolk 
family,  and  served  under  Travers  and  Jacques  Wingfield, 
and  displayed  much  valour  as  captain  of  the  O  Byrne's 
country.  The  Wolverstons,  when  they  came  ov^er,  were 
Protestants,  but  intermarrying  with  the  Catholic  English 
settlers,  they  became  Catholic.  George  was  married  to  one 
of  the  Rochfords  of  Kilbogget.  H  o  George  succeeded  James, 
who  died  in  1609.  He  became  a  man  of  note  in  the  county. 
He  held  lands  in  the  county  Wicklow  as  well  as  in  the 
coimty  Dublin,  owned  several  studs  of  horses,  herds  of 
cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  etc.,  beside  a  great  store  of  corn, 
much  household  stuff  and  plate.    These  he  divided  between 
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his  widow,  a  daughter  of  Archbold  of  Kilmacud,  and  his 
four  sons.  Like  his  neighbours,  the  Cheevers,  tlie  Good- 
mans, the  Walshes,  the  Barnewalls,  the  Ilochforts,  the 
Archbolds,  etc.,  he  was  a  staunch  Catholic,  maintained  a 
priest  in  his  house,  and  showed  much  hospitality  to  the 
questing  friars.  In  the  outbreak  of  1641  his  sympathy  was 
with  the  insurgents,  but  he  took  no  active  part.  Yet  he 
did  not  escape  suspicion,  and  for  a  time  was  confined  in 
Dublin  Castle,  but  was  eventually  released  at  the  suit 
of  Lord  Clanricarde.  He  died  in  1644,  and  his  grandson, 
James,  a  minor,  succeeded.  The  Commonwealth  super- 
vened during  his  minority,  and  the  lands  were  found  dere- 
lict. But  after  the  Restoration,  a  decree  of  innocence 
was  obtained  for  James  Wolverston,  and  he  was  restored 
to  Stillorgan.  The  village  then  contained  eighteen  houses, 
inhabited  by  thirteen  English  and  twenty-five  Irish. 
Wolverston  died  young  in  1666,  and  his  widow  soon  after 
marrying  Bryan  O'Neill,  of  Upper  Claneboy,  they  for  a 
time  occupied  Stillorgan,  but  prior  to  James  II's. 
accession,  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Joshua 
Allen.  The  old  parish  church  of  St.  Brigid  was,  like 
so  many  others,  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  modern 
Protestant  church  is  built  on  its  site,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  Archbishop  King,  though  it  was  not  opened 
until  half  a  century  later.  The  stately  dwelling  built  later 
on  by  the  Aliens,  known  as  Stillorgan  House,  occupied  the 
site  of  Wolverston's  fortified  house,  and  the  last  of  it  only 
disappeared  within  our  own  memory.  - 

lY.— KILMACUD. 

This  is  the  smallest  parochial  denomination  of  the  group, 
and  is  made  up  of  Kilmacud  East  and  Kilmacud  West.  It 
was  part  of  the  grant  to  De  Rideleford,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  sub-denomination  of  the  Manor  of  Thorncastle, 
being  held  of  its  lord  by  rent.  The  tithes  and  the  advowson 
De  Rideleford  gave  to  the  nuns  of  Graney,  county  Kildare, 
a  convent,  founded  and  endowed  by  him.  so  that  the  com- 
munity was  rector  of  the  parish,  and  presented  the  chaplain. 
In  1281,  Elias  was  chaplain,  and  seems  also  to  have  acted 
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as  agent  for  the  nuns,  for  in  ^'  Sv.'-eetman's  Calendar  "  for 
that  date,  an  acknowledgment  of  Elias  de  Kilmahudde,  for 
the  rents  of  Wespalstown.  also  the  property  of  the  nuns, 
is  recorded  by  him.  The  lands  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Manor  of  Thorncastle,  passing  down  to  Sir  J ohn  Cruise, 
the  Fitzv/illiams  and  Lord  Pembroke.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  there  were  two  stone  houses  on  the  lands,  held  by 
the  tenants  of  Shanganagh,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
they  passed  to  the  Archbolds,  who  held  them  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  Archbolds  were  descended  from 
some  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  county  Dublin. 
They  were  sterling  Catholics,  held  a  good  position  among 
the  families  of  the  Pale,  and  were  later  on  recognised  as 
amongst  the  landed  gentry  in  the  county  Dublin  and  county 
Kildare,  where  a  branch  of  the  family  settled.  In  1584 
Richard  Archbold  was  resident.  His  daughter  was  married 
to  James  Wolverston,  of  Stillorgan.  In  1641  Maurice 
Archbold  was  resident.  During  the  Qommonwealth  the 
Cromwellian  John  Hewson  was  intruded,  but  after  the 
Restoration  there  were  two  claimants,  Gerard  Archbold  of 
Eadestown,  county  Kildare,  'innocent  Catholic,"  and 
Richard  of  Mapas,  Cheshire,  "  innocent  Protestant.^'  Richard 
was  restored  to  one  moiety,  the  other  was  confiscated  and 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  The 
house  of  the  Archbolds  was  always  a  safe  refuge  for  priests 
during  the  troubled  times  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  a  place  where  Mass  was  constantly 
celebrated.  The  Protestant  Archbolds  continued  to  reside 
there  until  the  death  of  John  Archbold  in  1756.  One  blot 
on  an  otherwise  stainless  escutcheon  disfigured  their  history 
just  at  this  period.  A  Richard  Archbold,  born  in  1713, 
and  a  Catholic,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  made  his 
noviciate  at  St.  Omer,  and  after  his  ordination  did  good 
missionary  work  in  Maryland  for  ten  years.  He  then 
returned  to  England,  and  liearing  that  an  estate  of  his 
family  was  in  want  of  an  heir  who  should  be  a  Protestant, 
shamefully  violated  all  his  vows,  and  in  a  boasting 
and  blasphemous  speech  made  his  recantation  in  St. 
Audoen's  Church,  Dublin,  in  1755.  He  assumed  lay 
apparel,  and  presumably  got  the  price  of  his  apostacy. 
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Kilraacud  has  for  its  Patron,  St.  Machutus,  Macud,  or  Malo, 
Bishop  of  Aleth.  He  accompanied  St.  Brendan  of  Ardfert  (by 
whom  he  was  baptised  in  ^a.d.  547),  on  one  of  his  voyages, 
and  arrived  at  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  in- 
habited by  a  hermit  named  Aron,  who  gave  hospitality  to 
the  strangers,  and  induced  St.  Malo  to  remain  there.  Malo 
succeeded  in  converting  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  Christianity,  and  became,  about  576,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Aleth.  This  place  was  subsequently  called 
St.  Malo,  in  honour  of  its  patron.  He  died  on  the  15th 
November,  a.d.  627.  The  old  church  of  Kilmacud,  after 
the  Reformation  ceased  to  be  used,  and  like  so  many 
others,  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  Now  it  cannot  be 
even  traced.  So  that  Stillorgan  and  Kilmacud  for  three 
hundred  years  remained  without  a  church. 

Y.— TANEY  (DUNDRUM.) 

The  late  Professor  O'Reilly,  in  a  paper  published  in 
Yol.  32  of  the  '^Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,"  p.  377,  makes  a  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery  that  hangs 
about  the  name  of  Taney.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  the  name  is  encountered,  written  in 
twenty  different  forms,  ranging  from  "  Eathnahi  "  in  the 
twelfth  century  down  to  Tannee  in  the  survey  of  1654. 
It  is  at  present  written  Taney,  and  constitutes  a  civil 
parish,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountain 
to  near  the  sea  shore  at  Merrion,  being  51  miles  long  from 
norfch  to  south,  and  2^  miles  broad  from  east  to  west.  In 
the  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  Dundrum  is  but  a  sub- 
denomination  of  Taney,  but  it  gives  the  name  to  the 
present  composite  parish  made  up  of  about  a  fourth  of 
Stillorgan  together  with  Kilmacud,  of  the  Townlands  of 
Dundrum,  Drummartin,  Ballinteer,  Churchtown  Upper, 
Churchtown  Lower,  Friarland,  about  one-third  of  Roebuck 
(the  remainder  is  in  Donnybrook  Parish),  INIount  Anville 
and  Mount  Merrion.  The  derivation  from  Tamnoch  =  a 
green  field,  may  be  discarded.  In  No.  364  of  the  Christ 
Church  Deeds,  a  most  interesting  Inspeximus  under 
Edward  lY.  of  an  enrolment  dating  from  a.d.  1178,  reveals 
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a  Charter  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  granting,  among 
several  other  churches  and  lands  to  the  Canons  of  Holy 
Trinity,  "  half  of  Rathnahi."  It  is  thus  St.  Laurence 
describes  it.  This  "  medietatem  de  l^ignai  Pope  Alexan- 
der confirms  in  1179.  It  next  appears  as  LechhiigmahV^ 
in  the  further  confirming  Bull  of  Pope  Urban  III.,  in  1186, 
and  so  on  through  its  different  spelHngs  down  to  the  modern 
Taney.  O'Reilly  argues  from  the  forms  Rathnai and 
^^Tignai,"  that  ''Rath''  and  ''Teach''  having  been  fre- 
quently applied  to  ancient  churches  in  connection  with  their 
founders  names,  Nathi,  whose  name  follows  these  prefixes, 
must  have  been  the  founder  and  patron  of  this  church. 
Now,  who  was  J^athi,  and  when  did  he  live  ?  On  August 
the  1st,  the  seventeenth  century  "  Marty rology  of  Donegal," 
commemorates  "  !Nathi  of  Cuil  Fuitherbe  ; "  the  tAvelfth 
century  "  Martyrology  of  O'Gorman,"  under  the  same  date, 
has  "  Lachtein,  Nafchi  whom  I  choose,'^  a  late  gloss  adding 
^'  bishop  of  Cuil  Fuitherbe,"  which  the  Book  of  Lecan  shows 
to  be  a  place  in  Ulster.  But  the  industrious  Professor 
went  further  back,  and  in  two  different  copies  of  the  ninth 
century  "  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,"  he  discovered  a  com- 
memoration on  this  same  August  the  1st  of  "  Nathi  cule 
Sachaille,"  and,  immediately  beneath,  ''Lachtein  Fethirbi." 
Clearly  the  later  scribes  blundered  when  making  their 
transcripts,  and  must  have  transposed  '^  Fethirhi"  for 
"  Suchaille."  What  help  does  this  discovery  give  us  ^  In 
Allen's  Liher  Niger  the  position  of  land  called  Tirknoc  is 
given  as  extending  from  the  "  aqua  quae  vocatur  Doder 
usque  ad  terram  quae  vocatur  Yithecum  ex  parte  australi,  et 
terram  quae  quondam  fvit  Bei^trarni  de  Knoc  a  parte  occi- 
dentali  et  aquam  quae  dicitur  Saeoyle."  In  a  note  of  Allen's, 
referring  to  another  document  describing  the  villam  "  of 
Tauenhy,"  lie  says,  ^'ejus  nomen  est  Saeoyle  alias  TinehyT 
This  statement  proves  that  Taney  then  retained  the  name 
Saeyole  as  an  alias ^  and  points  to  the  stream  still  flowing 
beneath  the  cemetery  of  its  ancient  church,  and,  thence,  via 
Windy  Arbour  to  the  Dodder.  Now,  allowing  for  the 
tendency  of  English  speakers  to  eliminate  the  guttural 
sound  of  the  aspirated  Irish  c,  Saeoyle  is  not  a  bad  pho- 
netic rendering  of  Sachaille,  and  Taney,  alias  Saeoyle,  is, 
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probably  identical  with  Gule  SachaiUe,  and  St.  Nathi  is  its 
founder  and  patron.  O'Reilly  went  farther  afield,  and 
would  contend  that  in  St.  Laurence's  time,  when  half  of  it 
was  given  to  Christ  Church,  Taney  inchided  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory  even  than  the  present  civil  j)arish.  He 
would  have  it  include  the  district  of  Newtown  (Blackrock), 
given  by  Raymond  Carew  to  the  monks  of  Mary's  Abbey. 
In  the  surrender  of  1539  the  district  is  called  Newtown, 
but  in  earlier  Anglo-Norman  documents  it  is  spoken  of  as 

Renniu,^^  and  ReAnu^''  which  has  a  suspicious  family 
likeness  to  Ratlmalii!^  Again,  there  is  the  holy  well  of 
Tohernea  at  Seapoint.     Professor  Stokes  translated  this  as 

The  Well  of  the  Deer,"  and  laid  out  in  imagination  a 
large  neighbouring  wood  filled  with  deer,  who  came 
periodically  to  this  fountain  to  slake  their  thirst.  But  the 
traditions  clinging  around  the  Well,  and  the  popular  belief, 
subsisting  down  to  the  present  day,  of  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
delicate  eyesight,  would  never  be  associated  with  the  drink- 
ing fountain  of  animals.  ''Nea"  is  a  form  of  "Nathi," 
which  is  identical  with  Noe,  or  Noah,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Tobernea  means    St.  Nathi's  Well  " 

Lastly,  in  twelfth  century  documents  "  Dovenachbirn 
is  always  mentioned  with  "  Carrickbrenan "  when  de- 
scribing the  monk's  possessions  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  denomination  is  now  unknown,  and  the  name  does  not 
appear  in  subsequent  documents.  But,  from  the  fact  that 
in  these  earlier  documents  it  was  always  bracketed  with 
Carrickbrenan,  may  we  not  conclude  that  it  was  to  be  found 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  latter?  it  was  an  early  afos  for 
Renniu,  or  Newtown,  giving  the  name  of  the  local  primi- 
tive church,  Birn's  Church,"  so  called,  probably,  from 
some  ecclesiastic  of  the  Bj^rne  Chin,  who,  possibly,  settled 
there  in  the  10th  or  lith  century,  long  before  the  clan  it- 
self was  driven  from  the  plains  of  Kildare  into  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow.  The  old  Cross  ot  Blackrock  points 
this  way.  For  centuries  it  served  our  City  Fathers  as  a 
boundary  cross  ;  but  the  neckless  head  on  its  western  side, 
and  the  ring  symbol  on  its  eastern  face,  testify  that  this 
was  never  its  original  purpose.  Might  we  regard  it  as  the 
last  surviving  remnant  of  "  Birn's  Church  "  '?    Tradition  is 
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strong,  and  not  easily  got  over,  and  when  the  Byrnes  of 
Cabinteely  came  into  possession  of  tbis  property,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  people  assigned 
to  them  the  dut}^  of  always  keeping  this  cross  in  proper 
repair,  as  if  they  possessed  some  undefined  ownership  in  it. 
Credit  must  be  given  to  the  workingnien  of  Blackrock, 
who,  in  1868,  when  it  was  pro^DOsed  to  remove  this  cross 
altogether  as  a  public  obstruction,  protested  against  such  a 
desecration,  and,  collecting  money  amongst  themselves,  set 
it  up  in  its  present  position,  whence  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  removed,  or  otherwise  interfered  with. 

Assuming,  then,  that  St.  ISathi  (sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury) was  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Taney,  and  gave 
the  locality  its  name,  we  need  not  wonder  when  we  learn 
from  several  chroniclers  that,  for  a  long  period,  Taney  was 
a  great  ecclesiastical  centre,  with  a  chorepiscopuSj  or  rural 
resident  bishop,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  surrounding 
churches  and  chapels  dependent  upon  it.  The  primitive 
church  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  abandoned  church  at 
the  cemetery  (which  edifice  only  dates  from  1760).  Of  the 
monastic  establishment  not  a  trace  remained  even  at  the 
date  of  the  Anglo-lSTorman  Invasion.  From  the  grant  of 
St.  Laurence  w^e  might  infer  that  the  rjnonastery  had  long 
previously  disappeared,  for  his  grant  was  only  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  grant  previously  made  by  Marmacruadin,  an 
Hiberno-Danish  magnate,  who,  with  several  of  his  country- 
men, had  settled  down  over  large  tracts  of  South  Co. 
Dublin.  But,  even  if  the  monastic  establishment  had  dis- 
appeared, the  church  retained  its  })re-eminence  as  Mother 
Church  of  surrounding  titles,  such  as  Rathfarnham,  Donny- 
brook,  Kilgobbin,  etc. 

It  would  ap[)ear  that  in  1190,  when  Archbishop  Comj^n 
transformed  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Patrick  into  a 
Collegiate  Church,  and  endowed  it  with  thirteen  ])rebends, 
Taney,  masquerading  in  the  a})proving  Bull  of  Pope  Celestine 
III.  as  Stanelockj  or  Staney,  was  one  of  these  prebends.  In 
Archbishop  Luke's  time,  it,  with  its  dependent  chapels, 
constituted  the  corps  of  th(5  dignity  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  and,  thenceforward  was  served  by  a  curate  (yc 
chai)lain  presented  and  remunerated  by  him. 
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In  the  old  Diocesan  Register,  known  as  the  Crede  Mihi, 
\).  136,  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  rural  Deanery  of 
Tachney,  which  not  only  comprised  the  immediately  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  but  extended  to  Saggarb  and  Newcastle  in 
one  direction,  and  through  Lucan,  Castleknock,  and  Finglas 
to  Coolock,  Clontarf,  and  Raheny  in  the  other.  In  the 
Taxation  of  1294  the  dignity  is  taxed  for  £10,  a  l  irge  sum 
of  money  in  those  days.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
St.  Patrick's  Chapter,  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  Arch- 
deacon's possessions  in  Tanee  were  one  messuage  and  nine 
acres  of  land,  one  stang  of  meadow,  value,  per  annum,  nine 
shillings.  The  tithes'  issue  from  the  townlands  of  Tanee, 
Dondrommy,  Balawly,  Rebowe,  the  Chantrell  ferme,"  and 
Challorighe  (Mount  Merrion),  value  £19  per  annum.  The 
demesne  lands,  altarages,  and  oblations  of  Tanee  are 
assigned  to  the  curate  for  his  stipend.  From  1562,  or 
shortly  after,  we  may  reckon  the  church  and  its  revenues 
as  appropriated  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Protestant  establish- 
ment, though  a  well-grounded  doubt  as  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  the  Archdeacon  of  the  time,  William  or  Robert 
Wesley,  or  Welleslie,  had  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Queen,  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Catholic 
worship  held  its  ground  in  Taney  for  fully  a  decade  after 
Elizabeth's  accession.  In  1580,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
church  was  in  Protestant  hands,  and  so  continued  to  our 
own  day.  In  the  Visitation  of  1615  the  churcli  and 
chancel  are  declared  to  be  in  good  repair,  but  in  Bulkeley's 
Report,  just  fifteen  years  later,  it  is  returned  as  ruinous, 
and  a  touching  complaint  is  made  that  "  only  two  house- 
holders in  all  that  parish  come  to  church."  Truly  much 
cry  and  very  little  wool.  After  seventy  years'  relentless 
persecution  only  two  proselytes^  whilst  all  this  time,  ''John 
Cawhell,-  a  priest,  says  Mass  commonly  in  Dundrum  and 
Ballawly." 

So  much  for  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  Dundrum  and  its 
neighbourhood  during  the  mediaeval  period.  We  may 
now  say  something  concerning  its  local  history  during  the 
same  period. 

The  name  Dundrum  (*Oun  X)|\oniA^)  -signifies  the  Fort 
on  the  Ridge y  and  the  name  sufiicientl}^  indicates  its  situation 
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on  rising  ground  gradually  approaching  what  we  call 
the  Dublin  Mountains.  It  still  possesses  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  dun  or  fort. 
These  remains  are  in  the  grounds  of  the  modern  house 
known  as  Dundrum  Castle.  ''The  names  Dundrum  and 
Taney,"  Mr.  Ball  tells  us,  denoted  in  the  century 
immediately  succeeding  the  Invasion,  separate  and  distinct 
lands,  those  of  Dundrum,  being  the  property  of  lay  owners  ; 
those  of  Taney,  now  represented  by  the  modern  townlands 
of  Church  town,  being  the  property  of  the  Church.  After 
the  Conquest  the  lands  of  Dundrum  and  Taney  were 
assigned  to  the  family  of  De  Clahull."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Sir  John  De  Clahull,  Marshal  of 
the  Lordship  of  Leinster,  was  owner.  He  gave  the  lands 
of  Taney  to  the  Arclibishop  and  Christ  Church  conjointly. 
The  Archbishop  had  already,  in  1178,  transferred  them  to 
the  Priory,  thus  ratifying  the  gift  previously  made  by 
Marmacruadin,  but  the  feudal  arrangements  required  this 
further  grant  of  De  Clahull.  Subsequently  they  became 
vested  in  the  Archbishop  solely,  and  were  included  in  his 
Manor  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

The  lands  of  Dundrum  were  constituted  a  manor  in 
themselves,  and  under  Sir  Hugh  De  Clahull,  Sir  John's 
successor,  were  farmed  by  free  tenants.  In  1268  they 
came  into,  the  possession  of  Sir  Kobert  Bagot,  of  Baggot- 
rath.  They  were  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lands  of 
South  Dublin,  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  Pale,  and 
suffered  severely  from  the  raids  of  the  "  Irish  enemy."  The 
surviving  remains  of  the  Castles  of  Roebuck,  Dundrum, 
Ballawly,  Kilgobbin,  Carrick mines,  and  Kilternan,  mark 
the  lines  of  forts  guarding  the  Pale  on  this  side.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Pitzwilliams,. 
migrating  from  Swords,  appear  as  resident  in  Dundrum, 
and,  in  addition,  they  acquired  Eallinteer  (Baile-an 
tsaeir  =  town  of  the  carpenter),  anciently  called  Cheevers- 
town.  A  conveyance  of  the  manor  was  made  to  William 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  rendered  valiant 
service  against  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles  at  Saggard. 
His  grandson,  William,  was  a  person  of  some  importance, 
and  had  a  crowd  of  retainers,  who  resided  together,  with 
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the  tradesmen,  of  Dimdruni,  in  the  village,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  castle.  When  the  Fitzwilliains  transferred 
their  seat,  first  to  Baggotrath,  and,  afterwards,  to  Merrion, 
Dun  drum  Castle  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  But, 
in  1596,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  made  an  effort  to  restore 
it,  and,  by  his  Will,  forgave  the  rents  of  such  of  the 
tenants  as  helped  him  in  the  efibrt.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  1641 — of  which  Dundrum  was  a  very  active 
insurgent  centre — the  Castle  was  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Fitzwilliam,  but  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  insur- 
gents, who  held  it  until  January  following.  It  was  one  of 
the  refuges  during  Elizabeth  and  James'  time,  where  the 
priest  could  safely  celebrate  Mass,  but  under  the  Common- 
wealth the  castle  and  lands  were  leased  to  Colonel  Isaac 
Dobson.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Dundrum  is  re- 
turned as  containing  fourteen  of  English  extraction,  and 
thirty-three  of  Irish,  inhabiting  twenty-three  houses. 
Churchtown,  two  English,  five  Irish.  Ticknock,  fifteen 
inhabitants.  Dobson  came  to  terms  with  the  Fitzwilliams, 
and  continued  to  occupy  the  lands  and  castle  after  the 
Restoration,  except  during  the  short  interval  of  James  II. 's 
reign,  when  he  sought  safety  beyond  the  seas.  His  only 
surviving  son.  Alderman  Eliphal  Dobson,  the  most  wealthy 
Dublin  publisher  and  bookseller  of  his  day,  succeeded  in 
1700. 

ROEBUCK. 

A  word  about  Roebuck.  Anciently  it  was  called  Rabo. 
The  modern  Roebuck  Castle  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier 
forfcalice.  The  manor  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  Tiiomas 
de  St.  Michael.  In  1261  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Fromund  le  Brun,  and  remained  in  that  fjimily  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  by  intermarriage,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Barnewall,  first  Baron  of 
Trimblestown,  in  which  family  it  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  outbreak 
of  1641  the  castle,  then  in  possession  of  Matthew,  eighth 
Baron  of  Trimblestown,  who  served  as  an  ofiicer  in  th# 
army  of  the  Confederation,  was  destroyed,  and  during  the 
Conmion  wealth    the    land     and    manor,   together  with 
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Clonskeagh  and  a  mill,  was  held  by  one  Edward  Barry.  In 
1644  the  population  of  Roebuck  and  Owenstown  (part  of 
Mount  Merrion)  was  seven  persons  of  English,  and  forty- 
two  of  Irish,  extraction.  About  one  third  of  Roebuck  is 
in  Dundrum  Parish,  the  rest  in  Donny brook. 

FATHER  CAHILL,  P.P.,  a.d.  1616-1650  circa. 

In  1630  we  found  Father  Cawhell,  or  Cahill,  parish 
priest  of  all  these  denominations.  The  date  of  his  decease, 
or  the  place  of  his  burial,  is  unknown.  He  may  have 
passed  fchrough  the  whirlwind  of  the  Commonwealth,  but, 
seeing  that  he  was  appointed  in  1616,  or  thereabouts,  he 
could  scarcely  have  survived  until  the  Restoration  in  1660. 
Who  immediately  succeeded  him  must  remain  a  mystery 
until  further  records  are  forthcoming. 

FATHER  GILLMORE,  P.P.,  a.d.  1682-1728. 

About  1680  or  1682  the  Rev.  Patrick  Gillmore,  or- 
dained in  1678  by  the  venerable  martyred  Primate,  Oliver 
Plunkett,  would  seem  to  have  commenced  P.P.  He 
certainly  attended  the  Diocesan  Synod,  presided  over  by 
Archbishop  Russell  in  1686,  as  parish  priest  of  these 
several  districts. 

By  this  time  almost  all  the  Catholic  gentry  who  peopled 
this  tract  of  countiy,  and  in  whose  houses  the  faithful 
could  safely  meet  to  assist  at  Mass  and  hear  the  Word  of 
God  preached  unto  them,  had  disappeared.  Gone  were 
the  Archboulds,  the  Wolverstones,  the  Dundrum  Fitz- 
Williams,  and  the  WaLsli's  of  Ballawly.  True,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  still  to  be  found  in  his  Castle  of  Merrion, 
but  the  latter  was  «;etting  dilapidated,  and  its  owner  was 
preparing  to  migrate  to  his  new  seat  at  Mount  Merrion, 
and  then,  unhappily,  to  aljaudon  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
transitory  religious  peace  during  the  short  reign  of  J ames 
II.  to  construct  the  humble  edifice  in  Booterstown  Avenue, 
described  some  yeai  s  later,  in  the  ascendancy  jargon  of  the 
period,  as  "the  Mass  House."  Father  Gillmore  was  re- 
turned as  saying  Mass  there  in  1697.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  (existing  parish  church,  so  that  for  over 
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two  hundred  years  the  Holy  Sacrifice  has  been  offered  on 
that  same  spot.  Father  Gill  morels  administration  stretched 
from  1682  to  probably  1728.  Though  commenced  under 
the  most  happy  auspices,  and  in  the  full  sunshine  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  synchronised 
with  the  most  terrible  and  most  tyrannical  period  of  the 
much  chequered  history  of  Ireland.  The  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  had  been  fought  and  lost  in  1690.  Catholic 
Ireland  fell  in  its  last  struggle  with  Protestant  England. 
Conquered  once  again,  she  must  pay  for  her  audacity  in 
daring  to  raise  her  head.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  only 
two  millions  out  of  the  eleven  millions  of  acres  capable  of 
cultivation  were  left  to  Catholic  proprietors.  Amongst 
these  restored  Catholics,  the  greater  number  joined  the 
standard  of  James  II.,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  were  declared  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  had  their  property  confiscated  anew,  so  that 
by  successive  confiscations  the  Irish  Catholics  retained  only 
one  million  acres,  or  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  (arable)  soil 
of  Ireland.  Even  this  small  portion  was  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  five  or  six  families,  English  by  descent,  who, 
from  private  considerations,  found  favour  when  justice  was 
refused.  But  the  masses  of  the  people  had  yet  to  be  dealt 
with.  They  were  exclusively  Catholic,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest,  that  they 
should  be  made  Protestant.  Rulers  got  tired  of  Irish  re- 
bellions and  their  suppression  ;  legal  persecution  must  now 
be  tried.  The  national  religion  must  be  exterminated. 
Hitherto,  though  in  defiance  of  statutes,  the  Catholic  was 
nominally  allowed  his  chapel  and  his  priest,  and  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  either,  but 
in  1697  a  law  was  passed  commanding  "  all  Popish  regular 
clergy,  Jesuits,  Friars,  and  Bishops,  or  others  exercising 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  depart  the  Kingdom  before  May 
1st,  1698,  or  be  committed  to  gaol  before  being  transported." 
Return  from  exile  was  declared  high  treason,  and  Irishmen 
who  harboured  or  concealed  such  were  liable  to  penalties 
cumulating  in  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  Rewards  of 
£50,  £20,  and  £10,  respectively,  were  ol^ererl  for  the  dis- 
covery of  "  Popish  prelates,  priests,  and  schoolmasters."  At 
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the  same  time  the  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  ecclesiastics 
from  abroad  was  forbidden,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  cease  with  the 
generation  of  priests  then  existing,  and  that  they  should 
have  no  successors.  But  the  Penal  Laws  are  an  oft-told 
tale,  and  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  conscious  and  grateful  that  Catholic  Ireland  has 
survived  them,  and  lived  to  witness  their  utter  discomfiture. 

Father  Gillmore  was  not  numbered  amongst  those  who 
were  ordered  to  depart,  but  he  had  to  be  registered  upon  a 
list  drawn  up  in  1697,  giving  his  name  and  address,  so 
that  if  expedient  or  necessary,  he  might  be  promptly  visited 
with  condign  punishment.  The  entry  is  as  follows : — 
"  Patrick  Gillmore,  Parish  Priest  of  Stillorgan,  living  at 
Newtown-on-the-Strand,  and  officiates  at  Butterstowne.^^ 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  having  to  live  under  such 
circumstances  as  we  have  just  described,  he  lay  very  low, 
and  that  records  are  silent  as  to  his  administration,  or  the 
precise  date  of  his  death,  which  took  place  probably  in 
1728. 

CANON  ARCHBOLD,  P.P.  1728-1759. 

Father  Gillmore's  successor  was  Rev.  Francis  (Canon) 
Archbold.  The  history  of  Donny brook  Parish  contains 
all  the  particulars  we  could  gather  concerning  him.  He 
elected  to  live  in  Ringsend,  leaving  the  care  of  Booterstown 
and  Dundrum  to  the  curate. 

We  must  now  consider  the  marvellous  expansion  and 
development  of  all  this  tract  of  country,  which  began 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  wars  and  rebellions  had  now  come  to  an  end,  and 
apprehensions  of  raids  from  mountain  clans  no  longer 
needed  to  be  entertained,  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  the 
minds  of  several  that  this  picturesque  rural  district, 
immediately  south  ot  Dublin — a  spacious,  inclined  plain, 
reaching  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and 
not  excelled  by  any  outlet  in  the  Empire — would  be  sure  to 
prove  a  very  desirable  residential  locality.  Sir  Joshua 
Allen,  to  whom  the  lands  of  Stillorgan  devolved,  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  about  this  time  enclosed  and  built  Mount 
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Merrion,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  in  this  develop- 
ing movement.  It  was  Sir  Joshua's  intention  to  form  the 
lands  of  Stillorgan  and  Carrickmines,  which  he  had  also 
acquired,  into  a  manorial  estate,  and  with  this  object  he 
reserved  in  the  patent  from  the  Crown  the  right  to  enclose 
a  demesne  and  deer  park.  But  he  died  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  and  it  was  left  to  his  son,  Colonel  John  Allen, 
to  carry  out  his  project,  at  least  in  part.  The  park  which 
the  Colonel  enclosed  stretched  on  the  south  to  Newtown 
Park  Avenue,  on  the  east  to  Blackrock,  and  on  the  north 
to  the  line  now  marked  by  M  errion  Avenue.  In  this  park 
he  proceeded  to  build  his  stately  mansion.  Some  of  the 
ruins  of  it,  bearing  the  date  of  its  commencement,  1695, 
survived  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  from  the 
debris  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Monahan,  Stillorgan 
Park  House,  was  mainly  constructed.  Both  stood  on  the 
site,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  castellated  mansion  occupied  by 
the  Wolverstong,  and  where  the  faithful  had  the  con- 
venience of  Mass  during  the  days  of  persecution.  Allen's 
new  mansion  was  surrounded  by  gardens  extending  over 
thirteen  acres,  and  by  three  artificial  fish  ponds,  which 
were  approached  from  the  house  through  a  remarkable 
passage  and  tunnel  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  all 
his  grandeur.  The  portion  of  the  park  now  covered  by 
Obelisk  Park,  Carysfort  House,  and  Newtown  Park 
village,  was  enclosed  for  deer,  and  a  handsome  avenue, 
bordered  with  elms,  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Merrion 
Avenue.  Colonel  Allen  increased  his  father's  property  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Arklow  estate  from  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  by  lands  at  Bullock  and  Dalkey.  He  was 
soon  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Allen  of  Kildare. 
He  died  in  1726,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joshua. 
To  provide  employment  during  the  famine  of  1727,  the 
latter  erected  the  obelisk  of  more  than  a  himdred  feet 
high,  rising  from  a  rustic  base  of  huge,  uncut  rocks.  It 
was  designed  by  Pearce,  the  Architect  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  who  resided  in  a  house  within  the  Park,  until 
lately  known  as  ^'  the  Grove,"  but  now  as  Tich-Lorcain 
Hall."  The  second  Viscount's  death  occurred  in  1742,  and 
he  left  a  son  who  only  survived  him  three  years,  but  he 
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bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his  widow,  who,  removing  to 
London,  met  there  the  first  Baron  Carysfort,  who  proposed 
for,  and  married,  her  eldest  daughter,  and,  thus,  the 
property  became  Lord  Carysfort's.  Intersected,  as  Stillorgan 
Park  now  is,  by  public  roads,  and  occupied  by  such  a 
number  of  detached  villa  residences,  its  old  features  are  un- 
recognisable, but  the  obelisk  remains. 

The  demesne  of  Mount  Merrion,  comprising  about  100 
acres,  was  enclosed  by  Richard,  sixth  Viscount  Fitzwilliam, 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  built  the 
house  and  extensive  stables,  as  well  as  the  fine  gate  en- 
trance on  Stillorgan  lioad.  At  this  period  also  the  Byrnes 
of  Cabinteely  built  a  small  village  at  Newtown,  encircling 
the  remains  of  the  castle  house,  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  monks  From  this  the  district  was  thence- 
forward known  as  Newtown  Castle  Byrne."  This,  with  a 
few  houses  of  entertainment,  shown  in  the  sketch  made  in 
1744,  and  reproduced  in  Ball's  work  (Part  I.),  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  Blackrock.  Newtown 
Castle  Byrne  is  plainly  shown  on  Rocque's  Map  to  have 
been  situated  where  Ardenza  Terrace  and  Seapoint  Rail- 
way Station  now  stand.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
The  Blackrock,"  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  called, 
had  become  the  holiday  outlet  for  the  Dublin  populace,  and 
the  houses  of  entertainment  referred  to  above,  gained  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  the  inordinate  consumption  of 
claret  and  spirituous  liquors.  Bathing  fatalities,  too,  recorded 
in  1755,  testify  to  its  popularity  as  a  resort  for  bathing 
purposes ;  and  Merrion  and  Cross  Avenues  came  into  exis- 
tence about  this  time.  Meanwhile,  handsome  detached 
residences  began  to  spring  up  rapidly.  Rockfield,  Seapoint 
House,  Temple  Hill  House  (then  called  Neptune),  Blackrock 
House,  and  Maritimo,  were  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
this  period.  Prospect  (now  St.  Joseph's),  a  boarding 
school  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  great 
Ball  Room  at  Tobernea  Terrace,  made  the  neighbourhood 
a  most  fashionable  resort,  crowned  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
chosen  as  the  summer  quarters  of  successive  Viceroys. 
Then  in  the  Booterstown  direction,  Frescati,  Lisaniskea, 
and  Fort  Lisle  come  into  existence.    Further  north.  Castle 
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Dawson  (the  French  College)  appears,  whilst  Colonel 
William  Vavasour,  the  same  who  embanked  the  Dodder 
at  E/ingsend,  erected  a  number  of  small  dwellings  between 
Blackrock  aud  Booterstown,  on  which  he  conferred  his 
own  Christian  name,  and  it  became  known  as  Williams- 
town  in  1780.  St.  Helen's  and  Sans  Souci  continued 
the  chain  of  first-rate  residences  towards  the  city, 
whilst  around  the  village  of  Dundrum,  similar  very  de- 
sirable houses  were  built  up,  and  quickly  occupied.  The 
owners,  however,  of  all  these  luxurious  homes  were,  it 
must  be  remembered,  strangers  to  the  faith  of  Ireland,  and, 
except  for  domestic  servants  and  outdoor  retainers,  did 
little  to  increase  the  Catholic  population  of  the  parish. 
The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1766  give  76  as  the  total  of 
Papist  families  in  all  this  district,  counting  little  over  400 
souls. 

Dr.  MATTHIAS  KELLY,  P.P.  1760-1775. 

To  Father  Archbould,  v*^ho  died  in  1759,  succeeded  ;ts 
Parish  Priest  Dr.  Matthias  Kelly,  a  very  learned  ai,d 
zealous  clergyman.  He  was  transferred  from  Skerries, 
where  he  had  served  as  P.P.  for  some  few  years.  He 
returned  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Booterstown,  and 
his  residen(;e  is  given  as  Old  Merrion.  His  death  occurred 
in  1775,  and  Father  James  Nicholson,  one  of  the  curates 
of  Liffey  Street  Chapel,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

It  was  during  Father  Nicholson's  incumbency  that  the 
large  composite  Parish  of  Donnybrook,  Booterstown,  and 
Dundrum  was  divided.  This  division  was  made  in  1787, 
the  first  year  of  Dr.  Troy's  administration.  As  stated  in 
our  history  of  Donnybrook,  the  latter,  with  Ball's  Bridge, 
Ringsend,  and  Irishtown,  were  formed  into  one  distinct 
Parish,  whilst  Booterstown,  Blackrock,  Stillorgan,  and 
Dundrum  made  another,  of  which  Father  Nicholson 
elected  to  remain  first  pastor. 

Very  Rev.  JAMES   (CANON)  NICHOLSON,  P.P. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapter  since  1768.  In  his 
new  parish  he  had  but  the  one  chapel  in  Booterstown 
Avenue,  and  was  thus  able  to  manage  without  a  curate. 
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Dundrum  had  visits  from  him  at  station  times,  whilst 
Blackrock  was,  as  yet,  too  insignificant  to  be  considered  a 
separate  entity.  He  built  a  parochial  house  beside  the 
chapel,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  successors.  A  very  hand- 
some portrait  in  oil,  garbed  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Parochial  House.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  October,  1794,  and  was  buried  either  in  Donny brook 
or  Ringsend,  as  the  Visitation  Returns  testify  {vid. 
Blacker 's  Sketches/'  p.  430.)  His  successor  was 
arppointed  by  Dr.  Troy  in  the  person  of 

Very  Rev.  FATHER  JOHN  CONNOLLY,  O.S.F.,  P.P. 

In  the  register  of  this  appointment  he  is  styled  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Parish.  A  member  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and 
no  less  as  an  accomplished  wit,  able  to  hold  his  own  in 
very  distinguished  company.  In  Madden's  United 
Irishmen  (second  series,  p.  268),  we  read  : — There  are 
persons  still  (1858)  surviving  of  1798  who  remember  the 
time  when  Drennan's  songs,  and  Lysaght's  lyrical  produc- 
tions, and  Curran's  sallies  of  brilliant  wit  and  humour,  and 
all  the  unpremeditated  jests,  and  black  letter  drollery,  and 
erudite,  recreative,  scholastic  humour  of  Bernard  Clinch 
and  Connolly  of  Booterstown,  were  in  vogue  in  Dublin,  and 
made  to  promote,  if  not  the  feast  of  reason,  at  least  the 
flow  of  soul,  at  all  convivial  meetings."  Another  reference 
in  the  same  work  (p.  386)  shows  him  in  a  different  and 
more  professional  light.  In  the  residence  known  as  Frescati, 
now  divided  up  into  four  different  residences,  lived  Lord 
Edward  FitzgeraLl  after  his  marriage  with  Pamela.  There 
he  was  able  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  horticulture,  and  exer- 
cise hospitality.    ''In  1796  Arthur  O^Connor  was  daily  in 

social  intercourse  with  him  at  Frescati.     Mr.  M  

met  at  dinner  there  a  party  of  five  or  six  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  Arthur  O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connolly, 
Parish  Priest  of  Booterstown,  a  preacher  of  great  celebrity 
at  that  time.  At  dinner,  and  while  Lady  Fitzgerald  was 
present,  Arthur  O'Connor  was  eloquent  and  vehement  in 
his  tirades  against  hypocrisy  and  superstition,  and  anon, 
against  certain  Christian  doctrines,  and  against  Christianity 
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altogether.  Father  Connolly \s  annoyance  during  dinner 
was  very  great,  but  it  was  only  at  the  retirement  of  the 
lady  of  the  house  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation.  Address- 
ing Lord  Edward,  he  said  : — My  lord,  I  have  sat  in 
silence  as  long  as  I  could,  listening  to  the  abuse  of  this 
gfintleman  on  the  clergy  of  every  Church,  and  witnessing 
the  war  he  has  waged  on  all  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  My  lord,  you  have  a  faith  to  maintain,  the 
character  of  a  Christian  man  to  support  for  integrity  and 
honour ;  you  have  a  country  to  serve,  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife  to  protect,  and  innocent  children  to  guard  and 
watch  over.  But  what  security  is  there  for  your  principles 
as  a  man  of  honour  except  in  religion'?  What  guarantee 
have  you  for  the  integrity  of  these  men  in  public  life  in 
whom  you  trust,  except  in  religion  ?  What  protection 
have  you  for  your  family  against  profligacy  and  licentious- 
ness, except  in  religion  1  My  lord,  the  country  would  not 
be  safe  in  your  charge,  if  Mr.  O'Connor's  opinions  prevailed 
over  you.  Your  wife  would  not  be  safe  in  the  society  of 
a  man  who  outraged  all  religious  tenets.  Neither,  my 
lord,  would  your  children's  innocence  remain  uncorrupted 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  hearing  of  the  opinions  of  this 
gentleman."  O^Connor  made  no  reply  to  this  strong  in- 
vective, and  soon  after  the  party  dispersed.  Under  the 
name  Bird,  in  the  same  work  of  Dr.  Madden,  another  in- 
cident concerning  Father  Connolly  is  i-elated.  Bird  was  a 
myrmidon  of  Major  Sirr,  and  in  one  of  his  informations, 
unfortunately  undated,  he  introduces  a  certain  Maguire, 
who  represented  himself  as  curate  to  Father  Connolly. 
This  Maguire  tells  Bird  how  that  lie  had  just  come  from 
Wicklow,  where  he  had  jmt  many  up  (i.e  ,  enrolled  United 
Irishmen),  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  news  from 
Munster,  and  that  his  P.P.,  Father  Connolly,  was  to  have 
been  at  the  committee  meeting  at  Oliver  Bond's  in  Bridge 
Street,  but,  prevented  from  attending,  he  thus  escaped  arrest. 
Coming  from  a  common  informer,  much  of  this  recital  must 
be  regarded  as  apochryphal,  especially,  as  in  Dr.  Troy's 
proxies  account,  where  the  name  of  every  clergyman  in  the 
diocese  is  given,  there  is  no  one  of  the  name  of  Maguire 
marked  as  of  Booterstown,  and  in  the  return  made  to 
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Government  in  1800,  speaking  of  Booterstown,  the  Arch- 
bishop says,  "  Curate  wanting."  Father  Connolly  might 
readily  have  secured  the  temporary  help  of  some  member 
@f  his  Order,  especially,  as  some  few  years  later,  in  1806, 
we  do  meet  a  Father  Maguire,  a  Franciscan,  curate  in 
Skerries.    But  at  this  time  Father  Connolly  had  no  curate. 

The  curate  that  was  declared  wanting  in  1800  does  not 
seem  to  have  arrived  before  1805,  and  then  he  is  the  Rev. 
B.  Brady,  yet  another  Franciscan. 

Father  Connolly  departed  this  life  on  October  23,  1811, 
and  his  successor,  Michael  (Canon)  Ryan,  was  appointed  on 
the  day  following. 

Very  Rev.  MICHAEL  (CAISTON)  RYAN,  P.P. 

In  one  of  the  Registers  of  St.  Andrew's,  Westland  Row, 
the  following  Latin  entry  occurs : — Nov.  30,  1783, 
Hie  incepi  vicariatum  exercere  donee  Pastor  de  Lucan  con- 
stitutics  fui  (1788),"  which,  translated,  means  : — Here 
(St.  Andrew's)  I  commenced  curate,  until  I  was  constituted 
Parish  Priest  of  Lucan  in  1788."  Lucan  and  Palmerstown 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  a 
distinct  parish  from  Clondalkin  and  Crumlin,  and  Father 
Ryan  had  been  parish  priest  of  it  from  1788  until  1798. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  it,  probably  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and,  after  a  year's  rest,  he  reappears  in  his  old 
role  of  Curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  from  which  he  was  now 
promoted  to  the  Parish  of  Booterstown.  He  had  been 
appointed  canon  two  years  previously,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Murray  in  the  Prebend  of  Wicklow. 

The  Franciscan  curate,  Father  Brady,  disappears  on  the 
advent  of  the  new  P.P.,  and  is  replaced  by  Father  John 
Kelly.  Father  Ryan's  administration  of  Booterstown  was 
marked  by  great  progress,  and  successful  efforts  to  meet 
the  ever-growing  importance  of  the  locality. 

Richard,  seventh  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  although  a 
Protestant,  recognised  his  duties  as  a  landlord,  and  deter- 
mined to  replace  the  old  dilapidated  chapel  by  an  edifice  some- 
what more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  Catholic  worship. 
The  French  editor  of  the  "  Letters  of  Atticus  "  writes  that 
'*  he  expended  six  thousand  pounds  in  building  a  Catholic 
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Church,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  superintending  the  labours 
of  the  workmen."  Blacker  questions  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  in  some  of  its  particulars.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  existing  parish 
church  was  laid  on  the  6th  August,  1812,  and  that  it  was 
erected  and  completed  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord 
Fitz William.  His  order  to  the  architect  was  to  avoid  ex- 
ternally any  very  churchlike  appearance,  in  order  not  to 
offend  his  Protestant  tenants  and  friends.  Until  Dr. 
Forde  added  some  embellishments  in  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century,  all  will  agree  that  the  ultra-sensitiveness  of  the 
Protestants  was  duly  consulted  for.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Dr.  Troy  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  following. 

Dundrum  now  begins  to  claim  our  attention.  Hitherto 
it  had  no  chapel  and  no  regular  Mass.  Possibly,  from  the 
time  of  Father  Brady's  arrival,  one  Mass  might  have  been 
given  in  some  private  house,  but  no  attempt  at  providing  a 
chapel  was  made  before  1813,  when  the  work  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  curate,  Father  Kelly.  It  proceeded  very 
slowly,  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  completed  for  Dedication 
until  1837.  Meanwhile,  what  portion  of  it  could  be 
covered  in  was  used  as  a  chapel,  but  there  was  no  resident 
curate.  The  year  1823  brought  about  another  important 
development  in  the  parish.  In  the  month  of  January  of 
this  year  a  Community  of  Carmelite  Nuns  migrated  to 
Blackrock  from  Warren  mount,  and  established  themselves 
on  the  site  where  they  still  flourish.  This  Community  re- 
quired a  chapel  and  a  chaplain.  In  this  way  Blackrock 
came  to  be  provided  with  its  flrst  chapel,  and  the  parish 
with  an  additional  priest.  The  chaplain  came  flrst,  and 
he  was  Father  Cormick,  or  M^Cormick,  a  most  zealous  and 
untiring  worker.  The  nuns  gave  a  portion  of  tlieir  ground 
to  the  parish  priest  on  which  to  build  a  chapel,  to  which, 
by  a  side  annex,  they  could  have  easy  access,  and  Father 
Ryan  proceeded  to  solicit  subscriptions.  In  a  very  clear 
balance  sheet,  carried  up  to  1830,  he  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  subscriptions  up 
to  April,  1824,  realised  £249  Os.  Hid.  To  this  had  to  be 
added  £82,  the  result  of  an  Oratorio  given  in  the  new 
chapel,  £75  given  in  debentures,  bearing  interest,  and  £40 
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deducted  from  the  Sunday  collections,  making  a  total  of 
£111  14s.  9d.,  British  currency.  The  expenditure,  in- 
cluding repayment  of  the  three  debentures,  was  £693  7s.  Id. 
Not  a  very  pretentious  undertaking  one  would  be  inclined 
to  say  in  these  days,  but  much  could  not  be  expected,  and 
in  less  than  twenty  years  a  new  church  had  to  be  provided. 
The  chapel  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  Sweetman's  Avenue, 
where  the  lodge  of  the  convent  is  at  present,  and  a  portion 
of  the  wall  may  still  be  seen  at  the  lodge.  The  avenue  is 
still  known  as  Chapel  Lane.  Father  M'Cormick  was  the 
first  resident  curate  in  Blackrock,  and  lived  at  the  house 
now  known  as  6  Brookfield  Terrace. 

In  June,  1830,  the  curate,  Father  John  Kelly,  died, 
greatly  regretted,  especially  by  the  people  of  Dundrum,  to 
whom  he  was  zealously  devoted.  He  was  interred  iu 
Dundrum  Chapel,  which  he  had  laboured  to  erect,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Hendrick.  In  1831  the  Archbishop 
administered  Confirmation,  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
we  meet  the  customary  parochial  report,  signed  by  P.P. 
and  curate.  From  this,  it  appears  that  there  were  3 
chalices,  2  ciboriums,  3  confraternities,  monthly  communi- 
cants about  400,  and  poor  schools,  10.  Of  these,  two  were 
maintained  principally  by  Father  M'Cormick.  In  Booters- 
town  Chapel  there  were  two  Masses  on  Sundays,  in  Black- 
rock  the  same,  in  Dundrum  only  one. 

In  1832  Father  Ryan  began  to  feel  the  burthen 
too  heavy,  and  sent  the  Archbishop  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  I  Michael  Ryan,  Parish  Priest  of  Booterstown,  do  of 
my  own  free  will  and  accord,  resign  into  the  hands  of 
Most  Ptev.  Dr.  Murray,  the  aforesaid  parish,  on  a  pension 
of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  me  in  half- 
yearly  payments  of  forty  ])Ounds  each,  during  my  natural 
life.  I  have  authorised  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donough  to  tender  to 
your  lordship  this  my  formal  resignation,  as  I  do  not  feel 
myself  any  longer  able  to  discharge  in  conscience  the 
duties  thereof.  Given  under  my  hand  this  21st  day  of 
May,  1832. 

''Ml.  Ryan." 
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He  survived  this  act  of  resignation  littler  o\or  three 
years,  and  died  on  August  8th,  1835.  At  his  dying  re- 
quest he  was  interred  in  Dundrum  Chapel,  beside  Father 
Kelly.    He  had  to  succeed  hirn, 

Very  Rev.  PATRICK  JOSEPH  (CAlSrOJ>J)  DOYLE,  P.P. 

The  new  P.P.  was  transferred  from  Sc.  Audoen's, 
Bridge  Street,  to  whish  he  had  been  appointed  only  the 
year  previous,  and  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter  from  1826.  His  advent  to  the  parish  occurred 
during  the  year  that  the  country  was  so  terribly  scourged  by 
the  cholera,  and  Father  H  end  rick  had  often  to  spend  days 
and  nights  successively  in  Dundrum,  which  was  severely 
scourged.  This  determined  Father  Doyle  to  ask  for  more 
help,  and  a  Father  Powell  being  appointed,  he  became  the 
first  resident  priest  in  Dundrum.  He  left  in  1835  for  a 
foreign  mission,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  James 
Hamilton.  Meanwhile,  another  Confirmation  came  round, 
and,  with  it,  the  usual  parochial  return,  which  notes  that 
the  Female  Schools  in  Booterstown  were  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  Religious  Sisters  of  Charity  [recte  Mercy],  and 
that  in  the  summer  season  there  are  three  Masses  in 
Booterstown.  This  was  the  high  water  period  of  prosperity 
in  Booterstown.  The  Census  of  1831  returned  as  the 
population  of  Booterstown  Parish  a  total  of  3,549,  of  which 
more  than  two-thirds  were  Catholics,  a  great  advance  on 
the  returns  of  1766.  In  1835  the  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown  was  opened,  which  soon  had  the  effect  of  elevat- 
ing Kingstown,  to  the  depreciation  of  intermediate  stations. 
In  1837  the  Chapel  of  Dundrum,  to  which  Father  Doyle 
had  made  an  addition,  was  at  length  read}^  for  Dedication. 
Dr.  Murray  performed  the  ceremony,  and  the  seiTQon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cahill,  who,  at  this  period,  conducted 
a  classical  school  at  Williamstown.  Early  this  same  year  a 
great  benefactress  died,  viz.,  Mrs.  Yerschoyle,  in  tlie  85th 
year  of  her  age.  A  mural  tablet  was  erected  in  Booters- 
town Church,  where  her  remains  are  inteired,  and  it 
recounts  how,  "  that  she  was  the  chief  means  of  this  sacred 
edifice  being  erected  by  the  liberality  of  her  attached 
friend    and    patron,    the   last   Richard,  Lord  Viscount 
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Fitzwilliam,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  on  this  part  of  his  estate."  On  the  occasion  of  its 
opening  she  presented  a  monstrance,  with  the  inscription : — 
Donum  Dnae  Barharae  Verschoyle^  9th  Dec,  1813." 
Father  Doyle  had  commenced,  and  nearly  completed,  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Booterstown,  when^  in 
1838,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Michan  in  the 
city.  Father  Hendrick  left  the  parish  just  at  this  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Father  Hamilton,  moved  up  from 
Dundrum,  where  he  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Thomas  O'Carroll, 
just  arrived  from  the  Irish  College,  Rome.  He,  after  a 
year,  was  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  succeeded  in 
Dundrum  by  Father  P.  J.  Rice.  The  vacant  parish  was 
now  filled  by 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  JOHN  (CAlSrON)  ENNIS,  P.P. 

Born  in  Dublin  in  1792,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
Maynooth,  and  was  ordained  in  his  24th  year.  He  then 
passed  two  years  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  his  degree.  On  his  return  from  Paris, 
he  was  at  once  appointed  curate  in  St.  Andrew's.  During 
the  building  of  the  new  church  in  Westland  Row,  and  of 
the  presbyteries  adjoining  he  was  most  efficient  in  the  help 
he  afforded  to  Dr.  Blake  and  Dean  Meyler,  and  the 
accounts  of  these  undertakings,  kept  by  him,  are  models  of 
ecclesiastical  book-keeping.  In  1839  there  was  Confirma- 
tion, and  in  the  Return  he  states  that  the  Easter  was 
neglected  only  by  a  few,  principally  out  of  Stillorgan — a 
brewery  rendering  it  a  drunken  village,  and  no  school  in 
the  neighbourhood."  Two  Boys'  Schools  in  Blackrock, 
with  average  attendance  of  60  each.  Two  Girls',  one  in 
convent,  attendance  90  ;  one  in  village  (National),  average 
50.  One  Boys'  and  one  Girls'  in  Dundrum  (both  National), 
average,  65  to  80.  Three  Masses  in  Booterstown  on 
Sundays,  two  on  week  days.  Two  Masses  in  Blackrock 
and  Dundrum^  one  on  week  days.  Catechism  taught  after 
Mass,  and  explained  to  children  and  adults  by  a  priest 
every  Sunday  at  2.30  p.m. — J.  Ennis,  P.P.,  J.  Hamilton, 
C.C."  The  year  1841  records  the  death  of  Father 
M^Cormick,  at  the  age  of  68.    He  was,  by  all  accounts  a 
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great  priest,  and  his  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the 
people.  He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Dundrum.  During 
the  same  year  Father  Rice  was  transferred  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  survived  only  eight  months,  and  died  in 
November  of  same  year.  The  people  of  Dundrum,  who 
had  become  very  much  attached  to  him,  insisted  on  his 
being  interred  in  their  midst,  and,  in  defiance  of  authority, 
had  his  remains  carried  to  Dundrum  and  buried  in  their 
own  chapel.  These  vacancies  involved  the  removal  to 
Blackrock  of  Father  Hamilton  from  Booterstown,  where 
he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Fitzpa trick,  afterwards  the 
venerable  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  and  uncle  of  our 
present  Yicar-General,  the  esteemed  P.P.  of  Rathgar. 
To  Dundrum  came  in  this  year  Father  Wynne,  who  was 
destined  to  have  an  unbroken  residence  there  of  over 
thirty  years. 

Blackrock,  all  this  time,  was  steadily  growing  out  of  the 
swathing  bands  of  a  mere  village  into  the  full-fledged  dimen- 
sions of  a  respectable  town.  The  parish  priest  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  small  chapel  at  the  convent,  thrown  up  by 
Father  Ryan  at  such  trifling  cost,  no  longer  responded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  A  capacious  church  was 
imperatively  demanded.  He  lost  no  time  in  applying  to 
the  ground  landlords — the  Misses  Byrne,  of  Cabinteely — 
for  a  site.  But  negotiations  in  that  quarter  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. He  then  applied  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  was  living 
at  Maritimo,  from  whom  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
commodious  site  on  which  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
now  stands.  Two  characteristic  features  stand  out  in 
all  the  work  undertaken  by  Dr.  Eanis ;  first  his  desire  to 
establish  efficient  schools,  and  secondly  the  promotion  of 
temperance.  He  was  partial  to  the  National  system.  Already, 
though  the  system  was  but  a  few  years  at  work,  he  had 
three  National  schools  in  the  parish.  When  the  Irish 
Bishops  found  it  difficult  to  agree  as  to  whether  the  system 
should  be  availed  of  or  not,  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
sent  delegates  to  Rome  to  seek  counsel  there.  Dr.  Murray ^s 
delegates,  in  favour  of  acceptance,  were  Dr.  Meagher  and 
Dr.  Ennis  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  latter  in  one  of  his 
letters  home,  mentions  that  their  most  formidable  adversary 
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in  Rome  was  Dr.  Cullen,  then  rector  of  the  Irish  College, 
thus  showinor  that  Cardinal  Ciillen's  life-lonof  distrust  of  the 
National  system  began  early.  Towards  the  new  church  he 
was  able  to  allocate  £250  from  a  bequest  of  Lord  Castle- 
coote,  and  with  this  as  a  nest  egg,  Dr.  Ennis  commenced 
the  work  of  holding  parochial  meetings  and  collecting  sub- 
scriptions. The  plan  of  the  new  church  was  suggested  by 
the  drawings  and  writings  of  Mr.  Pugin  in  the  Dublin  Review ^ 
and  their  adaptation  was  successfully  carried  out  by  a  clever 
local  architect,  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  of  Mabbot  street.  The 
principal  outline  of  this  church,  its  separate  nave  and  chancel, 
with  their  different  heights  and  dimensions,  seem  copied 
from  Stanton  St.  John's  church  in  Oxfordshire,  the  model 
selected  by  Mr.  Bloxam  as  a  pure  specimen  of  its  period. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  pure  Gothic  churches 
erected  in  Ireland  since  the  Reformation,  and  with  all  the 
experience  since  gained,  it  still  holds  its  own  respectably.  The 
ceremony  of  lajdng  the  foundation  stone  came  off  on  June  24, 
1842.  It  was  a  remarkable  demonstration.  Father  Mathew 
was  then  in  the  most  active  period  of  his  Temperance  crusade, 
and  with  such  an  admirer  of  his  work  as  Dr.  Ennis  proved, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  buildiDg  of  the  new  church.  He  preached 
in  Booterstown  at  the  late  Mass,  and  immediately  after 
Mass,  a  huge  procession,  with  bands  and  banners,  of  all  the 
city  temperance  associations  was  formed,  and  marched  to 
the  site  of  the  new  building  in  Blackrock.  Dr.  Ennis  laid 
the  first  stone  and  the  ceremony  ended,  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance  proceeded  to  an  unoccupied  field  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  where  from  a  platform  he  addressed  a  mul- 
titude estimated  at  15,000  people,  and  administered  the 
pledge  to  large  numbers.  The  collection  at  the  ceremony 
realised  nearly  ^80.  The  collection  of  subscriptions  went 
on  untiringly,  and  included  handsome  donations  from  Lord 
Cloncurry,  the  Rajali  of  Singapore  (on  a  visit  at  Maritimo), 
Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  John 
Byrne,  of  Peafield,  and  £2,000  from  Major  O'Shee.  The 
parish  priest  and  Mr.  Hanley,  of  Murpliystown,  went  to 
England  to  collect  funds,  and  an  endless  succession  of  raffles 
(bazaars  were  then  unknown),  helped  to  fill  the  exchequer. 
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There  was  no  contractor,  but  the  work  was  superintended 
gratuitously  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  and  the  men  employed 
paid  weekly.    The  sum  total  received  for  the  church  up  to 
January,  1850,  was  <£(),836.    The  total  expended  to  same 
date  was  £8,592.     The  tripartite  window  and  Catherine 
wheel  over  the  altar,  were  the  work  of  Wailes,  of  Newcastle  ; 
the  nave  window,  gift  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  was  by  Casey,  of 
Dublin.    The  work  went  on  v/ithout  flagging,  and  all  was 
ready  for  Dedication  on  the  14th  September,  1845.  Dr. 
Forde,  fresh  from  Home,  made  his  first  appearance  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  while  Haydn  Gorri  and  his  choir  from  Marl- 
borovigh  Street  supplied  the  music,  which  is  described  as 
consisting  of     Haydn's  Imperial  Mass,  Mrs.  Corri  singing 
the  solo  in  Zingarelli's  Laiidate  with  a  masterly  accom- 
paniment on  the  pianoforte  "  !      Father  Mathew  again 
preached  the  sermon,  and  after  Mass  again  addressed  an 
enormous  multitude  opposite  the  church,  and  was  occupied 
fully  two  hours  administering  the  pledge.    With  such  a 
baptism,  administered  by  such  an  apostle,  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  inscription  still  to  be  found  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tower  over  the  porch  : — To  the  Honor 
and  Glory  of  God,  this  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  Temperance  by  the  Priests 
and  people  of  Blackrock.     a.d.,  1842,  D.G."    Lord  Clon- 
curry also  presented  a     Madonna  "  copied  from  Murillo 
by  Amelia  Curran,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Philpot  Curran. 
She  died  a  Catholic  in  Rome  in  1847,  Dr.  Newman  preach- 
ing her  funeral  oration.    The  new  church  involved  an  in- 
crease to  the  clerical  staff.    Father  Fitzpatrick  had  joined 
the  Cistercian  Communit}^  at  Mount  Melleray  in  1843,  and 
was  succeeded  in  Booterstown  by  Father  Daniel  Byrne,  and 
now  an  additional  curate  was  found  in  Father  Edward 
Norris.    He  entered  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  in  1833.  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.    He  was  ordained  in  1839, 
but  remained  to  read  an  extended  cours»e  of  Theology,  and 
then  served  for  a  time  on  the  Indian  mission,  where  he  got 
scalped  by  the  natives.    The  reports  of  his  superiors  in 
Rome  are  uniformly  eulogistic,  but  he  was  destined  for  an 
early  crown.    He  passed  to  his  reward  on  October  12,  1848. 
A  stained  glass  window  in  tlie  church"  commemorates  his 
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good  deeds.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Moran,  who  died 
Bishop  of  Dunedin,  and  on  the  latter's  translation  to  Sandj''- 
mount  the  year  following,  by  Dr.  Forde.  In  the  opening 
year  of  this  decade  a  new  religions  community  settled  in  the 
parish.  This  was  the  Dominican  Sisterhood  at  Sion  Hill. 
In  1836  they  branched  out  from  Cabra  and  were  located  for 
a  few  years  at  Lower  Mount  Street,  but  in  1840  they 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  this  beautiful  suburban  resi- 
dence, called  Sion  Hill,  from  the  numerous  shrubs  trans- 
planted thither  from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  previous  occupier, 
and  which  still  flourish  luxuriantly.  They  are  doing  great 
educa^tional  work  in  Blackrock,  and  shrink  not  from  the 
stiffest  L^niversity  tests  ;  and  since  1887  their  pupils  have 
carried  olF  honors  and  degrees  in  profusion. 

The  work  on  the  church  was  carried  further  in  1850  by 
the  addition  .of  an  aisle,  vestry,  and  lady  chapel,  which, 
with  a  connection  effected  some  years  later  between  nave 
and  aisle,  brought  the  total  expenditure  up  to  £12,000. 
In  1856  Dr.  Ennis  got  from  Lord  Cloncurry  the  plot 
adjoining  the  church  on  the  south,  and  proceeded  to  build 
a  presbytery  thereon.  This  work  was  done  by  contract, 
and  the  estimate,  which  was  not  exceeded,  was  «£750,  the 
cheapest  and  most  commodious  presbj^tery  in  Ireland.  In 
1852  Father  Hamilton  was  promoted  P.P.  Blessington,  and 
was  replaced  by  Rev.  James  Lee,  and  a  year  later  Dr.  Forde 
became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  and 
was  succeeded  in  Blackrock  by  Hev.  T.  Fagan.  In  1855 
Father  Dan  Byrne  was  appointed  P.P.  Celbridge,  and  was 
replaced  in  Blackrock  by  Rev.  Thomas  Barry  ;  and  the  new 
presbytery  being  finished  in  1857,  the  staff  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Rev.  M.  O'Connor. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Central  Criminal  Asylum 
in  Dundrum,  in  1850,  Father  Thomas  JVI 'Cor mack  was 
appointed  chaplain  with  the  duty  of  assisting  Father 
Wynne.  On  his  removal  to  Rathmines  in  1857, 
Father  James  Rooney  was  appointed  to  succeed  liim. 
Dr.  Ennis  had  now  completed  liis  work.  From  this 
time  out  he  began  to  «liow  signs  of  failing  health,  and  for 
two  years  before  his  deatli  was  a  lK3lpless  invalid.  He 
died  on  October  13th,  1862.    His  obsequies  were  attended 
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by  the  Archbishop  and  a  large  number  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  vaults  of  Westland 
Row.  Just  when  Dr.  Enuis  was  entering  upon  the  serious 
stage  of  his  illness,  the  parish  received  a  new  religious 
community  in  the  persons  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost,  who,  after  experiments  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Blanchardstown  and  Glasnevin,  in  18()0,  acquired  the  house 
and  grounds  of  Castle-Dawson  at  Williamstown,  where 
Blackrock  College  has  been  doing  great  educational  work 
for  now  near  half  a  century. 

VERY  REY.  M0:NSIGN0R  (CANON)  FORDE, 
D.D.,  P.P. 

Born  in  1820,  he  entered  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  in 
August,  1836,  where  his  eulogy  in  the  Annual  Reports  was 
uniformly,  optimus  jtivenis,  pietate  et  ingenio  aeque 
ornatus.''  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1845,  after  taking 
his  Doctor's  Degree.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  as  assis- 
tant in  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1849  transferred  as  curate  to 
Blackrock.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1853  to  take  up 
the  professorship  of  Theology  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  held,  under  Dr.  Newman,  the 
Chair  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Catholic  University.  He 
resigned  the  Paris  Chair  in  1856,  and  was  installed  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  to  a  curacy  in  Westland  Row,  and  in  1859  and 
1860  was  engaged  in  troublesome  embassies  to  Paris  and 
Rome  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Papal  Brigade,  for 
which  services  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Monsignor 
by  Pius  IX.  Finally,  in  1862  he  came  to  Booterstown  as 
Parish  Priest. 

The  work  accomplished  by  his  predecessor  in  Blackrock 
left  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  the  new  P.P.,  but  the 
church  in  Booterstown  called  loudly  for  an  overhauling. 
A  meeting  was  held  and  a  collection  organised,  and  before 
a  year  had  elapsed  he  had  expended  considerably  over 
^1,000  in  trying  to  give  it  that  more  church-like  appe^ir- 
ance  which  was  denied  to  it  by  its  founder.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  Yicar-General,  and  immediately  set  himself 
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to  organise  diocesan  offices  in  Westland  Row,  known  as  the 
Vicariate,  which  have  proved  such  a  convenience  to  the 
clergy,  and  liu^htened  the  burthen  of  the  Archbishop  to  such 
a  large  extent.    After  some  local   changes  among  the 
curates  in  1865  he  conceived  the  idea  of  endowing  the 
village  of  Stillorgan  and  Kilmacud  with  a  chapel  of  ease. 
Father    Barry   had    been   removed  to   Westland  Row. 
Father  Rooney  was  sent  as  resident  curate  to  Kilmacud, 
and  Father  J oseph  Hickey  was  brought  from  Maynooth 
and  appointed  to  Dundrum  under    the   following  con- 
ditions : — "  Full  control  and  management  in  Dundrum, 
dividinof  between  himself  and  Father  Wynne  the  receipts 
of  the  district."  Meanwhile  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
moved  from  Glasnevin  to  Mount  Ariville,  and  there  opened 
a  poor  school,  which  re'idered  portion  of  the  school  in 
Kilmacud  unnecessary.    This  portion  Dr.  Forde  appro- 
priated and  adapted,  and,  with  a  considerable  addition, 
evolved  the  present  commodious  Chapel  of  SS.  Laurence 
and  Cuthbert  at  Kilmacud.     He  also   constructed  the 
residence  for  the  priest.      About  £500  was  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions, and  <£650  borrowed  for   these   works.  The 
Dedication,  as  we  already  hinted,  was  erroneous,  if  the 
intention  were  to  revive  the  patrons  of  the  old  churches,  as 
that  of  Stillorgan  was  St.  Bridiret,  and  that  of  Kilmacud 
was  St.  Machuttis  or  Malo,  and  not  Cuthbert,  who  is  patron 
of  Kilmacuddrick,  near  Clondalkin.      The   chapel  was 
opened  in  1867  with  a  very  successful  Vincentian  Mission, 
and  Father  Rooney  continued  to  serve  it  until  ho  was 
promoted   P.P.    Naul,   in  18  S3.    In  1866  Rev.   J.  F. 
Maguire,  who  had  been  a  year  in  Blackrock,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bally  brack,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Flanagan,    and    in    18»V.),    Rev.    M.    O'Connor  being 
promoted    P.P.    Rathfarnham,    and    Rev.    J.  Flanagan 
being  moved  to  St.  Paul's,  they  were  replaced  respectively 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hackett  and  Rev.  Joseph  Murray. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  moved  their 
Female  Blind  Asylum,  which  they  ha<l  founded  in  1858  at 
Porrobello,  to  the  grounds  of  old  Merrion  Castle,  and, 
joining  with  it  an  Industrial  School,  successfully  continue 
to  administer  both  institutions. 
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In  1869  the  Protestant  Chnrch  in  Ireland  was  dis- 
established by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a  subsidiary 
Act  was  passed,  enabling  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
to  borrow  from  the  State  for  the  acquisition  of 
glebes,  and  the  building  of  glebe  houses.  Dr.  Forde 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  Act  to  replace  the  old 
parochial  house  in  Booterstown,  which  had  become  unin- 
habitable. From  the  Board  of  Works  he  borroNA^ed  =£1,200, 
and  collected  «£614  18s.  The  actual  expenditure  on  the 
house  amounted  to  .£1,905  16s.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it 
completed  in  February,  1874,  but  in  about  two  years  more 
from  present  date  it  will  be  rent  free.  Meantime,  Father 
Wynne  of  Dundrum  died,  after  30  years'  service  in  the  same 
place  and  Dundrum  reverted  to  its  original  condition  as 
an  integral  part  of  Booterstown.  Father  James  Manning, 
who  had  been  Cba[)lain  to  the  Asylum  for  about  two 
years,  was  transferred  as  C.C.  to  Castledermot,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Father  Pierce  Gossan,  who  was  made  Curate  of 
Dundrum  to  assist  Father  Hickey.  In  1870  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  effected  a  second  settlement  in  the  parish,  to  care 
a  Convalescent  Home  at  Linden,  Stillorgau.  Dr.  Forde 
about  this  time  began  to  show  signs  of  uncertain  health, 
and  a  surgical  operation  being  found  necessary,  it  was 
successful  in  its  immediate  object,  but  blood-poisoning  en- 
sued, and  carried  him  off  in  two  days  on  January  12, 
1873.  His  was  an  undoubted  loss  to  the  parish,  to  the 
diocese,  and  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  for,  as  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  canonist,  and  rubrician,  he  reflected  no 
uncertain  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  whilst  his 
energy  as  pastor  was  untiring.  Soon  after  his  death  the 
Vincentiau  Fathers  occupied  Prospect,  the  old  eighteenth 
century  school  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and, 
changing  its  name  to  St.  Joseph's,  made  it  the  scholasti- 
cate  and  novitiate  of  their  consrre^ation.  Dr.  Forde  was 
succeeded  by 

Very  Rev.  CANON  FABRELL,  P.P. 

In  1842  he  was  C.C.  in  SS.  Michael  and  John,  in  1847 
in  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1862  he  was  promoted  P.P. 
St.    Catherine's    and   Prebendary   of   Tassagard  in  the 

t 
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Metropolitan  Chapter.  In  1873  he  became  Parish  Priest  of 
Booterstown.  In  his  appointment  he  is  styled  Adminis- 
trator of  Dimdrum.  His  first  care  was  to  second  Father 
Hickey's  efforts  to  raise  a  new  church  in  Dundrum  in- 
stead of  Father  Kelly's  old  chapel,  which  had  become  much 
too  small  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  district.  From  a 
family  bequest  he  was  able  to  give  him  a  handsome  dona- 
tion to  start  with,  and  Father  Hickey  entered  on  the  work 
con  amore.  In  1879  he  had  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
ready  for  Dedication.  It  was  built,  as  far  as  practicable,  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  chapel,  only  much  longer,  and  wiih 
wider  transepts.  Mr.  Ashlin  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Meade,  the  contractor.  The  latter's  bill  for  the 
work  was  <£5,274.  The  presbytery  cost  .£1,100  additional. 
It  was  Dedicated  on  July  6,  1879,  Father  Coleridge,  S.J., 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  sale  of  tickets  realised  £300. 
When  the  church  was  finished  and  dedicated,  Canon 
Farrell,  of  his  own  free  will,  resigned  Dundrum  and 
Stillorgan  ;  and  Stillorgan  Eoad,  forming  a  scientific 
eastern  frontier,  Dundrum  and  Stillorgan  were  erected 
into  a  separate  parish,  with  Rev.  Josepli  Hickey,  instituted 
by  Archbishop  MacCabe,  as  first  pastor. 

We  now  return  to  Booterstown,  where,  mainly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Hackett,  C.C.,  a  new  organ,  costing  over  £300, 
was  installed.  In  1876  Father  J umes  Lee  was  promoted  from 
Blackrock  to  be  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Mary's,  Haddington 
Road,  and  was  replaced  in  Blackrock  by  Father  Timothy 
Gorman.  The  latter  was  transferred  to  Bally  brack  in 
1879,  and  was  followed  in  Blackrock  by  Rev.  James 
Colahan.  In  1880  Dr.  Hackett  left  the  parish,  and  was 
replaced  in  Booterstown  by  Father  Gossan,  transferred 
from  Dundrum.  In  1880  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of 
God,  after  three  years  in  Sandymount  Avenue,  acquired 
the  eighteenth  century  residence  known  as  Stillorgan 
Castle,  but  previously  named  Mount  Eagle,  for  a  Home  for 
those  afflicted  with  mental  diseases.  In  1882  Cardinal 
MacCabe  had  Canon  Farrell  created  Monsignor.  Early  in 
1886  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  a  parishioner,  and  author  of  the 
''Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,''  died,  and  a  mural  tablet, 
with  a  long  inscription,  is  set  up  to  him  in  the  parish  church. 
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Monsignor  Farrell  died  on  September  28,  1886,  fimX  was 
suc(ieeded  hy 

Rev.  THOMAS  FAGAN,  P.P. 

He  was  the  senior  Curate  of  the  Parish,  and  had 
worked  in  the  Blackrock  portion  of  it  for  33  years,  where 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  curacy  by  Rev.  J.  Brady.  His 
administration  as  P.P.  was  uneventful,  and  was,  moreover, 
very  brief.  After  only  three  years  of  pastorship,  he  was 
called  to  his  reward  in  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Very  Rev.  MONSIGNOR  (CANON)  PLUNKETT, 
P.P.,  V.G. 

Born  in  Dublin,  he  was  educated  in  St.  Vincent's, 
Castleknock,  Maynooth,  and  St.  Sulpice.  He  passed  as 
curate  through  St.  Nicholas's  and  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Westland  Row,  where  he  had  been  sometime  administrator. 
Almost  immediately,  he  was  nominated  Yicar-General,  and, 
soon  after,  Monsignor.  There  were  but  three  changes  of 
curates  during  his  time,  and  these  were  promotions — 
Fathers  Murray  and  Gossan  to  Glasthule  (1894),  and 
Rathfarnham  (1900)  respectively;  and  the  third,  Father 
Brady,  to  heaven,  for  he  died  on  March  3rd,  1894.  They 
were  replaced  by  Fathers  Watters,  Lawless,  and  Edward 
Byrne.  The  latter  left  in  1901  to  take  over  the  Vice- 
Rectorship  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  for  two  years,  and 
was  replaced  by  Father  John  O'Reilly,  since  transferred  to 
the  Pro-Cathedral,  and  succeeded  by  Father  McCarthy. 
Monsignor  Plunkett  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  plot  of  ground 
on  the  north  of  Blackrock  Church,  which  was  suitably 
railed  in,  and  will  prevent  any  possible  encroachments  on 
that  side.  He  also  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  the 
parish  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Carysfort  House,  where, 
adjoining  this  eighteenth  century  mansion,  they  have  raised 
up  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings  to  serve  as  training 
college  to  our  female  national  teachers.  They  provided  the 
parish  also  with  very  spacious  female  schools.  At  all  times 
subject  to  a  weak  action  of  the  heart,  Monsignor  Plunkett 
got  a  bad  attack  in  the  midsummer  of  1904,  and  after  what 
w^as  hoped  would  have  proved  a  successful  rally  expired 
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suddenly  on  the  night  of  July  25th.  His  obsequies  were 
an  extraordinary  demonstration.  His  old  schoolfellow  and 
lifelong  friend,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  pontificated  at  the 
E-eqniem  Mass,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  clergy.  Pious, 
unassuming,  gentle,  and  cultured,  he  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  and  a  true  pastor  to  his  people,  and  left  behind  him  a 
sweet  and  holy  memory.  May  he  rest  in  peace.  He  was 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  Westland  Row,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  parish  priest,  Monsignor  O'Donnell,  P.P., 
y.G.,  for  whom  we  pray  a  long  and  fruitful  administration. 

PARISH  OF  DUNDRUM  AND  STILLORGAN. 


Rev.  JOSEPH  HICKEY,  P.P. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  new  parish  signalised  his  career 
by  carefully  compiling  a  record  of  the  Memorabilia  of  the 
parish,  which  has  been  as  carefully  continued  up  to  date  by 
his  worthy  successor.  0  si  sic  Omnes  I  From  this  authentic 
collection  we  shall  select  the  most  salient  facts,  and  those 
most  calculated  to  develop  interest.  In  1881  the  Carmelite 
Sisters  of  Roebuck  sent  out  a  branch,  which  established 
itself  in  their  present  convent  at  Kilmacud.  A  census  was 
taken  of  the  parish  by  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the  male 
Sodality.  The  return  was  2,197  Catholics.  The  churcli 
being  finished,  the  pastor  undertook  the  building  of  new 
schools,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  church,  presbytery 
and  schools,  up  to  1886,  amounted  to  £9,420.  This,  of 
course,  involved  going  in  debt,  but  in  this  blessed  year,  1906, 
not  a  penny  of  debt  remains  on  the  parish.  Even  the  glebe 
loan  on  the  presbytery  has  been  prematurely  redeemed. 
The  three  altars  in  the  new  church  were  consecrated  in  1885, 
In  1886  another  census  revealed  the  existence  of  2,619 
Catholics  out  of  a  total  of  inhabitants,  3,837.  Cardinal 
MacCabe  died  in  February,  1885,  and  our  P.P.  thus  records 
liis  estimate  of  him — A  holy  Archlnshop  and  a  thoroughly 
good  and  straightforward  man."  Meanwhile  Father 
Gossan  was  succeeded  in  Dundrum  by  Rev.  J.  Nolan,  and 
after  eighteen  months,  by  Father  Marmion,  who,  on  retiring 
to  Clonliffe  (College,  and  eventually  to  the  Benedictines,  was 
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followed  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burke.  In  186G,  llev.  T.  Jji-ady, 
who  had  been  previously  chaplain,  was  annexed  to  the 
parish,  but  two  years  later  he  got  a  fall  from  his  horse  from 
tlie  effects  of  which  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fathei* 
Breen.  In  1887,  Father  Burke,  on  account  of  delicate 
health,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  J. 
Butterfield,  who,  being  moved  to  St.  Michan's,  was  re- 
placed by  Rev.  P.  Ivers.  In  Kilmacud,  Father  Rooney,  was 
followed  by  Rev.  R.  Quinn,  he,  in  1884,  by  Rev  James  J. 
Keon,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  Father  Martyn,  now  labouring  in 
the  Diocese  of  Westminster.  In  1887  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished parishioners,  Chief  Baron  Palles,  presented  a 
valuable  service  of  plate  to  the  churchy  and  erected  therein 
a  memorial  window  to  his  wife.  In  Se}>tember,  1888,  the 
P.P.  called  a  meeting  to  try  and  clear  off  the  debt,  now 
reduced  to  £1,100.  Archbishop  Walsh  presided,  and 
subscribed  £500,  from  the  residue  of  Monsignor  FarrelFs 
assets,  bequeathed  to  him  on  the  condition  that  the 
parishioners  would  subscribe  £600.  This  condition  was 
fulfilled  before  Christmas  following,  Lord  Pembroke  con- 
tributing £200,  and  the  Chief  Baron  £100.  Father 
Hickey  died  on  November  22,  1889,  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  was 
universally  regretted,  the  people's  verdict  being : — He 
was  a  holy  priest."    He  had  for  successor 

Yery  Rev.  EDWARD  (CANON)  MATTHEWS,  P.P. 

His  first  work  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
saintly  predecessor.  A  meeting  was  convoked  in  January, 
and  resulted  in  providing  the  church  with  a  memorial 
pnlpit.  In  1891  Monsignor  Howlett,  present  Adminis- 
trator of  Westminster  Cathedral,  preached  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  announced  the  opening  of  a  little 
chapel,  prepared  and  fitted  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
j)riest,  for  the  reception  of  a  Relic  of  the  True  Cross. 
In  1893  the  pastor  got  possession  of  the  Protestant  Chapel 
in  the  Central  Asylum,  and  fitted  it  up  for  Catholic 
worship.  Father  Martyn  left  in  189-1,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Father  M.  Hogan,  and  then  by  Father  Ellis.  In  1894 
Father  Breen   left,    and   Father    Ellis    moved   up  from 
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Kilmaciic],  to  be  succeeded  there  by  Father  Carrick.  In 
1898  the  P.P.  was  nominated  Canon,  and,  to  commemorate 
the  event,  the  Chief  Baron  presented  the  church  with  a 
beautiful  monstrance.  In  1900  her  late  Majesty  visited 
Mount  Anville,  where  the  P.P.  was  presented.  In  June, 
1901,  Father  Ivors  was  moved  to  the  University  Church, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Father  Dempsey,  M.A.  The  Catholic 
population  of  the  parish  must  be  by  this  time  over  3,000  souls. 

Succession  of  Pastors  since  a.d.  1616,  of  Booterstown, 
Blackrock,  Stillorgan,  Kilmacud,  and  Dundrujm, 
United  with  Donnybrook  and  Irishtown. 

1616.— Rev.  Father  Cahill. 

165  . — (Unknown). 

1682.— Rev.  Patrick  Gillmore. 

1728. — Rev.  Francis  (Canon)  Archbould. 

1759.— Rev.  Dr.  Matthias  (Canon)  Kelly. 

1775. — Rev.  James  (Canon)  Mcholson. 

1787. 

Of  Booterstown,  Blackrock,  etc.,  Dismembered  From 

Donnybrook. 

Rev.  James  (Canon)  Nicholson. 
Rev.  Father  John  Connolly,  O.S.F. 
Rev.  Michael  (Canon)  Ryan. 
Rev.  P.  J.  (Canon)  Doyle. 
Rev.  Dr.  J ohn  (Canon)  Ennis. 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  (Canon)  Forde,  D.D. 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  (Canon)  Farrell. 

1879. 

Of  Booterstown,  Blackrock,  and  Part  of  Stillorgan. 

1879. — Very  Rev.  Monsignor  (Canon)  Farrell. 
1886.— Rev.  Thomas  Fagan. 
1889. — Very  Rev.  Monsignor  (Canon)  Plunkett. 
1904.— Very  Rev.  Monsignor  (Canon)  O'Donnell,  D.D. 

Parish  of  Dundrum  and  Kilmacud. 
1879. — Rev.  Joseph  Hickey. 
1889. —Very  Rev.  Edward  (Canon)  Matthews. 


1787.— 
1794.— 
1811.- 
1832.— 
1838.-- 
1862.— 
1873.— 
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PART  lY. 
Parishes    of    Monkstown,  Kingstown, 
Glasthule  and  Dalkey. 

The  area  of  South  County  Dublin  dealt  with  in  the  three 
published  parts  of  this  series,"^  covered  the  northern 
moiety  of  this  section  of  the  County.  By  drawing  an 
irregular  line  from  Seapoint  Railway  Station  right  across 
the  County  to  the  western  corner  of  Ballinteer  Townland, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountain,  we  have  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  second  or  southern  moiety,  which 
stretched  away  on  the  south  to  Bray  River,  and  from  1616 
until  1829,  formed  but  one  Parish.  We  now  propose  to 
deal  with  this  Parish. 

Before  the  days  of  Elizabeth  (1560)  it  numbered  several 
distinct  parochial  benefices,  namel}^  Monkstown,  Dalkey, 
Killiney,  Rathmichael,  Old  "Connaught,  Tully,  Kill, 
Kiltiernan,  Kilgobbin,  and  part  of  Taney.  After  the 
Catholic  Synod,  held  in  Kilkenny  in  161 5,  and  in  piu'suance 
of  its  enactments,  all  these  denominations  were  united  and 
formed  into  one  Parish,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
Pastor.  Thus  they  remained  until  1829,  when  the  first 
dismemberment  took  place,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others, 
until  now,  in  the  year  1907,  the  same  area  comprises  the 
six  Catholic  Parishes  of  Monkstown,  Kingstown,  Glasthule 
and  Dalkey,  Killiney  and  Cabinteely,  Little  Bray,  and 
Sandj'ford  and  GlancuUen. 

*  See  ^'  Short  History  of  Some  Dubhii  Parishes/'  Parts  I.,  IL,  III. 
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From  this  group  we  select  for  our  present  number 
Monkstown,  Kingstown,  with  Glasthule  and  Dalkey. 

The  actual  Parish  of  Monkstown,  being  but  a  few  years 
in  existence,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  furnish  much 
material  for  history  apart  from  Kingstown,  from  which  it 
has  been  only  so  recently  detached;  but,  all  that  was 
formerly  comprised  under  the  denomination,  Monkstown, 
and  is  still  quoted  in  the  Protestant  and  Civil  parochial 
divisions,  as  the  "  Parish  of  Monkstown,"  is  full  of  history, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  all  of  a  most  interesting 
character. 

THE  ANCIENT  PARISH  OF  MONKSTOWN. 

The  strip  of  coast  extending  from  in  or  about  Seapoint 
Railway  Station  to  some  distance  south  of  Bullock,  and  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  old  walled  town  of 
Dalkey,  was  donated,  from  beyond  the  memory  of  man," 
and  well  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  as  a  charter 
of  Edward  lY.  recites,  to  the  Cistercian  Monks  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  by  some  chief  of  the  Macgillamachol- 
mog  clan,  who  then  was  suh-righ  of  all  this  territory.  The 
Monks  set  themselves  at  once  to  reclaim  this  wild  unculti- 
vated waste  of  rock,  and  gorse,  and  underwood.  They 
introduced  new  methods  of  agriculture,  borrowed  from  their 
Abbey  of  Bildwas,  in  Shropshire,  to  which  they  owed 
monastic  allegiance,  and  they  retained  many  of  the  natives 
either  as  tenants  for  some  portion  of  the  property,  or  as 
villeins.  They  established  their  Grange  or  Granaries  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Celtic  Church  of 
Carrickbrenan,  and  probably  from  this  fact,  the  entire 
district  that  formed  the  Irish  chieftain's  gift,  when  ratified, 
and  erected  into  a  manor,  according  to  feudal  custom,  by 
cliarters  of  Strongbow,  Henry  II.,  and  King  John,  was 
styled  and  known  as  the  Manor  of  Carrickbrenan.  This 
was  the  old  Celtic  denomination  of  the  place,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate  some  connection 
with  St.  Brendan  the  Navigator,  as  Brennan  or  Brenain  is 
but  another  form  of  Brendan.  Tlic  conjecture  is  not  altogether 
an  idle  one,  seeing  that  the  neighbouring  Kilmacud  has  for 
its  patron  St.  Macud,  who  was  baptised  by  St.  Brendan, 
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and  was  his  companion  on  at  least  one  of  his  voyages.  The 
creek,  now  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  forming  the  site  of 
the  Kingstown  gas  works,  could  well  have  sheltered 
Brendan's  coracle,  and  the  overhanging  cliffs  could  easily 
be  imagined  to  have  assumed  the  memorial  title  of  Brendan's 
crag,  or  carrig — a  name  subsequently  extended  to  the 
adjacent  territory.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture  so  far 
without  historical  foundation,  and  has  against  it  the  fact 
that  the  old  Celtic  Church  of  Carrickbrenan  was  dedicated, 
not  to  St.  Brendan,  as  our  conjecture  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  but  to  St.  Mochonna,  Bishop  of  Holmpatrick.  No. 
3146  of  the  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  recording  a  pardon  granted 
to  James  Eustace  in  1577,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  cites  it 
as  the  Church  of  St.  Mochonna  of  the  Grange  of  Carrick- 
brenan, alias  Monkstown,  County  Dublin." 

St.  Mochonna,  or  Dachonna,  according  to  the  "Martyrology 
of  Tallaght,"  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  bishop 
in  the  monastery  founded  on  Inis-Patric,  or  Holm-Patrick, 
near  Skerries.  He  died  with  a  great  reputation  for 
sanctity,  and  his  relics  were  preserved  there  in  a  rich 
shrine,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  attract  the  cupidity 
of  the  Danes,  who,  landing  on  this  coast  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century,  burned  Inis-Patric,  and  bore 
away  the  shrine  of  St.  Mochonna.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  Monks,  escaping  across  the  bay,  put  in  at  Carrickbrenan, 
and  settling  down  there,  dedicated  their  church  to  their  holy 
Patron. 

From  the  time  that  Carrickbrenan  was  constituted  a 
Manor,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  recognised  as  its  feudal 
lord,  it  also  formed  a  parish,  the  old  church  of  St.  Mochonna 
becoming  the  parish  church.  At  their  first  coming  the 
monks  served  the  church,  and  appropriated  the  tithes,  but 
about  1219,  when  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Patrick  was 
converted  into  a  cathedral,  with  its  dignitaries  and  canons, 
the  newly-appointed  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's,  Ralph  de 
Bristol,  having  had  the  prebend  of  Clonkene  (Kill-of-the- 
Grange)  and  Dalkey  confirmed  to  him  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment, claimed  the  tithes  of  Carrickbrenan  as  parcel  of  his 
prebend.  The  monks  disputed  the  claim,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Pope  Honorius  III.,  who  delegated  the  priors 
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of  St.  J ohii  of  Jerusalem  and  of  All  Hallows,  and  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  to  investigate  the  claim  and  pronounce 
sentence.  Wherefore,  having  heard  both  sides,  with  the 
authority  of  Henry,  Archbishop,  and  consent  of  St.  Patrick's 
Chapter,  Ralph,  the  treasurer,  renounced  the  claim  he  had 
advanced  to  all  the  tithes,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St. 
Mary's  bound  themselves  m  perpetuum  to  pay  annually  to 
the  treasurer  half-a-mark,  and  counted  out  five  marks  in 
discharge  of  the  costs  of  the  litigation. 

In  Archbishop  Luke's  time  the  treasurer  exchanged 
Clonkene  for  Ballymore,  and  the  former  was  transferred  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ  Church,  who  already  owned 
the  lands,  and  who  thenceforward  deputed  a  chaplain  to 
serve  the  cure  at  Carrickbrenan. 

Close  to  the  church  of  Carrickbrenan,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  monks  established  their  grange,  into  which  they 
gathered  their  tithes  of  corn  and  hay,  and  around  which  the 
tenants  and  villeins  clustered,  forming  a  little  village  or 
township,  which  soon  became  known  as  Villa  Monachorum 
or  Monkstown,  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
they  felt  compelled  to  erect  a  strong  castle  for  purposes  of 
defence,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds 
of  the  modern  house  to  which  the  designation  of  castle  has 
been  attached.  It  was  a  massive  pile  of  mediaeval  buildings, 
standing  in  a  courtyard  some  acres  in  extent,  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  and  guarded  by  three  strong  towers.  Only 
portions  of  the  gate  tow^  and  the  mansion  house  remain. 
Into  this  courtyard,  then  known  as  "the  bawn,"  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  gathered  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  whenever  warning  was  given  by  the  watchers  on  tho 
Dublin  mountains  that  hostile  incursions  were  imminent. 
In  a  taxation  of  the  diocese,  made  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  lands  were  returned  as  worthless, 
owing  to  the  state  of  war  which  then  prevailed.  In  1312  the 
abbot  and  his  monks  were  pardoned  by  the  King  for  having^- 
contrary  to  law,  negotiated  with  the  Irish  enemy  in  order  to 
obtain  restitution  of  goods  carried  away  from  their  grange. 
About  1345  the  Irish  enemy  had  become  so  troublesome 
that  a  militia  force  was  established  in  the  County,  to  which 
the  abbot,  as  lord  of  Carrickbrenan,  was  bound  to  contribute 
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two  heavy  and  six  light  horsemen,  who  should  form  part  of 
a  permanent  garrison  maintained  in  Bray,  where,  neverthe- 
less, the  O'Toole's  of  Fassaroe,  often  got  the  upper  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  monks  did  not  neglect  the  more  southern 
portion  of  their  manor.  At  Bullock  they  established  an  exten- 
sive fishery,  constructed  a  small  harbour,  and  were  entitled 
to  levy  a  toll  of  fish  for  every  boat  that  sought  refuge  or 
shelter  therein. 

"  The  word  holg  or  huilg  (bullig)  in  the  sense  of  bellows," 
writes  Dr.  Joyce,  "is  applied  much  in  the  same  way  as 

seideen,  to  designate  gusts  or  blasts  or  gusty  spots  

It  is  applied  to  puffing  holes,  to  rocks  or  points  that  break 
and  spout  up  water  during  storms,  and  is  commonly  angli- 
cised Bullig."  In  this  extract  we  clearly  have  the  derivation 
of  Bullock.  Here,  too,  the  monks  erected  a  castle  for  the 
protection  of  their  fishery  and  fisher  folk,  which  still,  with 
a  modern  house  attached  to  it,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  road  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey.  The  levying  of 
the  toll  of  fish  was  ever  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  but 
the  result  was  invariably  in  favour  of  the  monks.  A  chapel 
or  church  was  erected  by  them  to  enable  the  neighbours  to 
fulfil  their  religious  duties.  Bullock  in  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  became  a  favourite  port 
to  embark  for  or  arrive  from  England,  and  until  Dalkey 
superseded  it,  was  the  principal  landing  depot  on  this  coast 
for  foreign  wines.  Many  of  the  Lords  Deputies  coming  over 
to  take  up  their  term  of  government  landed  at  Bullock  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Dublin.  Amongst  such  distinguished 
travellers  we  must  not  forget  to  record  the  arrival  at  Bullock 
in  July,  1536,  of  George  Browne,  Henry's  Archbishop  of 
Dublin ;  and  later  on  of  Sussex,  who  was  Deputy  under 
Queen  Mary  and  again  under  Elizabeth. 

Within  the  district  there  were  at  no  time  very  many  Celtic 
memorials  or  place  names,  which  is  an  evident  sign  of  a  scant 
population,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  ungrateful  nature  of 
the  soil,  prolific  in  hard  granite  coupled  with  its  exposed 
position  along  the  coast.  A  rocking  stone  that  used  to  be 
shown  near  Bullock  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  old  church  at  Carrickbrenan,  now  quite  obliterated, 
practically  exhaust  the  list  of  what  had  been  Celtic  remains  ; 
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whilst  Carriglea  =  grey  rocks,  Glasthule  =  Toole's  streamlet, 
Gleann-na-gearach  =  the  glen  of  the  sheep,  Sallynoggin, 
which  may  mean  the  house  at  the  sallow  tree,  and  Dunleary, 
constitute  its  Celtic  nomenclature.  Kilahulshone,  now 
Royal  Terrace,  Kingstown,  and  Corrig  for  Car  rig  are  met 
with  in  old  leases. 

Dunleary  is  supposed  to  designate  an  old  dun  or  fort, 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick's  King  Leoghaire  or  Leary,  and 
which  Wakeman  located  at  the  disused  bridge  crossing  the 
railway  as  it  approaches  Kingstown.  The  name  was  revived 
in  a  small  fishing  village  which  grew  up  at  that  spot  some 
time  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  long  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
monks.  Certain  it  is  that  the  name  does  not  occur  even  once 
in  the  published  cartularies  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  monks  would  allow  a  rival  fishery  to  be  established 
on  their  own  property  to  compete  with  their  profitable 
fishery  at  Bullock.  Not  until  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth does  Dunleary  emerge  into  public  notice. 

For  four  full  centuries,  from  1140  or  thereabouts  until 
1540,  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  ruled  this  territory 
peacefully  and  benevolently.  They  reclaimed  the  waste 
lands  and  brought  much  of  them  under  cultivation ;  they 
introduced  improved  methods  of  agriculture ;  they  taught 
and  civilised  the  natives,  and  in  many  ways  shed  around 
them  abundant  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  blessings. 
These  possessions  were  given  to  them  by  the  Irish  chieftain 
in  perpetuum  and  for  his  soul's  benefit.  They  were  con- 
firmed to  them  by  royal  deeds  of  successive  English  monarchs, 
and  would  probably  still  be  theirs  did  not  the  insatiable 
rapacit}^  of  one  of  those  monarchs,  Henry  VIII.,  discover 
that  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  it  is  manifestly 
apparent  that  the  monasteries,  abbej^s,  priories,  and 
other  places  of  religious  or  regulars  in  Ireland  are  at 
present  in  such  a  state  that  in  them  the  praise  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  man  are  next  to  nothing  regarded,  the 
regulars  and  the  nuns  living  there  being  so  addicted,  partly 
to  their  own  superstitious  ceremonies,  partly  to  the  perni- 
cious worship  of  idols,  and  to  the  pestiferous  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  Pontiff.  .  .  .  that  to  prevent  a  continuance 
in  so  damnable  a  state  the  King,  having  resolved  to  resume 
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into  his  hands  all  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  for 
their  better  reformation,  to  remove  from  them  the  religious 
men  and  women,  and  to  cause  them  to  return  to  some  honest 
mode  of  living,  directs  his  Commissioners  to  signify  this  his 
intention  to  the  heads  of  the  religious  houses,  to  receive 
their  resignations  and  surrenders  willingly  tendered  .  .  . 
to  punish  those  who  contumaciously  refuse  .  .  .  and  to 
assign  competent  pensions  to  those  persons  who  willingly 
surrender. — April  7th,  1539." 

Great  influence  was  exerted  to  have  Mary's  Abbey  spared 
on  the  ground  of  the  generous  hospitality  extended  by  the 
monks  both  at  Bullock  Castle  and  at  the  Abbey  in  Dublin 
to  deputies  and  other  high  officials  coming  from  England, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  in  a  sorry  plight  for  proper 
accommodation  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  royal  fiat  had  gone 
forth — delenda  est  Carthago — and  on  October  28,  1540, 
William  Landey,  the  last  Abbot,  with  the  consent  of  the 
community,  as  is  stated,  surrendered  the  Monastery  of 
the  B.V.M.,  near  Dublin,  with  all  its  possessions  and  appur- 
tenances. He  had  assigned  to  him  as  a  pension  £50 
annually  payable  out  of  the  Manors  of  Ballybogliill  and  Port- 
marnock  and  the  Churches  of  Ballybogliill  and  Fortmarnock. 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender  a  regular  rental  was  made 
out,  testified  to  by  the  several  tenants  residing  on  the 
estates  empanelled  as  a  jury.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled 
to  have  the  names  of  the  principal  residents  of  MonkstoAvn 
and  Bullock  in  this  year,  1540.  In  Monkstown  we  find 
William  Kelly  (the  Bailiff),  John  Gavan,  James  McShane, 
John  O.  Moran,  William  Fullam,  Walter  Goleman,  John 
Long,  Denis  O'Finn,  Thomas  McMyles,  Patrick  Frynde, 
Patrick  Bayly,  David  Yengill,  James  Cogan,  John  and 
William  Lacy,  John  Taylor,  Patrick  Gygin,  Hugh  Wliite, 
and  Simon  Brown.  They  testified  that  in  this  toNvn  of 
Carrickbrenan  alias  Monkstown,  John  M'Teg,  J ohn  Ryath, 
and  others  hold  four  messuages,  thirteen  cottages,  207  acres 
of  arable  land,  meadow  and  pasturage,  and  pay  in  annual  rent 
£10  7s.  9d.  And  that  aforesaid  tenaiUs  and  cottagers  each 
pay  annually  one  hen  value  2d. :  from  every  flock  of  sheep 
of  at  least  seven  in  number,  they  give  in  summer  one  sheep 
value  8d. ;  and  from  every  drove  of  pigs  of  the  same  number, 
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one  small  pig  value  6d.  The  tithes  of  corn  and  haj  are 
collected  annually  to  sixty  pecks,  the  price  of  each  measure 
being  Is.,  which  makes  60s.  The  total  rental  of  the  town 
is  £13  9s.  lOd.  According  to  the  present  value  of  money 
this  sum  should  be  multiplied  by  fifteen  to  give  us  the 
modern  equivalent.  To  this  we  must  add  the  rental  of  the 
Grange,  which  contained  the  Castle  with  its  three  towers 
and  strong  walls,  five  acres  of  pasture,  120  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  six  acres  of  meadow  held  by  William  Kelly,  as 
Bailiff  or  Steward,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  £8.  The 
tithes  of  the  Grange  summed  up  to  four  couples  of  corn,  the 
price  of  each  being  13s.  4d.  There  were  also  two  cottages 
paying  each  a  shilling  a  year,  making  a  total  from  the 
Grange  of  £10  15s.  4d.  Their  rental  from  Newtown 
(Blackrock)  amounted  to  £6  13s.  Od. 

With  all  the  property  and  spoil  of  the  monasteries  now 
in  his  hands,  the  King  was  in  a  position  to  satisfy  with 
lands  and  castles  the  greed  and  ambition  of  his  loyal 
followers.  Amongst  these  was  John  Travers,  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  who,  though  Irish  by  birth,  lived 
most  of  his  time  in  England,  became  a  Groom  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  King,  and  was  by  him  appointed  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  in  Ireland.  His  artillery  he  was  allowed  to 
park  in  the  cloisters  of  Mary's  Abbey,  while  for  himself  he 
received  the  handsome  gift  of  Monkstown  Castle,  with  all 
the  lands  appertaining  to  it,  except  the  lands  of  Bullock. 
The  Castle  served  him  as  a  country  residence  whenever  he 
found  freedom  from  his  military  duties,  which  soon  earned 
him  a  knighthood ;  and  here  he  entertained  Sir  J ames  Croft, 
who  went  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  best  way  to  go  about 
introducing  the  Protestant  Liturgy  under  Edward  VI. ;  for 
Sir  John  was  a  staunch  Protestant.  In  a  "  Device  for  the 
Reformation  of  Ireland,"  which  he  had  forwarded  to  Henry 
Vlir.,  he  advocated  firm  government,  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  abolition  of  the  damnable 
Irish  customs,  iisages,  and  laws.''  The  advent  of  Queen 
Mary  left  liim  undisturbed  in  his  possessions,  and  he 
managed  to  glide  through  the  reign  without  serious  hurt  to 
himself.  He  died  in  1562.  His  son,  Henry  Travers,  pre- 
deceased him,  leaving  two  daughters,  to  whom  Sir  John 
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bequeathed  all  his  property.  The  wife  of  Henry  Travers 
had  been  one  of  the  Prestons  of  Gormanstown,  and  liis 
eldest  daughter,  Mary,  a  stalwart  Catholic,  having  married 
James  Eustace,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Viscount  Baltinglass, 
on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Monksto'A^n 
Castle  and  lands  were  once  again  in  Catholic  hands,  and, 
despite  fines  and  imprisonment,  Catholic  worship  was 
steadily  maintained  within  its  precincts.  In  1577,  Eustace 
received  a  general  pardon,  and  had  the  advowson,and 
tithes  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mochonna  confirmed  to 
him. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  this  Church  served  as 
Parish  Church  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the 
Manor  of  Carrickbrennan.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
monastic  church  or  chapel  at  any  period,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  of  the  community  of  Mary's  Abbey  ever 
resided  here.  They  were  content  to  leave  the  property  in 
care  of  a  Bailiff  or  Steward,  who  was  visited  periodically  by 
the  Seneschal  of  the  Community.  Though  in  the  beginning, 
the  Monks  provided  for  the  service  of  St.  Mochonna's,  in 
1219  they  were  compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  pass  on  its 
administration  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christ  Church, 
who  had  it  served  from  their  mother  church  at  Kill  of  the 
Grange.  The  conversion  of  the  religious  community  of 
Christ  Church  into  a  Dean  and  Chapter  made  no  difference, 
as  the  property  and  charges  passed  on  to  the  new  body,  and 
so  a  Catholic  priest  would  have  been  ministering  there 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Queen  Mary.  But 
how  long  he  was  suffered  to  continue  his  ministrations  under 
Elizabeth,  must  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  By  1565, 
the  Protestant  Liturgy  was  in  full  possession  in  the 
cathedral,  but  religious  changes  could  not  so  easily  be  effected 
in  the  outlying  chaplaincies,  especially  as  the  number  of  the 
clergy  that  conformed  was  so  very  few.  Eustace,  moreover, 
being  Patron,  was  not  likely  to  present  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man to  minister  in  his  own  parish  church,  and,  even  so  hite 
as  1615,  the  church  was  without  a  minister,  for  in  the  Royal 
visitation  of  that  date  the  return  reads,  ^'^ulliis  Ciiratus 
comparuit  ergo  fructus  seqiiesirati,*^  But  the  Patron  kept 
the  church  in  repair,  doubtless  in  the  hope,  that  was  never  to 
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be  realised,  that  it  would  sooner  or  later  revert  to  its  original 
purpose. 

In  1579  Eustace,  having  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Viscount 
Baltinglass,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who 
had  determined  to  resist  Elizabeth.  Man}^  meetings  of  the 
Confederates  were  held  at  Monkstown  Castle,  before 
Desmond  openly  took  the  field.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  Baltinglass  escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in 
1585.  After  his  outlawry,  the  custody  of  the  Castle  was 
given  to  the  Vice-Treasurer,  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  who 
occupied  it  until  1583,  during  which  period  we  may  presume 
Catholic  ministrations  were  interrupted.  In  1583,  contrary 
to  Wallop's  advice,  it  was  restored  to  Lady  Baltinglass,  who, 
within  a  reasonable  interval  after  her  husband's  death, 
married  Mr.  Gerald  Aylmer,  of  Donadea,  County  Kildare. 
He  also  was  a  stalwart  Catholic,  and  according  to  Barnaby 
Rich  never  said  "  Amen  "  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  prayed 
for.  The  efibrts  which  he  constantly  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  co-religionists,  led  more  than  once  to  his 
imprisonment.  Subsequently,  however,  he  received  from 
Elizabeth  the  honour  of  knighthood,  afterwards  merged  in 
the  hereditary  title  of  Baronet,  he  being  amongst  the  first 
named  by  James  I.,  after  the  King  had  instituted  this  new 
order. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1610,  who  had  left  no  children, 
and  was  buried  at  Monkstown,  the  castle  and  lands  passed 
from  Aylmer's  possession  into  that  of  his  wife's  nephew, 
Henry  Cheevers,  of  Macetown,  County  Meath,  her  sister's 
second  son,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Fitzwilliam,  of  Merrion.  Cheevers  immediately  took  up  his 
residence  in  Monkstown  Castle,  there  led  the  life  of  a  quiet 
country  gentleman,  and  was  allowed  without  interference 
to  have  Mass  said  in  his  own  castle,  not  infrequently," 
which  last  adverb  we  may  interpret  as  meaning  Sundays  and 
holj^  days,  whereby  his  tenants  and  neighbours  could  without 
molestation  comply  with  their  religious  obligations. 

Henry  Cheevers  died  in  1()40,  and  was  si^  ceeded  by  his 
son  Walter,  married  to  a  dauglitcr  of  Viscount  Netterville. 
He  was  residing  in  the  Castle  in  1649  when  the  Connnon- 
wealth  was  established,  and  although  he  took  no  part  in  the 
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stirring  events  of  previous  years,  he  was  not  long  left 
undisturbed,  but  was  compelled  to  transplant  himself,  his 
wife,  children  and  servants  into  Connaught  solely  on  account 
of  his  religion.  The  castle  was  transferred  to  Cromwell's 
General,  William  Ludlow,  one  of  the  regicides,  who,  during 
his  brief  tenure,  repaired  and  improved  it  very  much,  laid 
out  the  grounds  in  handsome  gardens,  and  kept  up  a  very 
hospitable  and  expensive  establishment.  In  1655  he  crossed 
to  England  to  resist  the  assumption  of  regal  power  by  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  only  returned  thence  on  the  eve  of  the 
Restoration,  to  find  his  friends  in  opposition  to  him ;  so, 
finall}^,  after  a  brief  stay,  he  quitted  the  country,  and  some 
years  later  died  in  Switzerland. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  Walter 
Cheevers  was  restored  to  his  castle  and  estates  as  an 
innocent  Papist,  and  the  population  of  the  estate  (now 
covered  by  Monkstown,  Kingstown,  and  Glasthule)  was 
then  returned  as  eleven  English  and  fifty-three  Irish,  of 
whom  fifteen,  besides  Cheevers,  were  householders.  Walter 
Cheevers  died  in  1678,  when  his  Newtown  (Blackrock) 
property  passed  to  Byrne,  of  Cabinteely,  who  had  married 
the  only  child  of  Cheevers,  whilst  the  Monkstown  portion 
he  had  already  disposed  of  to  Primate  Boyle,  who  was  also 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  property  of  Monkstown  still  remains 
in  the  possession  of  Boyle's  descendants,  the  Lords  Longford 
and  De  Yesci.  Thus  ends  the  Catholic  history  of  Monks- 
town  Castle. 

BULLOCK. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  and  see  how  it  fared  with 
Bullock  Castle  from  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery.  As  already  stated,  the  original  grant  to  Travers 
reserved  Bullock  to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  latter  was  lea^d 
in  1542  to  Peter  Talbot,  of  Fassaroe,  near  Bray,  in  conR- 
deration  of  his  surrendering  Powerscourtr  In  1555  Talbot 
met  a  violent  death,  and  his  son,  then  only  an  infant,  suc- 
ceeded, the  property  during  his  minority  being  in  the  custody 
of  Christopher,  the  blind  Earl  of  Howth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cantur}^  the  town  of 
Bullock  contained  as  many  as  thirty  houses,  while  the 
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Castle  was  in  good  repair,  though  the  tower  was  ruinous ; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  both  Castle  and 
lands  had  been  assigned  to  the  Fagans,  of  Feltrim,  near 
Swords,  another  staunch  Catholic  family,  two  of  whom 
became  Mayors  of  Dublin.  Mr.  John  Fagan  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Castle  in  1641,  and,  whether  from  compulsion 
or  inclination,  seems  to  have  rendered  the  insurgents  some 
assistance.  A  month  after  the  rising  a  party  of  soldiers, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Crawford,  descended  on  the  village, 
and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  on  their  approach  had  put 
to  sea,  they  pursued  them  in  boats,  and  threw  them — men, 
women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  fifty-six — overboard. 
Another  descent  on  the  Castle  was  made  in  the  following 
April.  It  was  then  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  a  garrison 
established  in  it,  of  seven  non-commissioned  officers  and  sixty 
men,  under  the  command,  first,  of  Crawford,  subsequently 
of  Colonel  Newcomen.  This  garrison  remained  with  variable 
allegiance  during  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  Bullock  had  a  population 
of  fifteen  English  and  ninety-five  Irish,  inhabiting  some 
twenty  houses.  John  Fagan,  who  died  in  1643,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Christopher,  who,  on  the  Restoration, 
was  reinstated  as  an  innocent  Papist  in  all  the  family 
possessions.  His  son  Richard,  who  succeeded  him  in  1683, 
was,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  attainted  for  treason, 
and  his  property  all  confiscated.  Bullock  and  its  lands 
were  sold  by  the  Crown  to  Colonel  Allen,  of  Stillorgan, 
now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Carysfort. 

DALKEY. 

Dalkey  now  claims  our  attention.  Here  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  varied  and  protracted  history,  running  through  Celtic, 
Micliseval,  and  ^odern  periods.  Dalkey,  at  least  the  island 
of  that  name,  lays  claim  to  a  very  ancient  history.  The 
Four  Masters  make  first  mention  of  it  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3501,  when  Heremon  and  Hebcr  assumed  the  joint 
sovereignty  of  Erin,  and  divided  the  country  between  them. 
They  write  it  as  Dun-Dehjiniisi,  i.e,,  the  Fort  or  Ditn  of  the 
Island  of  Thorns,  whicli  O'Donovan  in  a  footnote  identifies 
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with  Dalkey.  Under  A.D.  727  they  record  that  "a  cow 
was  seen  at  Delginis-Gualann,  having  one  head  and  one  body 
as  far  as  the  shoulders,  and  ^v/o  bodies  from  lier  shoulders 
hinderwards,  and  two  tails ;  she  had  six  legs,  was  milked 
three  times  each  day,  and  her  milk  was  greater  (more 
abundant)  each  time."  The  next  mention  of  Dalkey  is 
under  A.D.  938,  recording  the  drowning  of  Coibhdeanach, 
Abbot  of  Cill-achaidh,  in  the  sea  of  Delginis-Cualann,  while 
fleeing  from  the  foreigners.  A  few  years  later  (A.D.  942) 
the  same  foreigners  were  defeated  by  the  Irish,  their  Capital, 
Ath-Cliath,  was  destroyed,  "  by  killing  and  drowning,  burn- 
ing and  capturing,  excepting  a  small  number  who  fled  in  a 
few  ships,  and  reached  Deilginis."  In  Scandinavian  ei  is 
the  equivalent  for  island,  and  our  Danish  fugitives  trans- 
formed the  name  of  their  place  of  shelter  into  Beilg  ei, 
from  which  the  transition  to  Dalkey  is  phonetically  only 
too  easy. 

From  the  island  the  name  passed  to  the  portion  of  the 
mainland  adjoining.  But  for  us  the  most  interesting  objects 
are  the  two  old  Churches — one  on  the  island,  one  on  the 
mainland — both  having  the  same  dedication — St.  Begnet. 
A  very  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  personality  of  Begnet 
(wrongly  identified  with  St.  Benedict,  both  in  Lewis's  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  "  and  in  D'Alton's  County  of  Dublin") 
is  conducted  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Vol.  xxiv..  Sect.  C,  by  the  late  Professor  Joseph  O'Reilly, 
who  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  St.  Begnet  is  identical 
with  St.  Bega,  or  St.  Bees,  a  holy  Irish  virgin  who  fled  to 
Cumberland,  and  there  led  the  life  of  an  anchoret.  In  the 
Calendars  of  two  ancient  manuscript  Breviaries,  now  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  she  is  commemorated  under 
November  12th,  and  is  styled  Yirgo  non  Martyr.  Yet  some 
authors  would  claim  as  Patron  St.  Benignus  or  Benen — oh. 
468 — of  whom  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal  records  that  he 
was  ''the  son  of  Siscnen,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  his 
successor  as  Primate  of  Armagh.  He  was  a  virgin  without 
ever  defiling  his  virginity."  Whichever  opinion  may  be 
a,dopted,  certain  it  is  that  a  St.  Begnet  was  Patron,  and 
Kilhegenet,  or  St.  Begnet' s  Isle,  became  aliases  for  Dalkey  in 
inmnnerable  mediaeval  documents^ 
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''The  Church  on  the  island/' writes  the  eminent  antiquarian, 
Mr.  F.  Wakeman,  "  has  long  been  regarded  by  Dublin  people 
as  very  mysterious  in  character.  They  could  scarcely  fancy  it 
a  Church,  and  3^et  in  all  its  features  it  presents  characteristics 
which  unmistakably  point  to  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the 
structure  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  slightly  modified 
example  of  our  oldest  style  of  Gill  or  Church."  The  bell 
turret  on  the  western  gable  is  a  clumsily  constructed  later 
addition,  while  the  doorway  and  window  broken  in  the 
southern  wall,  and  the  still  existing  fireplace,  were  alterations 
made  by  Tom  Doyle  and  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  first 
years  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
remain  on  the  island  during  the  erection  of  the  Martello 
Tower.  ''  By  its  state  of  preservation,"  continues  Wakeman, 
''  this  Church  indicates  that  it  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  history  of  the  island  from  the 
twelfth  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  and  used  for  grazing  cattle.  Not  far  from 
the  Church,  on  the  brink  of  the  Sound,  is  a  well  which  was 
considered  very  sacred,  and  highl}^  efficacious  for  the  cure 
of  sore  eyes." 

The  Church  on  the  mainland,  also  dedicated  to  St.  Begnet, 
is  certainly  Pre-Norman,  at  least  the  oldest  portion  of  it. 
It  served  as  a  Catholic  Parish  Church  up  to  Elizabeth's 
time,  when,  wrested  from  its  rightful  owners,  it  continued  to 
serve  as  the  Protestant  Parish  Church  (Chancel  reported  in 
ruins  in  1615,)  for  the  Curate's  family — they  being  the  only 
permanent  Protestant  residents — until  the  Restoration, 
when  the  Parish  was  united  to  that  of  Monkstown,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Begnet  fell  into  disuse.  Its  style  and  con- 
struction may  be  best  described  by  Mr.  Wakeman.  ''  After 
the  Norman  conquest,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  Church  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  they  broke 
through  the  eastern  gable,  hacking  an  aperture,  the  edges  of 
which  were  then  lined,  in  jambs  and  arch,  with  plain  or 
hammered  stones.  The  added  choir  or  chancel  was  simply 
built  up  against  the  original  east  gable,  and  not  bonded  with 
it.  Surmounting  the  western  gable,  it  was  customary,  at 
this  time  of  transition,  to  erect  a  turret  with  provision  for 
one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  bells," 
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In  the  case  of  Dalkey  Church,  the  Anglo-Norman  archi- 
tects reversed  the  process,  and  retaining  the  ancient  Cill  or 
I'eampull  as  a  chancel,  added  a  nave  to  it ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  most  of  both  nave  and  chancel  were  rebuilt 
sometime  in  the  sixteenth  centur3^  The  north-east  part  is 
of  early  Irish  cyclopean  work,  and  contains  a  very 
•  characteristic  round-headed  window,  which  induced  Professor 
O'Reilly  to  attribute  to  the  Church  a  much  greater  antiquity 
than  Wakeman's  twelfth  century  origin.  The  approach  to 
the  belfry  is  by  regular  steps  which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  bells  were  sounded  by  hand,  a  hammer  being  struck  by 
the  hand  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  metal,  instead  of  an 
inner  tongue  pulled  by  a  rope.  This  method  of  sounding 
bells  was  in  use  in  Southern  Italy  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  signal  towers  built  there  along 
the  coast  were  thence  called  Torri  da  Martello^  i.e.,  hammer 
towers^  furnishing  the  model  for  our  coast  defences  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  recognised 
by  us  as  Martello  Towers.  There  used  to  be  an  inscribed 
stone  of  great  antiquity,  with  cup  and  concentric  circles,  etc., 
which  was  unearthed  by  an  old  man  nam^d  Harford,  in 
1855,  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Church.  But 
of  late  it  has  disappeared.  We  believe  its  whereabouts  can 
be  located,  and  it  might  be  well  if  the  public  authorities  saw 
that  it  was  replaced.  This  venerable  old  ruin  is  well  worth 
an  inspection. 

The  last  record  of  the  Celtic  period  affecting  Dalkey  is 
dated  A.D.  1171,  and  states,  that  while  the  Irish  and 
Dublin  Danes,  under  Hasculph  MacTurkill,  were  besieging 
the  English  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Dublin,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Irish  force  was  stationed  at  Dalkey,  to  guard 
its  port,  where  they  expected  their  Danish  allies  to  efiect  a 
landing.  But  victory  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  besiegers. 
The  successful  sortie  of  Miles  de  Cogan  and  his  mailed 
warriors  decided  the  day  in  their  favour,  and  settled  the 
Lordship  of  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  for  all  the  centuries  that 
have  since  rolled  by. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  II.  established  his  rule  in  Ireland, 
than  Dalkey,  which  was  the  only  port  near  Dublin,  became 
a  point  of  great  strategical  importance.    A  town  was  built 
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around  the  old  Celtic  Church  of  St.  Begnet,  this  was  walled 
and  fortified,  and  no  less  than  seven  Castles  broke  the  mono- 
tony of  the  walls.  These  Castles  served  the  double  purpose 
of  sheltering  a  garrison  in  time  of  need,  and  as  stores  for 
merchandise  put  ashore  there,  while  waiting  carriage  to 
Dublin.  This  walled  and  castellated  town  was  granted  by 
Henry  II.  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Dublin,  and  soon' 
after  donated  by  the  latter  to  the  See  of  Dublin.  In  1178 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole  assigned  the  Church,  with  all  its  tithes 
and  privileges,  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christ  Church 
Dublin,  and  thenceforward  it  was  served  by  a  Chaplain 
appointed  by  the  Prior,  but  the  Lordship  and  manorial 
rights  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop,  and  it 
was  subsequently  esteemed  as  portion  of  his  Manor  of 
Shanhill,  though  separated  from  the  latter  by  intervening 
districts.  The  Archbishop  was  privileged  to  hold  a  weekly 
market  every  Wednesday,  and  a  fair  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Begnet  in  November.  In  the  year  1200,  under  King  John, 
another  fair,  which  had  previously  been  held  at  Stagonil 
(Powerscourt),  was  transferred  to  Dalkey.  These  fairs 
proved  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to 'the  See,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  compelled  to  close  their  shops 
and  stores,  and  transfer  all  their  saleables  to  huts  or  tents 
erected  on  the  Commons  outside  the  town,  for  which  they 
had  to  pay  to  the  Archbishop's  officer  a  daily  rent  or  toll, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  which  eventually  lasted 
through  an  entire  fortnight.  Power  was  also  given  to  the 
Archbishop  to  levy  tolls,  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  walls  of  the  town  or  to  the  harbour.  The  town  was 
ruled  by  a  Provost  and  Bailiffs,  who  were  sometimes 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  and  sometimes  by  the  Crown. 

The  port  of  Dalkey  became  more  and  more  used  according 
as  ships  increased  in  size,  and  found  the  navigation  of  the 
Jiffey  impossible.  Travellers  of  distinction,  such  as  Lords 
Deputies^  Lord  Chancellors,  Chief  Justices,  etc.,  were 
constantly  arriving  at,  or  departing  from  Dalkey,  which  was 
the  Kingstown  of  the  period ;  and  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  when  it  rose  to  its  greatest  importance, 
it  was  a])le  to  contribute  200  men-at-arms  to  the  county 
levy ;  wliilst  in  addition  to  the  v\'cekly  markets,  seven  fairs 
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were  held  annually.  The  twentieth,  twenty-third,  and 
twenty-fourth  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Pul)lic 
Records  of  Ireland,  furnish  in  the  Christ  Church  Deeds, 
many  items  of  interest  concerning  the  inhabitants  from  tiiiie 
to  time,  but  few  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Of  the 
Chaplains  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  administration 
of  St.  Begnet's,  the  name  of  only  one, — James  White,  1524, 
— has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  mention  is  also  made  of  certain 
messuages  in  the  town  donated  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  The 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  marks  the  decline  and  disuse 
of  Dalkey  as  a  cross-channel  port.  Then  it  was  that 
Ringsend  was  adopted  as  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  Dalkey 
losing  its  commercial  importance,  soon  became  ruinous. 
The  principal  residents  then  were  the  Morgans,  the 
Dongans,  Henry  Walsh,  the  Barnewalls  of  Shankill, 
Fagan  of  Bullock,  who  succeeded  to  Talbot's  property.  Bee 
and  Kernan  ;  all  Catholics. 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  only  one  of  the  seven 
Castles  was  habitable,  and  the  population  was  returned  as 
three  English  and  forty-one  Irish,  a  great  falling  off  from 
its  condition  a  century  and  a  half  previous,  when  it  was 
able  to  contribute  two  hundred  men-at-arms.  Captain  ^ 
Richard  Newcomen,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Bullock, 
was  then  the  owner,  but  after  the  Restoration  we  find  the 
Fagans,  Walshes,  Dongans,  and  the  Wolverstons  of  Still- 
organ,  who  succeeded  to  the  Barnwall's  property,  again  in 
possession.  Subsequently  the  Duke  of  York  (James  II.), 
Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  and  Sir  Henry  Talbot,  acquired 
property  in  the  town  ;  but  with  the  disaster  on  the  Bovne 
came  the  great  overthrow,  and  Dongans,  and  Fagans,  and 
the  rest,  disappear,  and,  being  attainted  for  treason,  are  heard 
of  no  more  ;  whilst  on  the  sale  of  the  Irish  property  of 
James  II.,  the  possessions  of  that  sovereign  at  Dalkey  were 
bought  by  Colonel  Allen  of  Stillorgan,  now  represented  by 
the  Earl  of  Cary.sfort. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  account  of  Dalkey  abreast 
with  the  date  where  we  halted  in  our  description  of  INIonks- 
town  and  Bullock,  and  shall  therefore  ask  our  readers  to 
kindly  retrace  their  steps  a  little,  so  as  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  new  parochial  system,  rendered  necessary  by  the  chaotic 
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legislation  of  Elizabeth,  and  organised  in  conformity  with 
the  Decrees  of  the  Catholic  Provincial  Synod  held  at  Kilkenny 
in  1615. 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD. 

Readers  of  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  this  series  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  sore  and  saddening  incidents  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  marked,  as  it  was,  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  innumerable  confessors, 
and  by  its  sweeping  confiscations,  destructive  of  all  Catholic 
landmarks.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  over 
this  ground  again.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dalkey,  as  well  as 
Monkstown  and  Bullock,  had  to  arrange,  as  best  they  could, 
to  carry  on  Catholic  worship  clandestinely,  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  and  most  of  that  of  her  immediate 
successor,  James  I.  The  steady  and  edifying  perseverance 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  in  the  Faith  and  its  practices  secured 
havens  of  refuge  in  their  several  Castles  and  mansions,  and 
whenever  a  Priest  or  Friar  could  be  secured,  he  was  hospit- 
ably maintained  in  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen's  houses, 
and  enabled,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  to  celebrate 
Mass  therein,  for  the  convenience  of  the  proprietor  and  his 
tenants  and  neighbours.  Parish  boundaries  were  treated 
as  non-existent,  and  validity  of  ordination  and  a  blameless 
life  were  all  that  were  required  to  secure  a  welcome  for  the 
poor  priest  and  shelter  him  from  the  ceaseless  chase  of  the 
pursuivants.  At  length,  at  a  Provincial  Synod,  held  in 
Kilkenny,  in  1615,  it  was  .thought  that  the  time  had  come, 
when  the  shattered  parochial  system  might  be  canonically 
reorganised  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  Decrees  therein  enacted, 
each  Bishop  was  to  carve  out  his  Diocese  anew,  into  larger 
Parishes,  uniting  several  of  the  old  Parishes,  and  place  such 
union  in  the  charge  of  one  Priest,  who  should  thenceforward 
be  recognised  as  its  Parish  Priest.  The  three  localities  with 
which  we  are  at  present  dealing,  were  but  a  part  and  a 
small  part  of  the  district  or  union,  assigned  as  a  Parish 
under  the  Kilkenny  Decree,  to  Rev.  Turlough  Reilly,  the 
first  Pastor  whose  name  we  can  recover.  It  embraced  not 
only  Monkstown,  Bullock,  and  Dalkey,  but,  as  already 
stated,  the  old  Parishes  of  Killiney,  Rathmichael,  Old 
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Connaught,  TuUy,  Kill,  Kiltiernan,  and  Kilgobbin.  It 
extended  from  Dundrum  to  the  Bra}^  river,  north  and  south, 
and  from  the  seaboard  to  the  top  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountain, 
east  and  west.  It  was  a  huge  area,  the  greater  half  of  all 
South  County  Dublin,  but  it  was  very  sparsely  inhabited. 

The  first  intimation  we  get  of  Father  Reilly's  existence 
and  position  is  from  our  old  friend,  the  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop Bulkeley,  in  his  visitation  of  1630,  and  here  is  what 
he  says  : — 

Mounctowne.- "The  Church  and  Chancel  are  in  good 
repair,  but  want  decency  and  some  necessaries  within. 
The  tithes  are  impropriate,  worth  about  £100  per  annum, 
belonging  unto  Sir  Gerrott  Aylmer,  Knt.,  Mr.  Henrv 
Chivers,  of  Mounctowne,  and  Mr.  John  Fagan,  of  Bullock. 
The  said  Maurice  Lloyd,  clerk,  is  [Protestant]  Curate,  who 
hath  but  five  or  six  pounds  per  annum  for  serving  the  cure. 
There  is  a  house  in  the  town  of  MounctOAvne  converted 
from  a  dwelling-house  to  be  a  Mass  House,  as  is  gathered 
by  the  Curate  from  the  fact  that,  first,  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Mass  House ;  secondly,  by  the  report  of  Turlough 
Reilly,  the  Mass  Priest,  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  ; 
and,  thirdly,  by  the  continual  use  of  saying  Mass  therein. 
And  when  the  gentlemen  thereabout,  viz.,  Mr.  Henrv 
Cheevers,  of  Mounctowne,  Mr.  James  Goodman,  of  Loucjh- 
nanstown,  and  Mr.  Henry  Walshe,  of  Dalkey,  be  pleased 
to  have  Mass  said  in  their  own  houses  and  castles,  they 
have  it,  and  that  not  seldom,  where  the  people  of  the 
Parishes  about  resort,  no  less  than  they  used  to  when  they 
go  to  the  Mass  House  aforesaid. 

Dalkey. — The  Church  [St.  Begnet's]  is  ruinous,  the 
Chancel  hath  no  roof.  The  tithes,  being  worth  £18  per 
annum,  are  impropriate  [to  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ 
Church].  William  Morris  Lloyd  is  Curate,  who  is  allowed 
£4  per  annum  for  serving  the  cure.  There  is  not  one  that 
Cometh  to  Church  but  the  said  Curate's  family,  saving  that 
in  fishing  time,  there  are  many  English  and  Scots  that  come 
to  morning  and  evening  prayers." 

From  this  valuable  extract  we  gather  a  great  deal  of 
information.  First,  we  get  the  name  of  the  Parish  Priest, 
Turlough  Reilly ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  the  first  public 
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Chapel  in  the  district — A  dwelling-house  converted  into  a 
Mass  House  ; "  thirdly,  that  tliis  house  was  bestowed  upon 
Father  Reilly  for  this  express  purpose,  by  Mr.  Cheevers, 
the  Lord  of  the  soil ;  fourthly,  that  Henry  Walshe  provided 
equally  well  for  Dalkey  ;  and,  lastly,  that  such  a  hold  did 
the  Faith  maintain  on  the  people  of  the  district,  both  rich 
and  poor,  that  seventy  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  not  a  resident  Protestant  in  Dalkey,  except 
Curate  Lloyd  and  his  family,  who  earned  his  £10,  for 
serving  the  double  cure,  very  easily. 

Eleven  3^ears  later  came  the  Insurrection  of  1641,  which 
largely  occupied  the  inland  portion  of  the  Parish,  but  was 
not  so  much  in  evidence  along  the  sea-board ;  and  this 
period  of  unrest  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the 
dark  days  of  Cromwell.  Of  Father  Reilly's  weal  or  woe 
under  the  Commonwealth,  we  can  unearth  nothing.  He 
may  have  passed  to  his  reward  during  that  dismal  period, 
he  could  not  have  long  survived  it.  Nor  is  it  possible,  so 
far,  to  find  the  next  link  in  the  succession,  and  we  must 
fain  pass  on  to  1680,  or  thereabouts,  when  we  meet  as 
Parish  Priest  : — 

The  Very  Rev.  JOHN  (CANON)  TALBOT. 
1680  cw'ca--]  724. 

From  the  registered  list  of  1704  it  appears  that  he  was 
ordained  in  1679  in  Cloncortan,  Co.  Roscommon,  by  Dr. 
Thady  Keogh,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  his  own  Diocesan,  Arch- 
bishop Peter  Talbot,  being  then  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle. 
He  may  have  been  related  to  the  Archbishop,  or,  still  more 
likely,  to  the  Talbots  of  Belgard,  who  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  owners  of  Rochestown,  and  in  the  list 
of  1697  he  is  entered  as  residing  at  Rochestown,  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  lands  of  Roches- 
town came  into  the  possession  of  John  Fagan,  of  Bullock, 
and  were  by  him  assigned  to  Alderman  Robert  Kennedy, 
but  the  latter's  family  becoming  extinct  in  the  male  line, 
they  were  claimed  on  the  Restoration  by  Patrick  Mapas, 
the  son  of  his  youngest  daughter.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Canon  Talbot  had  some  kinship  with  the  Mapas  family  and 
through  them  shared  the  hospitality  of  Rochestown  House. 
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the  Chapter.    Te  s  ttTrpJ  '^"""t?  *^  Precedence  of 

as  "living  at  Rochestown^r    n  ,?  ^®  'Je.scribed 

Monkestoine  ftc   officilt'  ^^"sh  of 

Kilternan,  ^A^^^^U^^^^^^^ 

under  the  heading  of  "  MJ/rl  /         ,  ?    f  further  entry 

altered  to  Henrv,1>ut  evSfX^^^^^^ 

vidual.    He  is  described  a«  «  p    .  j  ""S  to  the  same  mdi- 

living  at  RochestXne  offi  iates^^^^ 

Bullock."    In  ^his  plfge  te  me^t  thf V^'^'!^'  ^'^'^ 
Cabintee  V.     It  i=        ^i",  -t,,   I^^^J'^^  ^^^^  mention  of 
B^any  of  his  cMeJ^'L^7r?"  f^' ^^""''^  ^^^^^^^^  like  so 
toleration  of  cS5ef  11 ''s  tiJ  f^""'""^'  ^'^^ 
his  p..ash,  and  all  tLdiion  ^^^^^^^  ^l^''^  ^l^'-^P^^  - 

the  chapel  of  Cabinteely  For  S  thi  7^^"  antiquity  to 
and  the  first  three  decades  of  .  eighteenth  centurv 

quarters  of  the  entSf  parl  an '''''' 

chapel.  It  occunieH  f  /  !  i  ^  regarded  as  the  parish 
fro.E  all  the  fToSrlof  tStr^"^^  equidistant 
within  the  easy  Sance  of  T  '  T^"'^  ^"^^  brought 
Talbot,  alw;yrre°s  dTd  at  r?%^"'*?''  ^^^^^  C^-on 

presently.  Yet  St'Tl^K^M  s^^em '  t^h"^  f^,"/^^ 
assistants,  as  we  gather  from  tl  T  t  •  ^  ^  '^^^^  ''^d  t^^'O 

residingaioid  Corat-  Had  P  f  f'l^^-'^^'-^^erFox, 
There  i1  also  mention  at  KiSf       M  ^*  Kilternan. 

of  Ardagh,  Willfam  DardT:  t  ^-^  P"'"'*  «»e  Diocese 
the  Parish' orSt  Michan    bJ  '^'^  %"resin 

was  in  search  of  heSh  ai'id  no/M^^^^i^^^*'^ 
parochial  duty  formally  invested  with  any 

days  of  Anne  and  Geo^teT then  "t  !  "''^  '"''''^'^ 
commit  anything  to  paner  ThZ  T  ^  t,  '^'^"gerous  to 
gather  from  the  fait  thL  hi7«,  ^J'^      '^-^  ^^"e 

Bathmicliael  was  a^p^tte?  ir^erja"  ^Zt'-'"' 
person  of  Rev.  Sir  Daniel  BoT^J  ^  P'  *'^e 
the  Chapter  records    bit  whTit  'h  ''  --  ^'..^PP^^''^  from 
in  the  parish  we  a/e  unatll  to  Sov'r.'""^'"*^ 
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Very  Rev.  PETER  (CANON)  CASHEL. 

1740  circa— 1761. 

The  first  time  we  meet  Father  CasheFs  name  is  in  the^ 
petition  of  the  clergy  of  Dublin,  1729.  See  Spicilegium 
Ossoriensej  Vol.  III.,  p.  135.  There  he  signs  himself  Pres- 
hyter  DuhlinensiSj  not  Farochus.  In  the  copy  of  the  will 
of  Rev.  Stephen  Cavenagh,  sometime  P.P.  of  Bray  and  Kil- 
macanogue,  which  was  admitted  to  probate  on  the  23rd 
February,  1747;  "  Peter  Cashel,  of  Loughlinstown"  is  named 
as  one  of  the  executors,  where  he  was  then^clearly  parish 
priest ;  and  on  the  15th  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  is 
admitted  to  the  Chapter  as  Prebendary  of  Maynooth.  These 
are  the  only  two  facts  we  can  glean  of  his  pastorship.  His 
will  was  admitted  to  Probate  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1761. 
In  it  he  bequeaths  two  legacies  to  certain  relatives,  the 
residue  he  leaves  to  John  Austin  [S.J.  ?]  and  Laurence  Saul, 
of  Saul's  Court,  Dublin. 

In  1731  a  return  was  ordered  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
of  all  Popish  Mass  houses,  priests,  friars,  and  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  vicar  of  Monkstown  returns 
one  Mass  house  j^Cabinteely)  and  one  priest.  Our  next 
pastor  was 

Rev.  JOHN  (CANON)  BYRNE,  P.P. 
1761—1770  circa. 
We  have  just  two  records  of  Father  Byrne's  brief  adminis- 
tration, for  it  did  not  endure  for  quite  ten  years.  In  1764 
he  presented  a  silver  chalice  to  the  chapel  of  Old  Connaught, 
which  is  still  in  use  in  Little  Bray  chapel.  The  Latin  in- 
scription running  round  the  base  is  as  follows : — 

*^  In  usum  Parochice  de  Old  Connaught  me  fieri  fecit  Joannes 
Byrne^  Pastor.    Ora  pro  eo.  1764." 

In  the  Chapter  he  was  inducted  into  the  Prebend  of 
Castleknock. 

Two  years  later,  in  1766,  a  religious  census  was  under- 
taken by  the  Protestant  rectors  and  vicars  of  parishes.  The 
result  for  the  parishes  of  Monkstown  (including  Bullock)^ 
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Dalkey,  Kill,  Killiney,  and  Tully  was  448  Protestantst 
against  1,273  Catholics,  divided  thus: — 


Monkstown  ... 

Dalkey 

Kill 

Killiney 
Tully 


Protestants,  196. 

30 
117 

„  15 
90 


Catholics,  570 
178 

„  232 
128 

»  278 


Here  we  see  at  a  glance  the  steady  advance  of  the  Pro- 
testant colony  ever  since  the  fatal  1st  of  June,  1690.  The 
Monkstown  vicar  in  his  return  adds : — There  is  not  in 
the  united  parishes  a  popish  chapel."  This  statement  is 
misleading,  for  a  chapel  of  some  kind  existed  in  Cabinteely 
since  Canon  Talbot's  time ;  but  about  this  period  what  is 
still  called  the  old  chapel  was  being  built.  He  then  sub- 
joins : — "  The  officiating  priest  with  the  cure  of  the  souls  of 
the  popish  inhabitants  is  Mr.  James  (sic)  Byrne,  a  person  of 
very  good  character."  Father  Byrne  must  have  died  before 
1770,  and  was  succeeded  by 

The  Rev.  DENIS  (CANON)  DOYLE,  P.P.,  1770-1786. 

He  was  ordained  in  Dublin  in  1751  by  Dr.  Sweetman, 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  transferred  from  the  Parish  of  Dun- 
lavin  to  Loughlinstown  about  1770.  His  name  appears  in 
the  1771  Diocesan  List  of  Parishes  and  their  Pastors, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  forming  the  earliest 
Diocesan  List  of  Clergy  we  can  go  back  to.  He  is  there 
entered  as  Parish  Priest  of  Loghlinstown,  which  was  the 
official  designation  of  the  Parish  all  through  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Meanwhile,  the  face  of  this  part  of  the  country  was 
slowly  being  transformed.  The  residential  suitabilities  of 
the  whole  coast  line  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  new 
occupiers,  and  the  building  of  handsome  and  commodious 
houses,  that  had  commenced  to  open  up  Booterstown  and 
Blackrock,  extended  to  Monkstown,  Dunleary,  Bullock  and 
Dalkey.  Monkstown  attracted  such  men  as  the  Hon. 
Anthony  Upton,  ennobled  as  Lord  Templetown,  Dr.  Robert 
Roberts,  M.P.  for  Dungarvan ;  subsequently  Mr.  Robert 
Elrington,  and  the  fifth  Viscount  Ranelagh ;  all  Protestants, 
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however.  Even  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
creek  of  Dunleary,  now  occupied  by  the  gasworks,  was 
occasionally  made  use  of  by  Cross-Channel  travellers, 
although  Ringsend  was  the  usual  port  of  embarkation.  After 
the  Restoration  the  Earl  of  Essex  landed  at  Dunleary  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  appointment  of  an  excise  officer  at 
this  period  indicated  its  increasing  importance. 

In  September,  1709,  their  Excellencies  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Wharton  departed  from  Dunleary,  and  Swift, 
who  sailed  in  the  Government  yacht  the  following  year, 
gives  but  an  indifferent  character  to  the  Dunleary  boatmen. 
In  1721  a  sequence  of  verses,  then  published,  invites  the 
ladies  of  Dublin  to  repair  in  coach  or  on  car  to  Dunleary, 
where  they  would  find  honest  residents  and  good  ale.  Such 
luxuries  as  meat  and  wine  they  were  advised  to  bring  with 
them.  Dunleary  at  this  period  was  possessed  of  at  least  one 
good  house,  known  as  the  Great  House. 

The  necessity  for  building  a  pier  at  Dunleary  was  in 
1755  brought  prominently  before  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  House  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
voting  a  sum  of  £21,000  for  the  work.  The  erection  of  the 
pier  occupied  twelve  years,  and  the  actual  sum  expended 
amounted  to  only  £18,500.  For  practical  purposes,  how- 
ever, like  many  of  the  small  harbours  since  constructed,  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  soon  filled  up  with  sand, 
which  the  dredging  machines  of  the  period  were  unable  to 
remove.  For  the  accommodation  of  such  passengers  as 
preferred  to  land  at  Dunleary,  rather  than  go  to  Ringsend, 
a  coffee  house  or  hotel  was  built  overhanging  the  creek, 
which  remained  in  its  main  features  up  to  within  a  few 
years  ago,  and  portion  of  it  still  survives,  built  into  its 
more  modern  substitute. 

The  beginning  of  progress  made  in  Dalkey  and  Bullock  is 
best  told  in  the  words  of  Peter  Wilson,  the  editor  of 
"  Wilson's  Dublin  Almanack,"  in  a  letter  of  his  addressed 
to  Mr.  Lodge,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  It  is 
dated  from 

"  Dalkey  Lodge,  July  28,  1770, 
At  present  Dalkey  consists  of  the  venerable  ruins  of 
some  old  castles,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  a  few  good 
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dwellinghouses,  and  about  twenty  cabins,  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  poor  labourers,  and  serving  indiscriminately, 
for  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  swine.  By  the  ruins 
it  appears  that  the  town  was  formerly  defended  by  seven 
castles,  and  on  tlie  south  by  a  moat  or  ditch,  which  is  still 
open.  The  entrance  to  the  west  was  through  a  gateway, 
secured  by  two  castles,  of  which  few  or  no  traces  remain. 
From  various  circumstances  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  east  end  was  walled  in ;  but  it  is  now  open  at  that  side. 
The  present  road  to  the  Commons  leads  directly  through  the 
town,  but  the  old  one  ran  on  the  south,  across  some  grounds, 
long  since  converted  into  a  meadow.  But  so  tenacious  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  right  of  passing  this  way  that  they 
usually  carry  their  dead  through  the  old  road,  although  it 
is  both  an  indirect  and  inconvenient  passage  to  the  church- 
yard. Upon  these  occasions,  I  am  told,  the  meadow  gates 
are  tlirown  open,  or,  in  case  of  obstruction,  levelled  with  the 
ground.  In  my  recollection,  the  street  was  so  much  encum- 
bered with  rocks  that  it  was  absolutely  impassable  for 
carri.'iores,  and  even  a  single  horse  must  step  from  rock  to 
rock,  in  continual  danger  of  falling  ;  but  these  obstructions 
have  been  in  part  removed  b}^  cutting  a  carriage  way  through 
the  rocks,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  ground  between 
them. 

"  What  chiefl}^  renders  the  town  remarkable  is  the  group  of 
castles  already  mentioned.  Of  these,  one  has  been  repaired, 
and,  by  means  of  some  additional  buildings,  converted  into 
a  commodious  habitation  ;  a  second  has  been  roofed,  and 
affords  room  for  a  good  billiard  table ;  a  third  and  fourth 
are  inhabited  by  poor  publicans  and  labourers ;  a  fifth 
(indeed  the  most  antique  and  complete  of  the  whole)  is 
occupied  for  a  stable,  and  in  the  upper  part  contains  two 
rustic  chimney  pieces,  executed  in  a  ^^  orkmanlike  manner  ;  a 
sixth,  or  rather  the  small  remains  of  it,  may  be  found  in  the 
walls  of  an  old  cabin ;  and  the  seventh  has  been  totally 
demolished  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  stones  ....  At  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
adjoining  the  Common,  is  a  summer  lodge,  belonging  to 
Robert  Barry,  Esq.  This  house,  being  partly  ancient  and 
partly  modern,  makes  but  an  indifferent  appearance  in  front, 
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where,  having  little  or  no  prospect,  the  owner,  perhaps  not 
injudiciously,  closed  up  most  of  the  windows  on  that  side. 
This  house  is  united  to  one  of  the  old  castles,  and  contains, 
besides  lesser  apartments,  a  spacious  parlour  and  dining- 
room,  with  circular  or  bow  windows  that  open  into  the 
garden.  In  a  neighbouring  castle  Mr.  Barry  has  erected  the 
billiard  table,  already  noticed.  Opposite  to  the  church,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  decent  house,  the  occasional 
retreat  of  Croasdaile  Moloney,  Esq.,  who  hath  lately  improved 
it  with  some  additional  offices.  But  the  house  itself  is  so 
unluckily  situated,  that  it  looks  directly  into  the  churchyard, 
a  termination  which,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  to 
some,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  cannot  too  often  or  too 
seriously  contemplate.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  and  at 
some  little  distance  from  it  stands  Dal  key  Lodge,  a  small 
but  neat  house  belonging  to  a  citizen.  This  lodge  is  well 
situated  and  commands  a  variety  of  beautiful,  extensive, 
and  romantic  prospects.  Adjoining  the  town  on  the  east  is 
a  large  common  containing  123  acres.  Although  remarkably 
rocky  it  nevertheless  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 
Here  the  poorer  inhabitants  graze  their  cattle.  About  half 
a  mile  north  of  Dalkey  stands  Bullock  — a  small  seaport,  and 
capable  of  being  made  a  safe  harbour  for  larger  vessels  than 
at  present  frequent  it,  On  the  land  side  the  town  is  enclosed 
with  a  stone  wall  and  defended  by  an  old  Gothic  castle, 
which  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  I 
have  seen.  Near  the  gateway,  and  under  shelter  of  the 
castle,  is  a  comfortable  dwellinghouse,  built  and  occupied  by 
John  Watson,  Esq.  The  rest  of  the  town  consists  of  the 
small  remains  of  an  old  church  and  a  number  of  cabins 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  who,  in  the  season,  supply  the 
Dublin  markets. 

"  Peter  Wilson." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Dalkey  and  Bullock  one  hundred 
and  thirty  odd  years  ago. 

Unless  he  is  to  be  credited  with  the  building  of  the  old 
chapel  at  Cabinteely,  we  have  but  one  record  of  Father 
Denis  Doyle^s  administration — namely,  his  admission  to  the 
Chapter  as  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen  in  1775. 
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In  1783,  he  is  registered  amongst  those  that  took  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  then  prescribed,  and  his  age  given  as  55 ; 
and  in  1786,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Jamr.s 
in  the  city,  where  he  died  in  1800,  being  72  years  of  age. 
Loughlinstown  then  received  for  its  Pastor,  Father  Patrick 
Doyle,  by  some  described  as  brother  to  the  foregoing,  but 
more  probably  nephew,  as  there  was  21  years  difference 
of  age  between  them. 

Very  Rev.  PATRICK  (CANON)  DOYLE,  P.P. 

He  was  ordained  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  1771, 
and  then  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  Irish  College  at 
Nantes.  It  was  a  custom  at  that  period,  first  to  confer  Holy 
Orders  on  approved  subjects,  and  then  send  them  to  some  of 
the  foreign  colleges  to  enter  upon  their  philosopliical  and 
theological  studies,  where  various  charitable  people,  both 
Irish  and  foreign,  had  established  foundations  for  Masses  to 
be  celebrated  by  these  young  priests,  the  honoraria  accruing 
tlierefrom,  enabling  them  to  support  themselves  during  their 
student  course.  In  1777,  he  returned  from  Nantes,  and 
served  for  a  few  years  as  curate  or  assistant  in  sonie  parish 
of  the  diocese,  until  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  P.P.  of 
Dimlavin.  In  1786,  on  the  translation  of  his  uncle  to 
Jameses  Street,  as  already  stated,  he  was  tr/insferred  from 
Dunlavin  to  Loughlinstown. 

Of  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration  there  is  nothing 
important  to  record.  In  1800,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Chapter  as  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen  in  succession  to  his 
uncle,  Father  Denis,  who  had  just  died,  and  in  Dr.  Troy's 
Return,  published  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Castlereagh 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence,"  he  is  described  as  P.P.  of 
Loughlinstown,  and  enjoying  a  parochial  revenue  of  £100 
per  annum.  Then  in  the  next  column  we  meet  the 
significant  statement  with  which  we  hare  been  already 
confronted  in  the  cases  of  Irishtown  and  Booterstown : 
"  Curate  wanting So  that,  during  the  opening  years  of  the 
last  century,  wfe  have  this  remarkable  fact  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  in  the  huge  area  stretching  from  the  Dodder  at 
Ringsend  to  the  Dargle  river  at  Bray,  there  were  but  three 
parishes,  with  three  parish  priests,  none  of  them  being 
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provided  with  a  curate ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
curate  resident  at  Kilgobbin  or  Sandyford,  near  the 
mountains,  whose  position  was  semi-autonomous,  with  his 
own  Register  of  Baptisms  and  Marriages,  the  parish  of 
Loughlinstown,  extending  from  Blackrock  to  Bray,  had  to  be 
worked  all  these  years  single-handed,  by  Father  Doyle,  P.P. 
He  had  two  chapels,  Cabinteely  and  Crinken,  to  serve,  and 
though  the  population  enumerated  in  1766  could  not  have 
materially  increased  since  that  date,  say,  reaching  to  1500 
for  the  entire  parish,  yet  it  was  a  huge  responsibility  as 
judged  by  present-day  standards.  The  "  Proxies  "  {Cathe- 
draticum)  account  book  carefully  kept  from  17*J7  until 
1823,  by  Dr.  Troy,  docs  not  record  jhe  appearance  of  any 
assistant  at  Loughlinstown  (always  excepting  Sandyford) 
before  1818,  when  we  meet  the  name  of  Rev.  Patrick  P. 
Smyth,  as  the  first  curate  appointed  to  it. 

But  a  great  transformation  was  impending.  The  Bay  of 
Dublin,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  regarded  as 
extremely  dangerous,  from  a  bar  of  movable  sand  which 
obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  harbour ;  and  the  loss  of  His 
Majesty's  Packet,  and  of  the  Rochdale  transport  in  1807, 
when  380  persons  perished,  brought  the  question  of  a  much- 
needed  harbour  once  more  to  the  front.  The  little  creek  of 
Dunleary  was  too  small  and  too  shallow,  and  citizens  and 
country  folk  united  in  1809  to  present  a  petition  on  this 
subject  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant. 
This  resulted  in  a  small  pier  500  feet  long  being  built  east 
of  the  Chicken  Rocks,  which,  however,  proved  accessible  only 
at  particular  periods  of  the  tide.  Further  agitation  was 
inaugurated,  and  eventually  in  1815  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  erection  of  an  asylum  harbour  and  place  of  refuge  at 
Dunleary.''  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  surveys  were  made,  and  the  works 
commenced  in  Lsl6.  Earl  Went  worth,  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  East  Pier.  The  materials  for  the 
piers,  wharf,  and  quays  are  granite  of  remarkably  compact 
texture,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Dalkey, 
by  means  of  rough  railroads  laid  down  for  the  purpose, 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  averaged  600.    One  can  easily  imagine  what  a 
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change  the  presence  and  needs  of  this  body  ot*  men  was 
bound  to  eftect  in  a  locality  which  up  to  this  date  had  been 
practically  a  wilderness.  The  monopoly  of  gorse,  and 
granite  boulders,  with  an  occasional  pocket  of  pasturage 
between,  was  bound  to  disappear.  Rows  of  cottages  and 
small  houses  quickly  sprung  up  in  more  or  less  regular 
order.  Enterprising  tradesmen  from  town  opened  shops  and 
stores  for  the  supply  of  necessaries.  These  were  succeeded 
by  a  few  detached  residences  of  somewhat  more  pretence.  A 
new  road  connecting  Monkstown  with  Bullock  was  opened, 
and  called  George's  Street.  Another  road  was  constructed 
at  right  angles  with  George^s  Street,  running  down  to  the 
sea,  and  called  from  its  width,  "  The  Forty  Foot  Road"  ;  and 
when  George  IV.  elected  to  conclude  his  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1821,  by  departing  from  the  new  East  Pier,  the  harbour 
thus  conspicuously  honoured,  was  called  the  Royal  Harbour, 
and  the  town  that  sprung  up  beside  it — 

KINGSTOWN. 

We  shall  leave  to  other  chroniclers  to  record  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  large  and  prosperous  township, 
which,  originating  in  the  workmen  employed  to  build  the 
harbour  in  1816,  rapidly  advanced  from  year  to  year,  until 
it  has  attained  its  present  flourishing  condition,  the  great 
highway  to  England  and  the  Continent,  equipped  with  all 
the  resources  of  modern  civilisation,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  20,000  and  a  rateable  valuation  of  £78,000.  It  is 
for  us  rather  to  inquire  liow  the  spiritual  sentinels  on  the 
watch-tower,  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  tended  its  growth, 
and  matured  it  into  an  energetic  and  zealous  Catholic 
community,  with  three  splendid  new  Churches,  Hospitals, 
Convents,  Schools,  Orphanages  and  Asylums,  of  which  the 
Metropolis,  six  miles  distant,  would  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  Curate  appeared  in  1818  in 
the  person  of  Father  Patrick  Smyth,  and  a  convict  hulk 
being  moored  in  the  harbour  about  the  same  time,  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  thereto,  giving  Mass  on  board  on 
Simdays  and  Holydays,  at  which  a  limited  number  from 
shore  were  permitted  to  assist.    Thus  was  inaugurated 
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Catholic  worship  in  Kingstown.  In  1820  Father  Smyth 
established  St.  Patrick's  Society,  with  a  view  to  put  down 
the  orgies  at  wakes.  Its  members  recited  weekly  the  Office 
of  the  Dead,  and  at  the  house  of  any  deceased  Parishioner, 
on  the  condition  that  there  would  be  no  public  wake.  They 
also  taught  the  Catechism  on  Sundays  after  Mass,  and  thus 
became  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  Confraternity, 
which  still  flourishes.  On  December  13,  1819,  a  lease  was 
made  between  Catherine  Hanlon,  widow  of  George  Hanlon, 
and  the  Rev.  Redmond  Hanlon,  her  eldest  son,  on  the  one 
part,  and  James  Barrett,  Joseph  Meara.  John  Peters  of 
Dalkey,  and  James  Hughes,  Attorney  of  Dublin,  of  the  other 
part,  of  that  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  of  Dunlearyf  adjoining 
the  road  leading  from  Dunleary  to  Bullock,  containing  in 
breadth  on  North  side  120  feet,  same  on  South  side,  294 
feet  from  front  to  rere,  East  and  West  respectively,  to  hold 
tlie  same  for  lives  or  83  years,  under  3'early  rent  of  Ten 
Guineas.  Said  lease  executed  to  said  Trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  building  thereon  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  In 
this  way  the  finest  and  most  commanding  site  in  Kingstown 
was  secured  for  Kingstown's  splendid  Parish  Church. 

A  Committee  was  immediately  formed  to  carry  out  the 
aljove  trust,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Whelan  of  High 
Street,  Dublin,  for  £4,000  was  accepted.  No  time  was  lost, 
therefore,  in  providing  accommodation  for  the  growing 
population  of  the  new  settlement,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
to  go  to  Cabinteel}^  for  Mass,  unless  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  convict  congregation  on 
board  the  hulk.  When  the  walls  were  half  a  storey  high, 
the  Committee  were  obhged  to  stop  the  works  for  want  of 
funds;  Whelan's  bill  for  £475  18s.  being  paid.  At  a 
meeting  of  parishioners  called  in  1822,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  walls  be  finished  and  a  roof  put  on,  and  that  £1,000  be 
raised  by  Debentures  for  finishing  said  Chapel.  Meanwhile 
Father  Smyth  was  transferred  as  Curate  to  Maynooth,  in 
place  of  Father  Bartholomew  Sheridan,  brought  thence 
to  Kingstown,  and  a  second  Curate,  Father  James  McKenna, 
was  appointed.  In  March,  1824,  the  walls  of  the  new 
Chapel  were  finished  and  the  roof  put  on,  and  in  July 
following,  the  builders  furnished    the    bahmce   of  their 
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account,  amounting  to  £653  Is.  3d.  late  currency.  Joseph 
Mcara,  who  was  Treasurer,  could  not  pay,  being  out  of  funds, 
and  he  had,  moreover,  to  overdraw  to  the  extent  of  £200. 
Towards  the  end  of  1825,  the  builders  called  for  payment. 
Whereupon  another  meeting  of  parishioners  was  called,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  issue  the  debentures  (£50  each), 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Whelans,  that  they 
should  remain  in  possession  and  care  of  the  Chapel,  giving 
the  use  of  it  to  the  parishioners  on  Sundays  and  Holydays. 
In  1827,  St.  Patrick's  School  was  opened  in  Kingstown  for 
boys,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  White,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Poor  Clare  Community,  hitherto  housed  in 
North  King  Street,  moved  out  to  Kingstown,  and  fixed  their 
Convent  in  the  Glasthule  neighbourhood. 

During  all  these  transactions,  \,'e  meet  no  mention  of 
Father  Doyle,  the  parish  priest.  But  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  nearing  four-score  years,  and,  living  away  in 
Loughlinstown,  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  much  help. 
On  the  20th  March,  1829,  he  passed  to  his  heavenly  reward, 
and  on  the  6th  April  following,  the  first  dismemberment  of 
this  large  Parish  took  place.  To  Father  Sheridan  was  con- 
fided the  charge  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Parish,  and 
Sandyford  and  GlancuUen  being  detached  and  erected  into  a 
separate  Parish,  Father  Smyth,  recalled  from  Maynooth,  and 
acting  as  Curate  of  Sandyford  since  1823^  was  appointed 
its  first  parish  priest. 

Very  Rev.  BARTHOLOMEW  (CANON)  SHERIDAN, 
P.P.,  1829-62. 

With  the  advance  and  development  of  Kingstown,  both 
town  and  parish,  the  name  of  Father  Batt  Sheridan,  as  he 
was  familiarly  spoken  of,  is  indissolubly  linked  for  the  next 
thirty-three  years.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath, 
had  been  affiliated  to  Dublin,  was  ordained  at  Maynooth  in 
1814,  and  served  for  some  years  as  curate  in  Maynooth  parish. 
In  the  division  of  territory  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  whole  of 
Kilgobbin  and  Kilternan  parishes,  together  with  certain 
townlands  in  Taney,  Tully  and  Rathmichael,  were  allotted 
to  Sandyford ;  the  remainder  to  the  Parish  Priest  of  Ejngs- 
town,  for  so  he  was  henceforward  styled,  the  residence  in 
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Loughliiistown  being  finally  abandoned,  and  Kingstown, 
made  headquarters.  Father  Sheridan  succeeded  to  the  care 
of  three  churches — Cabinteelj  and  Crinken,  both  in  the  last 
stage  of  decrepitude,  and  the  new  Chapel  of  Kingstown,  just 
three  years  in  use,  and  still  un-ceiled,  un-plastered,  and 
un-floored.  To  fill  the  curate's  vacancy,  created  by  his  own 
promotion,  he  got  Father  Walter  Croke  transferred  from 
Kilquade.  In  1831  Dr.  Murray  held  a  Confirmation  and 
Visitation  in  Kingstown,  and  the  scheduled  return  made  to 
him  will  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  parish  at 
that  period : 

"  I.  Title  op  Parish,  Chapels,  Dedication,  etc. 

"  The  title  always  given  to  this  parish  was  that  of  Lough- 
linstown,  containing  Monkstown,  Kill,  Dalkey,  Killiney, 
Rathmichael,  and  Old  Connaught.  The  Chapels  are  Cabin- 
teely,  Kingstown  and  Crinken.  St.  Michael  is  always 
considered  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  parish.  All  the  Chapels 
are  held  by  lease.  Kingstown  held  by  trustees  from  the 
late  Mrs.  Hanlon,  at  10  guineas  a  year,  for  the  term  of 
about  70  years.    Neither  Glebe  nor  Parochial  House. 

"II.  Chalices,  Vestments,  etc. 

Only  two  chalices,  the  property  of  the  parish ;  12  suits  of 
vestments ;  three  albs,  with  the  usual  altar  linens,  and  two 
missals. 

"III.  Confraternities,  Monthly  Communicants,  etc. 

"Two  Confraternities  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Purga- 
torian.  The  clergy  of  the  parish  cannot  ascertain  the  number 
of  monthly  communicants  within  the  three  last  years,  as  they 
know  many  of  them  to  frequent  the  nuns'  chapel.  They 
have  the  same  answer  to  give  as  to  the  number  of  Easter  com- 
municants, the  chaplain  to  the  nuns  [Fr.  P.  J.  Smith,  O.S.F.] 
having  refused  to  give  any  account  of  them. 

"  IV.  Schools,  etc. 

"Six  Catholic  schools  in  the  parish,  Kingstown — Thomas 
White,  master — supported  partly  by  subscriptions,  and  by 
the  children  paying  a  small  sura  weekly ;  attendance,  150. 
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Two  other  schools  in  Kingstown  supported  by  the  payments 
of  the  children,  under  James  White  and  John  Lynch  ;  about 
60  each  in  attendance.  Cabinteely  school,  under  James 
Boland,  supported  by  payments  of  children ;  and  Shankill 
school — John  Neal, master — similarly  supported;  attendance, 
100.  Dalkey  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Hunt,  supported  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  pay- 
ment of  children ;  number,  1 20. 

"  v.  Number  of  Public  Masses  on  Sundays,  etc. 

There  are  five  public  Masses  on  each  Sunday,  besides  one 
Mass  on  board  the  hulk.  Catechism  is  taught  on  Sunday  in 
all  Chapels  after  Mass  by  the  schoolmasters  and  the  Confra- 
ternities. 

"Bart.  Sheridan,  P.P. 
Jas.  McKenna." 

Three  years  later  Dr.  Murray  again  visited  Kingstown 
and  confirmed  422  children. 

The  year  1835  was  full  of  incidents.  Kingstown's  first 
Church  was  finished  internally,  though  the  debt  remaining 
— £400 — was  not  paid  off  before  1842.  Father  McKenna 
was  promoted  to  the  parish  of  Rathdrum,  and  Father  A. 
Fagan  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Kingstown.  Father 
Croke,  the  second  curate,  died,  and  was  replaced  b}^  Father 
Wm.  Walsh,  transferred  from  Clontarf.  The  Josephian 
Orphanage  was  founded  this  year.  A  census  was  taken  by 
the  clergy,  and  the  returns  for  the  "  Catholic  Union  of 
Kingstown,  Cabinteely  and  Crinken,"  were  : — Catholics, 
9,904;  Protestants,  3,082;  Dissenters,  236.  The  railway 
from  Dublin  to  Kingstown  was  opened  to  the  public  this 
year,  an  event  which  completely  changed  the  features  of  the 
entire  locality,  sent  up  the  population  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
so  that  after  comparatively  few  years  Kingstown  became 
recognised  as  Dublin  siiper  mare^  and  premier  township  of 
Ireland.  Lastly,  this  year  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who,  having  purchased  Sussex  Place 
House,  designated  it  St.  Patrick's  Convent,  and,  establishing 
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a  spacious  schoolroom  in  the  rere,  soon  peopled  it  with  over 
200  children. 

1836.  On  October  10,  the  new  (existing)  Chapel  at  Cabin- 
teely  was  opened  and  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget  by  Dr. 
Murray. 

In  1837  yet  another  Episcopal  visitation  is  reported.  It 
discloses  an  addition  to  the  Church  plate  of  a  thurible  and 
remonstrance,  thus  showing  that  the  devotional  rite  of 
Benediction  had  been  at  length  introduced.  During  the 
same  year  the  Poor  Clare  community,  established  at  Glas- 
thule,  died  out.  The  few  remaining  Sisters  were  transferred 
to  other  convents. 

In  1838.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  consequence  of  an  unfor- 
tunate financial  misunderstanding  with  the  parish  priest, 
left  Kingstown.  But,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Murray,  they 
were  induced  to  return  some  time  after.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, Sussex  Place  House  had  been  sold,  and  they  established 
themselves  in  the  Glasthule  neighbourhood.  About  this 
time  also,  a  third  curate.  Father  Sohan,  transferred  from 
Haddington  Road,  was  added  to  the  parish.  During  this 
year  Little  Bray  chapel  was  completed,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  to  replace  Crinken,  fallen  down. 

In  1840.  The  parish  priest  was  again  on  the  building 
track.  He  called  a  meeting  in  Dalkey  to  take  steps  to 
provide  that  growing  locality  with  the  accommodation  of  a 
chapel.  Since  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  Dalkey 
was  without  any  public  place  of  Catholic  worship,  and  the 
people  had  to  go  to  Cabinteely,  and  later  on  to  Kingstown,  for 
Mass.  Within  a  few  years  back,  the  ex-chaplain  of  the 
extinct  Poor  Clares — Rev.  P.  J.  Smith,  O.S.F. — having  had 
some  property  in  Dalkey  bequeathed  to  him,  and  being 
allowed  by  his  superiors  to  live  on  it,  he  built  a  house,  and 
mindful  of  his  seraphic  founder,  called  it  Mount  Alverno. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Conan,  Dawson  Street. 
He  converted  one  room  into  an  oratory,  where  he  might 
suitably  celebrate  Mass,  and  on  Sundays  and  holydays 
permitted  the  neighbours  to  assist.  But  Dalkey,  profiting 
by  the  harbour  works  at  Kingstown,  to  which  it  supplied 
the  material,  was  rapidly  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  begin- 
ning to  expand  into  a  very  populous  and  picturesque  town- 
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ship,  demanded  a  local  church.  £400  was  realised  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  work  was  commenced,  without  delay,  on 
a  site  leased  from  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  and  since  be- 
queathed to  the  parish  by  his  son,  the  late  Canon  Connolly. 
All  was  finished  and  ready  for  opening  on  September  29, 
1841.  Some  years  later,  about  thirty  feet  were  added  to  it, 
to  increase  much-needed  accommodation.  Simultaneously, 
another  great  religious  work  was  inaugurated  in  Dalkey, 
viz.,  the  Loretto  Convent.  The  venerable  foundress  of  the 
Order,  Mrs.  Ball,  had  been  for  some  time  anxious  to  secure 
a  place  on  the  seaside  to  serve  as  a  novitiate,  and  provide 
sea-bathing  in  the  summer,  for  those  of  the  community  who 
might  require  it.  Whilst  waiting  for  their  site  in  Dalkey, 
she  rented  Bullock  Castle,  and  there  opened  a  day  school 
for  young  ladies,  but  in  1842  the  building  of  the  handsome 
convent  was  completed,  and  the  Sisters  moved  into  residence. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  this  same  year,  1842,  the  learned,  pious, 
and  energetic  curate,  Father  William  Walsh,  was  conse- 
crated by  Dr.  Murray,  Co-adjutor  Bishop  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  some  years  later  succeeded  as  Archbishop.  He 
was  a  native  of  Waterford,  and  had  been  a  student  of 
Maynooth.  Shortly  after  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Walsh  conse- 
crated the  cemetery  attached  to  Little  Bray  Chapel,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  curacy  by  Father  Germaine.  Father 
Sohan,  dying  in  the  following  year,  was  replaced  by  Father 
James  Kavanagh,  transferred  from  St.  Paul's. 

In  1844,  Father  Sheridan  was  admitted  into  the  Chapter 
as  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen's. 

In  1847  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominick  sent  out  a  branch 
from  Cabra,  and  opened  their  Convent  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Kingstown.  This  has  since  grown  into  a  flourishing  insti- 
tution, with  a  boarding  school  and  crowded  National  girls' 
and  infant  schools.  It  sent  out  a  branch  to  Wicklow,  and 
to  the  Diocese  of  Maitland,  N.S.W.,  whence  five  other 
houses  have  been  formed  in  Australia. 

The  opening  of  Dalkey  Church  naturally  affec<;ed  the 
constitution  of  the  clerical  staff.  We  know  not  how  pro- 
vision was  made  to  give  Mass  in  Dalkey,  up  to  1846,  unless 
the  Chaplain  to  the  Convent,  Rev.  Joseph  Kelly,  or  the 
Franciscan  residing  at  Mount  Alverno,  were  pressed  into  the 
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service.  But  in  1846,  Father  James  Fitzpatrick  was  the 
first  resident  Curate  in  Dalkey,  and  in  the  following  year 
Father  Patrick  McCabe  was  added  to  Kinestown,  Father 
Fagan  remaining  resident  at  Cabinteely.  In  1849  Father 
Fagan  was  made  parish  priest  of  Rush  and  was  replaced  by 
Father  John  Harold.  In  1853  Father  McCabe  was  moved 
on  to  Dalkey  to  replace  Father  Fitzpatrick  retired,  and  Rev. 
John  O'Rourke  succeeded  the  former  in  Kingstown.  In 
1855,  Father  George  Harold  was  appointed  resident  Curate 
in  Little  Bray ;  and  a  fourth  new  Church  being  opened  at 
Killiney  in  1856,  Father  John  Harold  transferred  himself 
there  from  Cabinteely,  whilst  Doctor  Forrest,  taken  from 
Bray,  became  a  Curate  of  Kingstown  parish. 

In  1855,  the  memorable  trial  of  Father  Vladimir 
Petcherine,  a  Redemptorist  father,  took  place.  He  was 
charged,  that  during  the  course  of  a  Mission  in  Kingstown 
he  ordered  the  burning  of  the  Protestant  bible.  The  case 
assumed  all  the  dignity  of  a  cause  celehre,  and  created  much 
excitement.  But  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  a  result 
largely  due  to  the  clever  pleadings  of  his  advocate,  Thomas 
(afterwards)  Lord  O'Hagan. 

In  1859,  Doctor  Forrest  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
honourable  post  of  President  of  St.  J ohn's  College  attached 
to  Sydney  University,  and  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Flanagan,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Cabinteely.  In 
1856  the  Christian  Brothers  commenced  their  valuable 
work  in  Sussex  Place  under  Brother  T.  Hoop,  where  they 
still  continue  to  do  most  valuable  work.  In  1860,  Father 
Germaine  died,  universally  regretted,  and  Rev.  James 
Leahy  was  transferred  from  Francis  Street  to  replace  him. 
Father  McCabe  was  recalled  to  Kingstown,  and  Father 
Pierce  O^Donnell  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  to  Dalkey, 
while  an  additional  Curate  was  added  to  Kingstown,  in 
the  person  of  a  nephew  and  full  namesake  of  the  parish 
priest,  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  J.  Sheridan. 

Kingstown  Parish  had  now  reached  high  water  mark. 
Forty  years  previously  the  whole  district,  as  we  have  seen, 
could  be  administered  by  the  parish  priest  and  one  Curate, 
now — 1861 — nine  Curates  are  scarcely  considered  too  many. 
Yet  tlic  old  Pastor  had  something  more  to  do    The  district 
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of  Monkstown  had  been  expanding  alongside  of  Kingstovrn. 
Terraces  of  handsome  houses  were  being  built,  new  roadg  of 
communication  were  opened,  and  still  it  was  without  a 
Catholic  Church.  The  old  Church  of  St.  Mochonna  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1668  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Edward  Corker,  to  serve  as  a  Protestant 
Church.  This  again  fell  into  ruin,  and  in  1789  was  replaced 
by  another  church  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  archi- 
tectural freak,  which  has  been  doing  duty  as  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Monkstown  since  1832.  The  site  known  as 
Bloomwood,  then  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  J ohn  Doherty, 
solicitor,  was  purchased  by  the  parish  priest,  and  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1861,  the  first  stone  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Patrick  was  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  a 
change  was  impending.  The  Pastor  had  passed  the  three 
score  and  ten  limit  of  age,  and  had  nearly  served  his  time. 
On  May  12th,  1862,  after  a  short  illness.  Canon  Sheridan 
passed  to  his  reward,  at  the  age  of  74.  None  can  dispute  or 
question  the  energy  of  his  character,  or  his  zeal  or  personal 
piety  ;  but  he  got  the  repute  of  a  shrewd  and  close  financier ; 
yet  few  can  show  such  lasting  and  prolific  results.  Kings- 
town Church  completed,  and  four  new  churches  with  a  fifth 
commenced,  are  standing  monuments  to  his  economic 
administration,  especially  when  we  remember  that  he 
accomplished  all  this  without  almost  any  appeal  to  his 
people.  R.I.P.  He  died  intestate,  and  his  assets  were 
administered  to  by  his  nephew.  Rev.  B,  J.  Sheridan. 

During  the  later  years  of  Canon  Sheridan's  administra- 
tion, it  was  felt  on  all  sides,  that  the  parish  had  become 
unwieldy,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  army  of  nme  Curates 
would  prove  more  effective,  if  the  parish  were  divided  into 
two  or  more.  The  Diocesan  authorities  took  a  long  time  to 
consider  the  question,  and  it  was  not  until  September,  1863, 
more  than  a  year  after  Canon  Sheridan's  death,  that  Father 
James  Cavanagh,  who,  meantime,  had  acted  as  Adminis- 
trator, was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Kingstown  and 
Monkstown  ;  Glasthule,  Dalkey  and  Killiney,  being  assigned 
as  a  parish,  to  Rev.  John  Harold,  the  senior  among  the 
curates,  witli.  Cabinteely  and  Little  Bray  in  administra- 
tion. 
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KINGSTOWN  AND  MONKSTOWN. 

Very  Rev.  JAMES  (CANON)  CAVANAGH,  P.P.. 
1863-1865. 

In  1864  he  was  admjitted  into  the  Chapter  as  Prebendary 
of  the  second  portion  of  Donaghmore.  He  was  born  in 
Dublin,  entered  Maynooth  very  3  oung,  subsequently  passed 
to  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
in  1841,  After  a  few  months  in  St.  Paul's,  he  was  appointed 
curate  to  Kingstown,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
all  his  clerical  career  in  Kingstown. 

His  first,  and  by  reason  of  his  brief  pastoral  career,  his 
only  care,  was  the  new  church  at  Monkstown.  The  walls 
had  just  begun  to  peep  over  the  foundations,  but  Father 
Cavanagh  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  plan.  Father 
Sheridan's  intention  was  a  replica  of  Dalkey,  but  the  new 
P.P.  considered  such  a  design  obsolete  and  unsuited  to  the 
locality.  He,  therefore,  commissioned  Mr.  George  Ashlin 
to  draw  up  new  plans  and  specifications,  and  the  result  is 
the  very  handsome  church  of  St.  Patrick  that  we  all  admire 
at  Monkstown.  Meade  was  the  contractor,  and  the  agree- 
ment, dated  December  30,  1863,  was  for  £5,450,  exclusive 
of  spire,  the  work  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1865.  But 
Father  Cavanagh  was  destined  never  to  see  the  completion 
of  his  work.  Whilst  busily  engaged  in  helping  at  a  most 
successful  Mission  conducted  by  the  Vincentian  Fathers 
early  in  1865,  he  caught  a  cold,  which  soon  developed  into 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  carried  him  off  on  March  29, 
1865.  He  was  deeply  and  deservedly  regretted,  and  soon 
after,  at  a  meeting  called  to  raise  a  memorial  to  him,  over 
£300  was  subscribed,  and  a  handsome  marble  monument 
perpetuates  his  memory.  His  will  bequeathed  one-third  of 
his  assets  to  the  poor  of  Kingstown. 

Soon  after  Easter,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  McCabe,  the 
zealous  and  energetic  Pastor  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Diocese,  was  transferred  to  Kingstown  and 
Monkstown. 
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Very  Rev.  EDWARD  (CANON)  McCABE,  P.P.,  V.G., 
1865-1879. 

All  administration  of  exceptional  strenuousncss  was  now 
inaugurated  in  Kingstown.  The  new  pastor  found  four 
assistants  awaiting  him — Rev.  P.  McCabe,  Rev.  John 
O'Rourke,  Rev.  James  Leahy,  and  Rev.  William  Dillon, 
who  in  1864  replaced  Rev.  B.  J.  Sheridan,  transferred  to 
Clontarf.  The  first  work  to  hand  was  the  completion  of  the 
new  church  at  Monkstown.  Funds  had  given  out,  and 
though  a  bazaar  in  August,  and  a  meeting  in  October,  went 
some  way  to  meet  the  deficiency,  the  ceremony  of  dedication 
did  not  take  place  until  September  16,  1866.  Archbishop 
Cullen,  who  had  just  been  created  Cardinal,  presided  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  honour  of 
being  invited  to  preach  the  dedication  sermon.  An  additional 
curate  now  became  necessary,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sullivan, 
familiarly  known,  from  his  long  residence  in  France,  as  the 
Abbe,  was  transferred  from  Francis  Street  to  Kingstown, 
the  Rev.  James  Leahy  being  moved  down  to  Monkstown  as 
its  first  resident  curate. 

The  parish  church  in  Kingstown  next  claimed  attention. 
The  body,  or  nave,  had  no  benches,  and  the  crowded 
congregation  of  poor  people  had  to  stand.  The  canon  called 
a  meeting  on  May  24,  1868,  and  represented  that  full 
thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  anything  was  done  to  the 
church  even  in  the  way  of  painting  or  cleaning  up.  His 
proposals  were  very  modest.  They  were  limited  to  bencliing 
the  body,  opening  some  additional  windows,  and  a  general 
clean  up.  About  £400  was  subscribed  at  the  meeting.  But 
ideas  soon  expanded.  The  seating  of  the  body  lessened  the 
space,  and  more  room  was  needed.  Mr.  McCarthy,  the 
architect,  was  consulted,  and  by  April,  1869,  had  plans 
prepared  for  adding  aisles  to  the  nave.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  in  that  same  month,  and,  matters  being  explained, 
the  tenders  for  the  new  work  were  exhibited,  and  amounted 
to  over  £3,000.  £627  was  subscribed  at  the  meeting — 
Thomas  Carey,  Esq.,  leading  with  £100. 

Whilst  these  works  were  in  progress  the  proselytisers 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Canon,  now  elevated  to  the 
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dignity  of  Monsignor.  They  had  been  plying  their  unholy 
trade  with,  unfortunately,  some  success  in  Kingstown,  and 
the  Bird's  Nest  is  a  standing  monument  of  their  misguided 
zeal.  The  pastor  started  a  rescue  orphanage,  on  the  lines  of 
St.  Bridget's  Orphanage,  boarding  out  the  children.  In 
this  way  many  were  saved. 

In  1868  occurred  the  lamentable  death  of  Canon  John 
Harold,  when  Father  P.  McCabe  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
Parish  of  Glasthule  and  Dalkey.  To  supply  the  latter's 
place  Rev.  M.  A.  Fricker  was  moved  from  St.  Catherine's 
to  Kingstown,  and  Father  Leahy  electing  to  return  to 
Kingstown,  Father  Dillon  took  his  place  as  resident  at 
Monkstown.  In  1869  Father  O'Rourke  was  promoted  to 
the  Parish  of  Maynooth,  and  Rev.  C.  Horris  was  moved 
from  St.  Michan's  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  on  the  church  was  going  gaily  on, 
yet  not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  committee.  So  the 
latter  enlarged  considerably  on  the  original  proposals,  and 
craved  an  Act  of  indemnity  from  a  parochial  meeting  called 
in  1871.  From  the  report  presented  by  the  committee  to 
this  meeting  w^e  extract  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  As  the  work  progressed,  and  as  the  beauty  of  the  design 
and  the  excellence  of  the  execution  developed  themselves,  it 
became  quite  evident  to  the  parishioners  at  large,  as  well  as 
to  ourselves,  that  if  the  old  unsightly  walls  of  the  nave  were 
left  standing,  our  church  would  become  a  pile  of  incongruities. 
We,  therefore,  again  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
services,  and  obtained  plans  from  him  for  the  clerestories 
and  fagade,  now  in  process  of  completion." 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  and  endorsed  by 
a  subscription  of  over  £800,  which  soon  passed  £1,000. 
The  tender  for  all  the  works  thus  enlarged  was  £7,600,  but 
it  provided  a  handsome  nave  and  front  to  the  church,  and 
gave  much-needed  accommodation  to  the  poor.  A  loan  of 
£3,000,  and  a  succession  of  bazaars,  now  become  annual 
events,  (the  one  held  in  1870  realising  £1,000,)  were  relied 
upon  to  complete  the  contracts. 

WliiLst  engjiged  in  the  work  of  enlarging  the  church  the 
parish  priest  had  to  meet  an  unexpected  and  pressing 
emergency.    The  dispensary  doctor  thought  proper  to  testify 
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at  a  revision  sessions  that  a  certain  poor  man  on  the  voters 
list  was,  to  his  knowledge,  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  which, 
of  course,  disqualified  him.  This  was  rightly  interpreted 
as  a  violation  of  a  professional  secret,  and  great  indignation 
was  aroused  by  the  occurrence. '  A  meeting  was  held,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  parish  priest,  who  undertook  to  have  the 
grievance  brought  before  the  authorities ;  but  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"We  came  together  to  denounce  an  ungenerous — I  will 
not  use  a  harsher  word — attempt  which  was  then  made  to 
insult  the  poor  man  by  degrading  the  dispensary  into  an 
instrument  for  advancing  party  politics.  We  met  on  that 
occasion  also  to  demand  from  the  Poor  Law  Authorities 
reparation  for  an  insult,  and  protection  against  its  recur- 
rence. But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  from  some  cause  or 
other,  our  appeal  to  the  authorities  resulted  in  a  mere  sham 
reprimand,  which  meant  not,  '  Go  and  sin  no  more,'  but 
*  G  o  and  sin  more  cautiously.'  " 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  agitation  was  a  Catholio 
dispensary,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  wherein 
the  poor  might  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  outrage  to  their 
feelings,  and,  subsequently,  the  magnificent  institution 
known  as  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  This  hospital  was  opened 
in  18 71-,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  building  cost  £8,000,  now  all  paid;  but  it  depends 
upon  bequests  and  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  consoling  mission,  An  orphanage  founded 
in  Dublin  in  1856  by  a  sister  of  More  O'Farrell,  was, 
in  1860,  transferred  to  Kingstown,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  pious  ladies  known  as  the  "  Daughters  of 
the  Heart  of  Mary,''  and  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  This 
arrangement  involved  the  services  of  a  chaplain,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Conlan  was  appointed  thereto.  In  1872  Father 
James  Lealiy  was  promoted  parish  priest  of  Sand\ ford,  when 
Rev.  Henry  Murphy  was  transferred  from  St.  Kevin's  to 
Kingstown,  and  Rev.  R.  Conlan  added  to  the  staff.  In 
1874  Fathers  Dillon  and  Horris  clianged  places,  the  latter 
going  to  Monkstown,  and  in  1875  Father  Conlan  was 
moved  to  Ballybrack. 
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In  1877  the  great  event  of  the  parish  occurred,  the 
elevation,  forsooth,  of  the  pastor  to  the  Episcopal  dignit3% 
The  fast  failing  strength  of  Cardinal  Cullen  made  it  imperative 
that  he  should  have  an  Episcopal  assistant,  and  he  nominated 
Monsignor  McCabe — a  nomination  which  was  most  popular, 
and  was  quickly  ratified  by  the  Holy  See.  On  July  25, 
1877,  he  was  consecrated  in  Kingstown  Church  Bishop  of 
Gadara  in  partibus  infidelium  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  Father 
Thomas  Burke,  O.P.,  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  diocesan  duties  now  devolving  upon  Dr.  McCabe 
naturally  took  him  much  away  from  what  would  otherwise 
have  interested  him  in  Kingstown,  but  the  unceasing 
vigilance,  untiring  energy,  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
the  poor,  were  always  conspicuously  present.  In  1878 
Rev.  Eugene  Byrne  was  added  to  the  staff. 

The  Bishop's  assistance  to  the  Cardinal  was  bound  to  be 
of  short  duration,  for  on  October  24,  1878,  the  great  Cardinal 
Cullen  passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  This  sad.  but  not 
unexpected  event,  practically  terminated  Dr.  McCabe's 
intimate  connection  with  Kingstown,  for,  being  elected 
Vicar  Capitular,  his  time  was  necessarily  engrossed  in  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  until  the  3rd  of  May,  1879, 
when  by  the  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See,  he  was  finally  placed 
in  the  throne  of  St.  Laurence  as  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
to  be  subsequently  exalted  to  the  Roman  purple. 

The  new  Archbishop  did  not  altogether  abandon  Kings- 
town, for  he  retained  the  modest  residence  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  occupying  in  Eblana  Avenue,  as  a  refuge,  to 
which  he  might  occasionally  retire  for  a  little  rest  and  sea 
air;  and  it  was  there  that  death  came  in  search  of  him  some 
six  years  later.  Meanwhile  he  transferred  to  the  vacant 
parish, 

Very  Rev.  ANDREW  (CANON)  QUINN.  P.P.,  D.D., 
V.G.,  1879-1885. 

Twenty-six  years  residence  as  parish  priest  in  the  com- 
paratively tranquil  atmosphere  of  Athy  was  but  an  indifferent 
preparation  in  his  declining  years  for  the  bustling  activity 
of  Kingstown,  and  it  was  with  manifest  reluctance  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  move ;  but  the  Archbishop  felt  that  he 
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could  not  spare  from  his  side  a  counsellor  so  wise,  so  pious, 
and  of  such  great  experience.  When  squaring  accounts  it 
was  found  that  the  parish  owed  the  Archbishop  a  sum  of 
over  £600.  This  debt  His  Grace  generously  cancelled,  as  a 
heavy  liability  still  remained  on  the  Church.  Dr.  Quinn's 
short  reign  and  increasing  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to 
undertake  any  works  of  moment.  During  his  closing  years 
he  had  become  a  chronic  invalid,  and  no  one  was  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  death  on  June  24,  1885. 

The  clerical  and  other  changes  during  his  time  were : — 
Rev.  M.  A.  Fricker  was  transferred  to  the  Pro-Cathedral, 
and  Rev.  Francis  J.  Ryan  replaced  him  in  Kingstown ; 
Rev.  W.  Dillon  was  promoted  parish  priest,  Wicklow,  in 
1880;  and  Rev.  J.  Brannan  was  called  up  from  Athy  to 
Kingstown.  In  this  year  also  Fr.  O'SuUivan,  the  Abbe, 
died,  much  regretted.  His  place  was  left  unfilled.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Glasthule,  who  had  in  1860  assumed 
the  management  of  a  Penitents'  Asylum,  founded  so  far 
back  as  1796,  in  Bow  Street,  Dublin,  and  in  1860  moved  to 
Glasthule,  erected  a  fine  building  facing  Crofton  Road,  as 
St.  Patrick's  Refuge,  and  thither  transferred  both  penitents 
and  community  together.  .Jn  1881  Father  Horris  was 
promoted  parish  priest,  Donnybrook,  and  Rev.  Bernard 
Farrell  replaced  him  in  Monkstown,  During  his  occupation 
of  Monkstown  the  spire  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mr.  P.  Madden. 

The  See  was  vacant  when  Dr.  Quinn  died,  for  Cardinal 
McCabe  had  pre-deceased  him  in  February ;  but  no  sooner 
was  Dr.  Walsh  enthroned  as  his  successor,  than,  in  November 
following,  he  asked  the  energetic  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  and 
John's — Very  Rev.  Canon  Walsh,  V.G. — to  transfer  himself 
to  Kingstown. 

Very  Rev.  NICHOLAS  (CANON)  WALSH,  P.P.,  V.G., 
1885-1902. 

The  earlier  years  of  Canon  Walsh's  incmnbency  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  devising  means  to  reduce  the  parochial 
debt.  It  had  reached  the  formidable  figure  of  £5,120,  with 
J^SOO  still  due  on  Monkstown.  At  length,  in  1892,  he  felt 
in  a  position  to  summon  a  parochial  meeting,  at  which  he 
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read  a  report;  stating  that' the  debt  on  Monkstown  had  been 
cleared  off,  and  that  on  Kingstown  reduced  to  £2,000.  The 
report  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
this  remaining  debt,  and  to  sanction  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Kiernan  to  complete  the  Church  by  adding  transepts  and 
chancel  to  correspond  with  the  nave.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  was  nearly  £4,000.  At  the  meeting  £1,138  was 
subscribed.  A  successful  bazaar  added  a  goodly  sum,  and 
some  bequests  falling  in,  induced  him  to  go  further  and 
enlarge  the  contract,  so  as  to  include  the  handsome  tower 
and  spire  that  make  St.  Michael's  the  most  commanding 
object  in  Kingstown.  This  work  he  did  not  undertake  until 
he  had  got  the  expiring  lease  of  the  site  renewed  by  Lord 
Longford,  for  999  years,  at  a  rent  of  £1  per  annum.  When 
all  was  finished  the  contractor's  bill  amounted  to  nearly 
£18,000,  and  if  we  add  £2,000  for  finishing  and  furnishing, 
even  though  all  the  altars  and  windows  were  extra  gifts, 
we  find  £20,000  expended  on  Kingstown  Church  by  Dean 
Walsh — for  meantime  he  had  become  Dean  of  the  Chapter 
— with  only  one  public  appeal  through  a  parochial  meeting, 
and  but  one  bazaar. 

Soon  after  he  provided  a  presbytery  for  Monkstown  with 
glebe  loan  aid.  The  strain  and  struggle,  however,  of  all 
these  anxieties  told  upon  a  constitution  never  too  strong, 
and  on  the  17th  of  February,  1902,  his  career  closed  in  a 
very  edifying  death.  He  was  interred  in  Dean's  Grange 
cemetery  amid  every  manifestation  of  regret. 

Many  clerical  changes  took  place  during  the  earlier  years 
of  Dean  Walsh's  administration.  Father  Bernard  Farrell 
died  in  Monkstown  in  January,  1885,  much  regretted,  and 
was  replaced  there  by  Father  Francis  Ryan.  In  November 
of  same  year  Father  H.  J.  Lube  was  appointed  to  Kings- 
town, but  almost  immediately  reasons  of  health  compelled 
him  to  leave,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  January,  1886,  by 
Father  Edmund  Cullen.  In  1887  Father  Flood,  who  for  ^ 
several  years  previous  had  been  acting  chaplain  to  St. 
MicliaeVs  Hospital,  was  added  to  the  staff.  In  1889  Rev. 
H.  Murphy  was  promoted  P.P.  Celbridge,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Hunt  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  1890  Father  F. 
Ryan  was  promoted  P.P.  St.  Joseph's,  when  Father  Flood- 
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moved  down  to  Monkstown  and  Father  Flavin  succeeded 
him.  Father  Hunt  being  removed  to  Pro-catliedral,  Father 
S.  Egan  succeeded  him,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Fatlier 
Waters,  who  when  moved  to  the  city  had  no  successor.  For 
ten  years  after  the  staff  of  curates  remained  unchanged. 

The  demise  of  the  Dean  led  to  a  further  dismemberment 
of  the  parish,  and  St.  Patrick's,  Monkstown,  was  erected 
into  a  parochial  church. 

Kev.  Robert  Eaton,  till  then  CO.,  Glasthule,  was  made 
first  P.P.  Monkstown,  while  to  Rev.  William  Murphy, 
Adm.  St.  Andrew's,  Kingstown  was  entrusted.  His 
curates  were  Fathers  Byrne,  CuUen,  and  Flavin,  with 
Father  Flood  moved  up  from  Monkstown.  To  Father 
Eaton  in  Monkstown,  Father  Peter  Dunne  was  assigned  as 
curate,  with  Rev.  J.  Coffey  as  assistant  and  chaplain  to 
Carriglea,  the  junior  branch  of  Artane  Industrial  School, 
moved  to  this  spot  in  1880. 

Very  Rev.  WILLIAM  (CANON)  MURPHY,  P.P.,  1902. 

Father  Murphy,  in  Kingstown,  was  soon  admitted  into 
the  Chapter,  and  added  a  crowning  glory  to  St.  Michael's  in 
the  removal  of  the  public-house  which  stood  in  unseemly 
proximity  to  it  by  purchasing  up  the  licence  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000  and  then  demolishing  the  house.  To  this  he  added 
a  handsome  railing  running  round  the  entire  south  side  of 
the  building  and  with  several  internal  improvements  ran 
into  a  liability  of  nearly  £4,000,  from  which  his  parishioners 
promptly  delivered  him  by  a  most  successful  bazaar  held  in 
1905. 

The  school  returns  in  1906  are  as  follows  : 


Christian  Brothers      ...           ...           ...  427 

Convent  (Dominican)  Female  and  Infant 

Schools  ...           ...           ...           ...  715 

Convent  Boarding  and  Private  Day  Schools  124 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage              ...           ...  68 

Carriglea  Industrial  School        ...           ...  152 


Total    ...  1486 
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Towards  the  end  of  1902  Father  Brannan  was  promoted 
P.P.,  Balbriggan,  where  he  lived  but  a  short  four  years,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Father  Eugene  Byrne,  while  Father  Flood 
being  transferred  to  Bally  brack,  his  place  was  left  unfilled, 
and  Father  Fleming  from  Greystones  replaced  Father 
Byrne  in  the  opening  month  of  the  present  year,  1907. 

GLASTHULE  AND  DALKEY. 

Few  priests  in  the  diocese  commanded  such  widespread 
popularity  as  did  Father  J ohn  Harold,  who  on  the  erection 
of  the  new  Parish  of  Glasthule  and  Dalkey,  in  1863,  was 
appointed  its  first  pastor.  Ballybrack  was  included  in  his 
charge,  and  he  continued  to  reside  there ;  but  we  reserve  our 
remarks  on  this  locality,  and  confine  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  Glasthule  and  Dalkey. 

In  1864,  the  Parish  Priest  was  admitted  into  the  Chapter, 
and  soon  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  providing  church 
accommodation  for  his  parishioners  in  Glasthule.  Whilst 
looking  about  for  a  site,  he  meanwhile  ran  up  a  temporary 
wooden  chapel,  which  served  the  district  for  five  years.  At 
length,  in  September,  1866,  he  saw  his  way  to  convening  a 
public  meeting  in  the  temporary  chapel,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  providing  the  district  with  a  permanent 
church.  A  central  and  convenient  site  had  been  secured 
from  Mr.  James  Gorman,  a  parishioner,  though  at  a  heavy 
rent,  and  with  a  comparatively  short  lease.  £450  was 
subscribed  at  the  meeting,  and  the  first  stone  of  St.  J  oseph's 
was  laid  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  CuUen  on  May  30, 
1867.  Concerts,  lectures,  and  other  such  contrivances  for 
swelling  the  building  fund,  were  held  in  quick  succession, 
but  the  amount  of  the  contract  (over  £6,000)  was  yet  far 
from  being  realised.  In  the  beginning  of  1867,  the  Canon 
sent  off  his  brother.  Father  George  (who  since  1865  had  been 
Catholic  curate  of  Glasthule  in  succession  to  Father  Terence 
O'Reilly,  transferred  to  St.  James's)  to  collect  in  the  United 
States.  The  brothers  were  destined  never  to  meet  again  in 
this  world,  for,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  parishioners  and 
hosts  of  friends,  the  Canon  fell  ill  during  April,  1868,  and 
died  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  before  Father  George,  who 
hastened  his  return,  could  arrive  in  time  to  attend  his 
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funeral.  The  parish  was  not  left  long  vacant,  but  was 
quickly  filled  by : 

Very  Rev.  PATRICK  (CANON)  McCABE,  P.P., 
1868-1880. 

For  many  years  past  Father  McCabe  was  well  known  both 
in  Kingstown  and  Dalkey,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  people  in  his  new  capacity.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  appointment  he  was  introduced  into  the  Chapter,  and 
promptly  set  to  work  to  continue  the  efforts  of  his 
predecessor.  His  coadjutors  at  this  period  were  :  Fathers 
Pierce  O'Donnell  and  James  O'Reilly  in  Dalkey,  and  Father 
George  Harold  in  Glasthule.  He  did  not  occupy  the 
residence  at  Ballybrack,  but  preferred  to  rent  lodgings  in 
Glasthule.  On  July  19  he  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  to  help  on  the  building  of  the  church.  £170 
was  subscribed  at  the  meeting.  In  September,  Dr.  Moran, 
now  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  "  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  "  in  Dalkey  Church,  in 
furtherance  of  the  fimd,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a 
purse  of  sovereigns  was  presented  to  the  Parish  Priest  by  his 
old  admirers  in  Kingstown,  which  quickly  found  its  way 
into  St.  J oseph's  exchequer.  At  length,  the  new  church  was 
ready  for  opening,  and  on  October  10,  1869,  was  solemnly 
dedicated  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen;  Father  T. 
Burke,  O.P.,  preaching  the  Dedication  Sermon. 

This  interesting  ceremony  did  not  clear  the  debt  incurred 
on  its  erection,  but  private  loans  effected  by  the  parish  priest 
from  amongst  his  relatives  and  from  his  own  personal 
patrimony  (afterwards  cancelled  by  will),  reduced  it  to  almost 
vanishing  point.  His  next  work  was  to  provide  house 
accommodation  for  his  clergy. 

In  1869,  Father  George  Harold  occupied  the  house  at 
Ballybrack,  while  Father  D.  Heffernan,  who  had  been 
assisting  the  late  Parish  Priest  there,  moved  down  to  Glas- 
thule, to  be  soon  replaced  by  two  curates,  Fathers  Charles 
Maher  and  Gerald  Cummins.  With  the  aid  of  £1,000 
borrowed  from  the  Glebe  Loan  Department,  and  a  special 
collection  made  through  the  parish,  he  raised  up  the  very 
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commodious  parochial  houses  that  now  stand  beside  St. 
Joseph's. 

In  1873,  Father  C.  Maher  gave  place  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan, 
and  in  1875  Father  Cummins  being  moved  to  Dalkey,  vice 
Father  P.  O'Donnell  promoted  P.P.  of  Glendalough,  the 
Revs.  R.  Conlan  and  John  Kelly  were  located  in  Glasthule. 
In  1876  Father  George  Harold  was  promoted  P.P.  of 
Wicklow,  and  Father  Conlan  took  his  place  in  Ballybrack ; 
while  Father  C.  Maher  was  recalled  to  Glasthule.  In  1878 
Dr.  Ryan  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Walter  Hurley. 

On  January  14,  1880,  Canon  P.  McCabe  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward,  and  was  followed  in  his  charge  of  the 
parish  by 

Very  Rev.  GEORGE  (CANON)  HAROLD,  1880-1894. 

Father  George  was  heartily  welcomed  back  to  his  old  field 
of  labour,  and  his  first  care  was  to  pay  fitting  reverence  to 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  to  raise  some  monument  to  the  much  regretted  Canon 
McCabe,  and  the  beautiful  High  Altar  which  adorns  St. 
Joseph's  is  the  result  of  that  movement.  For  curates  he 
had — in  Glasthule,  Revs.  John  Kelly  and  Richard  Duggan, 
and  in  Dalkey,  Ftevs.  G.  Cummins  and  J ames  O'Reilly.  In 
March,  1882,  Father  Cummins  died,  when  Father  John  Kelly 
moved  up  to  Dalkey,  while  in  the  year  following,  Father 
O'Reilly,  who  had  been  identified  with  Dalkey  for  nearly 
forty  years,  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  felt 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  duty,  and  Father  M.  Butler  was 
sent  there  to  replace  him.  Rev.  Robert  Eaton  replaced 
Father  Kelly  in  Glasthule,  and  in  1887  Father  Deasy 
replaced  Father  Butler  in  Dalkey. 

In  1880  it  was,  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  migrated  with 
their  penitents  from  Glasthule  to  St.  Patrick's  Refuge, 
Crofton  Road,  Kingstown,  but  they  did  not  surrender  the 
charge  of  their  schools  in  Glasthule,  which  they  continue  to 
direct,  coming  up  from  Kingstown  every  day.  In  1906  they 
presented  for  religious  examination  over  300  children. 

In  January,  1894,  Canon  H;irold  fell  dead  with  tragic 
suddenness,  just  as  he  stood  up  from  his  breaK'fast  table.  It 
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gave  a  great  shock  to  the  parish,  and  was  the  cause  of  sincere 
regret.  On  his  death,  Bally  brack  was  detached  from  the 
parish,  and  to  the  now  reduced  limits  of  Glastliule  and 
Dalkey,  was  appointed  : — 

Very  Kev.  JOSEPH  (CANON)  MURRAY,  P.P.,  1894. 

Following  the  lines  of  Canon  Harold  in  similar  circum- 
stances, Father  Murray  determined  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  immediate  predecessor  by  some  memorial, 
and  it  happily  took  the  practical  form  of  a  new  boys'  school, 
called  therefrom  the  "  Harold  Memorial  School."  In 
Dalkey,  meanwhile,  great  activity  had  been  displayed  by  the 
curates  there,  cordially  supported  by  the  Parish  Priest,  to 
provide  a  parochial  residence  for  the  local  clergy.  This  was 
accomplished  in  a  very  short  time,  and  w^ithout  any  aid  from 
the  Glebe  Loan  Department,  so  that  it  is  subject  to  no 
charge  except  ground  rent,  In  1896,  Rev.  R.  Duggan  was 
promoted  Parish  Priest  of  Saggart,  and  was  replaced  in 
Glasthule  by  Father  Lockhart. 

The  Boarding  and  Day  (Intermediate)  Schools  of  the 
Loretto  Convent  in  Dalkey  continued  to  flourisli,  and, 
including  their  Primary  Schools,  presented  for  examination 
in  1906,  386  children,  whilst  the  Boys'  School  furnished  82 
additional.  The  gift  of  a  High  Altar  for  Dalkey  Church, 
and  of  one  side  altar,  induced  Father  Kelly  to  find  a  com- 
panion side  altar,  and  to  handsomely  decorate  the  church, 
so  that  Dalkey  stands  now  fully  equipped  with  church, 
schools,  and  parochial  residence.  In  1902  Father  R.  Eaton 
was*appointed  to  the  newly-erected  Parish  of  Monkstown, 
and  Father  Charles  Ridgewa}^  took  his  place  in  Glasthule. 
In  1 903  Father  Murray  was  promoted  to  a  stall  in  the 
Chapter,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Presentation  Brothers 
from  Cork  opened  their  fine  Intermediate  School  just  facing 
St.  Joseph's.  In  1905  Father  John  Kelly  was  promoted 
Parish  Priest  of  Sandyford,  and  was  replaced  in  Dalkey  by 
Father  J ohn  Healy. 

Lastly,  the  Canon  completed  St.  Joseph's  by  providing  a 
bell  hung  in  one  of  the  front  towers,  an  exceptionally  good 
organ,  and  by  a  style  of  decoration  of  the  interior  which 
adds  richness  and  colour  to  it,  and  relieves  it  from  the 
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condition  ox  gloominess  which  previously  formed  a  ground 
of  complaint. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  it  is  no 
small  gratification  to  look  back,  and  dwell  upon  the  marvel- 
lously rapid  development  which  marks  this  whole  district 
from  the  year  1825,  when  there  was  no  church  or 
chapel  in  Monkstown,  Kingstown,  Glasthule,  or  Dalkey, 
and,  behold  now,  in  the  year  1907,  the  truly  splendid  fanes 
which  minister  to  the  perpetuation  and  activities  of  the 
Faith,  in  this  prosperous  district  of  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Dublin.    To  God  be  thanks. 


SUCCESSION  OF  PARISH  PRIESTS. 
A.D.  1616-1829. 
1616.— Rev.  Turlough  O'Reilly. 
1650.^ — (Unknown). 
1680.— Very  Rev.  (Canon)  Talbot. 
1725.— (Unknown). 

1740  circa, — Very  Rev.  Peter  (Canon)  Cashol, 
1761. — Very  Rev.  John  (Canon)  Byrne. 
1770. — Very  Rev.  Denis  (Canon)  Doyle. 
1786.— Very  Rev.  Patrick  (Canon)  Doyle. 

Kingstown,  Etc. 
A.D.  1829-1907. 
1829.— Very  Rev.  B.  (Canon)  Sheridan. 
1863. — Very  Rev.  James  (Canon)  Cavanagh. 
1865.— Very  Rev.  Edward  (Canon)  M^Cabe,  V.Q. 

1879.  — Very  Rev.  Andrew  (Canon)  Quinn,  V.G. 
1885.— Very  Rev.  Nicholas  (Dean)  Walsh,  V.G. 
1902.— Very  Rev.  William  (Canon)  Murphy. 

Clasthule  and  Dalkey. 
A.D.  186.3-1907. 
1863.— Very  Rev.  John  (Canon)  Harold. 
1868.— Very  Rev.  Patrick  (Canon)  M'Cabe. 

1880.  — Very  Rev.  George  (Canon)  Harold. 
1894. — Very  Rev.  Joseph  (Canon)  Murray. 

Monkstown. 
A.D.  1902-1907. 
1902— Rev.  Robert  Eaton. 


IRELAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  OLIVER 
PLUNKET. 


I. 

THIS  little  book,  which  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  another  of  this  series  in  v/hich  the  Life  of 
Oliver  Plunket  is  fully  treated,  is  intended  to 
show  the  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  in  his  day.    To  do  this 
in  a  nnanner  which  will  make  the  story  comprehen- 
sible we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Reformation — that  is  to  say,  to  w^ell-nigh  a  hundred 
years  before  the  year  1629,  in  which  he  was  born.  In 
1534,  when  the  Reformation  began  in  England,  the 
English  sway  in  Ireland  extended  over  only  the 
County  Louth,  and  half  of  the  Counties  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Meath,  and  Wexford.    This  district  was 
called   the   English   Pale.     Beyond   these  narrow 
bounds  English  was  as  much  an  unknown  tongue  as 
Cherokee,  and  English  Law  was  as  little  in  force  as 
the  Laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire.    Outside  the  Pale 
the  country  was  governed  by  powerful  princes,  some 
of  them   Anglo-Norman,  such  as  the  Geraldines, 
Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond,  the  Butlers,  Earls  of 
Ormond  and  Ossory,  the  Burkes,  and  many  others.  ' 
These  are  called  in  history  the    Old  English,"  and — 
because  they  had  adopted  the  language,  manners  and 
customs   of   the   native    Irish  —  "the  Degenerate 
English."     Besides   these   there   were   the  native 
Princes,  such  as  the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone,  the  O'Don- 
nells  of  Tyrconnell,  and  very  many  others.  The 
Anglo-Normans  were  in  nominal  subjection  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  but,  like  the  native  princes,  acted 
in  all  respects  as  if  wholly  independent. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  twelve  counties  had  been 
marked  out  in  Leinster  and  Munster  for  English 
occupation  and  partly  occupied.  For  three  centuries 
from  that  time  there  had  been  no  more  marking  out. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  consort 
Philip  the  lands  of  Leix  and  Offaly  were  cleared  of 
the  O'Conors,  O'Mores,  and  O'Dempseys,  and 
divided  into  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  with  the 
names  of  the  chief  tov/ns  Philipstown  and  Mary- 
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borough  to  keep  us  in  memory  of  the  deed.  The 
next  lands  to  be  seized  were  those  of  the  O'Neill  in 
Ulster  and  of  the  Knight  of  the  Valley  in  Munster. 
Two  years  later  the  lands  of  the  White  Knight  in 
Munster  were  taken  up.  Next,  the  lands  of  Shane 
O'Neill  in  Antrim.  Then  those  of  Viscount  Baltinglass 
and  some  others,  and  in  the  following  year  came  the 
Desmond  forfeitures  (VVaterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry) 
in  Munster.  The  great  Earl  of  Desmond  was 
hunted  down  and  slain  ;  his  head  was  sent  to  rot  on 
a  spike  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  his  570,000 
acres  were  taken  and  planted  with  English  settlers — 
"  none  of  the  native  Irish  to  be  admitted."  The 
attempt  to  plant  the  County  Antrim  v/as  a  failure  ; 
the  plantation  of  the  Desmond  country  was  a  half 
success  ;  but  frightful  misery  and  bloodshed  accom- 
panied each  attempt.  Leland,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Ireland  which  was  published  in 
1773,  says  of  the  "  great  Desmond  waste  "  : — 

"  The  Southern  Province  seemed  to  be  totally  de- 
populated, and,  except  within  the  cities,  exhibited  an 
hideous  scene  of  famine  and  desolation." 

Those  who  got  grants  of  these  forfeited  lands  and 
undertook  to  plant  English  colonists  on  them  were 
called  "  undertak-^rs,"  The  poet  Spenser,  who  got  3,000 
acres,  was  one  of  these.  He  says,  speaking  of  what 
he  himself  had  seen  :  "  Notwithstanding  that  the 
same  [province  of  Munster]  was  a  most  rich  and 
plentiful  country,  full  of  corn  and  cattle,  yet  ere  one 
year  and  a  half  they  were  brought  to  such  wretched- 
ness that  any  stony  heart  would  rue  the  same.  Out 
of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glens  they  (the 
natives)  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  h^ndSy /or 
tlieir  legs  could  not  bear  them ;  they  looked  like 
anatomies  of  death,  they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out 
of  their  graves  ;  they  did  eat  the  dead  ca^'rion^  happy 
where  they  could  find  them,  yea,  arid  one  another  soon 
after ;  insomuch  as  the  very  carcasses  they  spared 
not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves  ....  In  short 
snace  there  was  none  almost  [of  the  living]  left,  and  a 
mo.:t  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly  left 
void  oi  man  and  beast." 
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It  was  boasted,  says  Mr,  Lecky,  a  Protestant  histo- 
rian, that  in  all  the  wide  territory  of  Desmond  not  a 
town,  castle,  village,  or  farmhouse  was  unburnt.  In 
six  months,  says  Mr.  Froude,  30,000  died  of  starva- 
tion alone  in  Munster,  and  Elizabeth  w^as  assured  that 
in  that  province  she  had  little  to  reign  over  except 
carcasses  and  ashes. 

And  Fynes  Moryson,  another  eye-witness,  who  was 
Secretary  to  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy,  says  of  the 
North  and  West  :— 

"  Because  I  have  often  made  mention  formerly  of 
our  destroying  the  rebels*  corn  [the  ripe  corn  they 
cut  and  burnt,  the  unripe  they  tore  up  by  the  rootsj, 
and  using  all  means  to  famish  them,  let  me  now  by 
two  or  three  examples  show  the  miserable  state  to 
which  they  were  thereby  reduced."  He  then  relates 
how  three  young  children  under  ten  were  seen  feeding 
on  the  flesh  of  their  mother  who  had  died  of  starvation 
some  days  before  !  "  No  spectacle,"  he  says,  "  was 
more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  especially 
in  the  wasted  countries,  than  to  see  multitudes  of 
these  poor  people  dead,  with  their  mouths  coloured 
green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they 
could  rend  above  the  ground  ! " 

In  another  place  he  explains  how  this  destitution 
arose  : — 

Our  captains,  and,  by  their  example,  the  common 
soldiers,  did  cut  down  with  their  swords  all  the  rebels' 
corn  to  the  value,  in  one  place,  of  ;^'io,ooo  and 
upwards — the  only  means  by  which  they  were  to 
live/' 

This  was  the  policy  pursued  all  through  the  reii^n 
of  Eiizabeth.  Sir  George  Carew  carried  it  out  in 
Munster,  destroying  crops  and  houses,  and  seizing 
cattle,  so  that  neither  food  nor  shelter  remained  for 
the  hapless  natives.  Mountjoy  did  the  same  in  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  until  large  portions  of  these  provinces 
were  turned  into  an  uninhabited  waste.  This  led  to 
the  rising  of  the  Earls  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  and 
eventually  to  their  flight  from  the  country,  upon 
which  six  counties  in  Ulster  were  at  once  sdzed  by 
the  English  Crown  and  planted  with  English 
Protestants    and    Scottish    Presbyterians.  Trinity 
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College  got  a  grant  of  30,000  acres  of  these  lands, 
and  holds  them  still.  The  Ulster  Plantation,  unlike 
the  others,  was  successfully  accomplished. 

"  From  Scotland  came  many  (of  these  planters)  and 
from  England  not  a  few,  yet  all  of  them  generally  the 
scum  of  both  nations  who  from  debt  or  breaking  or 
fleeing  from  justice  or  seeking  shelter,  came  hither 
hoping  to  be  without  fear  of  man's  justice  in  a  land 
where  there  was  nothing  or  but  little  as  yet  of  the 
fear  of  God."  (Letter  of  an  eye-witness  quoted  by 
Lecky,  Ireland  in  XVllI  Ce7itnry^  Vol.  I.,  p.  22). 

The  Plantation  of  Ulster  took  place  under  James 
I.,  who  for  the  first  time  made  English  law  the  law 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  His  introduction  of  English 
law  into  Ireland  unsettled  everything  relating  to  the 
possession  of  property,  particularly  in  Connaught  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pale.  James  took  advantage  of 
the  fact.  Persons  called  "  discoverers  "  were  employed 
to  improve  the  King's  revenue  by  finding  out  flaws  in 
the  title  by  which  land  was  held.  Such  a  title  as 
would  satisfy  English  law  was  not  always  producible. 
Some  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  lands  surrendered 
them  to  the  Crown  on  a  promise  to  have  them  re- 
granted  to  them,  at  a  rent,  which  promise  was  in 
many  cases  never  fulfilled.  Others  again  preserved 
their  property  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  Crown  or  by 
giving  the  "  discoverer "  blackmail.  But  with  the 
assistance  of  the  forger  and  the  perjurer  (and  some 
became  perjurers  through  fear  of  torture)  evidence 
enough  as  to  flaws  was  procured  by  the  Crown  to 
enable  it  to  seize  a  large  portion  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts in  Leinster.  We  shall  refer  to  Connaught  later 
on.  In  the  midst  of  the  harassing  unrest  caused  by 
tliis  policy,  James  died  and  left  a  miserable  inherit- 
ance to  his  son  Charles  I. 


II. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
country  from  another  point  of  view.  How  did  it 
stand  as  regards  the  religion  which  St.  Patrick 
brought  to  its  shores  and  which  no  heresy  had  ever 
tainted  ?  It  stood  like  a  rock  in  a  boiling  flood. 
Wind  and  wave  spent  their  fury  on  it  in  vain.  Our 
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countrymen  did,  it  is  true,  suffer  the  loss  of  everything 
temporal,  but  the  precious  pearl  for  which  a  man 
shall  sell  all  that  he  hath,  they  still  preserved.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  not  easy  at  first  for 
the  unlearned  to  perceive  that  the  form  of  religion 
was  changed.  The  substitution  of  the  King  for  the 
Pope  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  was  practically 
the  only  change,  and  that  did  not  come  prominently 
before  the  simple  faithful.  The  Holy  Mass  was  duly 
celebrated  and  the  Sacraments  were  validly  adminis- 
tered and  received.  Nevertheless  after  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  of  1539,  and  the  nomination  by 
Henry  to  vacant  sees  of  six  or  seven  Englishmen  as 
Bishops  (married  men,  too),  it  became  obvious  even 
to  the  dullest  that  something  very  odd  had  happened. 
The  work  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  as 
unmistakable.  "  They  destroyed  the  religious  orders," 
exclaimed  the  Four  Masters.  "  They  broke  down 
the  monasteries,  and  sold  their  roofs  and  bells  from 
Aran  of  the  Saints  to  the  Iccian  Sea  ! "  They 
burned  the  images,  shrines,  and  relics  of  the  saints  • 
they  destroyed  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Trim  and 
the  staff  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  in  the  hand  of  St. 
Patrick." 

In  Elizabeth's  reign  matters  were  much  worse.  It 
would  be  tedious  even  to  enumerate  the  various 
statutes  against  religion,  but  here  are  some  of  the 
enactments : — To  assert  that  the  Pope  was  head  of 
the  Church — penalty,  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and 
chattels,  aud  death  by  hanging,  drawing  and  quarter- 
ing. To  refuse  the  oath  acknowledging  the  Queen's 
supremacy  in  spiritual  matters — penalty  (for  the  first 
offence),  the  same  as  under  the  statute  of  Premunire, 
viz.,  outlawry,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  and 
imprisonment ;  to  refuse  it  a  second  time — penalty, 
death  by  hanging,  drawing  and  quartering.  To 
become  a  Catholic  after  having  been  a  Protestant 
was  treason;  to  convert  another  to  the  faith  was 
treaso7i.  To  say  or  hear  Mass — penalty,  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.  Not  going  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  where  now  there  was  no  Mass  nor  anything 
resembling  it — penalty,  £20  fine  per  month  (equal  to 
;^ioo  of  our  present  money).    To  have  in  the  house 
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a  schoolmaster  who  did  not  go  to  the  Protestant 
Church — fine,  £io  per  month.  Anyone  persistently 
refusing  to  go  to  the  Protestant  Church  lost  two- 
thirds  of  his  lands.  Penalty  for  not  informing  on 
oneself — i  mprisonment. 

When  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted  the  victims 
were  first  hanged,  then  cut  down  alive,  dismembered^ 
ripped  open  ;  their  bowels  were  burnt  before  their 
agonising  eyes  ;  they  were  then  beheaded  and  quar- 
tered !  Dr.  O'Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
was  urged  by  Sir  William  Drury  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  who  refused,  was  first  tortured  by 
having  his  legs  thrust  into  jackboots  filled  with  quick- 
lime and  water  until  they  were  burnt  to  the  bone, 
and  then  he  was  hanged  on  a  gallows.  Before  the 
holy  Bishop  died  he  summoned  Drury  to  meet  him. 
at  the  Judgment  Seat  of  God  in  ten  days,  to  answer 
there  for  all  his  crimes  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 
Within  that  time  Drury  died  in  terrible  torments. 

Curry  in  his  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland 
mentions  a  few  who  were  killed  with  the  sword  (some 
of  them  at  the  altar),  or  shot,  or  tortured,  or  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  being  religious,  for  saying 
Mass,  &c.,  &c.,  yet  his  list  contains  twenty-eight 
names.  Carevv  himself  says  in  Pacata  Hibernia  that 
when  on  a  foray  or  in  actual  war  there  was  one  class 
of  men  to  whom  the  soldiers  never  gave  quarter  :  these 
were  the  Romish  priests. 

In  spite  of  all  this  persecution,  the  transfer  and 
plunder  of  Ecclesiastical  Property  were  the  only 
Reformation  effected  at  Elizabeth's  death. 

When  James  came  to  the  throne  Catholics  looked 
for  better  things,  and  began  openly  to  practise  their 
religion.  They  again  took  possession  of  their  own 
churches  in  many  places.  How  great  was  their 
amazement  to  find  that  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  a  greater  persecutor  than  any  who  had 
preceded  him  !  He  issued  a  proclamation  containing 
an  avowal  of  his  own  personal  detestation  of  Popery, 
he  put  in  force  all  over  the  country  the  penal  laws  of 
former  reigns,  and  banished  all  priests  from  the 
kingdom.  Sir  John  Burke,  of  Brittas,  was  hanged  at 
Limerick    for    harbouring   priests  ;  Dr.  O'Devany 
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Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  hanged,  cut  down 
alive,  his  bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  while  he  stil. 
lived,  after  which  his  body  was  quartered.  His 
offence  was  that  he  was  a  Bishop.  The  public  hang- 
man of  Dublin,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
carry  out  this  sentence  on  a  Bishop,  fled  from  the  city 
by  night,  and  an  English  muiderer  then  in  prison  was 
pardoned  on  condition  of  filling  the  dreadful  office. 

But  the  most  fiendish  and  successful  of  all  the 
penal  laws  up  to  this  date  was  that  by  which  James 
revived  and  reconstituted  the  Court  of  Wards.  This 
Court  took  forcible  possession  of  the  property  and 
persons  of  all  Catholics  whose  fathers  died  while  they 
were  under  twenty-one.  It  seized  the  Catholic  orphan 
while  of  tender  years,  occasionally  sent  him  to 
England  to  be  reared,  but  always  reared  him  as  a 
Protestant  !  "A  Catholic  landlord,"  says  Mr.  Lecky, 
a  Protestant,  "  who  in  those  evil  days  clung  to  his 
religion  was  probably  actuated  by  a  deep  and  fervent 
conviction.  But  if  he  happened  to  be  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness  while  his  children  were  minors  he  had 
the  inexpressible  misery  of  knowing  that  he  could 
not  leave  them  to  the  care  of  his  wife  or  of  any 
Catholic  friend,  but  that  the  Chancellor  was  bound  to 
provide  them  with  a  Protestant  guardian  whose  first 
duty  was  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  creed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  an  enactment  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  a  keener  pang." 

Among  the  noble  families  thus  perverted  were  the 
Fitzgeralds  and  the  Butlers.  Walter  Butler,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  nicknamed  Walter  of  the 
Rosaries  on  account  of  his  piety,  had  his  estates 
taken  from  him  in  the  most  unscrupulous  fashion  by 
James  I.,  who  gave  them  to  Preston,  recently  made 
Earl  of  Desmond.  Walter's  son,  Sir  Thomas,  was  a 
^  Catholic  too.  So  also  was  his  grandson  James 
Butler.  But  when  Sir  Thomas  and  his  son  Jamos 
were  coming  to  Ireland  in  1619  Sir  Thomas  was  un- 
happily drowned  off  Skerries,  whereupon  James 
Butler,  then  aged  9,  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Court 
of  Wards  and  reared  a  Protestant  by  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  How  much  misery  and 
bloodshed  in  both   England  and  Ireland  this  one 
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perversion  occasioned  will  never  be  known.  But  it  is 
probable,  as  we  shall  try  later  on  to  show,  that 
Charles  I.  would  never  have  lost  his  throne  and  his 
head,  nor  Cromwell  have  ever  been  seen  in  Ireland,  if 
James  Butler,  twelfth  Earl  (and  afterwards  Duke)  of 
Ormond  had  kept  the  Catholic  faith, 

III. 

Charles  I.  had  been  intended  for  the  Church,  and 
would  have  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
through  the  early  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  was 
called  to  the  throne  instead.  His  reign  was  one  long 
struggle  with  his  English  Parliament.  We  should 
not  refer  to  that  struggle  here  if  it  were  not  that 
the  exigencies  due  to  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  king 
profoundly  influenced  everything  in  Ireland. 

We  have  said  that  the  introduction  of  English  law 
into  Ireland  unsettled  everything  relating  to  property. 
It  did  so,  for  instance,  in  Connaught.  The  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  Connaught  had  in  a  panic  surrendered 
their  estates  to  the  Crown.  They  had  received  them 
back  under  new  titles  good  in  English  law,  but 
subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  rents.  These  rents 
they  had  punctually  paid,  but  they  omitted  to  take 
out  the  formal  patents.  This  was  a  grave  defect,  but 
it  was  remedied  by  King  James,  who  granted  new 
patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  The  fees 
(£3,000)  for  registering  these  patents  were  paid,  but 
through  the  neglect  of  the  Government  in  Dublin  the 
patents  were  never  registered.  On  the  ground  of  this 
flaw,  for  which  the  Government  alone  was  respon- 
sible, the  titles  of  all  the  estates  in  Connaught,  though 
guaranteed  under  tJie  king's  broad  seal,  were  pro- 
nounced invalid  and  the  estates  were  held  to  belong 
to  the  Crown.  "  The  security  of  property  was  shaken 
to  the  very  foundation  "  (Lccky). 

In  these  circumstances  an  offer  of  20,000  was 
made  to  King  Charles — who  was  always  in  need  of 
money — on  condition  that  he  would  grant  certain 
"Graces" — fifty-one  in  number.  The  chief  of  these 
were : 

I.  That  titles  to  estates  be  confirmed  notwithstand- 
ing technical  flaws,  in  all  cases  where  the  estates  had 
been  held  in  undisturbed  possession  for  60  years. 
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2.  That  the  grievous  oppression  of  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Cathoh'c  subjects  be  mercifully  considered. 

The  Kin^  plighted  his  word  to  grant  the  "  Graces," 
and  took  the  money.  But  when  it  came  to  granting 
the  "Graces"  he  withheld  the  two  important  ones 
quoted  above. 

In  1633  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford, 
came  as  Lord  Deputy,  and  set  about  raising  money 
for  the  King.  He  cajoled  and  bullied  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  out  of  ;^300,ooo  by  promising  in  the 
King's  name  that  the'*  Graces"  would  be  granted, 
and  by  threatening  that  if  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming the  penal  laws  would  be  rigorously  applied. 
Of  course  the  "  Graces  "  were  not  granted.  Strafford's 
unofficial  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  only 
a  temporary  policy.  His  real  mind  we  know  from  his 
letters,  and  that  was  to  have  but  one  religion  in  the 
country — viz.,  the  High  Church  form  of  Anglicanism 
then  recently  invented  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

It  had  become  clear  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  native 
population  that  the  old  system  of  "  rooting  them  out  " 
from  the  soil  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  that  the  land  which  remained  to  them  was 
marked  as  a  prey  by  hungry  adventurers.  It  had 
become  clear  to  them  that  no  loyalty,  no  submission, 
no  concession  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  no 
promises  or  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  of  any  avail  to  avert  the  doom  which 
now  hung  in  perpetual  menace  over  the  native  race. 

This  language  may  seem  strong  to  those  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times,  but 
in  the  entire  paragraph  we  have  merely  quoted  Mr. 
Lecky.  This  Protestant  historian  writes  :  "  There 
was  but  one  thing  which  they  (the  Irish)  valued  more 
than  their  land  (their  religion),  and  that  also  was  in 

peril  Before  them  lay  the  gloom.y  and 

almost  certain  prospect  of  banishment  from  the  land 
which  remain-ed  to  them,  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
religion  which  was  fast  becoming  the  passion  as  well 
as  the  consolation  of  their  lives,  of  the  sentence  of 
death  directed  against  any  priest  who  dared  to  pray 
beside  their  bed  of  death.  To  the  most  sober  and 
unimpassioned  judgment  these  fears  were  reasonable." 
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And  even  the  cold  and  critical  Hallam  (a  Protes- 
tant likewise)  says  the  causes  of  the  Rebellion  were 
to  be  found  "  in  the  two  great  sins  of  the  English 
Government,  in  the  penal  laws  as  to  religion,  which 
pressed  on  almost  the  whole  people,  and  in  the 
systematic  iniquity  which  despoiled  them  of  their 
possessions." 

Nay,  more,  when  the  poet  Milton,  at  the  command 
of  the  English  Parliament  wrote  his  Eikonoklastes 
(the  Image  Breaker)  to  defend  the  regicides  against 
the  charges  contained  in  the  Eikon  Basilike  (the 
Royal  Image)  which  latter  book  was  for  a  time  attri- 
buted to  Charles  himself,  he  quotes  the  king  as  justi- 
fying the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention gives  passages  like  these  from  the  Royal 
image  : 

The  Insurrection  was  due  to  the  preposterous 
rigour  and  unreasonable  severity,  the  covetous  zeal 
and  icncharztable  fury  of  some  men,  and  to  the  fear  of 
2itter  exth'pationl' 

The  country  in  these  miserable  circumstances  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  left  but  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  Scottish  Presbyterians  had  taken  this  step  the 
year  before  with  infinitely  less  provocation,  and  had 
successfully  resisted  the  attempt  to  force  Laud's 
Bishops  and  religion  upon  them.  Indeed  a  little 
later  they  succeeded  in  imposing  their  own  religion 
upon  England,  and  Presbyterianism  was  for  a  time 
the  estabiished  religion  there.  In  Ireland  a  risings 
was  fixed  for  23rd  October,  1641,  and  took  place  on 
the  appointed  day.  Dublin  Castle  and  certain  other 
strong  places  throughout  the  country  were  to  have 
been  seized.  Some  of  the  strongholds  were  seized, 
but  Dublin  Castle  was  not.  The  "  informer"  did  his 
accustomed  work,  and  that  part  of  the  scheme  mis- 
carried. 

The  leaders  of  the  Insurrection  were  Rory  O'More 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  neither  of  them  a  military 
man.  In  a  week  all  Ulster  was  in  their  hands,  and 
almost  without  bloodshed.  The  fable  of  an  Irish 
massacre  of  Protestants — for  a  fable  it  is — was  in- 
vented by  the  English  Parliament  to  excite  odium 
against  the  kmg,  whose  partisans  the  "  rebels  were. 
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For  two  months  after  the  rising  the  letters  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  of  Ormond,  and  of  others  in  Dublin, 
contain  no  reference  to  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Lecky 
says  :  "  It  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  this  statement 
of  a  sudden  surprise,  immediately  followed  by  a 
general  and  organised  massacre,  is  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely untrue."  We  may  consequently  leave  the 
"  massacre  "  alone  and  proceed  with  our  story. 

The  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale  were  not  concerned  in 
the  rising.  Indeed,  they  applied  to  the  Government 
for  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the  rebels/' 
but  were  refused,  and  ordered  to  leave  Dublin  with'n 
twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  death:  It  became  plain 
that  the  Lords  Justices,  who  ruled  Ireland  in  the 
interest  of  the  English  Parliament  rather  than  of  the 
king,  wanted  to  compel  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  to  join 
the  Insurrection. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Lords  Justices  were 
effectual.  The  lords  of  Leinster  rose,  Munster 
followed,  and  within  two  months  all  Ireland,  except 
Dublin,  Drogheda,  Cork,  Youghal,  Bandon,  and 
Kinsale,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Mean- 
while the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Sir  Charles  Coote  led 
the  English  forces  in  forays  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  and  at  Swords,  Raheny,  Clontarf,  and  in 
Wicklow  and  in  various  other  places  later  on,  the 
latter  earned  for  himself  undying  infamy  as  the 
perpetrator  of  atrocities.  Little  children  were  carried 
aloft  writhing  on  the  pikes  of  his  cruel  soldiery. 
Coote  said  he  liked  such  frolics  mightily  '  "  Sir 
George  Monro,  a  Parliam.entary  General,  with  2,500 
men,  came  over  from  Scotland  to  assist  the  Ulster 
"  planters."  But  a  greater  than  he  or  than  any  other 
of  the  generals  engaged  in  the  war,  not  excepting  the 
great  General  Monk,  the  restorer  of  Charles  II.,  was 
coming  home  from  the  Continent  to  assist  the  Irish. 
This  was  that  Don  Eugenio  O'Neill,  then  60  years  of 
age,  who  two  years  previously  had,  to  the  amazement 
of  Europe,  with  1,500  men  (400  of  them  Irish), 
defended  Arras,  an  unfortified  town  in  Flanders, 
against  three  Marshals  of  France,  the  great  Conde, 
and  100,000  men  !  We  know  him  less  by  his  Spanish 
title  than  by  the  name  of 

OWEN  ROE. 
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IV. 

Before  this  the  Roman  Cathoh'c  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  with  the  heads  of  several  reHgious  orders 
Qesuits,  Franciscans,  etc.),  had  met  in  Council  at 
Kilkenny.  They  declared  the  war  lawful  and  just, 
drew  up  a  form  of  oath  to  bind  all  the  confederated 
Catholics  to  allegiance  to  King  Charles,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  lives,  just  liberties, 
and  possessions  of  all  those  taking  the  oath.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  of  the  gentry  was  held  24th  October,  1642,  Eleven 
spiritual  and  14  temporal  peers  and  226  commoners, 
representing  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  of  every  race — 
Celt,  and  Norman,  and  Saxon — assembled  and  chose  a 
provisional  government, and  named  Lord  Mountgarret 
President,  Owen  Roe  general  of  the  Ulster  Army,  and 
Preston  general  of  the  Army  of  Leinster, 

In  1645  the  great  Nuncio,  John  Baptist  Rinuccini, 
Prince  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  came  to  Ireland  with  the 
blessing  of  InnocentX.,  and  with  arms  and  money.  The 
supreme  Council  of  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny  re- 
ceived him  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  high  dignity. 

The  state  of  parties  now  was  this.  In  England 
there  were  the  King  and  his  party  (the  Royalists), 
and  the  Parliamentary  Party  in  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions :  Presbyterians,  Independents,  &c.  But  in 
Ireland  there  were  four  parties:  The  Old  Irish 
(Catholics),  the  Anglo-Irish  (Catholics),  the  Royalist 
(Protestants),  and  the  Parliamentary  Puritans  (Presby- 
terians mainly),  A  representative  man  of  each  of  these 
was — I.  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  supported  by  Rinuccini ; 
2.  Colonel  Preston,  Brother  of  Lord  Gormanstown, 
set  up  in  rivalry  to  Owen  Roe ;  3,  The  Earl  of 
Ormond,  acting  for  the  King,  but  playing  him  false 
through  his  hatred  of  Popery  ;  and  4.  General  Monro, 
a  King's  officer  who  had  turned  Parliamentarian. 

(Jrmond  was  given  ;^30,ooo  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  lead  the  Royalist  Protestants  against  Monro. 
He  traitorously  held  back  ;  probably  he  was  waiting 
to  see  what  would  happen  in  England.  But  in 
June,  1646,  Owen  Roe  marched  northwards,  crossed 
the  Blackwatcr  into  Tyrone,  and  drew  up  with  5,000 
foot  and  500  horse  at  Bcnburb,  about  7  miles  distant 
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from  Armagh.  The  Scotch  under  Monro  advanced 
7,000  strong  to  meet  him.  Simultaneously  another 
force  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart  approached  to 
surprise  the  Irish  General  in  the  rear.  It  was  Stewart, 
however,  who  was  surprised.  Owen  detached  400 
picked  horse  under  Brian  Roe  and  Owen  Doherty. 
These  fell  on  Stewart  so  unexpectedly  and  made  so 
furious  an  onset  that  the  general  was  convinced  Owen 
Roe  and  his  whole  arm}^  were  upon  them.  *'  They 
turned  tayle,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  Irish  horse  for  miles  with  in- 
credible slaughter.  Brien  Roe  then  led  his  men  back 
to  the  main  body.  Owen  Roe,  meanwhile,  was  fight- 
ing against  time.  He  bade  his  men  kneel  down  while 
Father  Boethius  Egan,  a  Franciscan  friar,  heard  their 
brief  confession  and  absolved  them,  granting  them  in 
case  of  death  a  plenary  indulgence,  which  the  Nuncio, 
as  Papal  Legate,  had  empowered  him  to  give. 
Owen  then  addresssed  them  at  some  length,  but 
gave  no  order  to  advance.  Charge  after  charge 
was  repelled  ;  the  cannon  which  Munro  had  with 
him  (Owen  had  none)  played  incessantly  on  the 
defenders  of  the  pass  but  to  no  avail.  Repeated 
entreaties  to  permit  a  pike  charge  were  addressed 
to  Owen  in  vain.  At  last  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  w^hen  Brian  Roe  had  returned, 
and  when  the  declining  sun  was  in  his  enemies'  eyes, 
he  called  his  staff  about  him  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
pass  the  word  along  the  line,  Sanaa  Maria,  and  in 
ihe  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  charge  for  the  old  land ! "  With  a 
mighty  shout  the  Irish  army  pressed  forward,  swarmed 
up  the  hill  on  which  the  English  battery  was  set. 
They  were  ridden  down  by  the  Scottish  cavalry,  but 
the  foot  soldiers  opened  their  ranks,  the  Irish  cavalry 
passed  through  and  cut  the  Scottish  cavalry  to  pieces. 
The  rout  of  the  cavalry  threw  the  English  foot  into 
disorder,  which  was  converted  into  a  stampede  by  the 
onward  rush  of  the  victorious  Irish. 

Seventy  of  Owen's  men  were  killed,  but  of  the 
Parliamentary  army  3,243.  In  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
slain  were  found  papers  showing  that  Ormond,  the 
Royalist  Ormond,  had  been  assistino;  Monro,  and  was 
to  join  forces  with  him  after  Owen  Roe  was  defeated !- 
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Ormondes  anti-Catholic  sympathies  were  already 
separating  hinn  from  the  fortunes  of  King  Charles. 

While  all  Ireland  was  rejoicing  at  the  great  victory 
at  Benburb,  it  was  discovered  that  Ormond,  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Anglo-Irish  landlords  of  the  Confederation  in 
Kilkenny.  Terms  in  some  respects  favourable  to  tJmn^ 
but  unfavourable  to  the  native  Irish,  were  agreed  to. 
Rinuccini,  who  dissented  strongly,  called  Owen  Roe 
to  his  assistance.  Ormond  reached  Kilkenny  first — 
he  was  nearer  to  it ;  and  Rinuccini  fled  to  Waterford. 
But  when  news  arrived  that  Owen  had  entered  the  Pale 
and  was  marching  on  Kilkenny,  Ormond  went  back  to 
Dublin  with  twice  the  speed  with  which  he  had  come. 

But  why  pursue  the  painful  story  further  ?  By 
diplomacy  Ormond  got  the  Confederation  into  his 
power  and  dissolved  it.  The  King  was  executed 
almost  simultaneously  ;  and  Rinuccini,  the  firm  and 
constant  friend  of  the  native  Irish,  with  whom  from 
the  first  he  had  allied  himself  on  account  of  their 
unmerited  sufferings  and  their  undying  attachment  to 
the  faith — Rinuccini,  despairing  of  the  country  on 
account  of  its  dissensions,  left  it.  Owen  Roe  still 
held  out ;  but  when  Owen  was  on  his  bed  of  death 
Ormond  came  to  terms  with  him — terms  which,  years 
before,  Ormond  had  had  full  powers  to  grant,  but  had 
withheld.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  October,  1649, 
but  it  was  now  too  late,  Cromwell,  on  behalf  of  the 
Parliament,  had  been  in  the  country  for  some  weeks 
previously.  Owen  kept  his  part  of  the  treaty  ;  he 
sent  6,000  men,  under  his  nephew  Hugh,  to  Ormondes 
assistance,  and  a  few  days  later  (6th  November,  1649) 
he  died.  Cromwell  in  the  month  of  September  had 
laid  siege  to  Drogheda.  After  breaches  were  made 
in  the  walls  by  powerful  artillery,  the  Cromwellians, 
12,000  strong,  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  brave 
defenders  drove  them  back  in  disorder  three  several 
times,  but,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  they  yielded  on 
a  promise  of  quarter.  The  moment  the  town  was  in 
his  hands  Cromwell  gave  the  word  for  indiscriminate 
slaughter !  The  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's  Church 
ran  red  with  blood  ;  three  thousand  men  and  an 
unknown  number  of  women  and  children  were 
massacred  in  the  five  days  during  which  the  town 
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was  given  up  to  the  soldiery.  Lord  Clarendon  says  : 
**The  whole  army  executed  all  manner  of  cruelty,  and 
put  every  man  that  related  to  the  garrison,  and  all 
the  citizens  who  were  Irish,  man,  woman  and  child, 
to  the  sword."  Cromwell  himself  says  one  thousand 
were  slain  in  St.  Peter's  Church  alone. 

Trim,  Dundalk,  Carlingford  and  Newry  surrendered 
through  terror,  and  by  ist  October  Cromwell  was  at 
the  gates  of  Wexford,  Treachery  gave  the  place  into 
his  power,  and  the  carnage  of  Drogheda  was  repeated. 

The  following  year  (1650)  he  besieged  Clonmel. 
The  town  was  defended  by  Hugh  O'Neill,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  Owen  Roe  seems  to  have  descended. 
Ormond,  who  looked  upon  a  defence  as  hopeless,  had 
withdrawn  all  his  forces  except  a  small  body  of 
cavalry.  He  also  carried  off  most  of  the  ammunition. 
Hugh  had  only  1,500  men  when  Cromwell  summoned 
the  town.  The  besiegers  planted  their  artillery  and 
opened  fire  ;  simultaneously  Cromwell  made  an  offer 
of  ^500  to  Major  Fennell,  who  was  in  command  of 
Ormond's  cavalry  inside  the  town.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  A  gate  was  to  be  left  open  for  the  entrance 
of  500  of  the  enemy.  But  the  vigilance  of  Hugh 
O'Neill  foiled  the  scheme.  Finding  that  his  Ulster 
men  had  been  removed  from  this  gate  he  arrested 
Fennell,  allowed  the  gate  to  be  left  open,  but  planted 
an  ambush.  When  the  500  entered,  the  gate  was  shut 
and  every  man  of  them  was  put  to  the  sword.  Later 
on  when  the  grand  assault  came  Hugh  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  His  preparations  for  it  were  so  skilful 
that  he  sickened  Cromwell  of  Irish  campaigning.  The 
only  occasion  on  which  the  Invincible  Ironsides  were 
ever  defeated  was  this.  The  siege  cost  Cromwell 
2,500  men,  and  in  a  week  he  returned  to  England, 
leaving  Ireton  in  command.  Hugh  O'Neill  did  not 
surrender.  He  fought  till  his  ammunition — diminished 
by  the  treachery  of  Ormond — was  exhausted;  he  then 
retreated  silently  from  the  town  and  went  to  Limerick. 
The  Fennell  who  failed  to  betray  Clonmel  succeeded 
in  betraying  Limerick.  He  turned  the  guns  of  the 
castle  on  the  town,  which  had  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender  to  Ireton.  Among  the  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre which  followed  was  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Emly, 
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Dr.  O'Brien.  On  the  scaffold  he  told  Ireton  to  pre- 
pare for  an  immediate  death.  Within  a  few  days 
Ireton  was  taken  with  the  plague,  and  in  his  dying 
agony  exclaimed  :  "  It  was  not  I  but  the  Council  that 
condemned  him  to  death.  I  could  have  saved  his  life, 
but  it  would  give  displeasure  to  my  friends.  Oh  !  that 
I  had  never  met  that  Popish  bishop  ! " 

Says  Mr.  Prendergast  : — 
Ireland  now  lay  void  as  a  wilderness.  Five-sixths 
of  her  people  had  perished.  Women  and  children 
were  found  daily  perishing  in  ditches,  starved.  The 
bodies  of  many  wandering  orphans  whose  fathers  had 
embarked  for  Spain  and  whose  mothers  had  died  of 
famine  were  preyed  upon  by  wolves.  In  the  years 
1652  and  1653  the  plague  and  famine  had  swept 
away  whole  counties,  so  that  a  man  might  travel 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  not  see  a  living  creature. 
Man,  beast,  and  bird  were  all  dead  or  had  quit  these 
desolate  places."  Between  165 1  and  1654,  50,000 
Irish  soldiers  left  the  country  and  took  service  with 
Spain,  France,  Poland,  and  Venice.  Their  wives  and 
children  who  remained  at  home  vv^ere  exported  to  the 
West  Indies  and  sold  as  slaves.  Sixty  thousand  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  into  bondage  in  these  Crom- 
wellian  years.  By  ist  May,  1654,  all  the  Irish  who 
yet  remained,  blacksmiths,  some  other  tradesmen, 
and  small  cottiers  excepted,  were  ordered  into 
Connaught  or  Clare, 

Four  years  later  Cromwell  died,  and  the  mon- 
archy was  restored  under  Charles  II.  The  Irish 
thought  that  as  they  had  fought  so  long  against  the 
Puritans  and  in  the  King's  interest  they  would  now 
reap  the  reward  of  so  much  sacrifice.  In  this  they 
were  mistaken.  An  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed 
confirming  the  new  settlers  in  their  estates.  To 
pursue  this  history  farther  is  not  necessary.  Some 
topics,  such  as  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Church  during  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  remain  to  be  treated,  but  they 
could  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  and  they  arc  besides 
adequately  dealt  with  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Plunket, 
to  which  this  chapter  of  Irish  history  is  an  intro- 
duction 
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POOR  CLARES  IN  IRELAND. 

Persecution  and  spoliation  in  penal  times  have  deprived 
us  of  most  of  the  records  that  might  form  a  portion 
of  the  hagiography  of  our  people — but  sufficient  details 
have  been  preserved  to  prove  that  in  no  country  in 
Christendom  has  "  persecution  for  justice  sake  "  been 
endured  with  greater  courage  than  in  holy  Ireland. 
The  annals  of  religious  houses  have  been  in  many  cases 
reduced  to  mere  disjointed  fragments,  the  custom  of 
the  persecutors  having  been,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
inmates,  to  pillage  and  destroy  all  papers  and  books, 
and  finally  burn  down  the  monastery  or  convent. 
Under  these  difficulties  it  seems  little  short  of  miraculous 
that  the  Irish  Poor  Clares  should  have  preserved  any 
of  their  records,  as  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  they 
were  literally  hunted  from  place  to  place. 

The  story  of  Catholic  Ireland  under  persecution  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  But  we  would  fain 
remind  our  readers  that,  while  the  priests  and  religious 
Orders  suffered  and  died  for  the  faith,  while  spoliation 
and  confiscation  overwhelmed  the  gentry  ;  while  for 
Catholics,  education  as  well  as  religion  was  banned, 
and  the  young  men  of  noble  lineage  fled  across  the  seas 
to  join  the  armies  of  Spain  and  France  ;  there  still 
remained  a  fair  remnant  of  our  race  in  this  "  green 
island  in  the  Western  ocean  "  who  pined  for  freedom  to 
practise  their  religion,  and  craved  the  culture  and 
education  proper  to  their  high  station.  Of  these  many 
were  chosen  souls  who  had  heard  the  Divine  call  of  the 
Master,  "  leave  all  things  and  follow  Me."    So  it  came 
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to  pass  that  there  was  not  only  the  flight  of  the  young 
chivalry,  but  the  flitting  of  the  doves  who  "  flew  on 
white  pinions  over  the  sea,"  to  seek  a  spot  in  some 
Catholic  land  where  they  could  fold  their  wings,  and, 
cloistered  from  the  world,  devote  their  Hves  to  God  in 
penance  and  prayer.  Those  who  had  heard  the  Divine 
call  were  at  first  satisfied  to  enter  any  rehgious  Order, 
whose  doors  would  hospitably  open  to  receive  them, 
so  that  soon  Irish  and  English  ladies  were  dispersed 
through  the  various  convents  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  But  these  arrangements  could  not  last. 
Soon  the  attraction  to  each  special  vocation  made  itself 
felt  within  the  soul,  and  in  addition  to  the  dissimilarity  of 
character,  the  language,  and  mode  of  life  rendered  a  change 
necessary.  These  difficulties,  accentuated  as  they  must 
have  been  by  the  need  of  a  Confessor  who  spoke  their 
own  language,  were  obviated  in  the  course  of  time  by 
the  establishment  of  separate  convents  for  the  English- 
speaking  nuns. 

Gravelines  (Nazareth). 

This  Was  accomplished  under  almost  insurmount 
able  difficulties,  in  1604  by  an  extern  Sister  attached 
to  the  Walloon  Poor  Clare  Convent  of  St.  Omers, 
Mistress  Mary  Ward,^  as  she  is  named  in  the 
quaint  manner  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  a  good 
old  Yorkshire  family,  and  possessed  of  ample  means. 
Mistress  Ward  spent  money  lavishly  in  her  efforts 
for  the  provision  of  convents  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
English  and  Irish  nuns  dispersed  through  the  religious 
houses  of  France,  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.  Having 
learned  that  a  large  piece  of  ground  had  been  bequeathed 
for  the  founding  of  a  monastery  at  Gravelines,  she 
succeeded  in  getting  permission  from  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  erect  a  house  for  the  Order 
of  St.  Clare  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  rehgious 
should  not  live  exclusively  on  alms. 

The  new  convent, called  Nazareth,  was  taken  possession 
of  at  Eastertide,  1609,  with  a  foundation  of  five  nuns 

*  Sec  note  at  end,  pngo  26. 
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from  St.  Omer.  These  were  Mother  Mary  Stephenie 
Gough,  Abbess,  Sister  Mary  Darrell,  and  her  cousin, 
Sister  Glare  Fowler.  The  other  two  nuns  were  lay- 
sisters,  of  whose  names  we  find  no  mention.  A  copy  of 
the  Constitutions  was  obtained  from  one  of  the 
old  Spanish  convents  of  the  Order  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Clare,  and  Was  sent  to  Mary 
Ward  by  the  saintly  Jane  Dormer,  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Feria,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Mary  the 
Catholic. 

In  1610,  We  find  that  the  first  nuns  professed  at 
Gravelines  were  Mary  Parker,  Frances  Wollaston,  C.  M. 
Tillesdlyj  Agnes  Knightley,  Christina  Bramfield,  Mary 
GifEord,  Colleta  Gage,  and  May  Bentley.  The 
registries  of  Nazareth  and  its  foundations  at  Aire, 
Rouen  and  Dunkirk,  giv«  the  names  of  most  of  the 
principal  English  Catholic  families  of  the  two  last 
centuries,  who  could  boast  of  having  a  Poor  Clare  among 
their  daughters.  There  is  mention  of  as  many  as 
fourteen  of  the  Clifton  family ;  five  Radcliffs,  seven 
Rookwoods,  seven  Blundells,  and  several  Howards, 
Petries,  Langdales,  Gerards,  Andertons,  Giffards, 
Shaftoes,  Talbots,  Jerninghams,  Arundells  of  Wardour, 
Tempests,  Smyths,  Throckmortons,  Bedingfields,  Taylors, 
etc.,  etc.  This  list  is  given  in  the  Jerni^igham  Letters, 
and  refers  to  EngHsh  nuns,  but  We  can  add  the 
Irish  mames  of  Dillon,  Nugent,  Power,  Eustace, 
Browne,  Martyn,  Talbot,  etc.,  etc.,  for  in  Ireland,  too, 
the  Ord«r  of  Poor  Clares  has  ever  been  a  magnet  to 
attract  holy  souls  to  a  life  of  penance  and  prayer. 
In  a  manuscript  list,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a 
Government  spy  about  the  year  1624,  of  the  numbers 
of  English  subjects  in  the  various  religious  houses  in 
the  Netherlands,  that  in  the  monastery  of  English 
nuns  at  GraveKnes,  was  stated  to  be  sixty-five. 

Father  Scarsbrook^  in  his  Life  of  Lady  Warner , 
published  1690,  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Queen 
Mary  of  Modena  (wife  of  Jam.es  II.)  "  the  monastery 
of  Gravelines,  in  which  she  lived  and  crowned  her  merits 
by  a  happy  death,  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  nursery 
of  eminent  sanctity  ;  but  humility  seems  to  be  their 
darling  virtue." 
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With  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Continental  affiliations  from 
Nazareth,  we  shall  take  leave  of  Gravelines. 

In  1629  Sister  Margaret  of  St.  Paul  (Margaret 
Radcliffe)  Was  sent  to  Aire,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Dunkirk,  with  eighteen  choir  nuns,  two  novices,  and  three 
lay-sisters.  In  1652,  Sister  Anne  BroWne,  niece  of 
Lord  Montague,  was  sent  to  Dunkirk  with  three  of  the 
Sisters  from  Nazareth. 

In  1654  the  town  of  Gravelines — a  fortified  military 
station — was  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine,  and  the  nunnery  of  the  Poor  Clares,  which 
had  just  been  repaired  after  two  sieges,  Was  very  nearly 
destroyed.  The  Annals  give  a  graphic  description  of  the 
experiences  of  the  nuns.  The  noise  of  the  explosion 
is  described  "  as  of  a  million  cannons  let  off  together." 
The  community  escaped  uninjured.  The  Abbess, 
Louisa  Clare  Taylor,  had  the  aged  and  delicate  Sisters 
removed  to  different  houses  for  shelter,  the  stronger  and 
younger  remained,  and,  it  is  said,  "  assisted  the  work- 
men in  rebuilding  the  convent.^'  And  all,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  professed  nuns,  were  once  more  established  under 
the  same  roof  in  their  beloved  Nazareth. 

IRELAND. 

First  Settlement  in  Dublin.    (Ship  Street). 

In  the  year  1625,  several  Irish  ladies  of  distinction 
who  had  received  their  religious  training  in  the  utmost 
rigour  of  their  holy  rules  in  the  convent  of  Poor  Clares 
in  Gravelines,  Were  desirous  of  establishing  the  Order 
in  their  own  land,  and  bravely  determined  (with  God's 
blessing)  to  dare  all  the  risks  which  would  beset  a  religious 
community  in  persecuted  Ireland.  Previously  to  their 
arrival  in  Dublin,  a  period  of  greater  peace  for  the 

recusants "  had  dawned.  The  Catholics  counted 
many  people  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  their  ranks, 
besides  mustering  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population;  therefore,  they  could  not  be  considered 
politically  quite  powerless.  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
Spanish  match  between  the  Infanta  and  Prince  Charles 
it  had  been  insisted  on  as  an  article  of  the  marriage 
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treaty  that  there  should  be  toleration  of  CatholicWorship, 
at  least  in  private  houses.  Filled  with  hope  and  courage, 
the  six  Irish  nuns  arrived  in  Dublin.  Two  of  these  were 
Mary  Joseph,  and  Cicily  Francis,  daughters  of  Viscount 
Dillon  of  Costello  Gallen,  a  name  to  be  found  engraved 
on  the  stones  of  the  Arc  de  Triom])he  among  the 
"  glories  of  France "  and  illustrious  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Irish  Brigades.  He  was  uncle  to  the  chivalrous 
Count  Lally  Tollendal  of  historic  fame.  The  third 
was  Sister  Clare  Nugent,  probably  of  the  family  of  the 
Barons  of  Delvin  of  that  time.  The  fourth  was  Sister 
Martha  Marianna,  whose  surname  has  been  suppressed 
for,  doubtless,  some  important  reason.  Fifth,  Sister 
Mary  Power,  and  lastly,  Sister  Bridget  Anthony  Eustace, 
both  natives  of  Dublin. 

Assisted  by  relations  and  friends,  they  took  a  house 
in  Ship  Street,  where  they  cloistered  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  strict  monastic  observance.  Here  they 
lived  in  fear  and  trembling  ;  pilgrims  and  strangers  in 
their  oWn  loved  land,  in  hourly  apprehension  of  being 
discovered  by  the  authorities,  but  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  every  religious  duty.  This  community 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  fame  of  their  sanctity  reached 
the  outside  world. 

So  widespread  Were  the  interest  and  curiosity  excited 
that  they  extended  to  the  highest  Protestant  circles, 
and  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Deputy  was  induced  to  visit 
the  convent  in  disguise.  The  Annals  tell  us  that  she 
saw  the  nuns  at  prayer,  that  the  "  gratings,"  the  "  turns  " 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  Franciscan  cloistered  life 
excited  her  astonishment  and  admiration,  and  that  on 
her  return  to  the  Castle,  when  relating  her  experiences, 
she  admonished  the  Lord  Deputy  that  it  were  useless 
to  dream  of  crushing  Popery  by  banishing  priests  and 
friars  for  preaching  and  teaching  the  people,  while 
Popish  convents  were  tolerated,  where  the  lives  of  the 
cloistered  ladies  breathed  a  silent  influence  through 
the  ranks  of  their  co-religionists.  The  Mayor,  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  bring  the  abbess  and 
some  others  of  the  community  to  the  Castle  to  be 
interrogated.  When  the  soldiers  Were  seen  to  surround 
the  convent,   a   concourse    of    the    Catholic  people 
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assembled,  and  the  Mayor,  fearing  a  riot,  besought  Sir 
Luke  Dillon  (brother  to  the  Abbess)  and  other  knights 
and  gentlemen,  kinsmen  of  the  nuns,  to  appease  the 
crowd  and  assure  them  that  "  no  harm  was  intended  to 
these  gentlewomen." 

Having  arrived  at  the  Castle,  where  Lord  Falkland 
and  a  number  of  peers  and  officials  awaited  them,  the 
Mother  Abbess  was  questioned  as  to  how,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  against  recusants,  she  had  the  temerity 
to  establish  herself  and  her  community  in  a  nunnery  in 
the  City  of  Dublin.  Her  replies  were  so  mild,  dutiful, 
and  judicious,  that  the  Lord  Deputy  was  softened,  and 
instead  of  carrying  out  the  law  in  its  rigour,  as  he  might 
have  done,  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  them 
out  of  the  city,  giving  them  one  month  to  prepare. 
Lady  Falkland  and  other  ladies  who  were  present 
treated  the  sisters  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  They 
Were  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation  which  had  been 
prepared  for  them  ;  but  the  Lady  Abbess  explained 
that  their  rule  forbade  their  accepting  refreshment 
outside  their  own  refectory,  where  it  was  allowed  only 
at  stated  hours. 

The  Lord  Deputy's  coach  conveyed  them  home  to 
their  convent.  Where  the  sad  news  of  their  sentence  of 
banishment  brought  deep  sorrow  to  the  young  community, 
many  of  whom  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  their 
profession.  But  the  novices,  many  of  them  natives  of 
Dublin,  and  neighbouring  towns,  who  could  very  easily 
have  taken  refuge  with  their  respective  famihes,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  with  the  nuns  and  go  through  their  term 
of  novitiate  wherever  God  willed. 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Falkland,  though  regarded  by  the  nuns  as  a  calamity, 
probably  saved  them  from  harsher  measures.  For  a 
little  later,  Dr.  Launcelot  Bulkely,  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  under  pretence  that  the  friars  and  other 
religious  were  infusing  sedition  amongst  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  headed  a  file  of  soldiers,  attacked 
the  Franciscan  friary  in  Cook  Street,*  dispersed  the 
congregation,  profaned  the  altar,  hewed  down  the  statue 
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of  St.  Francif?,  and  arrested  some  of  the  friars.  The 
people  resisted  and  rescued  the  friars,  the  Archbishop 
being  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house. 
Eight  aldermen  of  the  city  Were  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  assist  in  the  sacrilegious  work,  and  orders  were  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  "  that  the  house  where 
these  friars  appeared  in  their  habits,  and  where  the 
Archbishop  received  the  first  affront,  should  be 
demolished,  and  left  as  a  mark  of  terror  to  the  resisters 
of  authority,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  houses  of  these 
suspicious  societies  should  be  converted  to  houses  of 
correction  and  other  public  uses  ;  and  further,  that  all 
fit  means  should  be  used  to  discover  the  founders, 
benefactors  and  maintainers  of  such  societies  and 
colleges,  and  certify  their  names,  and  to  find  out  the 
lands,  leases,  or  revenues  applying  to  their  uses,  and 
to  dispose  thereof  according  to  the  law,  and  to  certify 
also  the  places  of  all  such  monasteries,  priories, 
nunneries,  and  other  religious  houses,  and  the  names  of 
all  such  persons  as  have  put  themselves  to  be  brothers 
and  sisters  therein,  especially  such  as  are  of  note,  to  the 
end  such  evil  plants  be  not  permitted  to  take  root 
anywhere  in  that  kingdom." 

The  Irish  Church,  as  well  as  the  Irish  State,  touched 
the  highest  point  of  suffering  and  endurance  in  the 
decade  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  death  of  Cromwell.''  * 

Athlone.  (Bethlehem). 

The  month  of  reprieve  having  expired,  the  little  flock 
of  nuns,  with  six  novices,  departed  from  Dublin  in  detach- 
ments of  two  and  three,  and  after  many  difficulties  and 
perils  made  their  way  to  Athlone,  where,  for  a  time  at 
least,  they  hoped  to  escape  observation.  Here  Sir  Luke 
Dillon  provided  accommodation  for  his  sister,  the  Lady 
Abbess,  and  her  community,  while  preparing  a  suitable 
house  in  which  to  instal  them. 

Father  Scarsbrook  tells  us  that  he  built  a  convent 
which  they  called  Bethlehem.  It  was  situated  on  a 
promontory  jutting  out  from  the  southern  bank  of 
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Lough  Eee  (in  the  Irish  language,  the  King's  Lake  ") 
about  six  miles  from  Athlone.  This  spot  possessed  the 
supreme  advantage  in  days  of  persecution  of  being 
remote  and  solitary.  The  house  was  situated  in  a  low, 
boggy  district,  where  during  the  heavy  winter  rains,  they 
were  at  times  almost  flooded.  The  nuns'  cells  and  all 
other  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  choir.  The  bleak  surroundings  must 
have  often  recalled  memories  of  Gravelines,  with  its 
marshy  plain,  only  protected  from  the  sea  by  sand 
dunes,  but  here,  as  there,  the  Sisters  lived  a  life  of 
holiness  in  silence  and  solitude.  "  They  were  meanly 
apparelled,"  says  the  Annalist,  walked  bare-footed  ; 
observed  so  strict  a  silence,  that  mid-day  within  the 
walls  was  as  still  as  mid-night.  They  never  eat  meat, 
used  the  simplest  food,  rose  at  midnight  to  pray  in  the 
Church  ;  employed  themselves  in  the  most  menial  offices, 
so  that  these  noble  ladies  might  be  seen  carryinor  turf 
and  wood  for  the  use  of  the  house  ;  baking,  washing, 
and  serving  in  the  kitchen.  They  prayed  unceasingly, 
for  even  when  they  were  employed  in  manual  work, 
their  minds  were  fixed  on  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality, 
and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  nuns,  the  community 
increased  in  a  few  years  to  the  number  of  sixty.  But 
all  too  soon  troubled  times  came  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
those  contemplative  souls.  Here,  as  in  Dublin,  "  the 
silence  of  the  world  of  grace  "  was  interrupted  by  the 
incursion  of  worldlings.  Many  persons  of  rank  visited 
the  convent,  and  Went  away  strangely  impressed  with 
the  holiness  and  peace  that  reigned  therein. 

Lady  Wentworth,  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Strafford, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  were  among  their 
visitors.  And  from  these  the  nuns  heard  that  it  was 
noted  that  those  who  scattered  the  Clares  out  of  Dublin, 
did  never  after  prosper  well."  The  nuns,  hearing 
rumours  of  the  march  of  troops,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  affairs  all  through  Ireland,  began  to  tremble 
for  their  safety.  What  was  to  become  of  them  ?  Where 
should  they  fly  to  for  safety  ?  Where,  but  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  their  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament !  He 
would  save  them.    He  would  guard  His  spouses  !  The 
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Mother  Abbess  (daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Tuite  of  Tuiles- 
toWn,  Westmeath)  gave  orders  for  perpetual  adoration, 
the  sisters  to  kneel  before  the  Tabernacle,  two  and  two, 
relieving  each  other  by  night  and  by  day,  and  at  times 
when  the  Work  of  the  day  was  finished,  four  or  more 
should  Kneel  in  adoration.  The  custom  of  the  Poor 
Clares  was,  as  it  now  is,  to  have  an  altar  in  their  Church, 
with  its  tabernacle  set  into  the  wall  of  the  nuns'  choir. 
This  tabernacle  has  two  doors,  one  of  which  opens 
towards  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the  officiating  priest, 
and  the  other  upon  an  altar  in  the  nuns'  choir. 
The  latter  door,  when  opened,  discloses  a  curtain  which 
is  drawn  before  a  pane  of  glass  behind  which,  in  the 
tabernacle,  is  placed  a  monstrance  containing  the  Most 
Adorable  Sacrament.  The  abbess  is  privileged  to  draw 
aside  the  veil,  so  as  to  expose  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
There  for  days  and  weeks  knelt  the  sisters,  dreading 
unknown  horrors,  but  trusting  in  the  love  and  the  power 
of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

The  town  of  Athlone,  which  is  on  the  direct  road  from 
the  capital  to  Galway,  was  strongly  fortified  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Castle  being  made  the  seat  of 
the  Presidency  of  Connaught.  When  the  Insurrection 
of  1641  broke  out,  the  Lord  President  was  Viscount 
Ranelagh.  After  numerous  sJcirmishes  and  sieges  the 
inhabitants  admitted  Sir  James  Dillon  within  the  walls, 
and  the  custody  of  the  Castle  was  assumed  by  Viscount 
Dillon  of  Costello,  father,  or  perhaps  brother,  of  our 
Lady  Abbess.  A  large  force  was  sent  from  Dublin  to 
dislodge  him,  and  being  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
into  Longford,  he  took  measures  to  conduct  the  nuns  of 
Bethlehem  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 

Sir  Richard  Bellings,  in  his  History  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
fate  of  the  Poor  Clare  convent.  When  the  nuns  were 
warned  that  the  English  soldiers,  who  garrisoned  several 
towns  in  Westmeath,  intended  to  attack  and  plunder 
the  convent,  they  fled  precipitately  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  crowded  into  the  boats  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency.  Willing  hands  grasped  the  oars,  and  they 
had  passed  safely  out  of  range  of  firearms  before  the 
disappointed  Roundheads  appeared. 
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Furious  at  the  escape  of  the  nuns,  they  turned  their 
rage  against  the  sacred  buildings,  pillaged  and  destroyed 
all  before  them,  scoffing  at  and  defiling  the  altars, 
pictures  and  statues,  and  finally  set  fire  to  the  convent, 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

The  Annals  record  that  the  tabernacle  in  which  the 
Most  Adorable  Sacrament  had  been  reserved,  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  fiery  element,  as  also  did  an  old 
venerated  image  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 

Sir  Richard  Bellings  says  "  300  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Francis  Bertie  (brother  to  Lord 
Lindsay,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England)  were  sent  to 
demohsh  the  convent  deserted  by  the  nuns,  where  they 
had  left  all  their  provisions,  habits,  pictures,  and  orna- 
ments of  their  chapel  and  altars."  This  unworthy  scion 
of  a  noble  house  being  informed  that  the  nunnery  was 
close  by,  bethought  him  what  a  merry  jest  it  would  be 
to  sw^oop  down  upon  the  Popish  dovecote,  how  his 
tierce  troopers  would  flutter  the  trembling  flock.  A 
perfect  orgie  was  held  within  the  walls  of  the  deserted 
convent,  the  soldiers  drank  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  robed 
t-hemselves  in  the  religious  habits,  and  went  about 
telling  their  comrades  that  they  were  "  poor  nuns.'' 

Another  account  tells  us  that  "  In  the  Dillons'  country 
there  is  a  nook  of  Lough  Ree  where  some  nuns  of  St. 
Clare  did  inhabit.  Upon  intimation  that  the  enemies' 
forces  approached,  they  (the  nuns)  deserted  theii 
habitation  and  retired  themselves  into  an  island 
of  the  same  Lough.  Their  flight  being  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  that  the  n^ost  part  of  their  household  stuff, 
nay,  their  very  habits,  for  fear  to  be  surprised,  were  left 
behind.  The  Roundheads  issuing  through  the  country, 
ranging  the  matter  of  four  score,  went  to  Bethlehem, 
demolished  the  house,  carried  away  everything  that  they 
found,  and, putting  on  the  habits,  some  of  the  rogues  did 
wear  these  weeds  in  a  gibing  manner,  telling  their  comrades 
that  *  he  was  a  poor  nun.'  Away  they  went  to  their 
quarters,  the  Castle  of  Ballinaclossy,  but  never  reached 
them.  One  Captain  Charles  Mellaghlin,  of  Sir  John 
Dillon's  regiment  and  Oliver  Boy  Fitzgerald,  with  a  matter 
of  four  score  men  in  their  company,  lay  in  ambush  before 
these  Roundheads,  and  seeing  their  fit  opportunity^ 
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started  to  them,  and  slaughtered  them  all  there  neither 

had  they  courage  to  strike  one  blow  in  proper  self 
defence." 

The  Annals  record  that  this  happened  in  the  year  1642, 
eight  months  after  the  war  began. 

The  poor  hunted  nuns,  now  scattered,  and  without  any 
settled  home,  might  each  echo  the  words  of  their  Divine 
Lord  :  "  The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  whereon  to  lay  His 
head."  Kind  and  influential  friends  did  all  that  was 
possible  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  fugitives,  but 
the  community  life  was  broken  up  and  they  had  no 
means  of  resuming  it ;  so  there  was  no  alternative,  they 
must  separate.  Mother  Martha  Marianna,  late  Vicaress 
at  Bethlehem,  with  a  number  of  the  Sisters,  went  to  her 
native  city,  Wexford,  where  they  founded  a  convent. 
There  she  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  Annals 
tell  us,  that  two  years  after  her  death  the  tomb  of  this 
saintly  woman  opened  of  itself,  and  several  of  the 
community  saw  the  remains  ;  the  face  and  body  perfect 
as  when  laid  to  rest ;  the  hands  seemed  to  be  anointed 
with  oil.  Among  those  who  witnessed  this  miracle  were 
the  holy  Franciscans,  Father  Thomas  Stafford,  Brother 
Didacus  Cheevers  and  Brother  James  Rochford,  who 
afterwards  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  persecuting 
heretics.  Father  Stafford  said  when  he  beheld  this 
wonder  that  "  it  presaged  dire  calamities,"  and  his  words 
were  prophetic,  for  calamitous,  indeed,  was  it  for 
Wexford,  when  a  few  months  later  the  butcher  and 
arch-hypocrite  Cromwell  headed  his  forces  at  the  siege 
of  the  city.  A  letter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  has  the  following  account 
of  it.  "  On  that  calamitous  day  the  city  of  Wexford, 
abounding  in  wealth,  ships  and  merchandise,  was  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  given  up  to  the  infuriated 
soldiery  by  Cromwell,  that  pest  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. There,  before  God's  altar,  fell  many  sacred 
victims,  priests  of  the  Lord;  some,  who  were  seized 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  Church  were  scourged  with 
whips,  some  were  arrested  and  bound  with  chains  ; 
some  were  hanged,  and  others  were  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  diverse  kinds  of  tortures.  The  best  blood  of  the  citizens 
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was  shed,  till  the  very  streets  iian  red  with  it,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  that  was  not  polluted  with  carnage 
and  full  ot  waiHng."  From  the  same  letter  we  learn 
the  names  of  the  following  religious  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  who  were  among  the  victims  of  the  Wexford 
carnage: — Fathers  Richard  Synnot,  S.I.L.;  John  Esmond, 
Paulinus  Synnott,  Raymond  Staiford  and  Peter  Stafford 
and  Brother  Didacus  Cheevers  and  James  Rochford. 


Galway  (Nuns'  Island). 

Some  of  the  nuns  of  the  Bethlehem  community  fled 
to  Spain,  where  they  were  lovingly  received  and  cherished 
by  the  Sisters  of  their  Order.  And  the  Irish  Franciscan 
Provincial,  Father  Anthony  MacGeoghegan,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Meath,  sent  fourteen  of  the  Poor  Clares  of 
Bethlehem  to  found  a  convent  in  Galway,  hoping  that 
such  a  remote  and  entirely  Catholic  district  would  be 
safe  for  them.  The  Poor  Clares  came  under  very 
favourable  auspices  to  Galway,  as  the  Provincial  had 
been  requested  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  city 
to  send  a  foundation,  and  "  in  particular  those  of  the 
religious  who  belonged  to  their  own  town." 

A  document  "  giving  an  account  of  the  year  and 
manner  in  which  the  Clare  nunnery  was  founded  in 
Galway,"  tells  us  that  the  said  Provincial  with  the 
Definitors  and  some  other  grave  fathers  accompanied 
the  said  nuns  to  Galway.  Sister  Mary  Gabriel  Martyn 
was  elected  Abbess  to  be  foundress  in  Galway.  She 
entered  at  Bethlehem,  Athlone,  was  received  24:th 
March,  1G32,  professed  1G33.  Founded  from  thence 
Galway  convent,  elected  abbess  of  same,  1G41,  died  in 
1072.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  Poor  Clares  in 
the  abbey  cemetery  gives  this  date  as  that  of  her  death. 
"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mother  Maria  Gabriel 
alias  Helen  Martin,  first  abbess  and  religious  of  the 
Poor  Clares  of  Galwey,  who  dyed  the  14th  of  June, 
aged  G3,  in  religion  40.    Praye  for  her  soule." 

On  this  ancient  tomb  the  carved  figures  of  the  nuns 
in  the  habit  of  their  Order  may  be  seen,  they  are  full 
length  effigies  in  high  relief. 
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The  Mayor  of  the  town,  Walter  Lynch,  whose  daughter 
was  one  of  the  community,  assigned  to  them  a  house 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  house  of  the  Poor  Nuns  of  the  Second  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  In  the  first  year  of  their  estabHshment 
they  received  eighteen  novices,  later  five  more  joined 
the  community.  In  1649  the  nuns  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Corporation,  praying  a  grant  of  as  much  ground 
in  Oilean- Altenar/h  at  the  west  of  the  town,  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  erecting  a  monastery  and  other  necessary 
buildings. 

This  quaint  document  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
exquisitely  illuminated  Corporation  Book  of  Galway. 
It  runs  thus  : — That  your  petitioners  members  of  this 
Corporation,  did  some  years  sithence  forsake  the  world 
for  to  serve  the  Almighty,  and  what  through  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  times,  and  through  God's  Holy  Will, 
have  suffered  great  affliction  these  seven  years  past, 
and  in  their  necessity  as  bound  by  nature,  repaired  to 
thistowne;  shewing  further  that,  through  necessity,  by 
reason  of  the  times  their  parents  and  friends  are  unable 
to  furnish  their  wants  as  in  peaceable  times  they  were 
intended  ;  and  that  your  poor  petitioners  doe  sufiEer 
muche  by  the  exorbitant  rent  they  pay,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  due  payment,  are  to  be  thrust  out  of  their 
dwelHng  next  May,  their  lease  being  then  ended  ;  the 
premises  considered,  and  taken  to  your  consideration 
the  inconvenience  of  religious  women  who  want  habitation, 
the  convenience  of  their  residence  in  this  place,  the 
preferment  of  young  children  though  poor  shall  be 
reheved,  by  God's  assistance,  in  our  convent,  the  ever- 
lasting prayers  to  be  made  for  you,  the  glory  of  God,  the 
preservation  of  the  town  by  your  petitioners,  and  their 
successors,  their  intercessions,  the  honour  of  Gallway, 
to  befounde  such  a  monasterie  ;  the  petitioners  humbly 
pray  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  grant  them  sufficient 
roome  for  building  a  monasterie  and  rooms  convenient 
thereunto,  a  garden  and  orchard  in  the  next  island 
adjoyning  to  the  bridge  of  Illan  Altenagh ;  and  for  that 
your  petitioners  is  building  will  be  rather  a  strength 
than  any  annoyance,  hindrance  or  impeachment,  either 
to  the  highway  leading  to  the  other  island,  or  to  the 
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safety  and  preservation  of  this  corporation ;  which 
granted  they  will  ever  pray. 

'*  Sister  Mary  Bonaventure, 

Unworthie  Abbesse." 

Immediately  after  this  memorial,  Hardiman  tells  us, 
the  following  entry  appears  in  the  Corporation  Book 
A  : — Consideration  being  had  of  the  contents  of  this 
petition,  it  is  thought  fit  by  the  Mayor  and  Councill, 
for  the  reasons  therein  inserted,  that  petitioners'  demand 
be  granted,  provided  they  make  up  a  common  and 
bridge  to  the  other  island. 

1st  July,  1649." 
This  request  having  been  acceded  to,  a  handsome 
convent  was  erected  on  the  said  Nuns'  Island,"  says 
Hardiman  in  his  History  of  Galway,  "  but  they  enjoyed 
it  for  a  very  short  time,  for  soon  after  the  surrender 
of  the  town,  which  held  out  for  three  years  against  the 
enemy,  they  were  again  obliged  to  disperse.'^ 

Assuredly  the  lives  of  these  poor  servants  of  God 
might  be  called  martyrdoms.  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  epistles, 
and  the  Roman  and  other  Martyrologies  style  all  those 

martyrs  "  '*  who  have  suffered  torments  with  constancy 
and  perseverance  for  Christ."  t  Could  any  bodily  torture 

*  This  dispersion  evidently  took  place  in  1652. 

t  St.  Cyprian,  ep.  67.  St.  Cyprian  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation 
to  St.  Lucius,  who  succeeded  Pope  Cornelius,  A.D.  252.  Lucius  was 
no  sooner  elected  than  he  was  banished.  Being  recalled,  he  died 
five  months  after  his  election  on  the  4th  of  March,  attaining  to  a 
"  glorious  Martyrdom,"  as  St.  Cyprian  assures  us. 

Rev.  Alban  Butler. 

4th  March,  Lucius  Pop«  and  Martyr.  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a 
second  letter  of  congratulation,  saying :  "He  had  not  lost  the 
dignity  of  Martyrdom,  because  he  had  the  will,  as  the  three  children 
in  the  furnace,  though  preserved  by  God  from  death." 

Rev.  Alban  Butler. 

In  the  Catholic  Dictionary  "  Martyr  "  is  defined  **  a  witness  for 
Christ."  "  In  early  times  this  title  was  given  generally  to  those 
who  were  distinguished  witnesses  for  Christ,  thon^  to  those  who 
suffered  for  Him,  lastly,  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the 
title  was  restricted  to  those  who  actually  died  for  Him."  "  The  words 
were  also  used  for  testimony  which  was  not  sealed  by  death."  Note, 
p.  552. 

"The  epistle  of  the  Martyrs  of  Vienna  and  Lyons  distinguishes 
between  martyrs  and  confessors,  but  in  Clement  Alex,  and  even  in 
Cyprian^  the  distinction  is  not  observed.** 
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exceed  in  bitterness  the  mental  agony  of  these  con- 
templative souls.  These  delicate  ladies,  so  long  living 
a  hidden  life  of  prayer  and  penance,  and  now  turned 
homeless  and  defenceless  into  a  world  seething  with 
rapine  and  bloodshed.  They  had  dwelt  in  their 
cloistered  home  "  in  the  silence  of  grace  with  the  hum 
of  the  world  coming  faintly  to  their  ears,  and  the  cries 
of  peoples  and  nations,  and  of  persons  whom  the  world 
accounts  important,  sounding  like  the  voices  of  children 
at  play.  Now  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  hum  of 
multitudes,  the  clang  of  arms,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
silence  and  peace  of  the  convent  home.  The  Annals 
tell  us  nothing  definite  as  to  how  the  nuns  escaped  from 
Galway,  but  we  know  that  several  reached  Spain,  where 
they  were  hospitably  and  afTectionately  received  by  the 
Sisters  of  their  Order,  provision  having  been  made  for 
their  maintenance  by  the  Catholic  King. 

One  great  difficulty  experienced  in  this  flitting  was, 
that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
transport  of  ships  carrying  troops.  It  must  then  have 
taken  place  in  or  about  1699,*  when,  by  the  Military 
Articles "  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  the  alternative 
was  given  to  the  chivalry  of  Ireland  of  either  entering 
the  service  of  William  of  Orange,  retaining  their  rank 
and  pay ;  or  else  expatriating  themselves  to  any  land 
beyond  the  sea  except  England  and  Scotland.  Needless 
to  say,  the  service  of  the  usurper  was  rejected,  and  away 
in  their  thousands  went  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  Brigade."  An  extract  from  Hardiman's  History 
states  that  on  the  1st  May,  1698,  all  the  convents  in 
the  town  (Galway)  were  broken  into  by  the  military  ; 
the  chapels  were  torn  down,  and  every  religious  emblem 
destroyed,  the  nuns  were  at  the  same  time  forced  out, 
obliged  to  change  their  '  habits  '  (the  brown  dress  of 
their  order)  and  take  refuge  among  their  friends  in  the 
country." 

Ecclesiastics  too^  at  that  time  "  shipped  by  scores 
from  Dublin,  Cork  and  Galway,"  and  under  the  convoy 
of  friends  and  relatives  amongst  the  military  the  nuns 

*  There  is  a  gap  here.  The  nnns  must  have  got  back  to  Galway 
after  1652  and  before  1699.— Ivi. 
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set  out  in  fear  and  trembling,  some  to  Spain  and  some 
to  France. 

Mother  Cicily  Francis  Dillon,  one  of  the  first  foundresses 
in  Ireland,  who  for  her  great  prudence  and  holiness  had 
been  five  times  elected  Abbess,  died  in  the  harbour  of 
Galicia.  When  the  ships  arrived  from  Ireland  an  order 
was  given  that  none  should  land  for  many  days,  as  at 
that  time  the  plague  raged — so  the  venerable  nun 
succumbed  to  the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  the  voyage, 
and  died  before  the  days  of  quarantine  expired.  It  was 
a  sad  loss,  and  a  great  grief  to  her  community,  for  whose 
benefit  she  had  undertaken  the  journey. 

Margaret  Evangelist  Moore,  late  Abbess  of  the  convent 
of  Bethlehem,  a  most  saintly  nun,  and  Sister  Cicily 
Joseph  Burke,  died  within  a  few  months  after.  A  year 
later  Sister  Catherine  Bernard  Browne,  Abbess  of 
Galway,  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Her  life  was 
written  by  her  confessor,  the  Rev.  James  O'Neill  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  mentions  miracles  wrought 
at  her  tomb  in  Madrid,  where  her  body  was  found  perfect 
many  years  after  her  death.  She  had  sent  many  presents 
useful  for  the  service  of  the  altar  to  her  sisters,  the  nuns 
of  St.  Clare  in  Galway — a  monstrance,  a  chalice,  vest- 
ments, books,  pictures,  and  many  rich  stuffs  and  lace — 
'*all  of  which  were  lost  or  burnt  in  the  late  war,  1691." 
She  sent  also  a  brave  chronicle  written  under  her  own 
hand,''  in  which  she  records  her  impressions  of  the 
various  religious  houses  of  her  own  and  other  Orders 
which  she  had  visited.  There  remain,"  she  writes, 
"  many  of  these  dispersed  nuns  still  alive  (as  well  in 
the  aforesaid  convents  as  in  other  places),  who  are  held 
in  good  estimation,  of  whom  I  will  say  nothing,  as  before 
death  none  is  to  be  praised.  And  there  are  many 
grandfathers  of  the  Order  worthy  of  credit,  some  of 
whom  are  Provincials,  others  visitors,  and  others 
confessors  to  the  said  convents,  who  can  testify,  and  I 
myself  can  witness  (although  an  unworthy  sinner)  for 
I  inhabited  many  years  in  the  convent  of  Bethlehem, 
and  after  the  destroying  thereof  in  the  convent  of  Galway. 
I  did  also  verify  that  during  my  banishment  here  in 
Spain,  I  had  seen  several  convents  in  some  of  which  I 
lodged  several  nights,  and  heard  true  relations  of  many, 
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and  withal  have  dwelt  many  years  in  one  of  the  most 
renowned,"  but  in  none  did  she  find  stricter  observances 
of  fasting  and  other  austerities  than  in  her  Irish  convents. 
She  quotes  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  and  a  Dr.  Navarrus,  who 
declared  that  "  no  miracles  should  be  necessary  for  the 
canonization  of  those  who  observe  the  rule  of  the  Friars 
Minors,  as  by  the  observance,  they  are  already  saints. 
This  rule  of  the  Poor  Clares  was  given  by  our  holy 
Father  St.  Francis  to  our  Mother,  St.  Clare,  some  necessary 
changes  being  introduced  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of 
cloistered '  sisters,  and  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
Friars  Minor." 

Sisters  Catherine  BroWne,  Elizabeth  Baptist  Lynch, 
Clare  Colette  (Christina  Blake),  and  Julian  Anthony 
Blake  of  the  Galway  Poor  Clares,  died  in  Spain,  the  last 
named  in  the  Eoyal  Convent  of  Orduna.  It  is  recorded 
of  Sister  Julian  Anthony  Blake  that  she  knew  very  little 
of  the  Spanish  language,  her  sisters  in  religion  were,  there- 
fore, amazed  to  hear  her  speak  it  fluently  as  if  she  had 
been  a  native,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  an  Irish  confessor 
she  confessed  without  any  difficulty  in  Spanish.  So  glad 
was  she  to  die  that  she  besought  the  sisters  to  sing 
Te  Deum  Laudamus  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp. 
She  asked  the  sisters  to  intone  the  Creed,  and  cried 
out,  as  if  someone  was  contradicting  her  :  "  I  believe, 
I  believe,  Deo  Gratias,"  and  her  holy  soul  passed  so 
peacefully  into  the  presence  of  her  Creator,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  know  the  moment  of  her  death.  She 
practised  great  austerities,  spent  nearly  the  whole  night 
in  choir  at  prayer,  and  fasted  so  rigidly,  that  she  must 
have  endured,  at  all  times,  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  the  nuns  at  length  began 
to  entertain  hopes  of  once  more  revisiting  their  native 
land,  and  accordingly,  after  the  change  of  poUtical 
circumstances,  the  few  who  survived  returned  to  Galway 
and  settled  in  a  large  house  in  Market  Street.  Here 
they  remained  unmolested  until  the  year  1712,  when 
Edmund  Eyre,  who  Was  then  mayor  of  the  city,  was 
directed  to   "  suppress  the  nunneries." 
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Dublin.    (Channel  Row,  Dorset  St.,  Harold's  Cross). 

Dr.  John  Burke,  the  Irish  Franciscan  Provincial, 
sought  permission  from  the  titular  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Dr.  Edmund  Byrne,  to  admit  the  Poor  Clares  into 
his  diocese,  hoping  they  would  be  less  under  surveillance 
there  than  in  Galway  where  the  Government  kept  strict 
watch.  A  few — six — of  these  unhappy  ladies  were 
accordingly  transferred  to  Dublin,  but  they  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  city,  than  the  Lords  Justices  received 
information  of  their  arrival,  and  immediately  issued 
orders  for  their  apprehension,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  of  the  nuns  were  taken  in  the  habit  of  their 
Order.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  dated  20th 
September,  1712,  to  apprehend  John  Burke,  Dr.  Nary, 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Byrne,  Popish  priests,  who  presumed 
to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  ordered  that  all  the  laws 
in  force  against  the  Papists  should  be  strictly  carried 
into  execution.  This  was  the  period  of  the  brutal 
penal  laws  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  Edmund 
Burke  describes  as  "  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate 
contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression, 
impoverishment  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the 
debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.'' 
"  Such  were  the  fears  and  alarm  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  a  few  weak  women  in  the  capital,  as  if  the  circum- 
titance  had  been  sufficient  to  overturn  the  government, 
or  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  established  Church."* 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  September,  1712,  just  after 
Mass,  some  officers  entered  the  house  of  the  Poor 
Clares  in  Dublin,  and  surprised  the  nuns  in  their 
religious  dress.  The  abbess  was  not  arrested,  as  she 
was  in  secular  costume,  but  three  of  the  sisters  in 
their  Franciscan  garb  were  taken  before  the  courts, 
and  only  acquitted,"  when  Mr.  Lynch,  a  relative  of 
the  Superior,  entered  bail  for  them.  The  convent  was 
searched,  and  all  their  books  and  fafers  seized.    It  would 


*  Hardiman. 
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seem  that  no  serious  consequence  ensued,  for  in  1714 
four  new  subjects  were  received.  In  1715  the  nuns 
removed  to  the  former  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnell,  in  North  King  Street.  This  lady,  Frances 
Jennings,  "  La  belle  Jennings,"  sister  to  the  famous 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  called  "  the  witty 
Lady  Talbot,''  she  was  second  wife  of  the  "  handsome 
Dick  Talbot,"  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  favourite  of  Charles 
IL,  and  of  his  brother,  James  IL  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  She  survived  her  husband  many  a  year,  and 
she,  who  had  been  the  brightest  butterfly  of  that 
butterfly  court,  spent  the  closing  years  of  her  life  in  a 
little  nunnery  of  Poor  Clares,  which  she  had  founded 
in  North  King  Street,  Dublin,  where  she  died  in  1731. 
For  the  short  period  of  three  years  the  nuns  were 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  but,  about  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  June,  1718,  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  soldiers  who  loudly 
demanded  admission.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  the 
Mother  Abbess  desired  the  sisters  to  clothe  themselves 
in  secular  dress;  she  herself  hastened  to  open  the  door, 
which  was  nearly  battered  down  by  blows. 

The  military  soon  discovered  the  grate  or  grille  of 
the  cloister,  which  they  pulled  down  and  shattered  to 
pieces.  Guards  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  inmates,  or  help  reaching  the  poor 
terrified  nuns  from  without.  The  rehgious,  however, 
contrived  to  give  signals  of  their  danger  through  a 
window,  and  soon  crowds  of  friends  and  neighbours 
thronged  the  street. 

Carriages  were  now  brought  to  convey  the  prisoners 
to  the  court,  where,  after  a  strict  inquiry  into  their 
manner  of  life,  and  a  rigorous  search  to  ascertain  if  they 
wore  any  kind  of  religious  dress,  they  were  dismissed. 

It  appears  the  judge  had  no  wish  to  molest  inoSensive 
women,  and  thought  it  possible  they  were  simply  lodging 
by  choice  or  accident  together,  so  he  availed  himself 
of  the  doubt.  From  this  time  the  sisters  were  placed 
in  most  painful  and  trying  circumstances.  They  had 
made  solemn  vows  "  to  observe  the  rule  and  manner 
of  living  of  the  Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  even  until  death," 
and  now  they  were  obliged  to  choose  between  two  evils  ; 
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either  they  must  separate  and  return  to  their  homes 
with  little  prospect  of  a  reunion  ;  or  they  must  dis- 
continue wearing  the  religious  habit  if  they  would 
remain  together.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen, 
and  from  the  year  1718  until  the  year  1817  the  religious 
remained  in  this  state.* 

The  year  1803  was  one  of  general  and  severe  distress. 
The  lease  of  their  convent  in  Dorset  Street,  which  the 
religious  had  occupied  for  some  years,  had  now  expired, 
and  they  could  only  obtain  a  renewal  of  it  on  terms 
dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  As  they  were 
unable  to  meet  the  demand,  or  make  any  other  settle- 
ment, dispersion — once  again — appeared  inevitable, 
and  the  poor  sisters  could  see  no  other  resource,  but  to 
ask  admission  into  any  convent  whose  charity  would 
accept  them.  In  their  distress  however,  they  had  not 
forgotten  the  Immaculate  Patroness  of  their  Order. 
At  her  feet  they  poured  out  prayers  and  tears,  and  who 
has  ever  wept  at  Mary's  feet  in  vain  ?  An  unexpected 
benefactor  came  forward  with  the  temporal  help 
necessary  for  their  immediate  subsistence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1804.  A  few  months  later  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  came  to  the  convent 
to  propose  a  new  work  and  new  duties,  which,  under  their 
circumstances,  it  seemed  manifestly  the  will  of  God 
that  the  religious  should  accept.  This  was  the  care  of 
an  Orphanage,  which  previously  had  been  conducted 
by  Miss  O'Brien,  daughter  of  the  kind  benefactor  who 
had  so  lately  and  so   munificently  assisted  the  nuns. 

The  first  house  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Dublin  was 
the  old  chapel  in  Hardwick  Street,  previously  attached 
to  the  convent  of  Poor  Clares,  who  removed  to  Harold's 
Cross  in  1804. 

Final  Return  to  Galway. 

The  order  in  Council  quoted  some  pages  back  to 
"  suppress  the  nunneries  "  must  have  been  distasteful 
to  the  Mayor  of  Galway  (Edmund  Eyre)  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  that  day  wrote  to  him  in  the  following 

♦  Thi.s  refers  to  the  cominiinity  under  the  Archbishop's 
jurisdiction. 
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significant  terms  : — Their  Excellencies  are  surprised 
to  hear  there  should  be  any  difficulty  made  in  finding 
the  nunneries  in  Galway,  when  you  yourself  said  at  the 
Council  Board,  with  great  assurance,  that  there  were  such, 
and  when  also  it  is  so  publicly  and  generally  known. 
They,  therefore  expect  your  particular  care  in  that 
matter  ;  otherwise  they  will  be  inclined  to  think  it  is 
omitted  through  your  unwillingness  to  engage  therein." 

In  his  reply  the  Mayor  stated,  that  the  sheriffs  searched 
the  reputed  nunnery  in  Lombard  Street,  called  the 
Franciscan  nunnery,  and  saw  only  some  servants  there  ; 
but  found  therein  twenty-six  beds,  in  twelve  rooms, 
wherein,  they  believe,  the  reputed  nuns  belonging  to 
said  house  lay,  and  some  young  gentlewomen,  who 
lodged  and  boarded  with  them  before  they  dispersed." 

The  convents  of  Galway  were  converted  into  barracks, 
but  when  the  storm  subsided  the  devoted  nuns  again 
ventured  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  their  former 
habitations. 

The  convent  built  by  the  nuns  on  Island  Althenagh 
had  in  their  absence  fallen  into  possession  of  John 
Morgan,  probably  the  same  whose  name  occurs  more 
than  once  in  the  roll  of  Sheriffs  of  Galway  at  that  time. 
He  held  it  for  some  years,  and  later  the  Annals  record 
that  Sisters  Elias  and  Elizabeth  Skerrett  rented  it  from 
him  and  farmed  the  island  for  "  a  few  years,"  until 
Charles  II.  granted  it  to  Lady  Hamilton  and  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick,  who  afterwards  did  set  the  same  by  lease 
to  John  Kirwan.  This  John  Kirwan  and  John  Stanton, 
Sheriffs,  remembering  the  old  Corporation  grants  of  this 
island  to  the  nuns,  took  measures  to  inform  Lady 
Hamilton  of  it.  She  sent  her  steward  to  Galway  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  know  the  certainty  of  this  business. 

The  aforesaid  sheriffs  which  Were  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Walter  Blake  in  the  aforesaid  year  1648,  together 
with  Mr.  Antony  Lynch  and  Mathew  Quin  and  one  of 
the  religious  sisters,  had  to  appear  before  the  com- 
missioners sitting  at  Loughrea  to  make  declaration 
that  the  said  island  Was  given  and  granted  to  the  said 
nuns  by  the  said  Corporation  of  Galway.  The  names  of 
the  witnesses  were  put  on  record,  and  a  copy  thereof 
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sent  to  Lady  Hamilton  and  to  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
who  afterwards  gave  a  grant  of  the  said  island  to  the 
said  nuns  without  rent,  as  they  had  it  from  the  old 
Corporation  of  GalWay.  ^*  For  such,  God  reward  them." 

"  Afterwards,"  to  quote  the  Annals  (no  date)  "  Sister 
Elizabeth  Skerrett  Went  to  London  about  this  affair 
on  behalf  of  herself  and  community."  We  wonder 
how  the  poor  sister  accomplished  the  journey  under  the 
difficulties  of  travelling  in  those  days,  but  she  was  well 
rewarded  for  all  she  had  undergone  of  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
as  she  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  from  Lady 
Hamilton. 

Again  in  1736  two  of  the  Galway  Poor  Clares  under- 
took the  difficult  journey  to  London  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  three  acres  of  land  on  their  island  which  had  been 
vested  in  the  crown.  Lady  Hamilton,  a  near  relative 
of  one  of  the  sisters,  who  held  the  office  at  court  of 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  II.,  contrived  that  they  should  have  a  private 
audience.  Needless  to  say,  their  mission  was  successful, 
and  the  community  have  held  the  ground  ever  since. 

It  Was  only  in  1825,  however,  that  they  finally  removed 
to  this  place,  having  erected  there  a  new  convent  and 
chapel.  The  first  lady  abbess  of  Galway  Poor  Clares 
was  Mother  Gabriel  Martyn  (Nelly  Martyn)  elected 
abbess  in  1641.  Her  nephew,  Oliver  Martyn,  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  uherifEs  (in  that  day  called 
bailiffs),  in  the  Corporation  Book.  Th«  second  abbess 
was  Mother  Clare  Antony  Kenedy,  the  third.  Mother 
Mary  Bonaventure  Browne  (Marie  Honoria),  sister  to 
Field  Marshall  Baron  Browne,  Earl  of  Kenmare.  It  is 
of  her  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  as  mentioned  ou 
page  18,  that  "  she  spoke  English,  Irish,  and  Spanish. 
That  she  left  a  brave  chronicle  writ  under  her 
own  hand  which  she  sent  from  Spain,  where  she 
died,  to  the  Poor  Clares  of  her  beloved  Galway 
convent,  together  with  a  monstrance  and  chalice, 
a  holy  and  curious  relic,  many  pictures,  books,  ornaments, 
and  other  fine  things  for  the  altar, — all  of  which  were 
lost  or  burnt  in  the  last  war,  1691."  Baron  Andrew 
Browne  served  in  Dillon's  regiment,  which  followed 
King  James  II.  to  France  after  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
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And  now,  1906,  in  their  noble  convent  in  Nuns' 
Island,  with  its  house  of  the  Third  Order  attached,  we 
find  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  the  daughters 
of  St.  Clare,  practising  all  the  austerities  of  the  strict 
rule  of  their  sainted  foundress.  Their  life  is  a  marvel  of 
poverty,  penance,  and  prayer.  They  never  eat  meat, 
they  fast  throughout  the  year,  rise  at  midnight  to  sing 
the  Divine  praises  before  the  altar,  while  the  children 
of  the  world  waste  those  hours  in  amusement  and  often 
in  dissipation.  They  dress  in  the  rough,  brown  cloth 
habit  in  summer  and  winter,  and  go  with  uncovered 
feet  in  the  most  severe  weather.  They  live  perfectly 
disengaged  from  the  world  which  they  have  renounced. 
No  secular  reading,  no  amusements,  nothing  of  social 
life  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  ]ives.  The  visits  of 
friends  are  allowed  but  four  times  in  the  year.  The 
sisters  sjeem  already  to  belong  to  the  other  world ; 
and  yet  the  community  is  one  of  the  happiest.  Every 
face  beams  with  smiles — like  their  Mother  St.  Clare; 
they  will  tell  you,  that  from  the  time  they  first  gave 
their  hearts  to  God,  they  have  never  felt  otherwise  than 
happy."  They  find  nothing  in  their  austere  life  difficult 
because  they  love  it.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  in  this 
comparatively  large  community  of  professed  nuns  and 
novices,  there  reigns  the  same  cheerful  eagerness  in 
the  practise  of  poverty,  humility,  obedience,  silence, 
prayer  and  mortification  that  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Clare  of  Assisi. 
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"  Mistress  Mary  Ward." 

The  quotations  in  the  following  note  are  taken  from  Life  of 
Mary  Ward  by  Mary  Catherine  Elizabeth  Chambers, 

The  life  of  this  saintly  woman,  "  who  laboured  so 
perseveringly  for  the  good  of  her  beloved  country  in  its 
darkest  hours  of  religious  revolution,"  can  merely  be 
glanced  at  here.  Her  biographers  tell  us  that  from  the 
moment  when  her  baby  lips  uttered  their  first  word 
"'Jesus"  to  the  hour  of  her  death  her  life  was  holy. 
IShe  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Catholicity, 
her  immediate  relatives  having  kept  and  suffered  for 
the  old  faith  at  a  time  when  "  the  apostasy  of  the  crown 
and  the  court "  had  drawn  away  many  into  heresy. 
Her  education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and,  besides 
acquiring  the  accomplishments  usually  attained  by 
persons  of  her  social  standing  she  learned  Latin  which 
she  wrote  fluently  in  later  life  when,  we  are  told,  she  was 
well  read  in  the  Fathers."  Her  humility  was  of  an 
heroic  type,  for  she  "  not  only  endeavoured  to  despise, 
but  to  be  ashamed  of  herself."  The  love  of  God  which 
ruled  her  soul  had  not  only  dried  up  to  a  wonderful 
extent  the  springs  of  venial  sin  and  imperfection,  it  also 
consumed  her  with  the  desire  to  suffer  and  die  for  His 
honour.  She  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she 
realised  that  her  Lord  "  required  the  martyrdom  of 
spiritual  perfection  "  from  her,  and  to  be  "  nailed  to 
the  cross  with  Christ  "  in  the  religious  state  was  now 
her  aim.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  left  home,  in 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Bentley,  niece  of  Lord 
Montague,  a  lady  who  was  frequently  employed  in 
conveying  young  Catholic  girls  to  a  safe  refuge  in  the 
convents  abroad.     Mary  Ward  travelled  as  one  of  her 
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daughters,  and  the  flitting  was  effected  on  the  day  the 
holy  confessor  ol  the  faith,  Father  Garnett,  S.  J.,  suffered 
death.  Starting  from  Dover,  they  arrived  at  Calais 
and  thence  proceeded  to  St.  Omer,  where  at  that  time 
many  convents  of  different  Orders  flourished,  among 
them  two  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  These  communities 
both  came  originally  from  a  convent  at  Veere,  a  small 
town  in  Zealand.  For  a  hundred  years  the  Veere  nuns 
gave  edification  by  their  holy  and  fervent  Hves,  but  in 
1572  they  were  driven  from  their  convent  by  the 
Calvinists,  and  took  refuge  in  Antwerp.  Nine  years 
later  they  were  again  driven  away  with  only  twenty-four 
hours'  notice. 

Dressed  in  secular  clothing,  they  went  to  the  docks 
trusting  in  God,  for  they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a 
passage  in  any  ship.  A  merchant  whose  ship  was  about 
to  sail  recognised  and  offered  them  a  passage  to  St.  Omer, 
where  he  assured  them  they  would  be  well  received. 
The  sisters  gratefully  accepted  his  offer,  and  landing 
at  Gravelines,  were  conducted  from  thence  to  St.  Omer. 
There  Phihp  II.,  King  of  Spain,  gave  them  a  building 
called  the  "  Archers  House,"  where  the  community 
settled.  It  was  at  this  convent  that  Mary  Ward  became 
a  lay-sister.  "  The  monastery  being  so  crowded  with 
English  choir  nuns,  that  the  number  of  these  could  not 
be  increased.  A  few  months  before  a  niece  of  Lord 
Lumley,  called  Mistress  Anne  Campian,  though 
influential  friends  pleaded  for  her  admission,  was  utterly 
denied  as  one  of  the  choir,  but  w^ould  be  received  as  a 
lay  sister,  which  she  accepted,  and  there  she  lived  with 
much  content."  It  was  while  questing  for  the  religious 
of  this  convent  that  Mary  heard  that  some  pious 
Christian  had  left  by  will  a  plot  of  ground  at  Gravelines 
for  the  founding  of  a  monastery  in  that  place.  She  at 
once  set  to  work,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  requisite 
permission  to  build  a  convent,  she  herself  paying  the 
sum  agreed  upon.  Mistress  Mary  Ward  having  been  the 
instrument  of  so  much  good,  as  she  did  not  find  her  true 
vocation  in  the  Order  of  Poor  Clares,  left  Gravehnes 
soon  after  without  making  her  profession.  On  her 
return  to  England  she  founded  a  residence  for  religious 
persons.     This  house  was  not  recognised  as  a  convent 
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belonging  to  any  religious  institute,  but  from  it,  as  from 
a  parent  stem,  branched  ofi  a  large  number  of  other 
foundations,  whose  members  were  devoted  to  the  work 
of  educating  young  ladies.  Mistress  Ward  died,  as  she 
had  lived,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

We  are  told  that,  "  the  burial  of  Catholics  in  those 
troubled  times  was  encompassed  with  difficulty.  They 
were  often  refused  a  place  of  rest  in  Protestant  church- 
yards, and  even  their  bodies  when  laid  in  the  grave  were 
liable  to  be  torn  up  thence  in  any  moment  of  popular 
frenzy  against  their  ^aith."  But  in  this  case  Mary 
Ward's  sorrowing  friends  and  sisters  in  religion  "  found 
out  a  little  churchyard  where  the  minister  was  honest 
enough  to  be  bribed."  And  close  to  the  little  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  in  the  village  of  Osbaldwick, 
they  laid  her  mortal  remains,  placing  on  her  grave  a 
flat  stone  with  an  inscription  which  carefully  avoids 
any  allusion  to  her  faith  : — 

TO  LOVE  THE  POORE 
PERSUER  IN  THE  SAME 
LIVE  BY  AND  RISE  WITH 
THEM  WAS  ALL  THE  AYME 
OF 

MARY  WARD,  WHO 
HAVING  LIVED  60  YEARS 
AND  8  DAYS,   DYED  THE 
20th  of  JAN.,  1645. 


The  Work  and  Homes 

OF  THE 

Early    Irish  Franciscans- 

By  Rev.  FATHER  JOHN,  O.S.F.C,  B.A. 


O  the  cultured  mind,  to  those  who  are  deeply 
read  in  the  history  of  the  past,  the  ruins  and 
remains  of  former  ages  and  civilisations  have 
ever  had  a  charm.  The  Roman  of  our  day 
as  he  stands  on  the  Appian  Way  amid  the  tombs  of 
his  ancestors,  while  his  vision  wanders  over  the  wide 
Campagna  and  rests  upon  the  still  impressive  ruins  of 
its  once  splendid  aqueducts  and  temples,  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  his  capital  made  laws  for  the  world, 
when  her  victorious  generals  rode  along  this  same  way 
in  triumph  ;  he  sees  once  again  the  long  train  of  her 
captured  spoil,  and  hears  once  more  the  heavy  tramp 
of  her  mail-clad  legionaries.  He  walks  into  the  now 
silent  Forum — the  world's  once  illustrious  Senate- 
house,  the  place  in  which  was  decided  the  fate  of 
kings  and  empires — gradually  from  out  the  past  come 
the  shadows  and  the  figures  of  their  statesmen  and 
orators  who  made  the  place  renowned,  whose  names 
shall  live  in  history,  whose  wisdom  and  whose  elo- 
quence the  world  will  ever  admire.  The  Greek,  as  he 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Agora,  and  rests  his  gaze  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  loves  to  think  of  his 
country's  bygone  glory.  Even  the  half-educated 
Egyptian,  when  in  the  evening  twilight  he  sees  the 
pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  mysterious  and  awe- 
inspiring  in  the  loneliness,  feels  a  thrill  of  emotion  in 
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thinking  over  the  days  of  Egyptian  greatness,  in 
recalling  the  works  of  the  Rameses,  the  Ptolemies,  and 
Cleopatra. 

So  it  has  ever  been.  Any  people  who  have  ever  yet 
nad  a  history  to  be  proud  of,  love  to  dwell  on  what- 
ever reminds  them  of  the  past.  Poor,  persecuted, 
long-suffering  Ireland  has  had  such  a  history.  The 
records  of  her  brave,  heroic  struggle  through  long  ages, 
for  the  noblest  objects  for  which  man  can  fight — ix,, 
Faith  and  Fatherland — form  a  story  which  is  full  of 
stirring  incidents,  noble  efforts,  sublime  patriotism,  all 
that  can  make -the  life  of  our  fellow-man  interesting  to 
us.  In  these  they  can  compare  with  the  annals  of 
any  country  the  world  over.  It  is  then  because  we 
love  our  past,  because  we  love  our  history,  that  we 
take  interest  in  all  that  brings  before  us  Ireland's 
former  greatness.  Few  things  bring  this  greatness  so 
vividly  before  us  as  the  ivy- clad  ruins  which  every- 
where strew  the  land.  Sometimes  it  is  the  tower  of  an 
ancient  castle  whose  vaulted  corridors  once  resounded 
with  the  bugle-call  to  arms,  or  echoed  the  soft  strains 
of  the  Irish  harp.  Again,  it  is  the  remains  of  a  de- 
serted cloister  within  which  men,  tired  of  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  life,  sought  peace  and  calm,  and 
beneath  whose  shadows  after  life's  fitful  fever," 
they  were  laid  to  rest.  All  these  ruins  are  silent  now, 
but  they  are  eloquent  in  their  silence.  They  speak  to 
us  of  a  life  that  is  past,  of  beliefs,  of  hopes,  of  human 
sympathies,  of  emotions  which  warmed  hearts  that 
once  throbbed  like  our  own,  but  have  long  since 
ceased  to  beat.  Peace  to  them  all ;  we  will  not 
disturb  them.  For,  reverently  as  we  intend  tra- 
velling through  these  ruins  undvir  whose  shadows  they 
now  sleep,  our  only  object  will  be  to  bring  back  a 
chapter  in  our  history,  to  be  edified  by  a  short  study 
of  the  noble  lives  that  were  passed  within  them.  The 
ruins  I  have  selected  are  those  of  the  ancient  Francis^ 
can  monasteries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  happen 
myself  to  be  an  humble  member  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  great  Order,  and  might  therefore  be  expected 
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to  take  more  interest  in  these  ruins  and  know  more 
about  them  than  about  any  others  in  the  country. 

In  putting  before  the  reader  then  the  work  and 
homes  of  the  early  Irish  Franciscans,  I  may  state  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  understand  it  unless  he 
views  it  in  the  hght  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
We  must  go  back  and  endeavour  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
centuries  in  which  they  laboured,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
very  birthplace  and  home  of  their  founder.  He  was  a 
man  altogether  above  the  ordinary,  and  exceptional. 
He  founded  a  society  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  modern  society  as  it  arose  from  the 
disorganised  elements  that  remained  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  Society  has  worked 
in  the  main  along  the  lines  he  laid  down  for  it. 
Wherever,  then,  you  examine  the  work  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  work  that  has  lived  and  borne  fruit  in 
society,  you  will  find  upon  it  the  impress  of  the  spirit 
and  the  genius  of  the  man  who  founded  it.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  early  Italian  RepubUcs, 
those  turbulent  times,  those  days  of  so  much  varied 
effort,  of  so  much  striving  for  earthly  power  and 
spiritual  conquest.  To  those  who  study  carefully  the 
history  of  those  times,  it  will  be  immediately  evident 
that  there  were  two  men  who  had  a  special  influence, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  higher  spiritual 
life  of  the  time,  the  one  was  Dominic,  the  other  was 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Mathew  Arnold  has  said  that  two 
things  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  man,  the  power  of 
the  man  and  the  power  of  the  moment."  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  ifiner  life  of  these  two 
Saints  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  there 
was  in  each  "  the  power  of  the  man/'  and  anyone  who 
studies  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  immediately 
see  that  they  came  at  the  proper  time,  their  work  was 
already  awaiting  them  ;  in  other  words,  they  had  in 
their  favour     the  power  of  the  moment.'' 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  that  absorbingly 
interesting  subject,  the   religious  movement   of  the 
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thirteenth  century.  The  Franciscan  undoubtedly 
forms  a  large  portion  of  this,  but  the  title  and  limits  of 
this  paper  compel  me  to  dwell  on  it  only  in  so  far  as 
will  be  necessary  to  understand  its  action  in  Ireland. 
Few  things  are  so  remarkable  as  the  manner  in  which 
social,  political,  and  religious  movements  affect  whole 
peoples  and  nations.  At  times  an  idea  seems  as  if  it 
were  in  the  air.  Everyone  is  more  or  less  influenced 
by  it.  A  certain  yearning  or  want  runs  through  the 
comm.unity.  In  its  early  stages,  it  is  ill  understood, 
few  can  give  it  expression.  The  man  who  comes  for- 
ward and  gives  voice  to  those  inarticulate  longings, 
who  can  shape  the  thoughts  that  are  burning  in  the 
brains  of  the  masses,  this  man  becomes  immediately 
their  leader  and  their  guide,  their  hero  and  their 
master.  The  artist,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  and  the 
orator  are  simply  men  who  beyond  all  others  are 
sensitive  to  the  movement,  have  the  power  to  grasp  it 
and  give  it  expression.  In  other  words,  they  speak 
what  the  community  have  been  labouring  to  express. 
Now,  such  a  movement  stirred  to  its  depths  society  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  We  who  from  our  childhood 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  rights  of  our  fellow- 
man,  no  matter  what  his  state  in  life,  asserted  and 
maintained,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  had  to  suffer  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  body  of  haughty  noblemen,  under  the 
various  titles  of  barons,  chiefs  and  lords,  absorbed  in 
their  insatiable  grasp  all  power  and  wealth.  Living 
often  in  the  coarsest  luxury,  they  knew  no  pity  for 
their  poorer  fellow-man,  were  far  from  regarding  him 
as  their  equal ;  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  him 
much  in  the  light  in  which  the  proud  patrician  of 
Rome  regarded  his  slave,  and  under  the  title  of 
retainer,  claimed  from  him  a  no  less  exacting  service. 

These  petty  chiefs  were  ever  at  war  with  one 
another,  hence  the  lot  of  the  peasant  and  the  work- 
man was  most  miserable.  Never  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace,  seldom  permitted  to  live  with  his 
family  on  his  small  holding — a  possession  he  held  at  the 
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beck  of  his  master — he  was  ever  in  the  field,  following 
his  unscrupulous  lord  wherever  greed  or  a  wish  for 
revenge  called  him.  With  this  state  of  things  morals 
could  scarcely  escape  being  contaminated.  Religion 
and  its  obligations  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  An 
insatiable  desire  for  wealth  entered  into  and  corrupted 
every  heart.  To  attain  riches  the  lords  of  feudal  times 
were  stopped  by  no  obligations,  they  scrupled  not  to 
engage  in  every  crime.  Europe  had  begun  to  grow 
sick  of  their  excesses.  The  people  were  fully  con- 
scious of  their  miserable  position,  but  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  improving  it.  They  felt  their 
state  of  dependence,  but  they  cast  round  in  vain  for 
deliverance.  At  this  stage  of  things,  a  ray  of  hope 
appeared.  Men  spoke  of  a  young  enthusiast,  the  son 
of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  who  had  begun  to  preach  a 
new  doctrine,  to  set  up  a  new  ideal.  His  doctrine  and 
his  ideal  were  not  new,  however  ;  they  were  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself,  but  the  world  had  neglected  them 
for  centuries.  Men  preached  and  taught  that  wealth 
was  power.  This  man  was  determined  to  prove  the 
opposite.  The  feudal  lords  held  sway  by  their 
possession  of  worldly  goods  and  gold.  This  man  set 
himself  to  overturn  their  rule,  and  the  weapon  he 
chose  to  fight  his  battles  was  poverty.  Before  com- 
mencing his  campaign  against  avarice  and  greed, 
impiety  and  every  crime,  the  excesses  that  reigned  in 
high  places,  he  gathered  round  him  a  number  of 
disciples,  whom  he  fired  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  fervour  that  lit  up  his  own  heart.  The  greater 
number  of  these  men  were  not,  as  the  generality  of 
monks  and  religious  who  filled  the  monasteries  at  the 
time,  taken  from  the  well-to-do  ranks  of  society.  No, 
like  his  Divine  Master,  he  selected  his  disciples  from 
the  poor,  the  needy,  from  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  the  men  who  had  felt  the  chain  of 
the  feudal  lord,  and  who  now  rejoiced  in  a  freedom 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  curb.  vSpeaking  in  his 
delightful  essay,  "  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,"  Jessop, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  says  of  this  band  of  disciples 
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whom  St.  Francis  had  gathered  round  him,  They 
were  beggars,  Hterally  barefooted  beggars.  The 
difference  between  the  monks  and  the  friars  was 
almost  one  of  kind.  The  monk  was  supposed  never  to 
leave  his  cloister.'' 

The  Friar  was  an  itinerant  evangelist,  always  on  the 
move.  He  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  He  lifted 
up  his  voice  against  sin  and  wrong.  The  monk,  as  has 
been  said,  was  an  aristocrat.    The  friar  belonged  to  the 

great  unwashed.''  Yes,  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
down- trodden  and  the  lowly.  He  helped  them  to  gain 
liberty  and  independence,  with  the  result  that  their 
children's  children  rule  the  world  to-day.  Without 
the  loss  of  a  day,"  continues  the  same  authority,  the 
new  apostles  of  poverty,  of  pity,  of  an  all-embracing 
love,  went  forth  by  two  and  two  to  build  up  the  ruined 
Church  of  God,  Theology  they  were,  from  anything 
that  appears,  sublimely  ignorant  of.  Except  that  they 
were  masters  of  every  phrase  and  word  in  the  Gospels, 
their  stock-in-trade  was  scarcely  more  than  that  of  an 
average  candidate  for  Anglican  orders.  ...  To  the 
poor  by  the  poor.  Those  masses,  those  dreadful 
masses,  crawling,  sweltering  in  the  foul  hovels,  in  many 
a  southern  town,  with  never  a  roof  to  cover  them, 
huddling  in  groups  under  a  dry  arch,  lepers  by  the 
hundred,  too  shocking  for  mothers  to  gaze  at — to  these 
St.  Francis  came."  (Jessop,  ''The  Coming  of  the 
Friars,"  p.  19). 

As  was  the  master,  so  was  his  disciple.  From  St. 
Francis'  presence  he  came  forth  truly  an  evangelist. 
Threats  and  punishment  he  recked  not.  He  attacked 
tyrants  in  high  places.  He  denounced  their  avarice, 
their  oppression  of  the  poor.  His  Divine  Master  knew 
no  distinction  of  persons  ;  why  should  he  ?  In  his 
sight  there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  master  nor 
servant.  Had  he  not  called  himself  friar,  their 
brother  ?  Why  ngt  then  assert  their  common  brother- 
hood before  the  Lord  ?  An  amount  has  been  written 
on  the  influence  of  the  Franciscan  spirit  on  the  fine 
arts — on    poetry,    on   j^ainting,   on  architecture,  on 
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sculpture.  Even  non-Catholic  writers,  such  as  Ruskin 
and  Addington  Symonds,  bear  testimony  to  it,  but 
few  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Le  Monnier  and 
Sabatier  in  France,  Jessop  and  Canon  Knox-Little  in 
England,  have  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  influence  of 
the  Franciscan  spirit  in  another  department ;  in  one 
which  constitutes,  I  tliink,  a  much  stronger  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity — its  influence  in  destroying 
Feudalism,  in  enabling  the  workingman  and  the  serf  to 
rise  to  social  and  political  independence.  As  Jessop 
shows,  the  Franciscan,  movement  was  purely  a  demo- 
cratic movement.  The  common  people  were  neglected, 
were  in  a  miserable  condition.  St.  Francis,  with  his 
large,  open  heart,  felt  that  they,  too,  had  religious 
aspirations,  and  the  development  of  these  aspirations, 
by  the  ideal  he  put  before  them,  constitutes  his 
highest  claim,  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Stated 
otherwise,  we  may  say  that  in  the  struggle  which  the 
people  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  against  the  tyranny  under  which  they  laboured, 
the  struggle  in  which  they  eventually  triumphed, 
the  Franciscan  spirit  is  the  expression  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  people's  religious  aspirations. 

That,  in  accomplishing  his  gigantic  work,  St. 
Francis  was  no  visionary,  that  he  was  fully  cognisant 
of  the  world  of  hard  fact  in  which  he  laboured,  we 
gather  when  we  examine  some  of  the  methods  he 
employed  to  accom.plish  his  end.  Take,  as  one 
example,  his  institution  of  the  Third  Order  as  a 
weapon  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  feudal  lord,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  wars  that  were  then 
desolating  Europe,  and  preventing  clans  and  tribes 
from  coalescing  to  form  united  peoples  and  nations. 
The  rules  of  the  Third  Order  contained  the  following 
amongst  other  articles  : — *'  The  brethren  must  not 
carry  offensive  weapons  except  in  defence  of  the 
Church  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  defence  of 
their  country,  or  with  the  permission  of  their  superiors.'' 
Speaking  of  this,  and  other  like  articles,  Le  Monnier 
says  : — "  In  the  present  day  these  articles  are  without 
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object  or  application.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were 
a  stroke  of  genius.  They  contained  the  germ  of  a 
beneficent  revolution  of  a  kind  that  has  not  often 
been  brought  about  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
After  describing  this  evolution,  he  continues  : — No 
more  military  service  from  the  multitude,  no  more 
oaths  of  fealty.  Feudalism  felt  itself  struck  in  its 
most  vital  part."— (Le  Monnier,  cap.  13).  It  would 
be  impossible  in  the  short  space  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  matter  fully,  because  for  this  we  should  enter  into 
the  far-famed  disputes  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline,  and 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  Barbarossa. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  fully  send  home  my  point  that 
the  Franciscan  movement  emancipated  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  I  must  depend  largely  on  the  few 
authorities  I  quote.  Those  of  you  who  wish  to  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  period,  and,  certainly,  it 
exhibits  a  most  interesting  pha^e  in  social  evolution, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Le 
Monnier's  scholarly  work,  The  History  of  St. 
Francis."  We  have  also  seen  the  Marquis  Gino 
Capponi  speaking  in  his  *'  Stori di  Firenze  "  of 
Italian  democracy  taking  its  origin,  and,  in  some 
sort,  its  consecration,  in  the  rule  of  St.  Francis."  But 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  not  confined  to  Italy. 
During  its  author's  lifetime  its  influence  was  felt  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  from  the  shores  ot  the 
Adriatic  to  the  German  Ocean,  His  disciples  taught 
in  the  University  of  Padua  and  the  echools  of  P.iris, 
within  the  halls  of  Salamanca  and  those  of  Oxford. 
In  the  East  they  had  begun  to  evangeli>^e  Asia  Minor, 
and  penetrate  into  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Arabia.  In  the  West  they  had  already  built  convents 
in  the  land  of  Dunstan  and  St.  Bede  :«nd  had  found  a 
home  in  the  country  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brij^id. 
To  this  latter  land  we  must  now  loilovv  them.  What 
they  did  in  Italy  they  accomplislied  ilso  in  Ireland 

Our  principal  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Order 
in  Ireland  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Burgundian  Li')r  iry, 
entitled      A  History  of    the    Fiaiiciscan  Order  in 
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Ireland."  Father  Meehan's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Franciscan  Monasteries  is  simply  a  free  translation 
of  this  work.  A  more  literal  translation  appeared  in 
the  Franciscan  Tertiary/'  in  a  series  of  articles, 
beginning  with  February,  1894.  Of  the  other 
authorities  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  information, 
I  may  mention  the  Four  Masters,  the  writings  of  Ware 
and  V/adding,  and  the  "  Monasticon  Hibernicon " 
of  Archdall.  In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  been 
also  very  much  helped  by  the  results  of  the  profound 
research  which  are  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cork  Archaeological  Society.  To  return  to  the  Burgan- 
dian  manuscript  and  its  author,  we  may  quote  what 
Meehan  sd^ys  of  it  in  his  preface: — ''Archdall  and 
others  of  his  class  furnish  dry  circumstantial  dates ; 
but  Fa,ther  Mooney  peoples  his  periods,  enables  us  to 
assist  at  the  very  founding  of  those  venerable  houses  : 
nay,  familiarises  us  with  the  inmates,  their  pursuits, 
and  usages,  and  interweaves  with  his  narrative  many 
curious  incidents,  which,  but  for  him,  must  have  been 
lost  for  ever.''  It  was  written  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (1617)  by  an  Irish  Franciscan  of  Louvain, 
Father  Anthony  Purcell,  and  vv^as  compiled  from 
notes  supplied  to  him  by  Father  Donagh  Mooney. 
Father  Mooney  v/as  once  a  soldier,  and  was  engaged  in 
many  a  desperate  fray  with  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth 
under  the  banner  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Order,  and,  eventually,  became 
Provincial  in  Ireland.  It  was  while  making  a  visitation 
of  all  the  houses  of  the  province  that  he  collected  the 
notes  from  which  Purcell  compiled  his  Latin  manu- 
script. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  Franciscans  landed  in 
Ireland  in  1231,  five  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis.  This  is  the  date  given  in  Mooney's  manu- 
script, which  he  says  he  took  from  a  very  ancient 
record.  He,  at  the  same  time,  refers  to  a  tradition 
that  they  had  come  much  earlier,  in  12 14.  We  know 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  in 
Youghal  dates  as  far  back  as  1224,  from  which  we  may 
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conclude  that  the  Franciscans  were  estabhshed  in 
Ireland  during  their  founder's  life.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  rapidity  with  which  convents  sprang  up  over  the 
land  equalled  that  with  which  they  spread  through- 
Southern  Europe.  Everj^  town  of  any  importance 
could  boast  of  a  Franciscan  Church  and  Monastery. 
Many  of  the  more  powerful  nobles  built  convents,  and 
invited  the  friars  to  dwell  on  their  estates.  The  remains 
of  these  form  some  of  the  noblest  ruins  in  the 
land.  Witness  Kilcrea,  Timoleague,  and  Muckross. 
At  the  time  that  Mooney  wrote  his  work  the  Irish 
Franciscans  had  fifty-six  monasteries  in  Ireland, 
together  with  some  founcjations  abroad,  the  principal 
of  which  was  St.  Anthony's,  at  Louvain.  These  v/ere 
divided  into  five  custodies,  as  follows  : — ^There  were 
twenty  in  Munster,  thirteen  in  Leinster,  three  in 
Meath,  twelve  in  Connaught,  and  eight  in  Ulster  Of 
most  of  these  noble  foundations  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  ruins.  When  we  consider  the  hordes  of 
fanatical  vandals  who  then  and  daring  the  two 
following  centuries  carried  on  a  work  of  destruction 
against  all  monastic  institutions,  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  that  so  much  of  them  still  remain.  Some 
vestige  of  almost  all  are,  however,  still  extant,  and 
from  the  solidity  of  the  masonry  and  the  beauty  of  the 
architecture  one  can  form  some  idea  of  what  they 
must  have  been  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  charm  about  these  grey  old  ruins. 
Clothed  in  their  ivy  sliroud,  we  meet  them  in  every 
county  in  the  land.  Sometimes  we  see  them  situated 
in  the  lonely  glens  and  wooded  recesses,  cut  away 
from  the  v/orkl  and  its  turmoil,  fit  places  for  quiet 
thoughts  and  heavenly  prayer.  Again,  we  behold  their 
graceful  square  campanile  rising  majestically  in  the 
centre  of  the  busy  town,  a  contrast  to  the  modern 
spires  and  towers  that  surround  them.  Some  are  still 
almost  perfect,  needing  but  slight  repairs  to  fit  them 
again  for  religious  worship.  Of  others  there  remain 
but  broken,  ivy-covered  arches  to  mark  the  places 
where  they  stood.    In  many  God  is  still  adored.  Some 
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echo  the  accents  of  a  foreign  creed,  while  others  rise 
above  a  kneehng  congregation,  who  still  profess  the 
doctrine  that  five  hundred  years  ago  was  taught 
within  them.    Of  them  all  we  may  say  with  the  poet  : 

"  Within  those  wasted  sanctuaries  the  bones 
Of  Ireland's  bravest,  noblest  sons  find  rest. 
Their  na,mes  are  graven  on  the  shattered  stones — 

Epitaph,  and  shield,  and  broken  crest, 
Franciscans  closed  their  eyes,  and  dug  their  graves, 
And  laid  them  vv^th  their  feet  against  the  east, 
And  sang  their  dirges — such  a  psalm  of  love  : 
Calmly  they  sleep,  whilst  o'er  their  ashes  waves 
The' melancholy  tree  that  blossoms  least. 

Whose  roots  in  the  wet  clay  are  deepest  v/ove." 

Taking  the  Munster  province,  we  find  the  convents 
situated  as  follows  : — In  the  County  of  Cork  there 
were  seven  convents — one  at  Cork,  Youghal,  KiLrea, 
Timoleague,  Sherkin  Island,  Bantry  and  Buttevant. 
In  that  of  Kerry  there  were  Muckross,  Ardfert  and 
Lislaghlin.  In  that  of  Limerick,  were  Limerick,  Adare, 
and  Askeaton.  In  Tipperary  —  Clonmel,  Cashel, 
Roscrea,  Aherlow  and  Nenagh.  In  County  Waterford 
— Waterford  and  Carrick-on-Suir. 

The  monastery  of  Cork  was  founded  in  1231  by 
MacCarthy  More,  and  was  situated  near  the  North 
Gate  Bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present  North  Mall. 
The  map  of  Cork  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia,"  the 
oldest  map  of  the  city  extant,  marks  the  place  where  it 
stood.  It  v/as  a  famous  monastery,  known  as  the 
Mirror  of  Ireland/'  from  the  austere  lives  the  monks 
led  therein.  It  was  here  James  II.  heard  Mass  during 
his  stay  in  Cork  in  1688.  The  only  trace  which  now 
remains  of  this  once  famous  monastery  is  the  well  with 
the  carved  stones  placed  over  it  These  were  put  there 
by  Wise  when  he  built  the  distillery  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  There  is  no  trace  at  present  of  what 
was  probably  the  first  Franciscan  convent  in  Ireland, 
that  of  Youghal.  It  w^as  founded  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town  in  1224  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  a  gi'andson  of 
one  of  the  adventurers  who  landed  in  Ireland  with 
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Strongbow,  and  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Geraldines,  a  family,  who  like  many  other  Angio- 
Norman  families,  vied  with  the  native  Irish  in  their 
devotion  to  religion,  and,  in  the  interests  of  their 
adopted  country,  merited  to  have  it  said  of  them,  that 
they  became  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves." 

In  the  centre  of  the  wooded  valley  that  runs  from  the 
plateau  of  Castletown-Kinneigh  to  the  banks  of  the  Lee 
at  Inniscarra,  and  beside  the  little  river  Bride  that 
drains  it,  stand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  once  lovely 
Abbey  of  Kilcrea.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  holy  virgin, 
St.  Cera,  who  in  the  olden  tim_es  is  said  to  have  built  a 
hermitage  or  cell  and  lived  there,  Hence  Kill  (the 
Irish  for  cell  or  church)  of  St.  Cere,  or  Kilcrea.  It  was 
founded  in  1464  by  Cormac  MacCarthy  Laidir.  Though 
plundered  and  broken  down  on  four  different  occasions 
and  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  time,  it  is  still  in  a 
magnificent  state  of  preservation.  The  walls  of  the 
choir  and  nave,  which  are  connected  by  a  beautiful 
circular-headed  arch,  above  which  rises  the  belfrj^  a 
square  tower,  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  are  still 
almost  intact.  Like  all  things  that  are  great,  one  must 
wander  through  these  magnificent  ruins  and  allow  their 
charm  to  grow  upon  him  before  he  can  attempt  to 
realise  what  they  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  their 
splendour.  The  church,  the  choir,  the  chapter  house 
and  the  refectory,  the  remains  of  the  scriptorium,  the 
library  and  the  cloister,  all  are  there  in  their  ruins.  As 
almost  all  monastic  ruins  in  Ireland  exhibit  the  same 
plan  in  the  arrangement  of  their  buildings  I  will  sketch 
in  brief  v/hat  this  arrangement  is.  I  don't  say  that 
there  was  an  Irish  style  of  monastic  architecture.  In 
Ireland  the  monks  to  a  large  extent  followed  the  tradi- 
tional manner  of  building  brought  from  the  Contin' iit 
into  the  country  by  the  Cistercians.  They  probably 
introduced  some  slight  modifications  in  minor  details. 
The  general  plan  then  is  as  follows  [see  Jessop)  : — All 
the  buildings  were  grouped  about  a  quadrangle  or 
square  enclosure.  This  enclosure  was  called  the 
cloister.    Along  its  sides  ran  an  arcade,  or  what  we 
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would  call  a  verandah.  The  unroofed  portion  was 
often  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  shrubs.  The  roof 
was  supported  by  a  row  of  pillars,  often  delicately 
carved.  Many  of  the  Franciscan  cloisters  are,  however, 
an  exception  to  this  general  plan.  Instead  of  a 
verandah,  on  this  row  of  pillars  rises  a  big  superstruc- 
ture. They  form  in  fact  the  support  of  the  convent 
wails  around  the  inner  part  of  the  quadrangle.  This 
arrangement  may  be  seen  in  the  cloisters  of  Muckross, 
Moyne,  Donegal,  and  others.  On  this  account  another 
peculiarity  arises.  Instead  of  the  delicate  pillars  one 
notices  in  the  Cistercian  monasteries  the  arches  of  the 
cloister  in  the  above  convents  stand  on  strong,  thick 
columns.  Of  course  this  w^as  necessary  owing  to  the 
enormous  vertical  strain  they  were  made  to  support. 
These  cloisters  are  not  so  bright  or  lightsome  as  the 
more  common  ones,  but  then  the  cloister  was  not  of 
such  moment  to  the  friar,  who  could  travel  and  take 
fresh  air  in  the  broad,  open  country,  as  it  was  to  the 
monk,  who  seldom  wevA  beyond  it.  The  friar  used  it 
principally  as  a  place  to  recover  his  spirit  of  prayer 
and  recollection  after  his  missionary  labours.  Their 
secluded,  sombre  appearance  helped  him  to  acquire 
recollection.  The  architects  were  hampered  by  another 
matter  in  their  treatment  of  the  column,  viz.  :  the 
material  at  their  disposal.  In  most  cases  they  were 
compelled  to  work  in  soft  limestone,  not  hard,  durable 
marble.  Clearly  it  would  be  disastrous  to  work  this 
into  a  slender  column,  when  any  considerable  vertical 
strain  had  to  be  borne,  as  in  the  cloister  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  In  fact  even  in  the  more  common 
ones,  where  vertical  pressure  might  be  disregarded,  a 
slight  horizontal  one  (to  which  they  might  at  any  time 
be  exposed)  would  have  shattered  a  slenderl^^-w^orked 
pillar.  Hence  the  delicately-carved  shaft,  so  common 
in  some  of  the  English  and  Continental  cloisters,  is 
seldom  met  with  in  those  of  Ireland.  I  might  draw 
attention  to  another  peculiarity,  attributable  in  a  large 
extent  to  the  material  also.  This  soft  limxCstone 
mouldered  away  quickly  under  action  of  moisture, 
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hence  architects  v/ere  driven  to  seek  expedients  to 
protect  the  building  as  far  as  possible  from  this 
corroding  action.  In  their  treatment  therefore  of  the 
cornice  and  the  capital  they  managed  to  allow  these  to 
hang  out  over  the  wall-veil  and  the  shaft  as  eaves  and 
drip-stones. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  cloister.  It  was  an 
important  place.  In  it  the  monks  did  much  of  their 
outdoor  work,  such  as  taking  recreation,  reading,  or 
telling  their  beads.  They  believed  in  fresh  air,  hence 
they  sometimes  left  their  lecture -halls  and  took  their 
pupils  here,  to  teach  them  among  the  fountains  and 
shrubs.  The  principal  of  all  the  building  was  the 
church.  It  was  usualty  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cloister.  Being  the  highest  building  in  the  quad- 
rangle, it  was  placed  there  to  protect  the  cloister  from 
the  north  wind,  and  in  this  position  also  it  interfered 
least  with  the  sun*s  rays  shining  there.  It  was 
usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  long  limb 
was  called  the  nave,  its  continuation  at  the  back  of 
the  bell-tower,  which  usually  rose  on  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  Vv^as  called  the  choir.  The  cross  limbs,  facing 
east  and  west,  were  called  the  transepts.  A  peculiarity 
noticeable  in  many  of  the  Franciscan  remains  is  the 
absence  of  the  transept  on  the  cloister  side  of  the 
church.  On  the  east  of  the  cloister  was  the  chapter- 
house and  dormitory,  on  the  south  the  refectory  or 
common  dining-hall.  The  chapter-house  was  a  hall  in 
which  the  monks  or  friars  assembled  in  council  when- 
ever anything  important  relating  to  the  house  had  to 
be  transacted.  In  it  also  the  Abbot  or  Superior 
lectured,  corrected,  and  gave  conferences  to  his  reh- 
gious.  On  the  remaining  or  west  side  were  generally 
a  number  of  heterogeneous  buildings  arranged  more  or 
less  differently  in  the  shape  of  kitchens  and  store- 
rooms. An  important  portion  of  almost  all  monasteries 
wa.s  the  guest-house,  which  was  entirely  separated 
from  the  convent  proper — i.e.^  the  buildings  in  the 
quadrangle.  In  it  strangers,  pilgrims  and  travellers, 
were  received  and  entertained,  free  of  charge,  with  the 
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greatest  hospitality.  A  characteristic  feature  of  all 
monastic  institutions,  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
I  may  say,  was  the  scriptorium  or  writing-room.  As 
you  know,  in  these  days  they  did  not  possess  linotype 
machines  and  printing  presses  capable  of  turning  out 
many  thousand  copies  of  a  newspaper  in  an  hour. 
Everything  had  to  be  written  patiently  and  laboriously 
with  the  hand.  The  wonderful  skill  displayed  in  the 
compilation  of  these  m_anuscripts,  the  artistic  power 
shown  in  the  beautiful  illuminations  which  adorn 
many  of  them,  the  sense  of  power,  of  application,  of 
patience,  of  self-restraint,  which  one  feels  must  have 
possessed  the  men  who  produced  them,  all  have  excited 
in  every  age  since  the  admiration  of  the  learned. 
With  this  general  idea  of  a  monastery  and  how  it 
worked,  we  come  back  again  to  that  of  Kilcrea. 
Geoghegan,  the  Cork  poet,  has  made  the  guest-house 
of  the  convent  the  scene  of  his  fine  poem  :  The 
Monks  of  Kilcred."     It  opens  : — 

'*  Three  monks  sat  by  a  bog  wood  fire  I 

Bare  were  their  crowns,  and  their  ga^rments  grey. 

Close  they  sat  to  that  bogwood  fire, 
Watching  the  wicket  till  break  of  day. 
Such  was  ever  the  rule  at  Kilcrea. 

Whoever  passed,  be  he  baron  or  squire, 
Was  free  to  call  at  that  abbey  and  stay. 
Nor  guerdon  or  gift  for  his  lodging  pay. 

Although  he  tarried  a  week  with  its  holy  quire." 

The  guests  drop  in  after  some  time,  and  having 
partaken  of  the  friars'  hospitality,  they  gather  round 
the  bogwood  fire,  and  tell  their  various  stories,  just 
like  the  pilgrims  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.''  If 
anyone  wishes  to  get  a  good  picture  of  Kilcrea  in  those 
days  he  cannot  do  better  than  carefully  peruse  this  work. 
Amongst  the  ruins  of  Kilcrea  one  notices  a  unique 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  shape  of  four  ribbed  arches 
springing  from  one  column,  just  at  the  corner  of  the 
nave  and  transept.  Many  interesting  monuments  and 
tombstones  are  scattered  through  the  ruins,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  that  of  the  founder.  It 
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bears  the  inscription  :  "  Hie  jacet  Cormac,  filius 
Thadei,  F.  Cormac,  F.  Dermittii,  Magni  McCarthy, 
Dominus  de  Musgraige,  ac  istius  conventus  primus 
iundator.  A.D.  1495/'  Amongst  others  who  are 
interred  within  its  sacred  precincts  we  may  mention 
Friar  O'Sulhvan,  friend  of  Bishop  M'Craigh,  of  Cork  ; 
Father  O'Brien,  to  whom  tradition  has  attributed  the 
pov/er  of  working  miracles  ;  Art.  O'Leary,  the  famous 
outlaw  of  penal  times,  and  Roger  O'Connor,  of  '98. 
I  may  mention  that  the  woods  round  Kilcrea  shel- 
tered the  last  of  the  wolves  for  w^hose  destruction  the 
Government  offered  rewards  in  Ireland. 

Timoleague. — At  the  top  of  the  bay  that  washes  in 
from  the  Atlantic  by  Harbour  View  and  Courtmac- 
sherry  stand  the  grey  old  walls  of  the  Abbey  of 
Timoleague.  Timoleague,  like  Kilcrea,  was  consecrated 
by  sacred  memories  long  before  the  Franciscans  came 
to  Ireland.  The  old  annalists  tell  us  that  Saint 
Molaga,  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  built  a  monastery 
here,  hence  the  name  of  the  place,  Teach  Molaga — the 
house  or  residence  of  Saint  Molaga.  The  Franciscan 
Monastery  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  by 
Donal  Glas,  one  of  the  M'Carthys  of  Carbery,  who 
reigned  between  1326  and  1366.  The  ruins  are  still 
extensive  and  look  truly  imposing  Vv^hen  they  are 
reflected  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  to 
the  stilled  waters  of  the  lake  that  wash  up  to  the 
very  foundations.  Formerly  these  waters  were  navi- 
gable up  to  the  monastery  walls,  but  owing  to  the 
alluvial  deposits  from  the  Arigideen  (the  Irish 
for  "silver  stream''),  which  drains  the  country 
above  Timoleague,  the  bay  has  become  quite  shallow, 
and  will  only  allow  the  passage  of  small  boats. 
Amongst  the  interesting  remains  connected  with  this 
monastery  is  an  ivy-covered  arch  situated  about  a 
mile  distant,  in  the  townland  of  Spittal.  This  is  all 
that  remains  of  what  was  once  a  lepers'  hospital.  To 
the  east  of  the  beautiful  lancet  window,  which  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  church,  has  been  discovered  an 
aperture  known  as     Lepers'  Hole."     Through  this 
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the  poor  wretches  who  could  come  over  from  the 
hospital  were  enabled  to  follow  the  religious  exercises, 
and  probably  also  receive  the  Sacraments  {vide  Smith's 

History  of  Cork'').  An  interesting  relic  of  this  old 
monastery  was  discovered  some  forty-five  years  ago  in 
the  Island  of  Cape  Clear.  The  Parish  Priest  of  Rath 
and  the  Islands,  Rev.  Father  Leader,  was  holding  a 

station  "  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Cape  Clear.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  curious  old  box  which  he 
found  there.  The  owner  of  the  house  said,  on  being 
questioned  about  it,  that  it  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  family  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  tradition 
said  it  was  deposited  in  the  island  by  a  priest  in  the 
penal  times.  No  one  had  dared  to  interfere  with  it 
since.  Father  Leader  thereupon  opened  the  box  and 
found  a  set  of  vestments,  which  went  to  pieces  on 
being  removed,  and  a  chalice.  The  latter  w^as  found 
to  contain  the  following  inscription:     — 'ffru  Min.  ; 

conv.  de  Thimolaggi.''"^ — which  showed  that  it 

belonged  to  the  friars  of  Timolea.gue  (vide  Cork  Archae- 
ological Journal,"  vol.  L,  p.  176).  The  friars  were  not 
always  allowed  to  dwell  undisturbed  in  their  peaceful 
retreat.  Very  often  were  their  hearts  riven  when  they 
were  forced  to  behold  sacrilegious  hands  plundering  and 
destroying  their  beloved  home.  The  plunderer,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  escape  unmolested  with  his  booty. 
The  author  of  the  Burgundian  manuscripts  gives  a 
description  of  an  incident  which  took  place  shortly 
before  he  visited  Timoleague,  in  which  one  of  these 
robber  bands  was  caught  red-handed  at  their  impious 
work,  and  severely  punished  by  the  soldiers  of  one  of 
the  Irish  chiefs.  During  one  of  their  marauding 
expeditions  a  band  of  English  soldiers  laid  siege  to  the 
monastery,  and  soon  forced  their  wa}'  to  the  interior. 
They  tore  down,  trampled,  and  smasli^d  everything 
before  them.  Amongst  those  who  were  compelled  to 
view  the  Vvork  of  destruction  was  an  old  man  who  had 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  beautifying  the 

*Trans]ation — (For  the  use  of)  the  Friars  Mmor  of  the 
Convent  of  Timoleague. 
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place.  He  beheld  the  result  of  all  his  labours,  the 
beautifully  carved  woodwork  in  the  choir,  the  lovely 
panels,  the  benches,  all  broken  and  destroyed.  Fired 
with  indignation  he  vovv^ed  that  never  again  would  he 
do  a  stroke  of  work  if  the  impious  crew  escaped 
unmolested.  As  if  in  answer  to  his  vow,  O'Sullivan- 
Beare,  with  a  band  of  trusted  followers,  appea^red  on 
the  scene.  I  v/ill  allow  his  illustrious  descendant,  T. 
D.  O'Sullivan,  who  has  put  the  whole  incident  in 
verse,  to  tell  the  tale.  I  quote  the  following  stanzas 
from  his  spirited  poem  : — 

One  stern  old  man — no  monk  was  he — 

While  they  could  only  moan  and  grieve. 
Spoke  from  his  hot  brain  ha.stily — 

"  O  great  St.  Francis  !  sitting  now 
Full  in  the  smile  of  God's  bright  face, 
You  see  this  ruin — you  allow 
This  cruel  wrong — this  sad  disgrace. 
*  *  -Sf  -x- 

If  this  base  crew  before  me  now 

Shall  pass  from  hence  unhurt  away, 
O  great  St.  Francis  !  hear  my  vow — 

I'll  not  work  here  another  day. 
I'll  cast  my  well-loved  tools  aside, 
I'll  tramp  and  travel  far  and  wide, 

And  let  your  monks  as  best  they  may 
Refit  their  convent  by  the  side 

Of  Courtmacsherry  Bay." 
As  though  the  words,  so  rough  and  quaint, 
Of  that  old  workman  touched  the  saint. 

And  lifted  God's  resistless  hand 

Against  the  ruthless,  robber  band. 
His  vengeance  came.    The  monks  looked  out 

Through  door,  and  clink,  and  broken  sash, 
They  heard  the  Irish  battle-shout. 

They  heard  the  meeting  weapons  clash. 
Oh,  sight  of  joy  !  they  saw  'twas  he, 
The  valiant  Donal  of  Dunbuidhe. 

*  -H-  -K-  -Yr 

Short  was  the  combat.     Fiercely  well 

The  troopers  fought,  and  loud  they  swore  ; 
By  twos,  and  threes,  and  tens  they  fell 
Beside  the  walls,  before  the  door. 
^  :^  ^  ^  ^ 
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One  horsenian  only,  faint  and  pale, 

Sped  from  the  field  of  death  away — 
Spared  to  make  known  the  dreadful  tale, 
And  shout  the  warning  on  the  gale — 
Beware  the  abbey  in  the  vale 
By  Courtmacslierry  Bay." 

Sherkin  Island. — On  Sherkin  Island,  at  the  entrance 
to  Baltimore  Harbour,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  a  Franciscan  monastery.  The  Four 
Masters  give  the  date  of  its  foundation  as  1460.  It 
was  built  by  the  O'DriscoUs,  v/ho  ruled  with  a  firm 
hand  the  country  round.  Father  Mooney  tells  us  that 
the  friars  could  catch  fish  in  abundance  by  merely 
casting  a  line  from  their  garden  into  the  sea.  It  had, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  one  great  drawback — 
its  isolated  position  exposed  it  continually  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates  and  marauders.  He  tells  a  stor}^ 
that  on  one  occasion  some  ships  belonging  to  Waterford 
merchants,  laden  with  merchandise,  put  into  the 
harbour  for  shelter  during  bad  weather.  O'Driscoll 
himself  was  absent  at  the  time.  The  garrison,  either 
in  good  faith  or  to  get  a  pretext  for  plundering  them, 
took  the  ships  to  be  those  of  pirates.  They  attacked 
and  carried  off  some  of  their  goods.  The  merchants 
subsequently  returned  to  V/aterford  and  told  of  the 
treatment  they  experienced.  There  was  no  Interna- 
tional Commission  in  those  days.  There  was  only  one 
way  of  deciding  the  matter,  and  Waterford  adopted  it. 
They  fitted  out  a  number  of  vessels  and  sailed  for 
Baltimore.  Among  other  things  they  sacked  and 
plundered  the  convent  on  the  Sherkin. 

Of  the  two  remaining  convents  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  Buttevant,  and  Bantry,  little  need  be  said.  The 
former  is  a  very  old  foundation,  dating  as  far  back  as 
1 25 1,  when  it  was  founded  by  Lord  Viscount  de  Barry,  it 
became  afterv/ards  the  burial  place  of  himself  and  liis 
family.  Buttevant  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the 
Barry  family.  In  fact  the  very  name  is  derived  from 
their  war-cry,  "  Boutez  en  avant.''  Press  forward." 
The  monastery  of  Bantry  owed  its  erection  to  the 
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princely  liberality  of  the  O'SuUivans.  Tiiey  were  kind 
and  generous  benefactors  of  the  friars.  The  remains 
of  their  castle  still  stand  on  Whiddy  Island,  the  birth- 
place of  many  a  heroic  defender  of  Ireland.  Most  of 
them  were  laid  to  rest  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
convent  they  had  founded,  almost  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Atlantic,  beside  the  blue  waters  of  Bantry's  placid 
bay. 

Of  the  remaining  monasteries  of  Munster  none  claim 
particular  mention,  with  the  exception  of  Muckross, 
which,  I  dare  say,  you  all  at  one  time  or  another  of 
your  lives  have  visited,  constituting  as  it  does  one  of 
the  many  attractions  that  draw  tourists  to  the  lovely 
lakes  of  Killarney.  Neither  will  I  delay  upon  the 
early  Franciscan  monasteries  in  the  other  provinces  ol 
Irelp.nd,  beyond  telling  you  in  brief  what  they  are. 
There  is  one  of  these,  however,  which  I  cannot 
dismiss  so  quickly.  This  is  the  once  famous  monastery 
of  Donegal.  I  consider  it  has  an  interest  for  Irish 
people  the  world  over,  because  more  than  any  other 
Franciscan  rum  in  Ireland  it  is  in  an  especial  manner 
connected  with  our  country's  history. 

Muckross. — Situate  in  one  of  the  v/ooded  recesses 
that  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  beautiful  demesne 
of  the  Herberts,  now  Lord  Ardilaun's,  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  picturesque  group  of  ruins  that 
adorn  the  shores  of  the  Lower  Lake.  Like  most  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  province  of  Munster,  this  one  owed 
its  erection  to  the  liberality  of  the  great  Franciscan 
patrons,  the  MacCarthys.  The  Four  Masters  give  the 
date  of  its  foundation  as  1340.  There  is  an  old  and 
beautiful  legend  regarding  this  monastery  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  MacCarthy  is  said  to  have 
once,  after  having  escaped  some  great  calamity,  vowed 
to  raise  a  monastery  as  a  thanksgiving.  While  puzzled 
as  to  where  he  should  build  it,  he  had  a  vision  in  which 
he  was  told  to  construct  the  building  at  a  place  called 
"  Carraig-an-cheoiV  which  is  the  Irish  for  Rock  of 
Music.''  He  had  never  heard  of  the  place,  and,  there- 
fore, sent  out  some  of  his  retainers  to  find  it.  They 
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searched  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  On  one  evening, 
however,  as  they  were  traveUing  along  the  shores  of 
the  lower  lake,  in  sight  of  Innisfallen  Island,  there  broke 
on  their  ears  a  most  heavenly  strain  from  a  rock  at 
Oirbhealach.  They  returned  and  related  their  ex- 
perience to  their  chief,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  vision  by  building  the 
Abbey  of  Muckross  on  its  present  site. 

There  are  many  people  who  love  these  old  legends, 
but  who  have  not  sufficient  faith  to  believe  in  their 
literal  interpretation.  In  order,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
their  desire  for  the  probable,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  these  imaginative  stories, 
such  people  are  fond  of  offering  an  explanation.  The 
following  is  a  possible  interpretation  of  the  present 
one  :  The  origin  of  the  legend  may  be  sought  in  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  convent,  not  before 
it.  One  can  imagine  how  easily  the  story  of  heavenly 
music  would  arise  amongst  unlettered  fishermen,  when 
he  tried  to  picture  to  himself  what  a  weird  effect  the 
chanting  of  the  Divine  Office  at  midnight  must  have 
had  upon  them  as  they  rowed  their  boats  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  on  towards  Ross  Castle,  or  the  Island  of 
Innisfallen.  Even  in  those  days  the  very  loveliness  of 
the  place  lent  itself  to  the  idea  that  it  was  now  and 
then  the  abode  of  celestial  spirits,  just  as  in  after 
years  its  entrancing  scenery  led  the  poet  to  imagine 
that  in  it 

"  Angels  fold  their  wings  and  rest." 

The  idea  of  heavenly  music  having  been  established, 
the  story  of  its  connection  with  the  foundation  could 
easily  arise. 

The  cloister  in  this  monastery  is  small  but  very  well 
preserved,  It  consists  of  a  number  of  solid  Gothic 
arches,  resting  upon  strong  marble  supports.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  enclosure,  sometimes  also  called 
the  garth,  may  be  seen  a  remarkable  yew  tree,  which 
rises  majestically,  and,  Uke  an  umbrella,  spreads  out  its 
projecting  branches  over  the  beautiful  ruins  beneath. 
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It  would  almost  seem  as  if  nature  herself,  by  this 
device,  was  striving  to  protect  the  place  from  the 
mouldering  effects  and  decay  of  ages.  When  the  author 
of  the  Burgundian  manuscripts  visited  this  convent 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  found  it  deserted 
and  in  ruins.  He  further  tells  us  that,  compared  with 
the  other  Franciscan  homes  in  Ireland,  this  of  Muckross 
was  small.  Nevertheless,  he  admired  the  structure,  and 
considered  it  very  well  built.  He  describes  hov/  the 
people  w^ere  accustomed  to  assemble  and  carr}^  on  their 
devotions  in  this  ruined  sanctuary,  which,''  he  con- 
tinues, is  remote  from  inhabited  districts,  and  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the  English  heretics.'* 
By  this  description  he  enables  us  to  assist  at  one  of 
those  gatherings  so  common  in  the  penal  days,  when 
our  poor,  oppressed  people  bore  every  hardship,  and 
encountered  every  danger  in  their  deep  devotion  to  the 
altars  of  their  God. 

Passing  now  from  Munster  we  must  go  through  the 
ruins  w^hich  exist  of  the  Franciscan  convents  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Ireland.  In  the  province  of  Leinster 
these  convents  were,  as  has  been  said,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  one  at  New  Ross,  Kilkenny,  Enniscorthy, 
Wexford,  Castledermot,  Stradbaliy,  Killeigh,  Kildare, 
Kilcullen,  Clare,  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Monasteroris. 
In  the  province  of  Meath  w^ere  three  :  Trim,  Multifarn- 
ham,  and  Athlone.  In  that  of  Connaught  the  following 
twelve  :  Creevelea,  Cavan,  Elphin,  Moyne,  Rosserilly, 
Claregalway,  Gal  way,  Kiiconnel],  Meelick,  Kinalekin, 
Ennis,  and  Quin.  In  Ulster  eight :  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Monaghan,  Armagh,  Carrickfergus,  Downpatrick,  Lis- 
goold,  and  Donegal.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  intend 
to  dwell  on  any  of  these  ruins,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  do  so,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  on  another  matter.  The  Franciscan 
Order  is  divided  into  three  great  ]:>ranches,  namel}/,  the 
Observantine,  the  Conventual,  and  the  Capuchin.  There 
are  also  minor  congregations  attached  to  it,  with  which 
i  am  not  concerned  at  present.  Now,  all  these  convents, 
of  which  I  have  been  speakinrr,  were  built  for  one  or 
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other  of  the  first  two  branches.  Eventually,  in  Ireland, 
the  Conventuals  reformed  to  the  Observantines,  with 
the  result  that,  at  their  final  suppression,  all  these 
monasteries  belonged  to  the  first  branch  I  have  men- 
tioned, i.e.,  the  Observantine.  It  may  seem  strange, 
therefore,  that  being  a  member  of  the  third  branch,  I 
have  said  nothing  about  its  ruins.  The  truth  is,  there 
are,  practically  speaking,  no  Capuchin  rums  in  Ireland. 
This,  however,  is  easily  explained.  The  Capuchins,  who 
are  a  late  reform  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  came  to 
Ireland  at  a  time  when,  not  only  was  it  forbidden  to 
build  convents  in  the  land,  but  it  v^^as  even  forbidden 
to  them  to  be  in  the  country  at  all.  This  was 
in  1618,  one  year  after  Father  Mooney  had  written  his 
now  famous  Burgundian  manuscript.  They  were,  there- 
fore, forced  to  live  and  perform  their  sacred  duties  in 
temporary  buildings  and  every  available  hiding  place. 
They  laboured  assiduously  with  their  brethren  the 
Observantines  to  keep  the  faith  alive  in  the  terrible 
penal  times.  They  were  found  together  with  them 
sharing  the  same  dangers,  occupying  the  same  prisons, 
their  blood  mingled  at  the  same  block. 

The  Capuchins  have  a  long  and  interesting  history  in 
Ireland,  but  unfortunately  it  is  still  unwritten.  For  a 
long  time  we  felt  the  want  of  a  proper  account  of  our 
Order  in  the  country,  and  in  fact  were  at  a  loss  as  to 
where  we  could  collect  the  materials  for  it.  Some  years 
ago,  however,  our  present  Provincial,  Rev.  Father  Paul, 
while  travelling  on  the  continent,  came  across  two  in- 
valuable manuscripts  in  the  public  Library  of  Troyes. 
Both  were  written  by  exiled  Irish  Capuchins,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  most  of  the  events  they  recorded. 
They  comprised  a  valuable  and  detailed  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Order,  and  its  missionary  labours 
in  the  country,  together  with  many  valuable  facts  per- 
taining to  the  latter's  general  history.  Naturaliy ,  Father 
Paul  was  ver}^  anxious  to  get  hold  of  these  wo'.  ks,  and 
began  to  devise  plans  as  to  bow  he  might  iriiiuence  the 
French  Government  to  lend  them  to  him.  Apparently 
he  struck  upon  the  right  one,  for  during  last  autumn 
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they  were  sent  over  for  a  short  time  to  the  National 
Library  in  DubUn.  His  next  step  was  to  send  two  of 
our  young  priests  to  transcribe  them  Hterally.  Late 
and  early  they  laboured,  deciphering  and  copying  the 
mouldering  and  moth-eaten  manuscripts  until  they  had 
written  them  out  word  for  word.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  them  for  but  a  short 
time,  these  young  scribes  had  to  labour  hard  to  secure 
a  copy.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  the  results 
of  their  labours  put  before  the  public.  After  this 
digression  we  will  now  return  to  the  story  of  Donegal. 

Donegal. — At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  well- wooded 
slopes  which  rise  in  picturesque  splendour  high  above 
the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  stands 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  Franciscan  ruins  in  Ireland, 
the  home  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  scene  of  their 
immortal  labours.  Situated  on  the  granite  bed-rock, 
which  surrounds  the  bay,  against  which  for  centuries 
the  angry  billows  of  the  Atlantic  have  rolled  in  un- 
availing fury,  it  will  be  for  ever  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen,  for  the  associations  which  it  recalls,  the 
sacred  memories  it  enshrines.  Persecutions  and  the 
ravages  of  years  have  done  their  work  on  this  sacred 
pile.  A  portion  of  the  church,  the  eastern  gable  which 
was  once  adorned  with  a  lovely  stained-glass  window, 
some  broken  arches  in  the  ruined  cloister,  are  almost 
all  that  now  remain  of  this  once  imposing  building. 
Still,  no  one  can  visit  it  without  feeling  its  betwitching 
charm. 

The  story  of  its  foundation,  as  told  in  the  Burgundian 
manuscript,  is  interesting.  In  the  year  1474,  the 
Franciscans  were  holding  their  provincial  chapter  at 
Rosserilly,  in  the  county  Galway.  During  its  sitting  a 
great  lady  arrived  at  the  monastery,  accompanied  by  a 
[brilliant  suite,  guarded  by  an  escort  of  kerne  and 
gallowglass.  Her  name  was  Nuala  O'Connor,  daughter 
(;f  a  powerful  Leinster  prince,  and  wife  of  the  lord  of 
Tirconnell.  Her  business  at  Rosserilly  was  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  assembled  fathers,  begging  them  to  send 
a  colony  of  friars  to  Tirconnell.    At  first  the  fathers 
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could  not  see  their  way  to  comply  with  her  request. 
The  noble  lady  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  refusal. 

What/'  she  said,  you  deny  my  petition?  Then, 
beware  of  God's  wrath,  for  I  will  appeal  to  His  throne, 
and  charge  you  with  the  loss  of  all  the  souls  whom 
your  reluctance  may  cause  to  perish  in  Tirconnell." 
This  appeal  told.  When  she  returned  to  the  North,  she 
had  the  happiness  of  bringing  with  her  a  number  of 
Franciscan  fathers.  Her  noble  husband  and  herself 
began  the  erection  of  the  convent,  which  was  afterwards 
to  become  so  celebrated  in  Franciscan  annals.  The 
good  lady  did  not  live  to  see  her  pious  work  completed. 
She  was  laid  to  rest  almost  beneath  the  high  altar,  in 
a  beautiful  vault  constructed  by  her  husband.  The 
Four  Masters  are  at  variance  with  Mooney  as  to  who 
Nuala  O'Connor  was.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  the  matter.  I  merely  direct  attention  to  it,  as  I 
consider  the  latter  more  correct  on  the  point. 

The  monastery  of  Donegal  soon  grew  into  great 
importance,  and  became  the  centre  of  religion  and 
learning  in  Tirconnell.  Near  by  was  the  castle  of  the 
great  friends  and  protectors  of  the  friars,  the  O'Don- 
nells,  who  never  allowed  them  to  be  in  want  for 
anything.  Brave  and  daring  in  the  field,  Ireland 
possessed  no  nobler  defenders  than  the  scions  of  this 
illustrious  house.  The  O'Neills,  another  powerful  Ulster 
family,  who  in  this  matter  have  equal  claims  with  the 
O'Donnells,  were  also  constant  and  unwavering  friends 
and  protectors  of  the  Franciscans.  Father  Mooney 
tells  us  that  when  the  two  noble  heroes,  O'Donnell  and 
O'Neill,  joined  forces  during  Ehzabeth's  reign,  and  made 
their  grand  effort  to  rid  the  country  of  its  persecutors, 
in  no  place  were  their  victories  followed  with  more 
interest,  in  no  sanctuary  were  more  fervent  prayers 
offered  up  for  their  success  than  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Convent  of  Donegal.  He  tells  us  that, 
as  the  news  of  victory  after  victory  came  crowding  in 
upon  them,  the  friars  assembled  in  the  choir  and  chanted 
a  Tc  Detim  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  We  can  imagine 
with  what  fervour  and  joy  they  prayed  as  they  heard 
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of  the  gallant  feats  of  O'Neill  at  Clontibret,  of  the 
defeat  of  Bagnal  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  and  of  the  signal 
victories  gained  over  Clifford  in  the  Curlew  mountains. 
Who  can  tell  with  what  heart-rending  feelings  they 
heard  the  awful  story  of  the  defeat  at  Kinsale?  It 
was  not  in  their  peaceful  convent,  hov/ever,  they  received 
the  sad  news ;  at  the  time  a  terrible  change  had  come 
over  the  friars  and  their  fortunes.  Before  the  Irish 
soldiers  measured  swords  with  the  English  at  Kinsale, 
the  Franciscans  of  Donegal  had  been  evicted  and 
dispersed  ;  their  noble  convent  was  unoccupied  and  in 
ruins.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  their 
misfortune,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  remained  true  to 
their  old  friends.  The  remains  of  both  were  interred 
in  Franciscan  churches,  O'Neill  in  Rome  in  1616, 
O'Donnell  in  Valladolid  in  1602,  having  died  at  the 
early  age  of  29.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  1649, 
another  O'Neill  was  also  interred  in  one  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  such  noble 
patrons.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  was  the  last  hope  of 
the  Irish  confederates,  the  man  who,  before  he  un- 
vsheathed  his  sword  in  defence  of  his  native  land,  had 
gained  on  many  a  Continental  battlefield  an  European 
reputation — the  immortal  hero  oi  Benburb,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill.  1649  an  ominous  year  for  Ireland.  In 
the  August  of  that  year  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides 
landed  in  Dublin.  In  that  year  also  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward  the  only  man  Ireland  possessed,  who  was 
capable  of  opposing  him  and  avenging  the  massacres  of 
Drogheda,  tiie  man  ol  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  Amid  the  sorrow  and  despair  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  placed  to  await  the  resurrection 
in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
Cavan. 

It  was  in  the  Convent  of  Donegal  that  the  author  to 
whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
Franciscan  history  in  Ireland,  Father  Donagh  Mooney, 
spent  the  earlier  portion  of  his  religious  life.  This 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  why  he  has  accumulated 
so  many  anecdotes  concerning  it.    1  regret  that  the 
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w^int  of  space  prevents  me  from  dwelling  on  some  more 
of  the  interesting  details  he  relates.  There  is  one  portion 
of  its  history,  however,  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence. 

During  the  struggle  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  in 
which  the  Irish  chiefs  made  their  great  combined  effort 
to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke^  the  convent  was  captured 
in  1601,  and  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  English  soldiers. 
While  they  occupied  it,  the  monastery  was  burned  and 
destroyed.  On  the  22nd  January,  thirty-one  years 
afterwards,  four  poor  brothers  sat  down  to  v^'rite,  as 
they  themselves  said,  *'  in  deserto  nostrae  mansionis," 
— amid  the  ruins  of  their  once  lovely  home,  sustained 
by  the  liberality  of  the  noble  O'Gara  of  Coolavin,  who 
as  a  patron  of  genius  deserves  a  niche  beside  Maecenas 
and  the  Medici  of  Florence.  They  laboured  incessantly 
for  over  four  years,  and  produced  a  monumental  work, 
the  equal  of  which  adorns  the  literature  of  no  other 
country  in  the  world— the  immortal  Annals  of  Donegal," 
or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  known,  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters."  The  story  of  their  labours  is  beauti- 
fully told  in  a  small  pamphlet  written  for  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  entitled  The  Four  Masters." 
From  it  I  quote  the  following  : — "  It  was  in  the  deepen- 
ing gloom  of  those  darkest  days,  when  the  religion,  the 
patriotism  and  the  learning  of  the  Gael  were  all  pro- 
scribed together,  that  the  Masters  sat  down  in  that 
ruined  Convent  of  Donegal — the  fit  emblem  of  their 
unhappy  country — to  compose,  with  patient  and  self- 
denying  toil,  that  enduring  monument  of  their  country's 
history,  which  will  be  our  cherished  possession  for  ever. 
What  men  ever  laboured  under  more  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, with  more  unselfish  toil,  or  for  a  nobler 
purpose?  Where  can  we  find  a  better  lesson  than  in 
the  simple  record  of  their  lives?  And  where  shall  we 
look  for  men  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Masters,  and  to  continue  their  patriotic  labour,  except 
amongst  those  who  inherit  their  names,  their  blood, 
and  their  faith — and  to  whom  every  old  book  and 
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every  crumbling  ruin  should  speak  with  a  voice  stronger 
and  more  persuasive  than  mine — surely  they  before  all 
others  are  called  upon  to  share  in  the  noble  work  of 
preserving  and  extending  through  the  coming  years  a 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  literature." 

Of  their  work  another  writer  has  said  : — "  Had  the 
Irish  Franciscans  no  other  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
their  country,  the  "Annals  of  Donegar'  would  be  an 
imperishable  one,  and  such  a  one  as  can  never  be  fully 
requited/'  But  it  is  not  the  only  work  for  which 
the  ancient  Franciscans  have  a  claim  upon  our  grati- 
tude. Had  I  time,  I  would  dwell  upon  the  scholarly 
labours  of  Scotus,  De  Portu,  Colgan,  Wadding,  Fleming, 
and  others,  all  Franciscans.  Had  I  time  I  would  also 
like  to  tell  the  story  of  how  the  blood-stained  hand  of 
persecution  came,  and  made  these  convents  desolate. 
Of  how  the  cruel  laws  of  penal  days  sent  the  friars 
from  their  lovely  homes,  on  to  the  hillside  and  the  glen, 
there  to  teach  and  preach  the  faith  they  inherited  from 
St.  Patrick.  I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  number  who 
remained  in  their  own  country  to  brave  the  persecutors' 
laws,  and,  in  the  noble  cause  of  faith  and  fatherland, 
sacrificed  their  blood  and  lives.  Or  of  the  number  who, 
leaving  their  native  land,  hidden  m  the  sanctuaries  that 
overhung  the  Rhine,  or  in  their  peaceful  convent  at 
Lou  vain,  enjoyed  a  liberty  that  was  denied  to  them  at 
home.  I  would  like  also  to  say  something  of  the  noble 
exiles  who,  following  the  footsteps  of  their  defenders 
and  patrons,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  like  them  passed 
the  end  of  their  days  far  away  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and,  like  them,  too,  were  laid  to  rest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  or  in  the  tomb  of  Valladolid. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  Franciscan  ruins  and 
homes,  I  will  again  return  to  the  subject  with  which  I 
started,  i.e.,  the  particular  and  special  work  of  the  sons 
of  St.  Francis,  their  significance  and  characteristics  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  world.  When  treating  of 
this  in  the  earlier  poition  of  this  paper,  I  said  that  the 
friars  did  in  Ireland  what  they  did  in  Italy — they  came 
to  bring  religion  and  its.  consolations  into  the  homes  of 
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the  poor,  to  lift  up  the  down-trodden  and  the  outcast, 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  divided  master  and 
servant.  It  may  be  said  that  these  have  been  the  aims 
of  every  religious  order  in  the  Church.  This  is  true, 
otherwise  they  would  not  deserve  the  name  ;  but  I  con- 
sider they  were  more  particularly  the  aims  of  St.  Francis, 
and  I  assert  that,  owing  to  his  intense  advocac\'  "  of 
poverty,  of  pity,  of  an  all-embracing  love,''  to  use  the 
words  of  Jessop,  he  has  done  more  to  realise  these  aims 
than  any  other  religious  reformer  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles. 

We  are  told  that  a  Roman  audience  rose  in  the  theatre 
to  cheer  the  line  of  Terence  which  proclaimed  the  brother- 
hood of  man  : — 

**'Homo  sum  nihil  a  me  humanum  alienum  puto." 
On  hearing  it  they  felt  a  sense  of  fellowship  they  had 
never  experienced  before.  So  it  was  in  the  middle  ages, 
St.  Francis  by  his  teaching,  softened  the  rough,  cruel 
manners  of  his  time,  taught  men  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow-man,  irrespective  of  his  state  or  condition  in 
life,  lifted  them  into  the  ennobling  sense  of  their  com- 
mon brotherhood.  It  may  be  said,  if  this  is  so,  surely 
subsequent  history  has  sadly  beUed  his  teaching.  In 
this  world  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  Nothing 
gains  a  complete  triumph.  Christianity  itself  has  been 
only  a  partial  success.  Men  have  fallen  far  short  of  its 
sublime  teaching.  We  must  not,  however,  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  success  that  has  been  gained,  the  good  that 
has  been  done. 

St.  Francis  in  the  thirteenth  century  set  up  an  ideal 
that  to  a  large  extent  reformed  Europe,  that,  moreover, 
would  reform  the  world  at  the  present  day  if  men  would 
but  follow  this  teaching.  Well  might  one  of  England's 
greatest  poets,  Tennyson,  when,  almost  in  our  own  day, 
writing  in  Locksley  Hall,*'  bewailing  our  narrowness, 
our  bigotry,  and  our  cruelty,  sigh  for  that  noble  spirit, 
saying  : 

♦Translation. — "  I  am  human,  and  nothing  human  fails  to 
interest  me." 
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"  Are  we  devils  ?    Are  we  men  ? 
Sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  would  that  he 

were  here  again. 
He  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call 

the  very  flowers 
Sisters,  brothers— and  the  beasts — whose  pains 

are  hardly  less  than  ours  !  " 

What  the  Franciscan  labours  were  in  Ireland  is  summed 
up  by  one  of  his  children,  who  gives  us  a  description 
of  how  they  lived  : — "  We  fed  the  poor,  comforted 
them  in  their  sorrows,  educated  the  scions  of  the  princely 
house  to  whom  we  owed  everything,  chronicled  the 
achievements  of  their  race,  prayed  for  the  souls  of  our 
founders  and  benefactors,  chanted  the  divine  offices  day 
and  night  with  great  solemnity/'  Thus  by  their  simple 
lives  the  friars  brought  incalculable  advantages  to  the 
community  amongst  which  they  lived.  What 
were  these  advantages  is  a  question  put  by  some  who 
failed  to  read  their  history,  to  understand  their  spiritual 
significance,  or  give  them  credit  for  the  works  they 
wrought.  To  these  inquirers  I  might  answer  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  I  have  already  quoted  :  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  this  demand  coald  have  gone  on  unless 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation  had  been  profoundly 
convinced,  and  continuously  convinced  that  the  religious 
orders  give  back  some  great  equivalent  for  all  the  im- 
mense surrenders  of  wealth  which  generation  after  gene- 
ration had  made?''  (Jessop).  In  no  land  did  the 
Franciscans  meet  with  more  noble  patrons,  more 
generous  benefactors,  than  in  the  land  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Brigid,  the  country  once  styled  "  the  Island  of 
Saints  and  Scholars."  A  standing  memorial  of  their 
generosity,  of  their  noble  patronage,  are  those  grey  old 
ruins  which  everywhere  strew  the  land,  from  Donegal 
to  Muckross,  from  Dublin  to  Kilconnell — short  sketches 
of  some  of  which  I  have  tried  to  put  before  you — 
sketches  whose  inadequacy  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
ancient  splendour  ol  these  institutions  no  one  is  so  con- 
vinced of  as  I  am  myself.  My  task  was  big,  and  I 
could  not  hope,  in  dealing  with  so  many  monasteries, 
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to  do  more  than  give  you  a  comparatively  meagre  sketch 
of  them. 

I  have  tried  then  so  far  to  picture  for  you  what  the 
Franciscan  spirit  meant  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  part  it  played 
in  the  emancipation  of  society  from  the  thraldom  of 
feudalism  ;  the  part  it  played  in  helping  the  working 
man  and  the  serf  to  rise  from  the  slavery  under  which 
they  groaned,  to  move  towards  and  attain  a  higher  and 
more  independent  position  in  society.  That  the  Irish 
of  these  times  felt  the  advantages  the  Franciscans  con- 
ferred on  them  is  evidenced  by  the  generous  manner 
in  which  they  everywhere  received  them,  and  the  mag- 
nificent buildings  they  everywhere  built  for  them,  the 
remains  of  which  we  have  just  been  engaged  in  ex- 
amining. Before  taking  our  farewell  of  these  old  ruins 
I  would  like  to  put  before  you  some  of  the  thoughts 
they  suggest. 

In  a  brilliant  lecture  delivered  some  time  ago  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,''  Sir  William  Butler  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  Ireland  is  a  land  of  ruins.  Yes,  poor,  perse- 
cuted, down-trodden,  and  oppressed  country,  once  the 
light  of  EJurope,  thy  most  prominent  characteristic 
to-day,  the  one  that  impresses  the  traveller  as  he  visits 
thee  is — thou  art  a  land  of  ruins.  While  other  nations 
raise  their  heads  and  point  to  the  monuments  v/hich 
commemorate  their  conquests  and  their  victories,  thou 
canst  only  show  these  mouldering  walls,  once  tokens 
of  thy  greatness,  but  to-day  marks  of  a  mighty 
struggle,  a  lost  empire,  and  a  subject  people.  If  this 
is  so,  my  friends,  why  do  we  take  interest  in  these 
ruins?  What  is  there,  I  may  ask,  in  the  history  of 
this  mighty  struggle,  in  the  histor^^  of  our  land,  which 
makes  the  story  dear  to  us,  and  gives  it  a  fascination 
in  the  eyes  of  others  than  ourselves?  Looking  over  it, 
we  cannot  boast  that  its  pages  tell  of  brilliant  victories 
or  wide  conquests.  Neither  do  we  find  what  others 
sometimes  regard  as  an  honour  to  their  land,  an  account 
of  the  extension  of  our  power  over  subject  peoples, 
the  story  of  how  weaker  states  went  down  beneath  our 
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resistless  sway.  In  fact,  so  far  from  this  being  so,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  our  country  ranks  amongst  these 
latter^  that  it  had  to  bow  beneath  a  stronger  power. 
If  such,  then,  is  the  case,  what  is  there  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  which  makes  its  children  glory  in  it,  and 
love  it  so?  My  friends,  with  a  people  and  a  country 
there  are  two  empires.  There  is  the  outer  visible  em- 
pire, in  virtue  of  which  a  nation  is  free  to  make  its 
own  laws  and  is  independent  of  other  states.  Now,  in 
a  world  like  this,  where  man  lords  it  over  his  fellow, 
to  maintain  this  empire  sometimes  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  brute  force  it  can  command.  To  uphold 
its  liberty  is  worthy  and  noble  ;  in  defence  of  it  men 
fight  and  die,  but  eventually  their  freedom  stands  or 
falls  with  the  physical  force  they  can  put  forth.  This 
latter  was,  alas,  poor  Ireland's  hapless  fate.  It  is  a 
consolation,  however,  to  feel  that  there  was  with  them 
another  empire  with  which  it  was  not  so.  This  was 
that  higher,  nobler,  invisible  empire  of  their  spirit,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  were  free  to  believe  what  they 
thought  right,  to  love  what  they  thought  worthy.  A 
God-given  liberty  which,  because  they  were  not  base, 
no  power  on  earth  could  deprive  them  of.  For  this  they 
suffered,  bled,  and  died,  and  we  have  named  them  saints 
and  heroes.  To  have  recognised  the  existence  of  this 
empire,  to  have  struggled  and  died  in  defence  of  it,  to 
have  handed  it  down  unconquered  to  their  children, 
this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Ireland's  history. 
To  have  remained  true  to  the  faith  St.  Patrick  taught, 
to  have  suffered  for  love  of  him  and  it,  to  have  main- 
tained, in  the  face  of  a  galling  persecution,  their  right 
to  profess  it,  this  it  is  that  ennobles  the  story  of  our 
land,  and  constitutes  its  children's  boast,  when  to-day 
we  sing  : 

"  Our  fathers  chained  in  prisons  dark, 
Were  still  in  heart  and  conscience  free." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  these  ruins  suggest,  such  are  the 
lessons  we  get  from  the  noble  lives  that  were  led  within 
them. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Not  long  ago  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  day  might 
soon  come  when  the  character  of  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Archbishop  Rinuccini,  who  was  so  ignominiously  treated 
by  an  unprincipled  faction  during  his  sojourn  in  Ireland 
(1645-1649),  would  be  thoroughly  vindicated,  i  Little 
did  I  think,  at  the  time,  that  I  should  soon  meet  with  a 
work  in  which  very  ample  justice  is  done  to  him — 
more,  certainly,  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else.  I  refer 
to  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bellesheim.  This  great  work,  written  in 
the  German  language,  consists  of  three  large  volumes, 
numbering  in  all  nearly  2,300  pages.  The  learned  author, 
being  a  doctor,  not  only  of  divinity,  but  also  of  canon 
and  civil  law,  was  highly  qualified  for  the  laborious  task 
that  he  undertook.  He  had  also  at  hand  an  immense 
mass  of  materials,  so  that,  as  he  tells  us,  he  found  it 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  compress  into  three 
volumes  all  that  he  had  to  say.  A  most  painstaking 
investigator,  he  spent  much  time  in  the  libraries  of 
Rome,  London,  etc.,  and  he  also,  I  believe,  visited  Ireland, 
to  increase  his  stock  of  information. 

The  portion  of  his  work  that  relates  to  the  days 
of  the  Papal  Nuncio  among  the  Irish  Confederates, 
occupies  one  long  chapter  (II.,  xiv.),  of  which  I  have 

^  Pope  Adrian  IV,,  a  Friend  of  Ireland,  p.  147,  noU. 
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ventured  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  translation. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  treats  at  the  same  time,  though 
in  a  secondary  manner,  of  the  brave  General  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  who  stood  so  faithfully  by  the  Nuncio's  side. 

Some  of  the  notes,  chiefly  referring  to  foreign  books 
I  have  omitted,  as  they  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  of  any 
interest  for  the  generality  of  readers. 

The  translation,  will,  I  Lope,  show  how  correctly  an 
intelligent  German  can  view  the  history  of  Ireland,  and 
how  deeply  he  can  sympathise  with  the  Irish  people. 

The  period  in  question  (1645-1649)  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  instructive  in  Irish  History.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  encouraged  by 
the  successes  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  the 
embarrassments  of  King  Charles  I.,  had  great  prospects 
of  obtaining  their  just  political  and  religious  rights  ; 
but  alas  !  owing  chiefly  to  divisions  among  themselves, 
they  utterly  failed  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Some 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  these  divisions,  which 
led  to  the  most  lamentable  ruin,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 

Such  causes  no  longer  exist ;  no  one,  at  the  present 
day,  hears  of  quarrels  between  the  Old  Irish  and 
the  New  Irish  ;  "  and  hence  aU  Catholics  now  in  Ireland, 
no  matter  from  what  source  they  trace  their  origin, 
ought  to  be  well  united  in  seeking  their  just  rights  as 
citizens.  Not  unfrequently  they  will  also  meet  with 
talented,  liberal,  influential  Protestants,  men  of  patriotic 
disposition,  whose  assistance  may  be  of  great  service  to 
them.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  reflect  on  all  the  grievances, 
especially  as  regards  education,  under  which  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  stiU  labour  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  are  drawing  near  to  better  days. 
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Although  we  may  have  become  wiser  by  experience, 
still,  if  we  look  back  at  the  last  century,  we  shall  see 
that  several  times  a  great  deal  of  mischief  was  done  by 
dissensions.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  one  false  idea 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  great  Repeal  Association,  founded 
by  one  of  Ireland's  best  sons,  Daniel  O'Connell.  Its 

monster  meetings were  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  and  had  a  wonderful  power  for  good,  so  long  as 
union  prevailed.  But  some  of  the  members  began  to 
hold  as  a  principle  that  moral  force  is  quite  sufficient 
to  remedy  all  the  evils  of  misgovernment,  and  that  it 
is  never  lawful,  under  any  circumstances,  to  employ 
physical  force.  Others  opposed  this  view,  and  main- 
tained that  there  are  some  occasions  when  it  is  perfectly 
justifiable  to  appeal  to  the  sword ;  but  they  were 
denounced  as  men  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  sad  end 
of  the  contest  was  that  two  parties  were  formed — 
the  Old  Irelanders "  and  the  Young  Irelanders." 
The  latter,  at  the  time  of  separating,  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  in  the  world  of  an  insurrection  ;  but  after- 
wards, yielding  to  some  unwise  counsels,  and  excited, 
perhaps,  by  the  success  of  revolutions  on  the  Continent, 
they  actually  ventured  into  the  field.  Alas,  what  a  fiasco  ! 
How  little  chance  have  pikes  and  pitchforks  before  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  of  modern  warfare  ! 
Thus  both  parties,  Old  Irelanders "  and  "  Young 
Irelanders,''  originally  a  most  powerful  body  of  Repealers, 
came  by  degrees  to  utter  ruin.  All  this  is  very  fully 
shown  in  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  work,  Four  Years 
of  Irish  History,  1845-1849. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  above  question  about  force, 
may  find  it  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Civilisation 
of  Europe,  by  the  learned  Father  Balmez.     He  shows 
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that  it  is  sometimes  lawful  to  appeal  to  arms  in  a  struggle 
against  tyranny  ;  but  the  conditions  required  to  justify 
such  an  act  are  very  numerous.  Not  the  least  of  them 
is  that  there  should  be  a  fair  prospect  of  permanent 
success.  Otherwise,  torrents  of  blood  might  flow  in  vain. 
The  rebellion  of  1798  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
50,000  of  the  Irish  people,  many  of  whom  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood. 

Irishmen  have  certainly  won  some  great  victories  by 
moral  force  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  only  means 
they  have  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  the  wrongs  from 
which  they  suffer,  and  a  concession  of  equal  privileges 
v/ith  all  their  fellow-citizens.  They  should  endeavour, 
by  their  virtuous  lives,  to  draw  down  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  their  efforts ;  for  God  can  move  the  hearts 
of  rulers  to  act  with  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  German  Catholics  of  our  day  present  an  admirable 
example  of  union  and  harmony.  Their  recent  Congress 
at  Essen,  which  began  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  August, 
1906,  might  be  called  the  Catholic  Parliament  of  Germany. 
At  nine  o'clock,  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sung 
by  Cardinal  Fischer  of  Cologne,  the  church  being 
crowded.  At  two  o'clock,  a  procession  of  40,000  working 
men,  with  bands  and  banners,  took  place,  and  was 
a  magnificent  display.  The  air  seemed  filled  with 
patriotism,  loyalty,  religion.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  first  public  meeting  was  held.  Cardinal 
VannutelH,  sent  specially  by  His  Holiness,  together 
with  Cardinal  Fischer  and  many  Bishops,  was  present, 
The  number,  not  only  of  priests,  but  of  nobles  and  other 
laymen  of  the  highest  position,  was  very  great :  indeed, 
all  classes  of  Catholics  were  well  represented.  Over 
seventy  reporters  from  different  papers  were  accom- 
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modated  at  the  press  table.  Various  speeches  were 
made.  Telegrams  of  dutiful  respect  were  sent  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  courteous  replies  received. 
The  enthusiasm,  as  might  be  expected,  was  extraordinary. 
On  the  four  following  days,  all  sorts  of  questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  Church  were  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  different  committees :  nothing  was  forgotten, 
and  disorder  was  unknown.  Pope  Pius  X.,  in  a  late 
encyclical,  recommended  the  German  organisation  as 
a  model  that  might  well  be  imitated  by  Italy.  Why 
not  also  by  Ireland  ? 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  everyone  will  easily 
understand,  we  have  no  desire  to  enter  the  domain  of 
politics.  We  merely  look  at  events  in  an  historical 
light,  and  try  to  draw  some  useful  lessons  from  them. 

It  was  a  wonderful  act  of  kindness  and  generosity 
on  the  part  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  send  a  Nuncio  to 
Ireland,  and  never  perhaps  was  there  a  more  indefatigable 
or  disinterested  Nuncio  than  the  noble-minded  Arch- 
bishop of  Fermo.  Nominated  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
he  had  declined  that  great  honour,  which  would  have 
brought  him  so  much  worldly  happiness  in  a  city 
remarkable  for  its  culture.  Its  palaces,  academies, 
museums,  libraries,  etc.,  abounded  in  treasures  of  art 
and  literature.  Its  cathedral,  usually  called  the  Duomo, 
from  its  magnificent  dome,  rose  in  such  graceful  pro- 
portions that,  according  to  the  remark  of  Michael 
Angelo,  if  it  was  smaller  than  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  it 
was  not  less  fair.''  There,  too,  St.  Mark's  Convent, 
capable  of  accommodating  200  Dominicans,  had  its  walls 
all  alive  with  the  beautiful  saints  and  angels  of  Fra 
Angelico,  the  Prince  of  Christian  Painters.  But  the 
good  Archbishop  Rinuccini,  having  been  appointed 
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Nuncio  to  Ireland,  accepted  that  heavy  burden  without 
any  reluctance.  He  abandoned  his  delightful  home 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  and  came  to  help,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  suffering  Irish  people  in 
their  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Here  he 
had  many  hardships  to  endure,  and,  having  been 
delicate  from  his  youth,  they  told  severely  on  his  health. 
After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  survived  only  about  four 
years. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  with  a  few 
lines  from  that  interesting  work,  The  Battle  of  the  Faith 
in  Ireland,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Ganon  O'Rourke,  P.P., 
Maynooth  (p.  286)  : — 

"  It  may  be  that  the  Nuncio  was  too  sanguine  as  to 
what  could  be  done  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
He  was  probably  more  impulsive,  and  certainly  less 
astute,  than  Ormond  ;  but  that  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
in  Ireland  most  conscientiously,  with  no  mean  ability, 
and  with  immense  labour,  will  be  evident  to  every 
historical  student  of  the  period.  Success  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults.  Had  the  Nuncio  won,  his  very 
enemies  would,  it  is  more  than  probable,  see  high 
qualities  where  they  can  now  see  nothing  but  faults 
and  shortcomings.  One  duty  is  plain  at  any  rate — 
those  for  whom  he  thought,  and  fought,  and  laboured 
so  long,  ought  to  defend  his  memory  from  the  unjust 
obloquy  which  has  been  sought  to  be  cast  upon  it.'' 


Mount  Melleray  Abbey, 
Christmas,  1907. 
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PART  I. 


The  Times  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Ireland. 

HERE  is  scarcely  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
when  party  spirit  ran  so  high  as  in  the 
days   of   the   Papal   Nuncio  Rinuccini. 

Almost  every  book  which  we  have  is 
avowedly  the  work  of  a  partisan.  Borlase 
is  rabidly  anti-Irish  ;  Carte  is  a  thorough-going  apologist 
of  Ormond ;  Bellings  is  equally  devoted  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  or  rather  the  Ormondist  party  among  the 
Confederates  ;  and  Ponce  is  still  more  violent  on  the 
side  of  the  Nuncio.''  i  It  is  accordingly  very  pleasant 
for  the  historian  of  to-day  to  meet  the  collection  of 
documents  made  by  Signor  Aiazzi  and  Cardinal  Moran, 
which  render  possible  a  correct  estimate  of  the  unfairly 
treated  Nuncio. 

Let  us  follow  Bellings  on  his  embassy  to  the  ApostoHcSee. 
Arrived  in  Rome  towards  the  end  of  1644,  he  was  presented 
to  Pope  Innocent  X.  and  acknowledged  as  the  accredited 
messenger  of  the  Confederate  Irish.  The  Pope,  as  well 
as  the  Roman  aristocracy,  showed  him  great  honour, 
and  loaded  him  with  gifts.  Differing  from  his  pre- 
decessor. Urban  VIII.,  who  inclined  towards  France, 
where  he  had  acted  as  Nuncio  under  Paul  V.,  Innocent  X. 
seemed  in  his  policy  to  favour  Spain,  which  since  the 
Reformation  had  visibly  gained  power  in  Ireland.  The 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  allowed  the  Pope  to  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  CathoUcs.  Truly 


^  Dublin  Review,  XVI.,  520. 
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he  rendered  the  Irish  an  important  service  when  he 
entered  into  their  designs  ;  for  obedience  towards  the 
Head  of  the  Church  was  the  only  bond  that  held  together 
the  quarrelling  parties  of  the  Green  Isle.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  most  serious  divisions  were  to  be  found. 
The  Pope,  on  hearing  the  account  given  by  Bellings, 
decided  to  send  the  Irish  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
together  with  a  supply  of  arms,  and  also,  while  Bellings 
was  staying  in  Florence,  selected  for  them  an  Envoy  in 
the  person  of  a  Tuscan  prelate.  At  first,  Monsignor 
Louis  Omadei  of  Milan  was  intended  for  the  post,  but, 
out  of  respect  for  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  raised  an 
objection  on  account  of  Omadei's  relations  with  the 
Spanish  court,  he  was  set  aside.  The  Pope  soon  directed 
his  choice  to  Archbishop  John  Baptist  Rinuccini  of  Fermo, 
who,  as  a  Tuscan  subject  of  a  neutral  power,  had  no 
hindrance  to  expect  either  from  France  or  Spain. 

Qualifications  of  Archbishop  Rinuccini. 

Born  in  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1592,  as  son 
of  a  Florentine  patrician  and  senator,  Camillo  Rinuccini, 
and  his  wife  Virginia  Bandini,  sister  of  Cardinal  Bandini, 
John  showed  from  his  tenderest  years  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  clerical  state.  By  the  advice  of 
Cardinal  Bandini,  who  had  returned  to  Rome  from  his 
Paris  nunciature,  he  began  in  Rome  his  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  At  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  applied  himself  to  Law  in  Bologna  and  Perugia  ; 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  ;  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Crusca.  According  to  his  uncle's 
wishes,  Rinuccini  now  came  to  Rome,  where,  through 
excessive  application  to  study,  he  injured  his  health 
so  much  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  quite  unable  for 
any  strained  work,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  days  never 
recovered  his  full  bodily  strength.  Under  Gregory  XV., 
returning  to  Rome  from  Florence,  where  he  had  sought 
convalescence,  he  exercised  himself  in  the  practice  of 
law  under  the  Canonist  Buratti,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  prelature.  By  Urban  VIIL,  in  1626,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Fermo  in  the  district  of 
Ancona.      With  the  greatest  zeal  he  applied  himself 
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to  the  duties  of  his  office — indeed,  his  love  for  the  Church 
confided  to  him  became  so  strong  that,  in  1631,  being 
invited  by  Urban  VIII.  and  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
II.  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Florence,  he  decHned 
the  offer.  Now,  at  length.  Innocent  X.  appoints  the 
classically  accomplished  scholar,  abounding  in  theo- 
logical and  canonical  lore,  and  experienced  in  chuj'ch 
government,  to  be  his  Extraordinary  Nuncio  to  the 
Irish  Confederates. 

Appointment  of  the  Nuncio. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  those  historians, 
enemies  of  the  Church,  who,  with  as  much  bitterness  as 
injustice,  have  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  Nuncio  in 
Ireland,  we  must  here  consider  some  of  the  instructions 
given  him  in  Rome.    In  the  first  place  we  meet  the  brief 

Romanum  decet  Pontificem,''  addressed  to  him  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1645,  which  contains  his  full 
authorisation,  and  explains  the  object  of  his  mission. ^ 
Therein  Rinuccini  received  faculties  to  visit  all 
cathedrals,  parish-churches,  and  monasteries,  even 
those  exempt,  to  correct  anything  amiss  in  them,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  observance  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
On  the  faults  of  ecclesiastics,  he  should,  by  summary 
treatment,  finally  decide.  The  same  rule  held  good  in 
cases  of  recourse,  in  simple  quarrels,  and  in  appeals  with 
regard  to  criminal,  civil,  or  marriage  affairs.  From 
censures  that  follow  heresy  and  apostasy,  even  those  of 
Bulla  Coenae,  as  well  as  from  irregularities,  even  when 
they  arose  from  homicide  committed  in  a  war  against 
heretics,  he  could  dispense.  The  faculty  of  dispensing 
in  impediments  of  blood-relationship  and  affinity  with 
regard  to  marriage,  should  include  even  the  second 
degree.  Also,  in  spiritual  relationship  between  sponsor 
and  god-children,  as  well  as  in  simple  vows,  he  could 
dispense. 

Very   important  are  the  faculties   in  reference  to 

1  Nunziatura  in  Irlanda  di  Monsignor  Gio.  Batista  Ri>uiccini, 
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Church  property.  To  Cathohcs  the  Nuncio  could  grant 
toleration  with  regard  to  unjustly  acquired  revenues 
from  Church  property,  and  allow  them  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  Church  property  secularised  during  the 
schism,  with  the  condition  that  they  would  promise  to 
submit,  at  its  proper  time,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
in  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  same.  Moreover, 
they  are  to  be  reminded  that,  out  of  their  income  from 
Church  property,  they  should,  according  to  the  advice 
of  their  confessor,  bestow  alms  on  the  plundered  Orders, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  on  poor  Catholics.  If  they  hold 
the  property  of  a  parish  church,  the  possessor  at  the 
time  should  -give  a  portion  of  the  fruits  to  the  parish 
priest.  The  Nuncio  can  agree  with  them  that  they 
may  hold  such  property  to  the  third  generation,  or  for 
ever,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum.^ 

As  for  the  Orders  that  already  exist  in  Ireland,  the 
Nuncio  may,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
found  new  monasteries,  and  attach  simple  benefices 
to  them.  In  favour  of  the  war  undertaken  for  religion. 
Church  property  should  be  employed  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  thousand  scudi,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  belong  to 
cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  or  to  parish  benefices. 
The  remaining  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Nuncio  are 
more  or  less  an  extension  of  the  Quinquennalia  in  use 
at  the  present  day.'^ 

Instruction  for  the  Nuncio. 

Besides  the  Brief,  the  Nuncio  received  a  more  express 
[nstruction,  which  must  have  been  written  by  a  man 
who  excelled  in  theology  and  canon  law,  in  clear  poUtical 
views,  and  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  Ireland.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  It  treats  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
Irish  insurrection  of  1641  ;  further  on,  of  the  form  of 
government,  of  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  object  of  the  nunciature.  Here,  the  third 
and  fourth  parts  come  chiefly  into  consideration.  The 
former  describes  the  improvement  made  in  ecclesiastical 
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life  since  1641.  The  re-establishment  of  the  old  Orders 
is  mentioned  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  observed  that 
the  Pope,  for  the  avoidance  of  tumults,  has  forbidden 
the  Benedictines,  Cistercians,  Premonstratensians,  and 
Regular  Canons,  to  take  possession  of  their  former 
monasteries  without  previous  approbation  from  the 
Holy  See.  ^  Even  the  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
by  the  Supreme  Council,  in  which  Archbishops  sat  side 
by  side  with  laymen,  is  dwelt  on  in  the  Instruction. 
With  all  his  power  will  the  Nuncio  endeavour  to  promote 
union  among  the  clergy.  For  while  some  are  zealous, 
others  are  tepid  or  neutral,  and  have  not  at  heart,  as 
would  become  them,  a  government  with  a  Catholic 
head,  but  are  content  if  a  Protestant  viceroy  does  not 
forbid  the  service  of  God  in  private  dwellings.  Any 
opposition  to  the  maintenance  of  Church  discipline  is 
to  be  met  with  caution  and  circumspection.  Special 
care  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  choice  of  suitable  men  as 
•Bishops.  Although  the  Supreme  Council  may  not, 
for  political  and  religious  reasons,  desire  the  restoration 
of  some  sees,  yet  will  the  Holy  See  follow  in  this  point 
the  recommendation  of  the  Nuncio. 

The  old  Church  property  now  lay  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  or  of  Catholic  laymen.  Should  the  former 
be  obliged  to  give  up  what  they  possessed,  then  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  property  would  go  to  poor  parishes, 
or  other  religious  objects.  Catholics  can  possibly  own 
such  property  on  the  ground  of  an  additional  bull  of 
Julius  HI.,  which  Cardinal  Pole  brought  into  practice. 
They  are  not  to  be  disturbed.  Converts,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  as  Protestants  obtained  Church  property, 
and  also  their  descendants,  have  to  arrange  with  the 
Church,  and  to  hold  their  possessions  from  her  by  an 
annual  rent.  The  Nuncio  ought  to  set  great  value 
on  the  strict  observance  of  monastic  rule,  fend  on  the 
wearing  of  the  religious  dress  by  the  regular  clergy.  ^ 

This  important  document  concludes  with  a  warning 
on  the  necessity  of  wise  management  against  the 
destructive  efforts  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  From 
the  agreement  to  a  truce  on  the  i6th  of  September,  1643, 
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and  from  the  peace  negotiations  in  the  Spring  of  1645, 
not  the  least  advantage  had  resulted  to  the  Church.  The 
former  had  lulled  the  zealous  into  a  sense  of  security  ; 
the  latter  turned  out  quite  fruitless  through  the  cunning 
artifices  of  Ormond,  who  liked  to  divide  the  Catholics. 
Nor  is  a  treaty  to  be  concluded,  unless  the  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  religion  is  secured.  Among  all 
the  Archbishops,  the  Nuncio  will  place  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  conduct  of 
the  Nuncio  and  his  retinue  will,  the  Holy  Father  trusts, 
be  such  as  to  present  in  some  manner  an  image  of  the 
Holy  See. 

Secret  Instructions  for  the  Nuncio. 

Rinuccini  also  received  some  secret  instructions, 
which  chiefly  concerned  his  intercourse  with  the  Queen 
of  England  and  her  English  Council  residing  in  Paris. 
The  chief  object  of  any  conference  to  be  sought  in 
private  with  Henrietta  Maria  should  be,  that  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  would  be  influenced  to  deliver  Dublin  to  the 
Irish  Confederates.  The  neutrality  of  the  city  of  Limerick 
he  may  try  to  remove,  and  he  can  inform  Catholics 
found  in  possession  of  Church  property  that  they  will 
not  be  molested.  Under  all  circumstances,  a  journey 
of  the  Queen  to  Ireland  is  to  be  opposed.^  Finally, 
a  memorandum  was  given  to  the  Nuncio,  in  which  were 
set  forth  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  the  position  of 
the  king  towards  the  Irish  Confederates.  In  regard 
to  the  latter  point,  all  movements  were  to  be  avoided 
that  could  lead  to  a  change  in  the  political  government 
of  the  country.  With  a  correct  discernment  of  the 
cliaracter  of  the  Irish,  tending  to  extremes,  the  memoran- 
dum shows  the  possibility  that  their  well-meant 
efforts  for  the  defence  of  religion  might  degenerate  into 
an  attack  on  the  royal  power.     The  Irish  need  a  bridle. 

^  Already  in  January,  1645,  the  project  of  a  journey  of  the 
Miecn  to  Ireland  was  rumoured.    But  in  Rome  the  idea  found 
no  favour.    First,  the  Irish  were  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
her  household  :    and,  secondly,  she  would  be  surrounded  by 
I'lirilans.    (P.  R.  O.  London:  Rom.  Transcrip  Barberini,  LXIX., 
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On  this  account,  the  Queen  is  to  use  all  her  influence 
with  her  husband,  that  he  may  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Irish.  On  her  endeavours  this  way,  must  the 
Pope  make  dependent  the  guarantee  for  such  sums  of 
money  as  Digby  will  ask  of  him.  Accordingly,  the 
Secretary  of  State  points  out  the  following  articles  to 
which  both  their  Majesties  will  pledge  themselves  : 
I,  abolition  of  penal  laws  against  Catholics  ;  2,  abolition 
of  the  so-called  oath  of  fidelity  ;  3,  admission  of  Catholics 
to  all  offices  and  dignities  ;  4,  an  understanding  of  the 
King  with  the  parliament  is  to  depend  on  an  acceptance 
of  the  foregoing  articles  ;  and  5,  a  delivery  of  Irish 
fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Catholics.  For  without  a  foundation  of  this  kind, 
the  promises  of  the  royal  couple  are  of  no  value.  ^ 

Conduct  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  towards  the 
Nuncio. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1645,  Monsignor  Rinuccini 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  Ireland.  On  April  7,  he  found 
himself  in  Florence.  Thence  he  wended  his  way  by 
Livorno  to  Genoa,  where  the  Doge  gave  him  a  splendid 
reception.  Here  he  received,  through  Monsignor  Carlo 
Invernizzi,  a  commission  from  the  Pope  to  carry  to  the 
French  Queen  the  Golden  Rose.^  From  Genoa,  he 
continued  his  journey  on  by  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and 
Lyons  to  Paris.  The  first  letter  of  the  Nuncio  to  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Panfilio,  bears  date  from 
Paris  the  25th  of  May,  1645.  Altogether  against  his 
will  was  Rinuccini  detained  in  the  French  capital  till 
the  end  of  August.  The  assembly  of  the  French  clergy 
welcomed  the  Nuncio  through  their  representative 
D'Aglie,  and  wished  him  success.  In  Paris,  Rinuccini 
received  a  letter  in  which  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish 
Confederates  congratulated  him  on  his  mission,  and 
expressed  their  longing  desire  for  his  arrival  on  Irish 
ground.  On  the  4th  of  July,  he  thanked  them  very 
gratefully,  with  the  remark  that,  since  the  day  of  his 
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appointment  as  Irish  Nuncio,  he  was  changed  from 
an  ItaUan  into  an  Irishman."  ^ 

For  the  rest,  his  experience  in  Paris  was  not  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character.  Henrietta  Maria,  the  godchild 
of  Urban  VIII.,  and  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Charles  I., 
had  been  compelled  by  the  Puritans  to  flee  to  Holland 
*  in  1642,  and  to  France  in  1644.  Influenced  by  Ormond's 
creatures  in  Paris,  she  was  most  deeply  prejudiced 
against  the  Irish  cause.  Thus  it  happened  that  she 
declined  to  receive  the  Nuncio,  whose  instructions 
prescribed  a  confidential  interview  with  her.  The  English 
law,  she  informed  Rinuccini,  would  be  violated,  if  she 
received  a  diplomatist  accredited  by  the  Irish  Con- 
federates. Indeed  she  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Nuncio  intended  to  meddle  with  the  right  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland,  and  this  misunderstanding  he  could 
not  remove,  even  by  solemnly  declaring  that  his  mission 
concerned  the  defence  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  party  which  had  sworn  their  ruin. 

The  Queen  of  England  invited  the  Nuncio  Bagni 
in  Paris  to  come  to  her,  and  expressed  her  astonishment 
with  regard  to  the  mission  of  Rinuccini,  as  the  Irish 
were  assuredly  enemies  of  her  husband.  I  answered 
her,''  says  Bagni,  writing  to  Rome,  that  the  Nuncio 
is  visiting  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  to  strengthen  them  in  the  faith,  to  encourage 
them  in  the  service  of  God,  and  to  bring  them  help 
against  the  great  power  of  the  heretics.'*  The  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  praised  Bagni  on  account  of  this 
answer.  Evidently,  zeal  for  religion  moved  the  Pope 
to  send  Rinuccini ;  political  motives  were  far  from  him. 
In  Paris,  Rinuccini  had  the  intention  of  honouring  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  of  taking  counsel  with  her. 
As  purely  religious  motives  existed,  the  Pope  decided 
that  the  mission  should  be  quite  public.  In  a  letter  of 
July  i6th  to  Bagni,  the  Cardinal  again  expresses  his 
regret  at  the  ruinous  influence  exercised  by  the  Queen's 
Council. 
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The  Nuncio  against  sending  Papal  Subsidies  to 
Charles  I. 

In  1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,  so  fatal  for  the  King, 
brought  the  Queen  round  to  favour  the  Irish,    With  the 

rebels,''  as  she  used  to  call  them,  she  now  wished  to 
conclude  a  peace,  so  that  they  might  send  troops  to  help 
the  King  in  England.  Expressing  her  regret  that,  without 
the  approval  of  the  King,  she  could  not  receive  Mgr. 
Rinuccini,  she  has  him  requested  from  St.  Germain's 
to  be  active  in  promoting  the  Peace  that,  under  the 
management  of  her  agent.  Sir  Dudley  Wyat,  is  to  be 
concluded  in  Paris,  and  laid  before  the  English  Privy 
Council  for  its  approbation. 

Although  the  Nuncio  met  these  approaches  with  the 
greatest  good-will,  he  did  not  wish  to  conceal  from  the 
Queen  that  indirect  negotiations  could  be  of  no  benefit 
either  to  the  King  or  to  the  Irish  people.  He  even 
took  the  suspicion  that  by  such  negotiations  it  was 
intended  to  hinder  his  departure  for  Ireland,  and  to  have 
the  money  brought  by  him  from  Rome  for  the  Irish  war 
sent  over  to  England  for  the  King.  Against  such 
endeavours,  which  found  their  chief  support  in  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  the  Queen's  Roman  agent,  the  Nuncio, 
in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  set  forth 
weighty  reasons.  They  run  thus  : — i.  A  division  of 
money  between  the  King  and  the  Irish  is  impossible, 
for  the  former  is  not  in  a  position  to  use  it ;  2.  Ireland 
is,  first  of  all,  to  be  allowed  a  rest,  before  an  army  can 
go  to  England ;  3.  Digby  may  point  out  the  noble 
intentions  of  the  royal  pair  as  much  as  he  pleases — 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  King  any 
trace  of  a  disposition  to  favour  the  Catholics  ;  4.  As  for 
what  concerns  the  Queen,  the  Protestant  Council  around 
here  speak  disadvantageously  of  the  Irish,  and  do  not 
receive  me  as  Nuncio  ;  5.  The  papal  money  for  Ireland 
is  far  too  insufficient  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the  King.^ 

That  the  Nuncio  had  no  conference  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  questions  of  ceremony  bear  in  some  part  the  blame. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Panfilio,had  forbidden  Rinuccini 
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a  private  audience  with  the  Queen,  because  the  quaUty 
of  Nuncio  would  not  permit  him  to  appear  before  her 
with  uncovered  head.  The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand, 
avoided  a  meeting,  because  she  saw  in  the  Cardinal's 
precept  a  violation  of  the  respect  due  to  her  dignity. 
Henceforth  it  was  Sir  Dudley  Wyat,  a  Royal  Chaplain, 
and,  on  the  Nuncio's  side,  Domenico  Spinola,  a  Genoese, 
who  carried  on  any  communications  between  them. 
When  Spinola  read  the  Nuncio's  credentials  for  the 
Queen,  she  broke  out  into  bitter  words  regarding  the 
Irish  ;  Sir  Richard  BelHngs,  the  secretary  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  and  Father  Hartigan,  S.J.,  agent  at  the  Paris 
court,  who,  she  said,  had  in  view  a  war  of  the  Irish  against 
the  King.  But  this  sudden  emotion  soon  yielded  to 
calm  reflection ;  and  in  later  audiences  the  Queen 
expressed  to  Chevalier  Spinola  her  firm  confidence  in 
the  circumspection  of  the  Nuncio  and  in  his  devotedness 
to  the  royal  cause. 

RiNucciNi  Quits  Paris. 

What  had  no  small  share  in  the  long  delay  of  the  Nuncio 
at  Paris  was  the  negotiation  with  Cardinal  Mazarin  about 
the  securing  of  ships  for  the  voyage  to  Ireland,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  sum  of  8,000  scudi,  fixed  for  him  by  the 
Cardinal :  Because  everyone  tells  me,"  he  says,  that 
I  shall  never  receive  it,  if  the  occasion  should  pass."^ 
At  last,  Rinuccirii  thought  that  he  would  await  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Bellings  from  Flanders  in  the 
French  capital.  After  Mazarin  had  made  the  Nuncio  a 
present  of  25,000  livres — 5,000  being  for  the  purchase 
of  ships  and  20,000  for  carrying  on  the  Irish  war — and 
a  strict  command  had  come  from  Rome  to  proceed  with 
the  journey,  Rinuccini  set  forth  from  Paris  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1645.  In  Chartres,  he  was  brought  by  the 
Chapter  of  the  cathedral  to  a  Solemn  High  Mass,  and, 
according  to  an  old  Christian  custom,  symbolic  of 
communion  in  faith,  was  presented  witli  bread  and  wine. 
Moreover,  the  canons  handed  him  a  golden  image  of  the 
Motlur  of  God,  which  was  taken  from  the  shrine  there, 
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containing  Mary's  veil.  Rinuccini  wrote  to  the  Chapter 
that,  amid  the  storms  of  the  sea  and  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  he  would  carry  the  same  as  a  protecting 
amulet.*  From  Chartres,  the  Nuncio  continued  his 
journey  by  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes,  to  Rochelle, 
where  he  stayed  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  the  5th  of  October  he  wrote  from  Rochelle  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Panfilio,  that  the  Irish  treasurer, 
Barron,  a  nephew  of  Father  Luke  Wadding,  had  arrived 
there,  and  brought  him  letters  from  Scarampi  in  Ireland. 
As  the  French  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Breze,  had  not  leave 
from  the  government,  he  could  not  place  a  ship  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Nuncio.  The  latter,  therefore,  bought 
the  frigate  "  St.  Peter,''  and  with  his  retinue  of  Italians, 
the  Secretary  Bellings,  and  some  Irish  officers,  got  on 
board.  Twelve  days  before  his  departure,  the  Nuncio 
had  sent  a  ship  to  Ireland,  laden  with  500  muskets, 
4,000  cartridge-belts,  2,000  sabres,  2,000  pistols,  and 
20,000  pounds  of  powder.2  The  money  subsidies 
Rinuccini  brought  in  Spanish  gold  with  himself.  For 
the  account  of  the  voyage  to  Ireland,  we  have  to  thank 
the  Nuncio's  faithful  companion  and  auditor,  Monsignor 
Massari,  Dean  of  Fermo,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of 
the  Propaganda. 

Voyage  from  Rochelle. 

Setting  sail  from  the  haven  of  Rochelle  on  the  15  th 
of  October,  1645,  the  Nuncio  found  the  first  two  days 
of  the  voyage  favourable.  But  on  the  third  day,  two 
ships,  belonging  to  a  little  fleet  under  the  command  of 
one  Plunkett,  a  pirate,  pursued  the  St.  Peter."  The 
danger  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Italians, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  St.  Peter,"  threw  the  cannon 
overboard,  and  removed  all  non-combatants  to  the 
forepart  of  the  ship.  Every  moment  threatened  a 
desperate  encounter,  and,  what  would  most  of  all  have 
pained  the  Nuncio,  who  was  lying  sick  below  in  the  cabin, 
a  great  shedding  of  blood.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  Plunkett  gave  up  the  chase,  because  a  fire  had 
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broken  out  in  one  of  his  ships  :  whereupon,  the  ItaHans, 
in  a  joyful  transport,  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving. 
Arriving  on  the  2ist  of  October  in  the  bay  of  Kenmare, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  Rinuccini  the  next 
day  first  set  foot  on  Irish  ground.  From  all  sides  the 
people  flocked  to  him,  in  order  to  do  him  homage  as  the 
representative  of  the  Pope.i 

From  Limerick,  where  he  spent  a  few  days,  Rinuccini 
set  out  for  Kilkenny,  where  the  Supreme  Council 
assembled.  With  the  greatest  solemnities,  the  highest 
authorities  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral,  where  the  learned  Bishop  of  Ossory,  David 
Rothe,  received  him.  The  Italian  choir  sang  a  Te  Deum 
in  the  celebrated  cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  and  the  people 
responded.  * 

Reception  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council 
IN  Kilkenny. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Nuncio  waited  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Council,  Lord  Mountgarret,  who, 
scarcely  rising  from  his  seat,  made  no  advance  to  meet 
the  representative  of  the  Pope.  In  a  Latin  address, 
Rinuccini  explained  the  objects  of  his  mission,  which 
were  to  assist  the  King,  to  free  the  Irish  people  from 
oppressive  penal  laws,  and  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  Churches  and  Church-property  to  their  rightful  owners. 
Then  he  asked  all  present  to  give  no  ear  to  the  whisperings 
of  those  who  endeavoured  to  place  his  mission  in  a  wrong 
light  ;  because  so  far  was  he  from  intending  to  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  the  King,  that  all  his  efforts  were  directed 
towards  the  support  of  the  tottering  throne.3  Bishop 

^  Dublin  Review^  XVIII.,  219,  Persecutions  of  Irish  Catholics ^ 
by  Cardinal  Moran,  449-463. 

2  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  139. 

3  Nunziatura,  XV.  During  his  delay  in  France,  the  Nuncio 
drew  from  the  Papal  Treasury  150,658  Tornese  lire.  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini,  as  Protector  of  Ireland,  contributed  10,000 
scudi  ;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  25,000  Tornese  lire.  According 
to  Invernizzi,  a  part  of  these  sums  was  thus  expended  ;  2,000 
muskets,  10,000  Tornese  lire;  2,000  cartouch-belts,  1,000  T.  1.  ; 
4,000  sabres,  4,800  T.  1.  ;  400  brace  of  pistols,  6,200  T.  1.  ;  2,000 
pike-heads,  300  T.  1.  ;   packing  of  arms,  400  T.  1.  ;  purchase 
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Heber  MacMahon,  of  Clogher,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Archbishop  Fleming  of  Dubhn,  Archbishop  Walsh  of 
Cashel,  General  Preston,  and  Lord  Muskerry,  at  the 
ceremony,  answered  in  a  well-ordered  Latin  speech. 
The  anything  but  respectful  reception  of  the  Nuncio  by 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council,  of  which  Rinuccini 
informed  Rome,  was  severely  condemned  by  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Panfilio. 

Divisions  among  the  Irish  Confederates. 

Scarcely  had  the  Nuncio  entered  on  his  office,  when 
the  longest-lasting  divisions  appeared  among  the  Irish 
Confederates.  I       Henceforth  we  have  to  deal  with 

of  two  frigates  by  Invernizzi,  29,000  T.  1.  ;  frigate  bought  at 
Nantes,  10,600  T.  1.  ;  wages  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  supply 
of  provisions,  1,090  T.  1.  ;  purchase  of  powder  and  cartridges 
in  Rochelle,  5,400  T.  1.  ;  carriage  of  arms  and  baggage  from 
Paris  to  Rochelle,  1,060  T.  1.  ;  pay  and  other  expenses  of 
sailors  for  three  months,  1,200  T.  1.  ;  repairs  of  Duncannon 
Fort,  3,200  T.  1.  ;  money  delivered  to  Father  Scarampi,  8,100 
T.  1.  For  tra.velling  expenses,  and  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  suite  in  Paris,  the  Nuncio  received  only  3,000  scudi. 
Afterwards,  he  was  allowed  200  scudi  a  month.  Notwithstanding 
the  cheapness  of  food  at  the  time  in  Ireland,  the  Nuncio  also 
expended  the  income  of  his  archiepiscopal  see  of  Fermo,  as  well 
as  a  sum  of  15,800  scudi  out  of  his  private  means. 

(The  Tornese  lira,  or  livre  Tournois,  that  is,  livre  of  Tours, 
a  standard  silver  coin,  was  equal  to  about  nine  pence  of  English 
money.  The  livre  of  Paris  was  worth  about  a  quarter  more. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  name  livre  was  changed 
to  franc.  The  Roman  scudo,  a  silver  coin,  was  equal  to  about 
four  shillings  of  English  money.  The  gold  scudo  was  equal  to 
ten  silver  scudi.  In  the  days  of  the  Confederates,  money  had 
about  five  times  its  present  value. — Trans). 

^  The  Nuncio,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  made  a  Report  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.  on  the  State  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  and  therein 
points  out  very  clearly  the  original  source  of  all  these  divisions. 
"  From  time  immemorial,"  he  says,  "  there  have  been  two  adverse 
parties  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  first  are  called  the 
'  Old  Irish,'  and,  though  scattered  over  all  the  four  provinces 
of  the  kindgom,  they  are  more  numerous  in  that  of  Ulster, 
where  they  seem  to  have  their,  head-quarters,  since  it  was  there 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  carried 
on  war  for  a  long  time  against  Elizabeth.  The  second  may  be 
called  the  *  Old  English,'  a  race  introduced  into  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  the  fifth  king  after  William  the  Norman. 
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Ormondists  and  Nuncio-ists.  The  Old  Irish  disapproved 
of  the  peace  with  Ormond,  the  articles  of  which  were 
made  known  by  Lord  Muskerry  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunkett  on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncio 
in  Kilkenny  ;  because  it  made  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  religion  depend  solely  on  the  favour  of  the 

who  conquered  England  ;  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  *  New  English,'  who  have  come  into  the  country  with  the 
modern  heresy.  But,  being  mixed  with  the  Irish  in  the  aforesaid 
colonies  that  are  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
Munster  and  Leinster,  they  are  also  called  the  *  New  Irish,' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  *  Old,'  and  they  maintain  a  constant 
intercourse  with  the  English,  by  marriage  and  other  alliances. 
These  parties  are  opposed  to  each  other,  chiefly  on  the  following 
grounds.  The  Old  Irish,  entertaining  a  great  aversion  for  heresy, 
are  also  averse  to  the  dominion  of  England,  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  refused  to  accept  ecclesiastical  property  offered  to 
them  since  the  apostasy  of  the  Kings  of  Eagland  from  the 
Church.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries,  and,  bound,  therefore,  to  the  King  by 
obligation  no  less  than  by  interest,  desire  nothing  but  the  exalta* 
tion  of  the  Crown  ;  esteem  no  laws  but  those  of  the  realm  ; 
are  thoroughly  English  in  their  sentiments  ;  and,  from  their 
constant- association  with  heretics,  are  less  jealous  of  differences 
in  religion." 

The  Nuncio  adds  that  the  New  Irisli  were  generally  of  low 
stature,  but  quick-witted,  whereas  the  Old  Irish  were  of  a  large 
build,  but  simple-minded.    Nunziatuva,  391-2. 

A  few  months  previously,  writing  to  Cardinal  Panziolo,  he 
had  said  : — "  If  your  Eminence  will  allow  me  to  speak  freely, 
I  hope  that  I  have  done  something  to  unveil  the  real  disposition 
of  these  English  factionists  who  rule  in  Ireland,  so  that  henceforth 
people  may  not  be  so  ready  to  praise  their  sincerity  towards 
His  Holiness  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
have  neither  reverence  nor  esteem  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  hold  almost  the  same  opinions  as  Henry  VIII.  and  EUzabeth." 
Nunziatuva,  362. 

The  Dublin  Review  (XVI.,  537),  referring  to  these  divisions, 
says  : — "  The  majority  of  the  council  were  all  but  committed 
to  the  peace.  Many  of  them  holders  of  Church  property,  they 
were  jealous  of  the  clergy  and  distrustful  of  their  designs. 
Rinuccini  laboured  in  vain  to  reassure  them.  He  had  been 
empowered  by  the  Holy  See  (as  had  Cardinal  Pole  in  Mary's 
reign)  to  confirm  the  transfers  of  Church  property  already  made  ; 
but  they  expressed  an  uAwillingness,  some  from  distrust  of  the 
Nuncio,  some  from  fear  of  the  King,  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
confirmation." 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  they  had  escaped  the 
confiscations  by  which  so  many  of  the  "  Old  Irish  "  had  been 
ruined. — Trans. 
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King,  without  admitting  any  right  on  this  point.  Finding 
no  protection  with  the  Supreme  Council,  they  placed 
all  their  hopes  in  the  Pope  and  his  representative. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ormondists  went  with  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  claimed  from  the  Irish  the 
utmost  support  for  the  King  :  in  return  for  which,  he 
(the  King)  would  allow  the  service  of  God  to  be  carried 
on  in  their  homes,  but  no  public,  legal  recognition  of 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  i  The  embarrassment  of  the 
Ormondists  was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Nuncio,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  had  received  from 
Rome  a  memorial,  made  public  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
which  the  English  Catholics,  setting  forth  their  oppressed 
condition  and  begging  for  help,  had  laid  before  the  Holy 
See.  Rome  was  expected  to  arrange  in  such  a  manner 
that  Catholic  England  would  share  in  the  peace  to  be 
concluded  with  the  Irish,  and  Irish  troops  could  serve 
the  King  in  England  without  cost.  These  questions 
led  to  animated  discussions  in  Kilkenny,  which  only 
increased  the  opposition  between  the  two  parties. 

Letter  brought  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan. 

The  Nuncio,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  received 
a  letter  from  Charles  I.,  brought  by  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan.  While  the  monarch  praised  the  good 
intentions  of  the  late  Pope  and  the  present  one  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  he  begged  the  Nuncio  to  place  full 
confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan.  Whatever  the 
Earl,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  commission,  agrees 
to  with  Rinuccini,  will  have  binding  force  with  the 
King.  This  letter,  as  the  writer  concludes  by  saying, 
is  the  first  that  the  King  has  ever  addressed  to  a  papal 
diplomatist — ^hoping  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
Observance  of  silence  is  earnestly  recommended.* 
Glamorgan  also  showed  the  Nuncio  a  letter  from  the 
King,  addressed  to  Our  most  holy  Father  Innocent 
X,''  without,  however,  revealing  to  him  its  contents. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  Rinuccini  was  not  disinclined  to 

^  Confederation  of  Kilkenny ^  143  ;  Dublin  Review,  XVI.,  537, 
2  Nunziatura,  82. 
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correspond  with  the  wish  of  the  Confederates  for  a 
conclusion  of  peace,  although  he  could  not  banish  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  promises. 
These  were  yet  to  be  guaranteed,  as  Glamorgan  in 
a  private  audience  disclosed  to  the  Nuncio  that  Ormond 
would  have  a  Catholic  for  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
viceroy,  and,  after  calling  a  free  parliament,  the  Bishops 
as  spiritual  peers  would  have  seats  and  votes  therein. 
To  provide  for  the  case  that  Glamorgan's  contract 
should  not  come  to  fulfilment,  the  Nuncio  took  nine 
Bishops  into  his  confidence,  who  signed  a  protest  against 
the  conclusion  of  any  peace  with  Ormond  or  the  King, 
if  it  did  not  secure  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  Nuncio  was  so  much  the  less  able  to  do  without 
precaution  of  this  kind,  as  the  Ormondists  wished  for 
peace  at  any  price,  and  the  King  had  given  unlimited 
powers  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan. 

The  Nuncio  explains  his  Mission  to  the  Supreme 
Council  (1645). 

Gifted  with  the  zeal  of  a  bishop  and  the  sharp  eye  of  a 
diplomatist,  the  Nuncio  endeavoured  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  island,  the 
position  of  parties,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1645,  he  delivered  before 
the  Supreme  Council  a  Latin  speech,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  aim  of  his  policy.  The  Instruction  given 
him,  he  said,  contained  two  points.  First,  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  Irish  in  fidelity  to  God  and  religion  ; 
secondly,  to  the  King.  The  attainment  of  these  objects 
depends  on  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  King.  Treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Scarampi,  Rinuccini  opposed  the 
publication  of  the  political  articles  of  the  peace  of 
August  25,  1645,  without  those  which  treated  of  religion, 
because  this  conduct  would  lead  to  an  impression 
abroad  that  men  had  their  own  private  interests,  not 
the  honour  and  liberty  of  religion,  in  view.  Perhaps,  at 
a  time  favourable  for  the  publication  of  the  articles, 
the  King  will  not  even  have  the  possibility  of  taking  this 
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step.  Should  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  the  royal  com- 
missioner for  the  observance  of  the  compact,  be  carried 
off  by  death  in  the  meantime,  who  would  press  any 
further  the  confirmation  of  the  promises  made,  or 
could  explain  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  ?  " 
Finally,  the  Nuncio  set  forth  the  alternative  :  either  the 
political  and  religious  articles  should  be  published 
together,  or  both  should  be  suppressed  until  they  received 
the  royal  confirmation.  ^ 

An  Unexpected  Turn  in  Events. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  took  a  quite  unexpected  course. 
That  prelate  in  whom  Rinuccini,  according  to  the 

Instruction given  him,  should  place  the  greatest 
confidence,  met  his  death  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Nuncio.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  October,  1645, 
that  Malachy  O'Queely,^  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  after 
the  siege  of  Sligo  and  in  flight  from  the  Scotch,  was 
shot.  Lying  in  his  last  agony,  he  said  that  he  gave 
his  life  with  joy  for  religion.  Sadly,  wrote  Rinuccini 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  Archbishop  lost  his 
life,  but  he  has  gained  a  crown  in  Heaven  corresponding 
to  his  merits.  According  to  Bruodin,  the  Scotch 
mutilated  his  lifeless  body  in  a  horrible  mxanner.3  Among 
the  papers  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  was  found  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Glamorgan.  To  show 
its  agreement  with  the  original  document,  it  was  signed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  informed  the  Nuncio 
that  he  had  done  so  by  commission  from  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  intended  a  copy  for  each  Archbishop, 
in  order  to  elicit  a  full  expression  of  opinion.4  The 
English  parliament  had  the  treaty  immediately  printed, 

^  The  Battle  of  the  Faith  in  Ireland,  by  Canon  O'Rourke,  p. 
229  ;  Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  King  Charles  I.  had 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  p.  80. 

^  This  name  is  sometimes  given  as  ^lalachy  O' Kelly,  which 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  correct  form,  since  O' Kelly  is  a  name 
very  common  in  Connacht,  and  it  may  be  said  that  O'Oueely 
is  unknown  there.  Queely  was  likely  pronounced  Keely  by  some 
people. — Trans. 

2  Passio  Martyrum,  p.  713. 

*  Nimziatura,  85, 
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which  led  to  the  greatest  excitement.  The  EngHsh 
King  put  on  such,  boldness  that  he  not  only  denied 
all  participation  on  his  side  in  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
but  abandoned  Glamorgan  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
incited  by  Digby,  an  inveterate  opponent  to  Glamorgan, 
had  the  latter  arrested  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  of  December, 

1645.  On  hearing  this  news,  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  made  known  his  sorrow,  and  took  occasion 
from  it  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
position  of  Father  Luke  Wadding.  But  nothing  could 
move  the  English  Protestants  from  the  thought  that 
the  King  would  grant  liberty  of  religion  to  the  Irish 
Catholics. 

Even  in  Rome,  the  treaty,  although  it  secured  to 
Catholics  a  free  profession  of  their  faith,  was  opposed, 
because  Glamorgan's  commission  was  signed  only  by 
the  King.  A  bail  of  ;^6o,ooo  having  been  accepted 
for  Glamorgan,  he  was  set  free  on  the  21st  of  January 

1646.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Kilkenny,  in  order 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  King  with  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Confederates. ^  The  dispositions  of 
the  Council  failed  in  the  desired  unity.  Animated 
with  the  wish  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price,  the 
Ormondists  in  Kilkenny  went  so  far  as  to  publish 
a  plan  for  such,  that  they  might  thereby  influence 
the  next  General  Assembly.^ 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  his  Treaty  (1646). 

Just  at  this  tim.e  a  rumour  began  to  spread  that 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  agent  of  the  English  Queen  at 
the  Papal  Court,  had  in  her  name  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Pope  Innocent  X.  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.3  Hence,  Kinuccini,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1646,  made  known  his  wish  to  break  off  all  present 
negotiations  until  the  original  of  the  new  Roman  treaty, 
of  which  he  had  only  a  partial  knowledge,  should 
reach  him.  Instead  of  complying  with  this  desire, 
two  commissioners  were  sent  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 


*  The  Battle  of  the  Faith y  237. 

2  Nunziaiura,  90. 

^Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  173. 
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put  the  last  stroke  to  the  negotiations  with  Ormond.'* 
Whereupon,  the  Nuncio  called  an  assembly  of  all  the 
bishops  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
protest  was  drawn  up  against  any  peace  that  would 
not  harmonise  with  the  Roman  arrangement.  ^  Even 
Glamorgan  was  won  over  by  Rinuccini  to  the  Roman 
treaty.  As  reasons  for  this  course,  the  Nuncio  pointed 
out: — I.  The  greatest  possible  security,  which  the 
Roman  treaty  provides,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  whereas,  Glamorgan  offers  only 
uncertain  promises.  2.  The  fidelity  or  partiality  of  the 
Earl  to  his  King  and  Country.  Then  the  Roman 
treaty,  besides  money  and  soldiers,  as  sought  for  by 
Glamorgan,  also  secures  freedom  for  religion.  3.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Glamorgan  peace,  with  a  rejection 
of  the  Papal  treaty,  would  show  a  great  want  of  respect 
towards  the  Holy  See.^ 

DiGBY  AGAINST  RiNUCCINI  AND  FOR  OrMOND. 

Moved  by  the  above  reasons,  Glamorgan  assented  to 
the  Roman  peace.  But  alas  !  the  orginal  treaty  never 
came  to  the  Nuncio's  hands.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1646, 
he  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Panfilio,  saying  : 

Digby  has  never  sent  me  3/our  Eminence's  packet 
with  the  original  of  the  peace  articles.''  For  three 
months  he  has  now  been  fighting  against  a  false  peace  ; 
nevertheless,  the  agreement  between  the  Pope  and 
Digby  does  not  arrive. 3  At  this  time  a  rumour  spread 
that  the  Queen  did  not  approve  of  the  treaty  in  every 
respect.  Already  had  Digby  in  Rome  given  his  antipathy 
a  free  course  against  Rinuccini  and  the  Irish.  In  his 
long  memorial  to  Innocent  X.  he  accused  the  Irish 
Confederates  of  cruelty  towards  Englishmen,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  set  themselves  free  from  the  King. 
The  Nuncio  has  by  his  appearance  excited  a  belief 
that  he  carries  secret  instructions  to  tear  Ireland  away 
from  England.  Even  the  guilt  of  the  publication 
of  a  book  in  Portugal  on  the  succession  to  the  throne 

1  The  Battle  of  the  Faith.  257. 

2  Nunziatura,  94,  99  :    The  Battle  of  the  Faith,  238. 
^  Nunziaturay  127,  460. 
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in  Ireland  ought  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Especially  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  peace  with  Ormond  turned  to 
his  discredit.  In  short,  Kenelm  Digby  carried  on  in 
Rorne  the  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 

From  Rome  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  agitated 
against  the  Nuncio,  and  objected  chiefly  to  him  that 
he  had  opposed  the  Pope,  while  he  offered  other  articles 
than  those  agreed  to  in  Rome,  and,  moreover,  favoured 
the  Spanish.  Both  objections  were  entirely  without 
foundation.!  But  that  the  Queen  at  the  time  was 
not  at  all  favourable  towards  the  Irish,  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  the  Franciscan  Barron,  dated  Paris,  May  ii, 
1646,  to  his  uncle,  Father  Luke  Wadding  in  Rome. 
Sir  Kenelm  (Digby),  he  writes,  may  say  what  he  likes, 
once  it  is  true  ;  but  except  that  the  Queen  goes  to  Mass, 
she  has  no  other  religion  than  that  of  Lord  Jermyn. 
Both  agree  therein  that  no  Catholic  should  bring  help 
to  the  King  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  obtaining  help 
through  a  Protestant  exists  .  .  .  Our  nation  is  equally 
hated  by  King,  Parliament,  Scots,  Queen  and 
Jermyns.2 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  King's  defeat  at  Naseby 
that  first  moved  Henrietta  Maria  to  think  well  of  the 
Roman  treaty. 

The  Ormond  Peace  of  July  29,  1646,  Secures  no 
Rights  to  Catholics. 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  protest  of  the  Nuncio, 
the  Supreme  Council,  through  seven  of  its  Commissioners, 
of  whom  six  belonged  to  the  Ormond  party,  concluded 
with  Ormond  on  the  28th  of  March,  1646,  that  fatal 
peace  which  brought  all  advantages  to  the  Crown, 
and  to  Catholics,  one  point  excepted,  nothing  but  dis- 
advantages. Besides  exemption  from  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  instead  of  which  another  form  of  oath  was 
substituted,  the  treaty,  with  its  thirty  articles,  has  not 
a  single  syllable  of  religion.  Catholics  will,  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  Stuarts,  be  consoled  with  the 
favour  of  the  King  and  the  hope  of  further  concessions.'* 

^  Nunzialuraf  143. 

*  S-t^icilegium  OssoriensCy  by  H.  E.  Cardinal  Moran,  XL.  2^. 
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Should  the  promised  troops  not  arrive,  the  King  will 
be  free  from  all  obligations.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1646, 
Ormond  proclaimed  the  peace. 

In  bringing  about  the  Ormond  peace,  the  French 
Agent,  Molin,  had  no  small  share.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  together  with 
six  Bishops,  and  also  the  Provincials  of  the  Cistercians, 
Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and 
Capuchins,  in  a  letter  dated  Waterford,  August  15,  1646, 
made  bitter  complaints  to  Louis  XIV.  on  this  conduct. 
The  sympathy,  say  the  Prelates,  with  which  the  King 
follows  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
money  with  which  he  has  enabled  the  Irish  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  their  enemy,  encourages  them  to 
lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Just 
lately,  in  the  midst  of  their  successes  on  the  field  of 
battle,  a  peace  has,  to  their  great  astonishment,  been 
concluded — a  peace  in  which  there  is  not  so  much  as 
mention  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  everything  is 
left  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King,  who  at  present 
is  unable  to  promise  anything.  The  French  Agent, 
Molin,  has  publicly  advised  and  praised  the  peace. 
Moreover,  the  English  privy-councillor,  Digby,  has 
received  large  sums  of  money  from  Louis  XIV.,  in 
order  to  buy  over  the  Confederates  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  peace.  Mindful  of  their  oath — to  struggle  for 
Religion,  King,  and  Country — they  have  rejected  the 
insecure  peace.  May  the  King  also  take  care  that  his 
Agent  shall  no  longer  support  the  party  of  the 
Protestants  !  ^ 

The  Nuncio's  Report  on  Church  and  State  in 
Ireland  (1646). 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncia 
in  Ireland.  Having  carefull}^  studied  the  condition  of 
the  Church  and  the  position  of  parties,  he  now  laid 
his  observations  before  the  Holy  See  in  a  noteworthy 
memorandum,  bearing  date,  March  ist,  1646.  Its  chief 
points  must  here  find  place. ^ 

^  Spicilegium  OssoriensCy  II.,  25.       ^  Ni{}2ziatuya,  lOj.-ii';. 
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As  for  what  concerns  the  political  affairs  of  the  country, 
says  Monsignor  Rinuccini,  the  Irish  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  association  to  its  observance. 
Out  of  the  four  provinces  a  Supreme  Council  was 
established  :  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  but 
of  these,  for  various  reasons,  only  twelve,  at  most 
fourteen,  resided.  But  as  in  the  course  of  time  overtures 
of  peace  were  made  with  the  King,  and  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  Oxford,  new  members  were  chosen  for  the 
Council,  who,  together  with  the  twenty-four  named, 
should  examine  the  conditions  of  peace.  By  degrees 
these  councillors  obtained  a  constant  footing,  and  thus 
it  came  imperceptibly  to  pass  that  the  Supreme  Council, 
instead  of  counting  only  twenty-four  members,  increased 
to  forty.  The  consequences  of  this  reinforcement 
soon  appeared  in  three  disorders — one  public  and  two 
private.  The  first  was  a  confusion  and  difficulty  in 
passing  resolutions  ;  for  when  harmony  was  desirable, 
nothing  could  be  carried  without  a  frivolous  contest. 
As,  moreover,  everything,  great  or  little,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  well-regulated  bodies,  should  be  laid 
before  the  whole  Council,  it  followed  that  not  only  was 
much  time  lost,  but  the  Council  was  greatly  wearied  : 
occupied  with  important  as  well  as  unimportant  affairs, 
it  had  to  attend  to  its  duties  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  two  less  apparent  evils  had  a  fatal  influence. 
The  peace  negotiations  with  Lord  Ormond  in  Dublin 
led  to  the  choice  of  such  councillors  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  his  policy.  In  this  manner  would  his  favour 
be  purchased.  Thus  the  Irish  Council  came  gradually 
to  consist  of  members  of  that  faction.  Herein  lies 
now,  and  perhaps  for  the  future,  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  disturbance  and  misery  of  this  land.'^^  The  second 
evil  arises  from  the  division  of  the  Irish  into  two  parties — 
the  Old  and  the  New  Irish,  which  will  always  be  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  religion.  As  the 
Old  Irish  perceived  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Ormond  party,  and  consequently  their  own  decline  in 
the  Supreme  Council,  they  sighed  for  an  opportunity 


*  Nunziaturay  104-105. 
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of  rising  again  to  power.  Here  we  have  the  source  of 
that  great  strife  which  became  known  all  over  the 
island. 

Animated  with  the  desire  of  increasing  their  influence, 
the  old  nobility  have  endeavoured  to  gain  the  clergy  to 
their  side.  From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory peace,  they  have  decided  on  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  The  opposite  party,  on  the  other  hand,  nourish 
a  distrust  of  the  clergy,  wish  for  peace  on  any  terms, 
and  accordingly  have  not  refrained  from  the  declaration 
that  they  will  be  content  with  the  free  exercise  of 
rehgion  at  their  homes.  To  set  forth  higher  claims, 
seems  to  them  unjust. 

Anxiously  did  the  Old  Irish  look  forward  to  my 
arrival,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  condemn  that  peace, 
and  push  on  the  war.  I  had  no  small  trouble  in  cor- 
recting their  views,  and  in  declining  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  those  who  were  persuaded  that,  with  the 
money  given  me,  I  should,  instead  of  struggling  against 
the  Puritans,  lead  out  a  papal  army  into  the  field,  and 
stupidly  refuse  any  reconciliation  with  the  King.  The 
New  Irish  were  indifferent  about  my  arrival,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  I  should  accept  no  such  peace 
as  they  desired,  but  only  such  as  would  correspond  to 
the  expectation  of  really  sensible  men.  Hoping  to 
bring  me  into  contempt,  this  party  (Ormond's)  spread 
a  rumour  that  I  wanted  to  take  possession  of  Ireland 
for  the  Pope,  and  that  Father  Scarampi  had  only  been 
smoothing  the  way  for  me.  With  the  Old  Irish,  the 
exaltation  of  religion  is  at  heart  ;  with  the  New,  that 
of  Ormond. 

As  regards  Ormond,  I  have  to  observe  that  he 
received  his  education  in  the  house  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  abjured  the  faith  of 
his  forefathers.  I  Formerly,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  royal 
troops  ;  latterly,  as  viceroy,  he  has  satisfied  most  people. 
Of  engaging  manners,  and  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
concealing  his  designs,  he  has  obtained  a  character  of 
deep  sagacity.      He  allures  friends  by  promises,  and 

1  Two  of  Ormond's  sisters  were  cloistered  nuns  in  Kilkenny. 
Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  152. 
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tries  to  make  himself  trusted  by  everyone.  There  is  the 
utmost  reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  King  does  not  guard 
against  his  officiousness,  he  will,  regardless  of  his  duty, 
oppose  any  peace  (even  though  ratified  by  the  King) 
that  has  not  been  effected  or  sanctioned  by  himself. 

After  considering  in  my  own  mind  the  course  that, 
in  case  of  the  King's  total  ruin,  Ormond  will  take,  I 
have  asked  him,  through  others,  to  declare  himself 
publicly  a  Catholic,  instead  of  going  over  to  the  Puritans. 
To  take  this  last-mentioned  step  would  cover  him  with 
disgrace,  and  show  his  faithlessness  towards  his  prince  ; 
whereas  a  public  profession  of  Catholicity  would  secure 
to  him,  besides  the  blessing  of  the  true  faith,  the  favour 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  other  orthodox  princes,  and, 
moreover,  a  large  number  of  followers  for  the  attainment 
of  his  designs.  Let  no  man  blame  me  for  urging  a  holy 
resolution  on  material  grounds,  because  no  other  means 
are  left  for  the  rescue  of  his  soul.  Ormond's  inclination 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  rumoured  in  Rome, 
and  mentioned  in  my  Instruction,  does  not  exist.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  often  asserted  that  he  cannot  believe 
either  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  or  in  the  Primacy 
of  the  Pope.  The  persons  mentioned  in  my  Instruction 
as  those  who  could  soonest  bring  about  his  conversion, 
find  themselves  least  able  to  attempt  it.  Only  seldom 
does  the  aged  Bishop  of  Ossory  leave  his  house. 
Viscount  Mountgarret  is  not  skilled  in  matters  of  this 
kind ;  and  Ormond's  brother,  Richard  Butler,  is  of 
such  a  weak  nature  that  he  pities  the  Marquis  and  prays 
for  him,  but  has  no  mind  for  trying  to  convert  him. 
Such  is  the  man  on  whom  the  Ormond  party  in  the 
Supreme  Council  have  bestowed  their  confidence.  The 
aim  of  his  adherents  is  to  secure  him  a  position  that  will 
give  him  a  right  to  govern  the  country  at  will,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  oath  of  association,  to  submit  to  his  judg- 
ment the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion.''  i 

From  a  statement  of  the  political  relations  of  Ireland, 
which  offers  a  key  to  explain  and  defend  Rinuccini's 
subsequent  conduct,  the  Nuncio  turns  to  paint  the 


Nunziatttra,  105-106. 
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condition  of  the  Church.  While  preparing  to  describe 
the  latter/'  he  remarks,  I  own  with  sorrow  that  the 
same  poison  has  penetrated  to  it  as  has  affected  the  other 
departments  of  public  life.  The  old  Bishops,  accustomed 
to  a  secret  performance  of  their  functions,  set  little 
value  on  the  external  splendour  of  religion.  That, 
they  say,  must  lead  to  expense,  which  might  be  better 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  war.  They  have  a  great 
objection  to  wearing  the  clerical  dress  and  observing 
ceremonies.  Nearly  all  of  them  celebrate  Mass  as 
ordinary  priests,  and  administer  Confirmation  without 
mitre  or  vestments,  in  almost  lay  attire.  Men  of  this 
disposition  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  King  and  the 
Marquis  allowed  the  free  (though  not  public)  exercise 
of  religion,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  preserve  the  substance 
of  the  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  greater  calamities. 
These  shady  sides  I  have  noticed  in  the  old  Bishops, 
who  lived  in  days  of  persecution  and  terror,  while  the 
younger  prelates,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  ^  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,2  and  the  Coadjutor  of  Limerick, 3 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  better  times,  are  by  no  means  wanting 
in  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.4 

However  deplorable  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
Bishops  may  be,  that  of  the  Religious  Orders  is  far  worse. 
The  Regulars  usually  live  outside  their  convent,  wear 
the  dress  of  laymen,  and  act  as  well-paid  chaplains  to 
the  nobiUty.  Men  of  this  character  cherish  no  desire 
for  a  peace  that  w^ould  bring  with  it  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  rob  them  of  their  liberty. 
In  their  private  intercourse  they  endeavour  to  spread 
the  opinion  that,  circumstanced  as  the  King  is,  nothing 
should  be  asked  of  him,  but  what  he  can  now  grant. 
Some  have  not  been  afraid  to  preach  this  doctrine 
from  the  pulpit,  adding  that  the  possession  of  churches 
does  not  pertain  to  the  substance  of  religion,  for  in  the 
Old  Law  the  Jews  were  centuries  without  a  temple, 
and,  in  the  New,  Christ  instituted  the  Eucharist  in 
a  private  house.  If  some  men  had  not  gone  to  the  trouble 

1  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  1646- 1678. 

2  Emer  (Heber)  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  1613-1650. 

3  Edm\ind  Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  1646- 165  4, 
*  Nunziatura,  1 1 1 , 
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of  opposing  these  principles,  the  common  people  would 
have  taken  them  up,  and,  regardless  of  any  other  kind 
of  divine  service,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  Mass 
at  home.  As  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  pro- 
cessionally  from  the  Church  to  the  sick,  nor  of  keeping 
consecrated  hosts  in  the  tabernacle ;  for  every  one, 
even  the  labouring  man,  must  have  Mass  at  his  bedside, 
and  often  it  is  on  the  very  same  table,  after  the  removal 
of  the  altar-cloths,  that  a  pack  of  cards,  mugs  of  beer, 
and  plates  of  meat  are  set.  It  is  possible  that  the  hitherto 
ample  faculties  of  Regulars  and  Missionaries — which 
equal,  and  sometimes  exceed,  those  of  a  Nuncio — have 
wrought  a  disorder  that  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  good 
peace.  Daily  experience  teaches  me  further  how  un 
willing  the  Regulars  are  to  wear  their  habit,  even  in 
places  where  they  could  do  so  without  the  slightest 
danger,  and  how  groundless  are  their  excuses.'*  ^ 

The  Nuncio  goes  on  to  remark  that  among  no  other 
people  in  Europe  is  there  so  much  unconcern  about 
progress  in  all  the  industries  of  life  as  among  the  Irish. 
He  finds  them  settled  as  it  were  in  a  natural  disposition 
to  be  content  with  a  frugal  life,  and  in  coldness  of  blood 
under  the  iron  rule  of  England,  which  holds  them  down 
in  slavery.  But  should  a  consciousness  of  their  dignity 
and  power  be  again  awakened  in  the  Irish,  it  must 
favourably  influence  their  ideas  regarding  the  public 
liberty  of  the  Church.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to 
the  Religious  Orders  of  Women  in  Ireland,  who  then 
observed  their  rule  with  the  greatest  fidelity. "  From 
the  Secular  and  Regular  clergy,  the  same  might  be 
expected.  How  ready  the  people  are  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  Church's  ceremonies  even  now,  is  shown 
from  the  washing  of  feet  on  last  Holy  Thursday,  by  the 
sight  of  which  many  were  moved  to  declare  that  it 
alone  would  inspire  everyone  with  zeal  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion." 

What  the  Nuncio  very  much  bleimed  in  the  Ormond 
party  was  their  interference  with  the  election  of  Pisliops. 
They  exerted  all  their  powers  to  have  men  of  their 


*  Nunziahira,  1 12. 
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own  views  advanced  to  episcopal  sees.  On  the  3Tst  of 
December,  1645,  Rinuccini  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State  that,  to  his  utmost  astonishment,  the  Supreme 
Council  had  sent  him  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  mitre 
on  the  ground  of  having  a  right  thus  to  make  choice. 
Immediately,  he  changed  the  unsuitable  word  choice  " 
into  "  recommendation."  ^  In  a  letter  of  March  7, 
1646,  he  returns  to  the  same  subject.  The  four 
metropolitans,  especially  Archbishop  O'Reilly,  of  Armagh, 
are  entirely  on  his  side,  and  complain  that  the  list  of 
candidates  was  prepared  without  their  knowledge. 
Earnestly  has  the  Primate  begged  the  Nuncio  that 
without  consulting  him  no  priest  may  be  raised  to  the 
office  of  Bishop.  With  the  majority  of  the  Bishops,  the 
Nuncio  held  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  j^romote 
members  of  religious  orders  to  the  episcopal  dignity, 
because  they  were  theologians  rather  than  canonists, 
and  therefore  less  qualihed  for  church  government. 
Just  at  a  time  when  the  Nuncio  hoped  to  call  a 
National  Synod,  and  establish  the  observance  of  the 
Trent  Decrees,  the  selection  of  such  men  would  be  quite 
out  of  place.  Candidates  should,  at  least,  belong  to 
their  own  church-province,  in  order  that  inconveniences, 
such  as  happened  in  connection  with  Archbishops 
Creagh  and  Lombard,  might  be  avoided.  Both  of  them, 
though  Southerns,  had  been  raised  to  the  primatial  See 
of  Armagh.  All  candidates  recommended  by  the 
Supreme  Council  would,  as  Ormondists,  be  rejected  by 
the  Nuncio.  ^ 

Great  Victory  at  Benburb  (1646). 

An  event  of  far-reaching  importance  for  the  cause 
of  the  Nuncio  was  O'Neill's  victory  over  the  Scottish 
troops  under  Munroe  at  Benburb  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1646.  The  victory  was  decisive.  Owen  Roe  O'Neill 
made  4,500  prisoners,  among  whom  were  thirty-one 
officers,  including  Montgomery,  general  of  cavalry, 
and  step-son  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Munroe,  who 


^  Nunziattira,  83. 


2  Ibid.,  102. 
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escaped.     In  Montgomery's  pocket  was  found     a  line 
of  march/'  according  to  which  the  Covenanters  should 
join  Ormond  and  Inchiquin  in  Kilkenny,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Confederates.     The  news  of  CNeill's  victory  was 
brought  by  the  chief  chaplain  of  the  army,  the  Franciscan 
Father,  Boetius  Egan,  on  the  13th  of  June,  to  the  Nuncio 
in  Kilkenny,!  and  at  the  same  time  thirteen  captured 
banners  were  presented  to  him.     After  a  day  or  two,  a 
solemn  High  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated,  at 
which   the   citizens,    the  military,    the   Nuncio,  and 
Archbishop  Walsh  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  Bishop  O'Connell 
of  Ardfert,  Bishop  De  Burgo  of  Clonfert,  and  Bishop 
Dwyer  of   Limerick,  v/ere  present,'  and  the  Nuncio's 
Italian  choir  sang  a  Te  Deum.     In  order  to  excite  race- 
hatred,   the    English    parliament    commanded  large 
placards  to  be  posted  up  in  the  streets  of  London,  with 
the  news  that  5,000  Protestants  had  been  put  to  the  sword 
at  the  Blackwater.    Rinuccini  sent  the  captured  banners 
to  Rome,  where  they  remained,  hung  up  in  St.  Peter's 
basilica,  till  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  The 
Nuncio  sent  his  congratulations  to  O'Neill,  but  after- 
wards learned  to  his  grief  from  the  bearer  of  his  letter 
that  the  general  had  decided  on  calling  his  troops  the 
Papal  Army,"  and  having  the  papal  arms  emblazoned 
on  his  banners.    Justly  did  Rinuccini  disapprove  of  this 
most  inopportune  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  Pope, 
because  it  would  become  a  source  of  new  dissensions 
between  O'Neill  and  Preston.     On  the  19th  of  October, 
1646,  Innocent  X.,  in  his  beautiful  brief  Mirifica  nos, 
congratulated  the  Irish  on  their  splendid  victory,  while 
the  Abbot  Hilarion  Rancatus,  of  the  Holy  Cross  of 
Jerusalem  in  Rome,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1647,  sent 
General  O'Neill  a  small  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  which 
was  given  him  personally  by  Urban  VIII.,  when  he  once 
had  a  portion  of  the  sacred  wood  cut  off  for  preservation 
in  the  Vatican  basiUca.        May  this  precious  relic," 

1  The  word  "  Kilkenny  "  seems  to  have  been  used  by  mistake 
here  for  "  Limerick,"  where  the  Nuncio  was  at  the  time,  and  the 
numl^er  of  banners,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  thirty-two. 
See  The  Embassy  in  Ireland,  etc.,  translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Miss  A.  Ilutton,  p.  175  ;  and  The  Confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  p.  iSS.— (Trans.) 
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says  the  sender  to  the  vahant  General,  be  a  breast- 
plate and  a  helmet  for  you  against  all  your  enemies  !  ^ 

Terrible  Sufferings  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O'CuLLENAN,  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Benburb,  Bishop 
John  O'CuUenan  of  Raphoe  obtained  his  freedom.  In 
a  letter  dated,  Brussels,  January  30,  1654,  the  Irish 
Capuchin,  Father  Richard  O'Ferrall,  the  heroic  prelate 
refers  to  his  indescribable  sufferings.  Taken  at  a  siege 
with  seventy-two  noblemen,  he  alone  escaped  with  his 
life,  while  the  seventy-two,  contrary  to  the  conditions 
of  surrender,  which  secured  their  freedom,  were  cruell}'^ 
massacred.  Thrown  into  prison,  he  was  the  next  day 
brought  forth  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  the  choice  given 
him  either  to  be  executed  by  the  sword  or  to  be  drowned. 

If  I  am  to  die,*'  I  answered,  "  I  prefer  to  be  killed  than 
to  be  drowned.  I  was  then  stripped  like  a  new-born 
babe  ;  whereupon,  falling  on  my  knees,  and  stretching 
out  my  hands,  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God.'' 
Three  soldiers  made  ready  to  shoot  leaden  balls  at  his 
back.  Death  was  just  at  hand,  when  Colonel  Askin 
arrived,  and  saved  his  life.  He  was  then  taken  awa} 
to  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry.       Here,''  he  says, 

oppressed  with  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  the  utmost 
misery,  I  languished  for  four  long  years,  without  ever, 
during  all  that  time,  seeing  sun  or  moon  outside  my 
prison.  Only  once  was  I  dragged  before  the  Council, 
when  honours  and  dignities  were  offered  to  me,  if  I  woula 
join  their  sect.  Thereby,  forsooth,  I  should  give  good 
example  to  the  Irish,  who  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadov/ 
of  death  !  '  I  have  a  good  Mother,'  said  I,  *  and  I  must 
consult  her.'  On  their  asking  me  if  my  Mother  was  still 
alive,  I  replied — '  She  is  the  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Roman  Church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail.'  Immediately  sentence. of  death  v/as 
passed  on  me,  and  I  was  daily  awaiting  execution,  until 
the  victory  of  General  Owen  O'Neill  at  Benburb  set 
me  free."     Towards  the  end  of  April,  1647,  "^^^^  heroic 

^  Spicilegium  Ossoriensey  II.,  29,  30. 
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sufferer  came  to  Kilkenny,  where  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini 
folded  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  the  scars  of  his  wounds, 
and  kept  him  as  liis  guest  with  himself  so  long  as  the 
diocese  of  Raphoe  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Protestants.  I 

Great  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Clergy  in  Waterford 
{1646). 

Another  result  of  the  victory  of  Benburb  was  a  great 
assembly  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  Waterford.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  1646,  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel, 
ten  Bishops,  the  Procurator  of  the  Primate  of  Armagh, 
the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  Tuam,  Ross  and  Emly,  eight 
Vicars-general,  five  Abbots,  and  five  Procurators  of 
Religious  Orders,  met,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Nuncio,  to  take  counsel  on  the  Ormond  Peace.  After  a 
discussion  of  many  days,  it  was  declared  that  those 
Confederate  Catholics,  who  will  accept  the  peace,  or 
approve  of  it,  or  support  it  in  any  manner,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  perjurers,  because  the  Catholic  religion  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  nor  secured  ;  neither  is  any  account 
made  of  the  privileges  of  the  country,  conformably  to  the 
oath  of  association.''  <^  Only  on  condition  that  the 
rights  of  Religion,  King,  and  Country  would  be  protected, 
could  the  prelates  favour  the  peace.  .  The  decision  was 
translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  Irish  and  English 
languages,  and  published  everywhere.  The  Nuncio 
sent  Dean  Dionysius  Massari  of  Fermo  to  report  these 
events  in  Rome.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncio  in 
Kilkenny,  the  then  Supreme  Council  was  dissolved,  and 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1646,  a  new  one  was  elected, 
which  entered  into  the  views  of  Rinuccini.3  Severe 
remarks  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  this  course  in  a 
constitutional  light  were  often  made.  But  how  grave 
soever  they  might  be,  the  previous  Supreme  Council 
could  not  be  upheld,  after  it  had  concluded  with  Ormond 
a  peace  that  the  Nuncio  felt  bound  to  reject. 

*  Spicileghim  Ossoriense,  I.,  304-306. 

2  7'he  Battle  of  the  Faith,  242. 

^  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  II.,  27;  Nunziatura,  153. 
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In  the  new  Supreme  Council  sat  the  three  Generals  of 
the  provincial  armies,  and  one  Bishop  and  two  laymen 
out  of  each  of  the  four .  provinces,  while  the  Nuncio 
presided.  Sad  to  say,  the  efficiency  of  the  new  Council 
was  immediately  checked  by  jealousies  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  armies.  Castlehaven  was  a  mere 
tool  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond;  Preston  wavered  between 
Ormond,  Clanrickard,  and  the  Nuncio  ;  but  both  were 
determined  opponents  of  O'Neill,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Old  Irish  in  Ulster.  As  in  the  distinction  between 
the  Pale  and  Old  Ireland,  so  this  antipathy  was 
grounded  on  a  fear  that  O'Neill  had  a  private  object  in 
view,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone. 
No  substantial  proof  was  ever  produced,  though  even 
the  Nuncio  had  suspicions  for  a  long  time  regarding 
O'Neill's  disinterestedness.  I 

The  Nuncio's  Plan  of  Attack  on  Dublin  Defeated. 

Through  the  hatred  of  Generals  Preston  and  O'Neill, 
the  arrangements  for  an  attack  on  Dublin,  which  the 
Nuncio  had  specially  at  heart,  were  quite  frustrated. 
When  the  expedition  was  decided  on,  the  Nuncio  set 
out  north  from  Kilkenny  to  the  castle  of  Kilkea  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  County  Kildare,  w^hich  then  belonged 
to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Robert  Nugent, 
by  a  bequest  of  the  lately  deceased  Countess  of  Kildare. 
The  Provincial  took  from  this  extensive  property  a  sum 
of  £i,Soo,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nuncio 
for  the  attack  on  Dublin.  He  added  other  sums  of 
money,  which  Don  Diego  de  la  Torres,  the  resident 
Spanish  minister,  supplied.  On  the  days  from  the  gtli 
to  the  nth  of  November,  1646,  O'Neill  and  Preston 
visited  the  Nuncio,  but  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  the 
hot-blooded  and  loquacious  Preston  with  the  cool, 
cautious,  and  reticent  O'Neill:  O'Neill  accused  Preston 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  Ormond,  while  Preston 
threatened  the  Ulster  General  that  he  would  destroy 
him  and  his  army.  Meanwhile,  the  Nuncio  was  con- 
sidering  in   his  own  mind  the  propriety  of  having 


1  T/ie  Battle  of  the  Faith,  252. 
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Preston  arrested  ;  but  the  fear  of  bringing  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Irish  into  pubUc  view,  and  of  giving 
occasion  to  a  horrible  scene-  of  bloodshed,  restrained 
him  from  this  course. 

In  company  with  the  Bishops  of  Clogher  and  Ferns, 
the  Nuncio  paid  a  visit  to  General  Preston,  and  re- 
peatedly begged  of  him  to  be  reconciled  with  O'Neill. 
As  the  General  still  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Nuncio,  the  latter  reproached  him  with  his 
treachery,  which  had  led  him  into  negotiations  for 
delivering  himself  (Rinuccini)  and  the  Bishop  of  Clogher 
into  the  hands  of  Ormond.i  In  point  of  fact,  not  only 
Preston,  but  also  Ormond  and  Digby,  had  engaged  in 
this  plot.  Writing  to  Digby,  Ormond  says  :  I  send 
the  direction  desired  to  Carlow,  and  with  the  feat  done." 
On  November  13,  1646,  Digby  replied  :  ''If  his  Lordship 
(Lord  Taaffe)  can  be  thoroughly  engaged  with  some 
that  I  can  dispose  of  in  such  a  bold  undertaking,  I  think 
it  no  hard  matter  to  send  the  Nuncio  and  O'Neill 
prisoners  to  Dublin."  ^  So  far  was  Preston  from  denying 
the  charge,  he  merely  said  in  reply  that  he  had  not 
approved  of  the  imprisonment. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Confederates,  having  received 
false  news  of  a  landing  of  the  Parliamentarians,  suddenly 
gave  up  the  siege  of  Dublin.  The  Nuncio  returned 
to  Kilkenny,  and  called  to  him  once  more  the  Generals 
O'Neill  and  Preston,  who  bound  themselves  by  writing 
in  his  presence  to  lay  aside  all  hatred  and  to  serve 
faithfully  the  Confederate  cause.  The  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Dublin  had  also  as  a  consequence  that 
members  of  the  late  Supreme  Council  imprisoned  in 

Slkenny  were  set  free,  and  the  plan  of  calling  a  General 
sembly  for  the  beginning  of  January,  1647,  was 
decided  on. 

1  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  T99,  200. 
«  7 he  Battle  of  the  Faith,  258. 
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The  Nuncio  sets  forth  his  Programme  for  a  New 
Peace  (1647). 


N'  the  loth  of  January,  1647,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Confederates  met  in 
Kilkenny.  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Bishop  David  Rothe  of  Ossory  ;  close  to 
the  Nuncio  sat  eleven  Bishops,  with  the 
Primate  O'Reilly  of  Armagh  at  their  head. 
The  Supreme  Council  and  the  General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  envoys  of  France  and  Spain,  were 
also  present.  At  the  first  consultation,  which  was 
held  the  next  day  In  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Generals  O'Neill  and  Preston  appeared.  Forthwith, 
the  Nuncio  develops  his  programme  for  a  new  Peace. 
He  shows  the  necessity  into  which  he  has  been  brought, 
of  rejecting  the  Ormond  Peace.  The  temporary 
government  of  the  country  he  has  undertaken  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  onU-  means  of  reconciling 
parties.  Now,  he  continues,  let  us  arrange  for  a  new 
peace  favourable  to  religion,  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
His  Holiness  takes  such  an  interest  in  our  affairs  that 
Dean  Massari  of  Fermo  is  speeding  his  way  to  Ireland  with 
new  supplies  of  mone3\  The  Holy  Father  rejoices  in 
the  success  of  your  arms,  and  desires  that  the  captured 
banners  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  find  their 
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place  in  the  basilicas.  As  for  what  concerns  himself 
(the  Nuncio),  he  does  not  at  all  seek  any  kind  of  worldly- 
power  ;  all  his  endeavors  are  solely  directed  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Old  Faith.  In  the  late  negotiations 
for  peace,  many  a  thing  pained  him  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  found  consolation  in  the  great  victory  of 
O'Neill  at  Benburb,  which  saved  the  Confederates 
and  their  cause.  ^ 

For  more  than  a  month,  the  deliberations  continued 
regarding  the  terms  on  which  a  Peace  should  be  con- 
cluded :  roughly  did  the  Ormondists  and  the  Nuncio-ists 
oppose  each  other.  The  end  was  a  kind  of  compromise, 
in  which  the  Commissioners  who  concluded  the  Ormond 
Peace  were  blamed,  while  the  rejection  of  the  Peace  by 
the  clergy  assembled  in  Waterford,  being  more  in 
harmony  with  the  oath  of  association,  received  approval. 
The  Assembly  now  issued  a  new  form  of  oath,  according 
to  which  all  bound  themselves  never  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  every  right  that  religion  posssessed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  should  be  attained. 

Freedom  in  the  Election  of  Bishops  Threatened. 

About  this  time,  four  lawyers,  with  the  learned  D'Arcy 
at  their  head,  maintained  in  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  choice  of  Bishops  and  Incumbents  belonged  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Supreme  Council,  because  this 
Council  exercised  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  The  sup- 
pression of  this  right,  they  say,  amounts  to  a  violation 
of  their  sworn  duty,  since  they  have  bound  themselves 
to  defend  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  King.  Herein 
lies  also  the  only  means  of  preventing  Protestant 
clergymen  from  obtaining  the  vacant  sees.  If  this 
privilege  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Pope,  then  nothing 
is  to  be  expected  from  a  Protestant  monarch. 

For  the  Nuncio,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  refute  these 
pernicious  assertions,  directly  opposed  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  serving  only  to  place 
Ormondists  on  the  bench  of  Irish  Bishops.^ 

^  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  206. 
2  Ibid.,  208. 
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Ormond   Surrenders   Dublin   to   the  English 
Parliament  (1647). 

After  settling  the  above  important  matter,  the 
General  Assembly  prolonged  the  truce  with  Ormond 
till  the  13th  of  March,  and  sent  Commissioners  to  Dubhn 
in  order  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Viceroy,  who, 
since  the  6th  of  February,  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  English  Parliament  about  a  surrender  of  the 
city  defended  by  him.  Ormond  'would  not  listen  to 
these  messengers ;  nothing  accomplished,  they  must 
depart.  In  order  to  deceive  the  Confederates,  a 
rumour  was  now  spread  that  the  Queen,  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  would  visit  Ireland ;  she  supported 
the  demands  that  the  Catholics  made  in  dealing  with 
Ormond,  and  the  latter  .held  Dublin  for  the  King, 
not  for  the  Parliament.  This  rumour  had  not  its  effect. 
The  Confederates  saw  the  great  danger  that  threatened 
them,  and  exerted  all  their  energy  to  be  in  readiness  for 
a  continuance  of  the  war.  Even  chalices  and  other 
sacred  vessels  were  sold.  O'Neill  held  the  command 
in  Ulster  ;  Preston,  although  the  Nuncio  and  the  clergy 
had  no  confidence  in  him,  was  General  in  Leinster  ; 
and  Glamorgan,  to  Muskerry's  great  vexation,  was 
leader  of  the  troops  in  Munster. 

Ormond  continued  his  negotiations  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  had  a  rumour  circulated 
that  the  excessive  demands  of  the  Catholics  placed 
him  under  the  necessity  of  opening  the  gates  of  Dublin 
to  the  Parliament.  But  even  yet  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Irish  Confederates  did  not  abandon  the  hope 
that,  eventually,  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  they 
would  obtain  a  peace  with  Ormond.  Occasion  for  a 
continuance  of  consultations  was  offered  by  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Leyburn.  He  w^as  Court-chaplain  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  but,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Winter 
Grant,  brought  despatches  from  the  Queen  to  Ormond. 
The  latter  he  assured  of  the  royal  favour  ;  for  all  the 
evil  reports  that  had  been  urged  in  court  against  him 
had  not  been  able  to  shake  confidence  in  him.  But 
Le3^burn  should  be  himself  undeceived  on  the  spot. 
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when  Ormond  revealed  to  him,  what  no  one  at  court 
would  have  suspected,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  he 
would  deUver  the  city  and  other  places  that  he  held 
to  Englishmen,  rather  than  to  Irish  rebels.''  A  continu- 
ance of  negotiations  through  Leyburn  with  regard  to 
the  Confederates  was  frustrated  by  Ormond's  obstinacy. 

Meanwhile,  Monsigrior  Rinuccini  was  occupied  solely 
with  Church  affairs  in  Wexford  and  other  towns.  It 
was  only  after  the  receipt  of  Ormond's  answer  that 
he  arrived  in  Kilkenny,  where  he  should  learn  that 
the  Queen,  as  well  as  Leyburn,  entertained  far  too 
favourable  an  opinion  of  Ormond's  loyalty.  The  plan 
of  snatching  the  city  of  Dublin  from  Ormond  was  given 
up,  although  O'Neill  maintained  that  in  fourteen  day^ 
he  could  subdue  it.  But  in  the  way  of  his  ^project 
stood  the  disincHnation  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Pale, 
as  well  as  a  want  of  money.  ^  Fifty  thousand  scudi  had 
Innocent  X.  sent  to  the  Irish  on  the  27th  of  April,  1647, 
but  they  were  delayed  at  the  French  coast,  because 
parliamentary  cruisers  made  the  sea  unsafe. 

The  28th  of  July,  1647,  was  the  date  of  a  serious  event. 
For  a  gift  of  £5,000  in  cash,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
£2,000,  Ormond  delivered  Dublin,  the  capital  city, 
to  the  troops  of  the  Parliament.  More  strikingly  than 
words  can  convey,  does  this  deed  characterise  the  man 
who  had  written  Fidelity  to  the  King  "  on  his  standard, 
but  could  never  rest  until  he  should  have  destroyed 
the  Nuncio  and  O'Neill.  ^  With  a  burning  hatred  did 
Ormond  persecute  the  Catholics.  Much  more  gladly 
would  he  have  seen  the  Turkish  crescent  floating  over 
the  battlements  of  Dublin  city,  than  the  banner  of  the 
Irish  Confederates.  Had  Ormond  drawn  his  sword 
against  the  Puritans,  instead  of  wasting  his  strength 
in  constant  stratagems  against  the  Nuncio,  O'Neill, 
and  the  Old  Irish,  then  would  O'Neill  and  Preston  have 
bound  themselves  to  combat  with  him  against  the 
Scotch  ;  the  kingdom  would  have  been  saved  ;  and  the 
English  people  would  have  been  spared  that  horrible 
and  bloody  scene  which  took  place  at  Whitehall  Palace 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1649. 
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Anti-Catholic  Policy  of  Ormond  (1647). 

Ormond  preferred  to  join  with  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
King,  if  only  they  were  Protestants,  rather  than  work 
together  with  the  declared,  enthusiastic  friends  of  the 
same,  inasmuch  as  they  were  Catholics.  Without 
doubt,  Ormond  was  a  man  of  talent.  Less  distinguished 
as  a  commander  of  an  army,  he  showed  as  a  statesman 
an  extraordinary  activity.  As  an  intriguer,  he  had  no 
equal ;  justly  has  he  been  called  the  Palmer ston  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  even  turned  defeats  to  his 
advantage.  Had  the  capture  of  Dublin  been 
accomplished  by  the  Confederates,  it  would  not  have 
altered  his  position  ;  for  Preston,  as  leader  of  the  army 
in  Leinster,  would  undoubtedly  have  exercised  the 
right  of  garrison  according  to  Ormond's  views,  not 
according  to  those  of  the  Confederates.  But  Preston, 
who  was  first  an  Englishman  and  then  a  Catholic, 
had  no  desire  that  the  Confederates  should  possess 
Dublin.  More  than  with  a  seizure  of  the  capital, 
he  was  pleased  with  the  result  of  those  intrigues  which 
he  had  with  the  mysterious  messenger  who  whispered 
to  him  in  the  November  sitting  of  the  Supreme 
Council—"  the  Parliamentarians  are  landed  in  Dublin.*' 

By  this  time,  the  Nuncio  and  O'Neill  were  thrown 
off,  and  Ormond  could  now  unhindered  carry  on  his 
dealings  with  the  Parliament.  At  a  superficial  \^iew, 
the  treatment,  limited  only  by  disdain  and  contempt, 
which  Ormond  always  allowed  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  Nuncio,  as  well  as  of  O'Neill,  must  appear  in- 
explicable, as  these  men  never  for  a  moment  wavered  in 
fidelity  to  the  King,  while  the  Viceroy  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  monarch's  sworn  enemies.  The 
reasons  for  Ormond's  conduct  lie  deeper.  With  the 
hatred  of  an  apostate,  Ormond  persecuted  the  Catholic 
religion ;  after  that,  as  a  magnate  of  the  Pale,  he 
looked  on  the  Old  Irish,  not  only  as  opponents,  but 
as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race,  for  whom  English 
law  and  English  culture  were  too  good.^      His  chief 

^  The  Battlp.  of  the  Faith,  255,  271. 
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efforts  should  therefore  be  directed  to  set  aside  the 
Nuncio  and  O'Neill,  because  these  men  represented 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  rejected  every 
peace  that  did  not  secure  a  legal  recognition  of  the 
Church.  Demands  of  such  a  kind,  however  justified 
they  might  be,  Ormond,  according  to  his  repeated 
declarations,  would  '  not  admit.  More  than  mere 
toleration  the  Catholics  should  not  obtain,  and  even 
this  only  so  long  as  they  gave  no  cause  of  complaint 
to  the  ascendant  party.  His  conduct  towards  the 
Catholics  may  be  thus  translated  into  words  : — "  Raise 
money  for  the  King  ;  apply  all  you  get  from  the  Pope, 
or  from  any  other  source  abroad,  to  the  King's  service  ; 
fight  his  battles  here,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  as  to  concessions,  you  must,  like  dutiful  subjects, 
await  His  Majesty's  good  pleasure  and  convenience."  ^ 

Sad  Events  in  Dublin  and  Elsewhere  (1647). 

The  entrance  of  the  parliamentary  troops  into  Dublin 
in  August,  1647,  brought  to  the  Catholics  there  the 
most  deplorable  consequences.  By  a  public  edict,, 
all  Papists  were  commanded  to  quit  the  city.  If  any 
one  of  them  should  spend  a  single  night  in  Dublin 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  punishment  of  death 
awaited  him.  The  same  punishment,  together  with 
confiscation  of  property,  had  any  one  to  expect  who 
should  give  shelter  to  a  Jesuit  or  Priest.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  edict  set  forth  the  prospect  of  large  rewards 
for  those  who  should  give  information  to  the  authorities 
with  regard  to  transgressors.^ 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1647  turned  out  most 
unfortunate  for  the  Confederates.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1647,  General  Preston  was  completely  beaten 
at  Trim  by  Colonel  Jones,  commander  of  the  parlia- 
mentary troops  in  Dublin.  More  than  five  thousand 
dead  bodies  of  the  Confederates  lay  on  the  field  of 
battle.  By  forced  marches,  O'Neill,  against  whose 
counsel  Preston  had  risked  a  conflict,  made  his  way 

»  Thp.  Battle  of  the  Faith,  272. 
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from  Sligo  to  Leinster,  and  with  his  men  held  Jones  in 
check.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all  befell  the 
province  of  Munster,  which  General  Inchiquin,  having 
gone  over  from  the  King  to  the  Parliament,  ravaged 
with  lire  and  sword.  ^ 

Fearful  Massacre  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cashel 
(1647). 

Contemporary  writers  unroll  for  us  a  dismal  picture 
of  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Cashel  in  September, 
1647,  by  Inchiquin  and  his  Puritan  soldiers.  Cashel, 
says  a  Report  of  the  Irish  Jesuits  in  1651,  not  only 
fell  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  but  it  was  turned 
into  a  slaughter-house.''  ^  Through  want  of  sufficient 
fortification,  the  city  accepted  the  conditions  offered 
by  Inchiquin,  and  opened  its  gates.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men,  had,  together 
with  Priests,  Regulars,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  retired 
to  the  cathedral,  which  occupied  a  strong  position  on 
the  Rock  of  Cashel.  After  the  enemy  had  entered  the 
city,  and  partly  destroyed  it  by  fire,  an  attack  followed 
on  the  cathedral,  which  the  soldiers  heroically  defended. 
Inchiquin  offered  to  let  the  garrison  depart  free,  if 
the  citizens  and  priests  surrendered  at  discretion,  but 
the  soldiers  would  not  accept  such  terms.  After  a 
new  storming,  in  which  seven  thousand  Puritans  took 
part,  the  cathedral  was  captured.  Now  could  the 
fury  of  the  heretics  against  priests  and  regulars,  among 
whom  was  Father  William  F.  Boyton  of  our  Society, 
observe  no  bounds.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
slaughtered,  even  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Over  nine 
hundred  dead  bodies  lay  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
— that  is  to  say,  four  hundred  Catholics  and  five  hundred 
Puritans.  Altars,  chapels,  etc.  were  covered  with  the 
slain  :  it  was  only  over  corpses  that  one  could  walk. 
The  Priest,  Theobald  Stapleton,  who,  holding  a  cross 
in  his  hand,  met  the  troops  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cathedral,  was  hacked  to  pieces."      Weak,  defenceless 

*  Confederation  of  KilkennVy  -'19. 
^  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  II.,  60. 
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women,  who  look  shelter  in  St.  Patrick's  Chapel,  near 
the  statue  of  the  Saint,  were,  according  to  the  Nuncio's 
report,  mercilessly  slaughtered. 

After  a  butchery  of  the  Priests,  the  Dominican,  Richard 
Barry,  was  the  only  one  left.  God  had  reserved  yet 
heavier  trials  for  him.  Your  life,''  said  the  Captain 
to  him,  will  be  granted  you,  if  you  throw  off  that  dress  ; 
hold  fast  to  this  banner,  for  indeed  you  put  your  hfe  in 
danger."  The  Father  remarking  that  his  habit  was  a 
sign  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  was  dearer  to  him 
than  Hie,  the  Captain  rejoined  :  Stop  dreaming  in 
that  foolish  manner  about  martyrdom ;  for.  through 
contempt  of  my  command,  death  awaits  you."  It 
may  be,"  was  the  answer,  that  your  cruelty  will  be 
a  blessing  for  me,  and  death  a  gain."  Beside  themselves 
with  rage  at  this  reply,  the  soldiers  fastened  the  venerable 
man  on  a  stone  seat,  and  kindled  a  fire  under  his  feet  and 
legs,  which  they  kept  burning  until,  after  two  hours 
of  intense  pain,  he  turned  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  to 
Heaven,  which  he  was  just  about  to  enter. 

After  the  Covenanters  had  satiated  their  thirst  of 
vengeance  in  the  blood  of  priests,  the  work  of  plunder 
and  destruction  began.  The  altars  in  the  cathedral 
were  overturned,  the  images  of  saints  thrown  to  the 
flames,  the  sacred  robes  turned  into  covers  for  horses  or 
sacks  for  baggage.  The  great  crucifix  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir  was  struck  down  ;  and,  as  if  guilty  of  high 
treason,  the  head  v/as  first  cut  off,  then  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  images  of  Mary  and  the  vestments  of  the 
Mass  were  paraded  through  the  streets  with  horrible 
mockery.  General  Inchiquin  conducted  himself  as 
the  most  barbarous  of  all,  while,  wearing  the  Archbishop's 
mitre  on  his  head,  he  boasted  that  he  was  now,  not  only 
Governor  of  Munster,  but  Archbishop  of  Cashel.i  The 
cathedral  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  writes  the  celebrated 
John  Lynch,  solemnly  dedicated  in  1642  to  the  Catholic 
service  of  God,  was  now  abandoned  to  the  profanation 
of  Inchiquin's  soldiers.  What  we  hope  for,"  says 
the  Report  of  the  Jesuit,  Andrew  Saul,  an  eye-witness, 

is  that  Cashel  will  not  become  a  by-word  among  men, 
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but  through  its  sufferings  endured  on  account  of  the 
faith,  its  future  glory  will  be  greater  than  its  former 
splendour."  ^  In  fine,  Archbishop  Walsh  lost  by  the 
storm  his  precious  books  and  manuscripts. 

Persecution  of  Catholics  in  Cork  (1644). 

As  in  Dublin  and  Cashel,  so  also  in  Cork  were  the 
Catholics  subjected  to  cruel  and  disgraceful  treatment. 
While  the  Catholic  cause  triumphed  elsewhere,  Cork, 
the  fourth  most  important  city  in  the  country,  was  in 
the  hands,  or  certainly  under  the  control,  of  Protestants. 
The  fact  deserves  mention  that  not  even  the  voice  of 
calumny  has  ventured  to  accuse  the  Catholics  that, 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  one  single  citizen 
was  kilbd  or  robbed. 2  In  direct  opposition  to  this 
Christian  conduct,  the  Catholics  were  always  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Gladly  did  the  citizens  of 
Cork  open  their  gates  to  the  President  of  the  province 
of  Munster.  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  and  his  troops,  after 
they  had  received  an  assurance  that  it  was  intended  to 
stand  faithfully  by  the  King.  Instead  of  this,  the 
faithless  Puritan,  with  contemptuous  violation  of 
his  pledged  word,  drove  the  Catholics  out  of  the  city. 

First  came  the  turn  of  the  clergy.  All  regulars  should 
quit  the  city ;  only  four  Parish  Priests  would  be  allowed 
to  remain.  At  the  call  to  observe  this  command,  the 
Jesuits  made  known  their  decision  to  stay  courageously 
with  their  Catholic  citizens.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  President,  in  wliich  the  hand  of  God  was  generally 
recognised,  gave  occasion  to  a  yet  more  severe  persecution, 
through  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Inchiquin.3  It  was  on 
the  26th  of  Jul}',  1644,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
that  he  had  the  mayor  and  magistrates  arrested. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Irish  received  a  command  either 
to  become  Protestants,  or,  with  wife  and  child, 
but  without  property,  to  leave  the  city.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  whole  city  was  deserted  ;  not  a  single  Irish 
Catholic  was  left  behind.      Even  the  richest  citizens 

^  Crornwell  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Murphy,  S.J.,  388-392. 
-  Persecutions  of  Irish  Catholics,  68. 
^  Spicilegium  Ossoriensey  II.,  52. 
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were,  with  wife  and  child,  driven  from  their  homes. 

Out  in  the  fields,  under  hedges  and  ditches,  they  had 
to  seek  for  shelter.  Carrying  a  little  wallet,  they  begged 
for  food.  Now,''  says  a  contemporary  writer,  did 
the  firmness  of  the  Catholic  citizens  in  the  faith  appear. 
Not  even  one  single  Catholic  bought  earthly  goods 
by  a  betrayal  of  his  faith.  It  was  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  Heaven,  to  see  so  many  thousands  who  had  abandoned 
their  homes,  so  many  venerable  matrons  with  their 
tender  children  wandering  through  the  fields,  or  lying 
down  weary  in  trenches.*'  ^ 

Among  the  Dominicans  of  Cork  who  distinguished 
themselves,  we  should  mention  Father  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, who,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  performed  his  spiritual 
functions  during  Cromwell's  reign ;  Father  Eustace 
Maguire,  who  victoriously  defended  the  castle  of 
Druimeagh  against  the  Protector ;  and  the  young 
professed,  Dominic  de  Burgo,  a  near  relative  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickard.  Seized  on  his  way  to  Spain,  where 
he  should  continue  his  studies,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans,  and  was  brought  to  the  prison  of  Kinsale  ; 
but  he  made  his  escape  from  it  by  jumping  from  the 
top  of  the  jail  wall  down  to  the  sea-shore,  without 
receiving  any  hurt.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  rose 
to  the  see  of  Elphin,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  such  zeal  that  the  English  government  set  a  reward 
on  his  head,  while  the  venerable  Archbishop  Plunkett 
warned  him  from  his  dungeon  of  the  designs  of  the 
Privy  Council  against  his  life.^ 

Martyrs  and  Confessors. 

The  Franciscan,  Father  Francis  Matthews,  who  had 
been  Guardian  in  Louvain,  as  well  as  Provincial  in  Ireland, 
met  a  painful  death.  Shar]:>  pieces  of  red-hot  iron 
were  driven  in  under  his  nails.  He  was  then  hanged. 
Also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  did  the  Puritan 
soldiers  try  to  assuage  their  thirst  for  blood — of  which 
the  celebrated  John  Lj^nch  gives  us  some  heart-rending 

^  S/ic{le^(^ium  Osson'cnse,  TT.,  53. 
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examples  :  Sometimes  they  flung  whole  bands  of 
innocent  victims  from  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  or  from 
the  bridge  into  the  river  ;  others  they  shut  up  in  houses, 
and  then  set  fire  to  them  ;  they  singed  the  hair  and 
beard  of  others,  so  that  even  their  own  wives  could  not 
recognise  them,  and  then  hanged  them.  Sometimes  they 
put  a  loaded  pistol  into  the  mouth  of  the  unoffending 
Catholic  and  fired  it  off ;  they  took  infants  by  the  heels 
and  knocked  out  their  brains  against  the  rocks  .  .  . 
in  a  word,  as  the  tract  on  the  murders  committed  by 
the  Puritans  attests,  more  than  2,800  decrepit  men, 
women,  children,  and  unoffending  husbandmen 
who  were  serving  the  Puritans  and  under  their  protection, 

were  put  to  death  with  barbarous  cruelty  As 

regards  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  dioceso 
of  Cork,  some  were  put  to  death,  as  John  Therry  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine  and  Daniel  Culan,  a  priest ;  the 
rest  were  punished  with  exile  or  imprisonment,  and 
most  of  them  died  from  the  hardships  endured  in  prison 
or  in  exile."  ^ 

A  remarkable  pamphlet,  under  the  title,  A  plot  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  and  prevented  without  shedding  of 
blood,  was  published  in  London  in  1644 — the  author *s 
name  being  given  as  Jane  Coe.  According  to  it,  the 
Popish  Priests  and  bloodthirsty  Jesuits  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  the  Protestants, 
which  Inchiquin  frustrated  by  driving  out  the  Catholics. 
This  miserable  fabrication  was  evidently  intended  to 
justify  the  brutal  conduct  of  Inchiquin  ;  for  outside  the 
author's  head  the  conspiracy  had  no  existence,  nor  had 
the  clergy  ever  thought  of  such  a  design. 

The  Nuncio  Against  a  Papal  Protectorate. 

A  new  calamity  befell  the  Confederates  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1647,  when  their  General  Taafte  met  with 
a  complete  defeat  from  Baron  Inchiquin  at  Knocknanos^ 
near  Mallow,  in  Munster.  The  sad  news  soon  arrived  in 
Kilkenny,  where  the  General  Assembly  was  deliberating 

'  Persecutions  of  Irish  Catholics,  II.,  75,  76. 
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amid  the  most  gloomy  circumstances  imaginable. 
Good  counsel  was  rare.  The  proposal  of  the 
Ormondists,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  King,  found 
little  favour,  as  he.  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch.  The  project  of  a  foreign  Protectorate  now 
came  to  the  surface,  and  brought  three  sovereigns 
into  consideration :  Pope  Innocent  X.,  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  and  Philip  IV.  of  vSpain.  To  each  of  them, 
the  General  Assembly  decided  to  send  an  embassy. 
By  agreement  with  the  Agents  of  France  and  Spain, 
the  Nuncio  secured  that  the  embassy  to  Rome  should 
first  take  place,  and  that  the  result  of  it  should  be 
awaited.  This  embassy  soon  set  out,  but  was  hindered 
on  the  way  by  severe  weather,  and  returned  without 
any  practical  result. 

That  the  Nuncio^s  views  tended  towards  a  Papal 
Protectorate,  has  not  been  proved.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  papal  treasury  had  not  money  for 
victoriously  maintaining  such  a  relationship,  this 
conduct  of  the  Nuncio  would  have  been  quite  opposed 
to  his  Instructions,  as  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
had  commanded  him  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1647,  "^^^ 
to  let  that  point  (a  protectorate  by  the  Pope)  ever  come 
into  consultation,  for  a  protection  at  such  a  distance 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Irish,  who  could  expect  but 
little  succour  from  the  Pope  ;  it  would  expose  the  Holy 
See  to  the  jealousy  of  Princes,  and  exhaust  the  Pope's 
exchequer,  besides  a  thousand  other  reasons  which 
forbade  thoughts  of  that  nature.'*  ^ 

The  Ormondists  wished  for  a  French  Protectorate, 
that  by  this  means  they  might  bring  to  Ireland  the 
Crown  Prince  (Charles  II.),  who  lived  with  his  mother 
in  Paris.  Assuredly,  Ormond  would  have  accompanied 
him,  and  dictated  to  him  his  own  Church  policy. ^  But 
exactly  for  that  reason  the  Nuncio  could  least  of  all 
recommend  a  French  Protectorate. 

^  Nunziatui'a^  /\y6. 
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A  Party-Scheme  of  the  Ormondists. 

While  the  discussions  were  in  full  progress,  a  book 
appeared  under  the  title,  A  Public  Defence  of  the  Right 
of  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  against 
English  Heretics,^  It  pretended  to  be  the  work  of  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  Fr.  Constantine  O'Mahony,  who  spent  a 
long  time  in  Lisbon,  and  was  said  to  have  had  it  printed 
in  the  Portuguese  capital.  But  verily  and  indeed  it 
originated  with  a  clique  of  Ormondists,  and  was  a  mere 
veiled  attempt  to  render  General  O'Neill  intolerable. 
The  book  denies  England's  right  to  Ireland,  and  exhorts 
the  Irish  to  shake  off  English  rule,  and  give  the  Irish 
crown  to  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  Little  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  Ormondists  declined  O'Neill's  offer,  to  come 
with  his  army  to  Munster  and  attack  Inchiquin.  Instead 
of  that,  delegates  were  sent  to  France,  in  order  to  collect 
money  and  arms,  and  to  bring  over  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
together  with  Ormond,  to  Ireland. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  delegates,  two  extremely 
important  questions  came  on  for  discussion.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  decided  secured  to  the 
Ormondists,  in  December,  1647,  ^  preponderance  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Province  of  Ulster  sent,  instead 
of  seventy,  only  nine  deputies,  while  for  the  remaining 
sixty-one,  only  proxies  appeared.  The  General  Assembly 
refused  to  allow  the  latter  either  seat  or  vote,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  Nuncio  and  O'Neill.  Then 
Lord  Muskerry  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  the 
nomination  of  extraordinary  members,  as  representatives 
of  those  who  should  be  absent  on  business  of  the 
Assembly.  Gradually  the  number  of  members  rose 
to  forty-eight,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  strong  Catholic 
North  was  set  aside.  The  Prelates  very  justly  made 
a  protest  against  this  treatment  ;  and  Bishop  French 
of  Ferns,  and  Bishop  MacMahon  of  Clogher  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  embassy  to  France,  because  their 
absence  would  have  been  turned  solely  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Ormondists.      Impressed  with  the  conviction 

1  Confederation  of  Kilkenny^  241. 
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that  Ormond  would  never  lend  a  hand  to  any  peace  that 
v\^ould  restore  to  Catholics  the  possession  of  Church 
property  and  revenues,  the  Prelates  signed  a  document 
in  which  they  declared  that  they  could  not  join  in 
offering  any  invitation  to  the  Queen  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  come  to  Ireland,  if  the  Articles  on  Religion 
v/ere  not  first  secured.  ^ 


Irish  Embassy  to  the  English  Queen  in  Paris  (1648). 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1648,  the  embassy  for  France, 
consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim,  Lord  Muskerry, 
and  Geoffrey  Browne,  arrived  at  St.  Malo.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  Marquis  was  only  a  concession  to  the  Nuncio  ; 
the  other  two  messengers  took  care  of  Ormond's  business. 
It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance  that  the  Queen, 
by  Ormond's  advice,  gave  the  embassy  a  pythian  answer, 
that  her  endeavours  would  be  directed  to  such  a  settle- 
ment of  the  complaints  with  regard  to  religion  as  would 
bring  lasting  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  The 
special  threads  of  the  negotiations  played  in  the  hands 
of  Generals  Taaffe  and  Preston.  tjnited  with  the 
Ormondists  in  the  cry  for  peace  at  any  price,  they  assured 
Ormond,  through  Muskerry,  that  they  were  perfectly 
devoted  to  his  interests,  while  they  also  made  known 
their  hatred  against  the  Nuncio,  O'Neill,  and  the  Bishops, 
whom  they  accused,  without  any  grounds,  of  wishing 
to  introduce  a  foreign  Power  into  Ireland.  They  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  command  to  take  the  field  against  O'Neill ;  but 
the  religious  question  was  dismissed  with  a  few  words, 
because  it  had  been  agreed  to  await  for  the  present  the 
return  of  the  Roman  messengers.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1648,  Henrietta  Maria  gave  the  embassy  her  fmal  answer. 
She  reproached  the  Irish  with  rebellion,  blamed  the 
rejection  of  peace  with  Ormond,  and  secured  a  post- 
ponement of  the  religious  trouble  to  some  vague  distant 
period.2 

1  Confederation  of  Kilkenny^  243. 
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Dean  Massari  of  Fermo  brings  Aid  from  Italy  (1648). 

The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who,  during  his  absence  in 
France,  always  maintained  communications  with  General 
Inchiquin  (who,  in  Munster,  now  stood  for  the  King, 
now  for  the  Parliament,  but  always  made  himself  known 
as  an  enemy  of  O'Neill  and  of  the  Old  Irish)  informed 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Kilkenny,  in  April,  1648,  that 
the  King  wished  a  truce  to  be  concluded  with  Inchiquin. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1648,  the  Irish  Confederates 
should  meet  in  Kilkenny  for  the  examination  of  this 
important  question,  through  whose  favourable  settlement 
the  Ormondists  hoped  to  bring  their  Chief  again  to  the 
head  of  the  government,  while  the  Old  Irish,  and  the 
adherents  to  the  policy  of  the  Nuncio,  foretold  the 
impending  ruin  of  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself. 

About  the  same  time,  the  aversion  of  the  Ormondists 
took  new  offence  at  the  arrival  of  Dean  Massari  of  Fermo. 
For  months  long  he  had  been  detained  in  France.  To 
overcome  the  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by  the  French 
government,  he  wrote  from  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1647,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  would  go  to  the 
Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  Amiens.  Three  points  he  wished 
to  have  settled  by  him  :  i.,  to  obtain  a  pass  for  the  arms 
presented  by  Tuscany  to  the  Irish  ;  2,  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  conveying  the  money  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
the  Irish  ;  and  3,  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  the  frigate 
"  St.  Peter,''  which  had  been  seized  and  sold.  Arrived 
in  Duncannon  on  the  23rd  of  March,  on  his  mission  from 
Rome,  the  prelate  brought,  besides  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  Nuncio  towards  a  furtherance  of  the 
war,  a  brief  for  General  O'Neill,  in  which  Pope  Innocent 
X.,  praised  his  attachment  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  encouraged  him  to  confidence  in  the  help  of  God. 
The  letter  was  accompanied  with  the  sword  of  Hugh, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Fr.  Luke  Wadding,  after  the 
Earl's  death,  had  taken  into  his  care,  and  which  the 
Pope  had  blessed,  with  a  command  to  send  it  on  to 
O'Neill. 

Straightway,  this  gift  came  into  connection  with 
O'Mahony's  book.    O'Neill,  as  the  Ormondists  declared, 
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was  to  be  King.  The  Pope's  sword  was  a  symbol  of  his 
dignity.  O'Mahony's  book  proved  the  justice  of  his 
title.  Henceforth,  O^NeilFs  total  ruin  was  a  thing 
decided  on  by  the  Ormondists.i 

Money  continued  also  to  come  from  Spain  for  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Ireland.  When  Don  Joseph  Gonsalez 
represented  to  the  Nuncio  that  the  revenues  of  vacant 
sees  might  be  applied  for  twenty  years  to  an  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  Crown,  the  Nuncio  replied  that  the  apostolic 
finances  were  greatly  exhausted.  Meanwhile,  His 
Holiness  does  not  cease  to  send  considerable  sums  to 
the  Venetian  Republic,  and  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland." 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1648,  the  Nuncio  wrote  to  Rome, 
urging  that  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  would  hasten 
his  journey  to  Ireland.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  the  Ministers  had  decided  that  twelve 
thousand  scudi,  set  apart  for  the  Irish,  should  be  sent 
via  Belghmt. 

The  Nuncio  against  a  Truce  with  Inchiquin  (1648). 

The  Nuncio  was  in  Waterford  when  the  Supreme 
Council,  now  crowded  with  Ormondists,  invited  him 
to  a  meeting  in  Kilkenny.  Justly  did  he  resolve  to 
decline  the  invitation,  because  an  intercepted  despatch 
of  Inchiquin's  revealed  a  plot  in  which  this  faithless 
commander  took  part  against  the  life  of  General 
O'Neill,  and,  moreover,  there  were  rumours  afloat  that 
his  own  person  w^ould  not  be  secure.^  In  a  pow^erful 
letter,  Monsignor  Rinuccini  set  forth  his  reasons  against 
the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with  Inchiquin.  Without 
a  consultation  with  the  Generals,  this  step  should  not 
be  attempted.  Three  times  already  has  Inchiquin 
declared  for  the  King,  and  as  often  broken  his  word  ; 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  King  will  probably  lead 
him  again  into  the  same  course.  The  barbarous  conduct 
of  Inchiquin  towards  the  Catholics  in  Munster,  especially 
in  Cashel,  shows  clearly  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  man.    The  weakness  also  of  the  parliamentary 

^  Confederation  of  Kilkenny y  248. 
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troops  urges  to  a  continuance  of  the  war  ;  and  even  the 
respect  due  to  pubHc  opinion.  If  men  wish  to  repair 
the  heavy  losses  sustained  in  Munster,  then  let  there 
not  be  a  word  more  about  a  truce  with  Inchiquin. 

On  the  answer  of  the  Supreme  Council,  we  need  not 
dwell.  It  sufficed  to  show  the  stand-point  of  different 
parties.  While  the  Supreme  Council,  under  the  influence 
of  Ormond,  treated  with  Inchiquin  regarding  a  truce, 
it  wished  to  attain  to  such  a  combination  as  would  render 
possible  the  downfall  of  the  Nuncio  and  of  O'Neill. 
Clearly  did  the  Nuncio  see  through  this  intention  : 
he,  therefore,  sought  to  defeat  the  dangerous  plan,  and 
to  push  on  the  war,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  then 
seriously  weakened  forces  under  Inchiquin.  His  project 
failed.  That  he  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
truce  cannot  be  made  a  reproach  to  him — so  much  the 
less  as  it  is  certain  that  the  only  object  of  the  Supreme 
Council  in  desiring  his  presence  in  Kilkenny  was  thereby 
to  come  into  possession  of  the  money  sent  him  from  Rome, 
and  that  the  representative  of  the  Pope  might  be 
recklessly  outvoted. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1648,  he  says  to  Cardinal 
Panzirolo  :  I  came  to  Kilkenny,  because  the  Supreme 
Council  was  daily  inviting  me  in  order  that  I  might 
take  part  in  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  ;  but  I  found  that, 
as  usual,  these  gentlemen  had  settled  everything, 
although  they  had  written  to  me  that  nothing  would  be 
done  without  me."  ^ 

Protest  of  the  Bishops  against  a  Peace  with 
Inchiquin  (1648). 

The  last  letter  of  the  Nuncio  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  dated  from  Waterford,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1648. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  took  his  departure  from  his  faithful 
friends.  Bishop  Comerford,  and  Father  Luke  Wadding's 
brother,  at  whose  hospitable  house  he  had  stayed  so 
long.  He  arrived  in  Kilkenny  some  da^'s  after  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  truce. 
His  last  words — I  exhort  you  to  harmonious  union. 


1  Ntuiziatura,  ^06. 
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and  I  remind  you  that  England  has  never  treated  you, 
CathoHcs,  with  respect,  unless  when  you  stood  in  a 
united  league  against  her  " — died  away  without  effect. ^ 
The  less  the  Supreme  Council  assisted  the  Nuncio  in  his 
endeavours,  the  more  resolutely  did  the  Bishops  stand 
by  his  side.  On  the  27th  of  April,  1648,  the  four 
Archbishops  of  Ireland,  together  with  ten  Bishops 
signed  a  protest  against  the  peace  with  Inchiquin. 
They  remark  therein  that  they  have  examined  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  most  carefully,  and  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  said  truce  tends  entirely 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  those  who 
profess  it  in  this  land  We,  therefore,  moved  by 
conscience,  declare  the  same  to  be  evidently  dangerous 
and  iniquitous,  and  such  that  no  one  can,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  agree  to  it/'  *  The  Supreme  Council 
immediately  answered  by  an  exercise  of  power.  General 
Preston  received  a  command  to  employ  force  against 
all  those  who  should  dare  to  show  disobedience  towards 
the  Supreme  Council. 


The  Nuncio's  Censures  on  the  Adherents  of 
Inchiquin  (1648). 

The  only  choice  now  remaining  for  the  Nuncio  was 
arrest  or  flight.  He  chose  the  latter.  In  company 
with  Bishop  MacMahon  of  Clogher,  he  escaped,  by  the 
garden  gate  of  his  dwelling,  and  made  his  way  safely 
to  O'Neill  in  the  town  of  Maryborough,  where,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1648,  he  issued  the  often-mentioned 
censures  of  excommunication  and  interdict  against  all 
adherents  to  the  truce.  His  decree,  which  extended  to 
all  classes  of  the  laity,  as  well  as  to  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  should  be  promulgated  by  being  affixed 
to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  in  Kilkenny.  The  amoventes 
et  lacerantes  would  indeed  ipso  jure  incur  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Lord  Castlehaven  and 
Dr.  Fennell  from  tearing  down  and  trampling  in  the  mud 

^  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  252. 
2  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  II.,  31. 
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the  copy  placed  on  the  door  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
and  that  on  the  door  of  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Even  the 
right  of  appeal  was  excluded  by  the  Nuncio.  Nevertheless 
the  Supreme  Council  prepared  an  appeal  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1648,  and  made  it  known  to  the  Nuncio  on  the 
5th  of  June  at  Kilcolgan,  to  which  place,  after  his 
tender  and  affectionate  parting  with  O'Neill,  he  had 
gone.  He  now  granted  apostolos  refutatorios,  ^  which 
confirmed  the  effects  of  the  excommunication  in  the 
meantime,  and  allowed  an  appeal  only  to  higher  judges. 
His  rest  in  Kilcolgan  was  not  long.  General  Preston 
was  on  his  track,  but  arrived  at  the  place  too  late,  and 
had  to  learn  to  his  grief, — last  night  My  Lord  Nuncio 
went  in  disguise  towards  the  Shannon,  where  a  boat 
with  a  dozen  musketeers  awaited  him,  and  according  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  General,  brought  him 
to  Athlone,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  danger  that 
might  easily  have  happened."  ^  From  Athlone,  the 
Nuncio  went  on  to  the  stronghold  of  Galway,  where 
he  must  have  arrived  about  the  ist  of  July,  1648. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  he  wrote  from  Galway  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  : — The  plot  to  restore  the  former 
state  of  affairs  was  well  laid,  and  upon  the  declaration 
of  the  Bishops  against  the  truce,  the  Council,  in  spite 
of  promises  to  the  contrary,  concluded  their  iniquitous 
stipulations,  placed  Preston  at  the  head  of  a  hastily 
raised  army,  and  sent  him  into  the  field  against  General 
Owen  O'Neill,  the  supporter  of  the  clergy.  I  was  in 
despair,  believing  that  I  must  either  flee  the  kingdom 
or  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  army,  the 
desolation  of  the  Church,  and  the  triumph  of  the  last 
year's  rejected  peace.  No  remedy  was  to  be  found  for 
these  evils,  and  at  last  I  laid  an  interdict  on  all  who 

1  The  word  apostolos  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  apo, 
from,  and  stello,  I  send,  implying  that  the  maker  of  an  appeal 
is  sent  on  to  a  higher  court.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  a 
Superior  grants  apostolos  refutatorios,  the  meaning  is  that  he 
refuses  the  appeal  himself,  but  grants  permission  to  carry  it 
within  a  certain  time,  say  six  months,  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  refutes  the  reasons  given  for  the  appeal, 
which  has  no  effect  in  suspending  the  action  of  his  Censures. 
— Trans. 

2  TAe  Battle  of  the  Faith,  280. 
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should  acknowledge  the  truce,  or  unite  with  the  heretics 
against  those  who  opposed  it."^ 

In  Galw^ay  the  Nuncio  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
sojourn  in  Ireland  till  his  departure  for  France  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1649. 

Strife  regarding  the  Validity  of  the  Nuncio's 
Censures  (1648). 

Scarcely  were  the  censures  imposed  when  theologians 
and  canonists  began  to  contend  with  regard  to  their 
validity.  Evidence  of  this  we  have  from  tw^o  Jesuits — 
Fr.  William  St.  Leger,  Kilkenny,  December  30,  1648, 
and  Fr.  Egan,  Kilkenn}^  February  9,  1649.  The  former, 
to  whom  the  rejection  of  the  truce  with  Inchiquin  seemed 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  the  country, 
showed  that  theologians  regarded  the  appeal  against 
the  censures  as  valid.  Fr.  Egan  answered  that  in  the 
conferences  of  theologians  the  thing  was  doubtful, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of 
the  Nuncio.  Hereupon,  Bishop  Rothe  of  Ossoi'y  came 
forward,  and  praised  the  Nuncio,  but,  restraining  himself, 
added  that  only  the  Pope  has  the  infallible  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fr.  Egan  attended  no  other  meeting 
of  the  clergy.  ^  Seventeen  Bishops  voted  for  their 
validity  and  binding  effect.^  Others,  who  at  first  stood 
by  the  Nuncio,  went  over  to  the  opposite  party  ;  among 
tliem,  Bishop  Dwyer  of  Limerick.  In  Union  with  the 
Dean  of  his  cathedral,  and  the  Local  Superiors  of  the 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Jesuits,  and 
Capuchins,  he  had,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1648,  professed 
himself  a  true  son  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  Nuncio, 
but  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date  he  sought  a  delay 
in  the  publication  of  the  censures  against  those  who 
should  receive  the  Inchiquin  peace,  because  Inchiquin 
and  General  Taaffe  were  encamped  near  the  city,  and 
had  threatened  all  non-acce]j>tants  with  the  loss  of  their 
pr()perty.4 

1  Nunztaturay  322. 

2  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  I.,  318,  320. 
^  Confedera/ion  of  Kilkenny,  256. 
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On  the  9th  of  November,  1648,  four  Bishops  wrote 
to  Pope  Innocent  X.  that  "  while  seventeen  Bisho])S 
hold  to  the  Lord  Nuncio,  seven  other  Bishops,  by  their 
words,  writings,  and  ] Jottings,  defeat  all  our  endeavours, 
confuse  all  things,  and  take  on  their  consciences  the  souls 
of  those  who  despise  our  commands  and  censures." 
The  Prelates  lament  that  these  Bishops,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  Nuncio,  have  gone  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  vote,  connivance,  or  silence  approved 
the  most  impious  and  false  charges  alleged  against  him 
(the  Nuncio),  and  in  like  manner  confirmed  the  aforesaid 
decrees/'  In  fine,  they  remark  that  the  Archbishop 
Elect  of  Tuam,  in  company  with  the  Bishops  of  Killala 
and  Kilfenora,  and  surrounded  by  laymen,  has  had 
the  doors  of  a  church  under  interdict  broken  open,  and 
has  there  celebrated  Mass  to  the  scandal  of  all  the  town.i 

It  appears  that  the  opposing  Prelates  sought  to  justify 
their  conduct  by  a  tract,  in  the  form  of  Queries  and 
Answers,  on  the  lawfulness  of  concluding  a  treaty  with 
heretics.  At  the  expense  of  theological  erudition,  and 
with  an  appeal  to  the  monarchs  of  France,  Hungary, 
and  Poland,  the  pamphlet  tried  to  prove  the  aforesaid 
principle,  although  this  theoretical  question  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  practical  one,  if  a  treaty  that 
does  immense  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Catholic  Cause  can  be  allowed.  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  was  not  Bishop  Rothe  of  Ossory,  but 
the  Franciscan,  Peter  Walsh,  a  man  thoroughly  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  pride,  a  real  scourge  for  his  Order, 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  Irish  Church,  which,  through 
his  schismatical  suggestions,  had  to  suffer  indescribable 
evils  under  Charles  II.  The  Prelates  who  opposed  the 
Nuncio  were.  Archbishop  Walsh  of  Cashel,  Archbishop 
Burke  of  Tuam,  Bishop  Rothe  of  Ossory,  Bishop  Dease 
of  Meath,  Bishop  Dwyer  of  Limerick,  Bishop  Lynch  of 
Kilfenora,  and  Bishop  Kirw^an  of  Killala.  -  Against  Bishop 
Dease,  the  Nuncio  wTote  to  Cardinal  Panzirolo  that  his 
\Tews  bordered  on  heresy.^ 

The  division  among  the  Bishops  spread  even  to  the 

^  Spicile^ium  Ossoriense^  I.,  315. 

2  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  257-S. 

3  Nunziatura,  323, 
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Religious  Orders,  Foremost  among  the  Franciscans 
was  the  wildly  excited  Fr.  Peter  Walsh.  In  a  letter  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  dated  March  26,  1650,  from  the 
place  of  our  refuge/'  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,  together  with  the  Bishops  of  Elphin  and  Clonfert, 
take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  a 
Franciscan.  According  to  them,  the  fact  that  the 
Franciscans,  by  word  and  by  writing,  have  risen  up 
against  the  Nuncio,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  mis- 
fortune in  the  country.  Yet  the  evil  still  continues. 
Even  among  themselves,  the  Franciscans  are  divided. 
On  one  side  stands  the  Provincial,  with  the  Definitors 
and  Lectors  ;  on  the  other,  Fr.  Peter  Marchant,  General 
Commissioner  from  Belgium,  with  Fr.  Carron.  The 
former  party  refuse  to  admit  the  two  last-mentioned 
men  as  visitors,  because  it  would  be  against  the 
privileges  of  the  Province,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Nuncio.  For  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  Prelates 
recommend  the  sending  of  a  Special  Commissioner  from 
Rome.  I  Then  came  the  Discalced  Carmelites,  who, 
by  carrying  on  publicly  the  Divine  vService  in  Galway, 
had  the  boldness  to  despise  the  interdict.  Even  the 
Jesuits  opposed  the  Nuncio.  Writing  from  Galway, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1648,  he  informs  the  Secretary  oi 
State  that  the  Jesuits,  as  usual,  devoted  to  theii 
own  interests,  have  declared  against  me,  and  drawn 
some  Bishops  and  Regulars  to  their  side.''^  The  objection 
raised  against  the  Jesuits  in  his  account  to  the  Pope, 
that  they  held  to  Cromwell,3  cannot  be  applied  in  its 
full  extent,  although  it  is  admitted  that  some  Fathers 
of  the  Order,  such  as  Fr.  Nicholas  Netterville  in  Dublin, 
had  very  intimate  relations  with  the  Protector,  and 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.'* 

The  Nuncio  speaks  more  precisely  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Jesuits  in  a  letter  of  May  19, 1649,  ^^e  General 
of  the  Order.  A  month  before  his  departure  from  Galway, 
the  Visitor,  Fr.  Verdier,  arrived  there  :  contrary  to  his 
warning,  the  same  has  gone  to  Kilkenny.      To  the 

^  Spicilegium  Ossnriense,  I.,  332. 

2  Nunziaiiiva,  324. 

3  Ibid.,  435. 

*  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  by  Rev.  D.  Murphy,  S.J.,  77. 
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Provincial,  Fr.  Malone,  he  objects  that  he  and  his 
friends  have  made  themselves  the  leaders  and  advisers 
of  the  Opposition,  have  been  the  authors  of  publications, 
and  have  hindered  the  observance  of  the  Interdict : 
such  innovations  he  has  never  seen,  heard  of,  or  read  of 
before/'  Even  the  Rector  of  Limerick  has  forbidden 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Provincial.  These  things 
show  ingratitude,  since  he  has  adjudged  to  the  Jesuits 
not  only  the  Abbey  of  St.  John  in  Kilkenny,  notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  the  Regular  Canons,  but  also 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  Waterford,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  the  Bishop.^  On  the  other  hand,  a 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Jesuits  in  1651  says  that 
Archbishop  Rinucciiii,  in  the  beginning  of  his  nunciature, 
was  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  yielded  to  unfriendly  influences.  In  Kilkenny, 
the  points  of  complaint  made  by  the  Nuncio  to  the  Visitor, 
Fr.  Verdier  from  Aquitaine,  were  examined,  and  most  of 
them,  it  says,  were  found  to  be  slanders,  lies,  and 
deceits,''  while  others  rested  on  false  suspicions,  and 
were  of  no  consequence.^  Assuredly,  the  Nuncio  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  at  one  in  their 
ultimate  aims,  but  the  contention  between  them  is  a 
new  proof  of  the  dangerous  effects  that  are  to  be  feared 
when  political  considerations  find  place  within  the  pro- 
vince of  religion.  Among  the  Dominicans,  not  one  but 
Lord  Clanrickard's  confessor  went  over  to  the  Ormondists. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Capuchins  stood  fast  by  the 
Nuncio. 

Persecution  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Comerford, 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  for  observing  the 
Censures  (1648); 

Meanwhile,  Bishop  Rothe  of  Ossory  refused  to  let  the 
doors  of  his  churches  be  closed,  although  his  metropolitan, 
Archbishop  Fleming  of  Dublin,  desired  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  that  the  Censures  should  be  observed.  Bishop 
Rothe  allowed  himself  to  be  yet  more  strengthened 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Nuncio  by  Bishop  Dease  of  Meath, 

*  Nunziatura,  381. 

2  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  I.,  357. 
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vvho,  in  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  August,  declared  that  the 
Censures,  taken  by  themselves,  according  to  their 
Qature,  and  in  consequence  of  the  appeal,  were  null 
and  void.  These  divisions  among  the  clergy  could  not 
but  have  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  people. 
How,  remarked  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  could  Prelates 
expect  obedience  from  their  people,  if  they,  the 
appointed  defenders  of  the  Holy  See,  refused  submission 
to  the  Nuncio  ?  Among  the  Bishops  holding  faithfully 
to  the  Nuncio,  Bishop  Comerford  of  Waterford  deserves 
honourable  mention.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1648,  the 
Supreme  Council  blamed  him  for  observing  the  Censures 
of  the  Nuncio,  and  added  a  threat  that,  if  he  continued 
in  his  obstinacy,  they  would  proceed  to  a  confiscation  of 
his  property.  On  the  14th  of  June,  he  sent  his  answer — • 
that  he  has  assembled  around  him  his  clergy,  who,  after 
serious  and  mature  consideration,  have  agreed  unani- 
mously in  the  view  that  the  Censures  are  binding  in 
conscience.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  minds 
than  to  support  any  one  who  would  wish  to  sow  discord 
in  the  country.  He  has  indeed  said  in  ..the  Supreme 
Council,  but  only  per  modum  discursus,  that  the  making 
of  an  appeal  suspends  the  action  of  the  Censures.  The 
example  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  other  Prelates 
has  also  been  considered  ;  no  permission,  however,  can 
be  taken  therefrom  to  deny  that  the  Censures  are  of 
binding  force.  With  regard  to  the  threat  of  seizing  his 
property,  Monsignor  Comerford  regrets  to  say  that 
"  the  enemy  has  anticipated  you,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  nobles  .  .  .  but,  whether  right  or 
vvrong,  I  am  satisfied,  for  simply  obeying  the  commands 
Df  the  Church,  to  be  despoiled  of  all  the  goods  that  this 
►vorld  can  offer  me."  ^ 

Sufferings  of  the  Nuncio  in  Galway  (1648). 

In  (ialway  the  Nuncio  thought  of  holding  a  Synod, 
so  as  to  avert  by  this  means  the  heavy  misfortunes  that 
threatened  the  Irish  Church.^  But  the  carrying  out  of 
his  design  he  found  impossible,  as  Archbishop  De 

*  Spicilegium  Ossoriansey  I.,  309.  ^  Nunziattira,  429. 
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Burgo  of  Tuam,  Bishop  Kirwan  of  Killala,  and  Bishoj) 
Lynch  of  Kilfenora,  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickard,  who  now  turned  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  Innocent  X.  to  his  utter  disgrace. ^ 
Moreover  the  Supreme  Council  forbade  the  Clergy  to 
take  part  in  the  Synod,  commanded  their  passage  on 
the  road  leading  to  Galway  to  be  stopped,  and  threatened 
to  have  them  arrested.  With  deep  pain,  the  Nuncio 
learned  in  Galway  that  the  Ormondists  had  declared 
General  O'Neill  a  rebel,  ordered  the  imprisonment  of 
everyone  who  maintained  the  validity  of  the  Censures, 
and  threatened  to  deprive  of  their  churches  those 
Bishops  who  adhered  to  the  Nuncio.  The  Dean  of  Fermo, 
Monsignor  Massari,  had  all  his  papers  taken  from  him, 
especially  all  the  receipts  given  by  the  Supreme  Council 
to  the  Nuncio  for  moneys  received,^  and  the  Nuncio 
was  commanded,  as  a  rebel  against  the  English  Crown, 
to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 

Great  indeed  were  the  sufferings  that  the  Nuncio, 
together  with  the  Bishops  of  Raphoe,  Cork,  Clonmacnoise, 
and  Clonfert,  had  to  endure  in  Galway.  Writing  from 
this  place  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  on  the  gth  of  November, 
1648,  they  inform  him  that  Clanrickard  has  been  besieg- 

1  Spicilegiuni  Ossoricnse,  II.,  23,  gives  Brief  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 
to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard. 

-  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  263.  Spicilegittm  Ossoricnse,  I., 
361  :  The  auditor  of  the  Nunciature,  a  man  of  the  most  virtuous 
life,  a  stranger  to  every  crime,  Dionysius  Massari,  now  Secretary 
in  Rome  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  propagating  the  Faith, 
was,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  inhumanly  thrown  into  prison. 
To  Dean  Massari  is  attributed  the  Latin  work,  of  961  pages, 
entitled  :  A  Commentary  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Anglican  Heresy,  and  on  the  Catholic  War  of  164.1.  It  rests  in 
the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Historical  MSS.,  1884,  pp.  341-352.  See  Civil 
War,  by  Gardiner,  II.,  ix.  A  facsimile  of  this  Memoir  of 
Rinuccini  by  Gilbert,  Facsim.  IV.,  plate  LXXVL 

(A  mistake  has  occurred,  by  some  accident,  in  the  above  note. 
The  IMS.  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  only  a  transcript 
from  the  original,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Rinuccini  Archives, 
and  of  which  Aiazzi  speaks  in  his  preface  (p.  vi..  note.)  He  says 
that  it  consists  of  six  vols,  folio,  with  pages  numbered  from 
I  to  2,666,  and  adds  that  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.— ( r>Y?;/s.) 
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ing  the  city,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  urging 
the  citizens  to  deliver  up  the  prelates.  At  last,  after 
receiving  a  sum  of  money,  he  has  been  prevailed  on  to 
depart.  The  horrors  of  the  seige,  added  to  the  calumnies 
with  which  the  prelates  were  overwhelmed,  made  them 
cry  out :  As  in  a  Babylonian  furnace  are  we  burned.'' 
Robbed  of  every  means  of  sustaining  life^  they  were 
branded  as  traitors  to  the  King.i 

The  Nuncio  delegates  to  a  few  Bishops  the  Power 
of  removing  the  censures. 

An  end  was  put  to  the  activity  of  the  Nuncio  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1648,  by  the  arrival  and  solemn 
reception  of  Ormond.  Near  Ormond  the  Envoy  of  the 
Pope  could  not  stand,  for  the  two  men  had  totally 
different  ideas  and  aims.  Arrived  in  Cork,  Ormond 
had  an  interview  as  soon  as  possible  with  General 
Inchiquin,  and  then  set  out  for  Kilkenny,  where  he 
would  assume  the  position  of  Viceroy.  Here  it  was 
that  Archbishop  John  De  Burgo  of  Tuam,  who  had 
staunchly  promised  the  Nuncio  never  to  acknowledge 
the  Ormond  Peace,  in  company  with  Archbishop  Walsh 
of  Cashel,  solemnly  received  Ormond,  installed  him  in 
his  office,  and  exhorted  him  to  free  the  country  from 
the  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Ormond  promised 
to  live  and  die  with  them,  declared  the  Confederation 
dissolved,  and  summoned  a  new  Supreme  Council,  into 
which  he  admitted  Bishop  Nicholas  French  of  Ferns 
(just  returned  from  Rome),  on  condition  that  he 
would  sign  documents  only  as  Nicholas,  without 
mention  of  the  episcopal  title.  The  Archbishops 
of  Tuam  and  Cashel  declared  themselves  satisfied 
therewith.  The  vexatious  conduct  of  these  two 
l^relates  in  Kilkenny  rendered  further  dela}^  of  the 
Nuncio  in  the  country  impossible.  He  at  once  issued 
a  public  declaration,  in  which  he  made  known  his 
resolution  to  depart,  because  the  Holy  See  does  not 
a])point  a  representative  at  a  Protestant  court,  and  calling 

*  Spicilcf^tum  Ossoviense,  I.,  314. 
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on  all  who  were  burdened  with  the  Censures  to  come  to 
him  for  absolution. 

Of  the  leading  personages,  not  a  single  one  appeared  ; 
because  an  entirely  deceitful  hope  had  been  given  out 
that  the  Provincial  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites,  sent 
authoritatively  to  Rome,  would  obtain  from  the  Pope 
a  removal  of  the  Censures.  Bishop  Dease  of  Meath, 
whose  heart  was  hardened — Peter  Walsh,  the  secret 
adviser  of  Orniond,  and  the  scourge  of  the  Franciscans — 
the  Discalced  Carmelites — and  some  of  the  Secular 
Clergy,  spread  this  report  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  sought  thereby  in  the  best  manner  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  Nuncio.  But  they  were  not  thus 
able  to  hinder  the  people  from  crowding  to  Galway, 
in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  To  facilitate  this  work, 
the  Nuncio  conferred  full  faculties  on  six  Bishops. 
According  to  his  account  from  St.  Vasto  in  March,  1649, 
there  were  at  his  departure  out  of  Ireland  only  a  few, 
*'  about  twenty-four  persons,''  on  whom  the  Censures 
lay,  and  even  to  these  he  had  offered  absolution  ad 
cantelam,^ 

Treaty  with  Ormond  (1649). 

Bishop  French  of  Ferns  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett,  who, 
in  February,  1648,  went  as  messengers  to  Rome,  arrived 
in  Waterford  on  the  21st  of  November,  1648,  and 
delivered  to  the  Supreme  Council  on  the  24th  of  November 
a  Brief  from  the  Pope.^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
contents  of  the  same  are  unknown,  and  the  possibility 
is  therefore  taken  away  of  judging  of  the  influence  that 
the  Pope's  attitude  had  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  Ormond  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1649.  The 
treaty  indeed  secures  some  advantage  to  the  Catholics, 
but  even  these,  as  Article  No.  2  points  out,  are  made 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  King.    It  runs  thus  : 

^  Nunziattira,  Z^'^-2>^S' 

Absolution  from  a  Censure  is  given  ad  cantelam  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security,  and  that  a  sacramental  absolution  following 
it  may  not  be  null.     In  like  manner  it  is  given  when  there  is  a 
doubt  if  a  person  has  incurred  a  Censure. — Trans. 
Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  II.,  116,  117. 
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''Churches,  church  property,  and  spiritual  authority 
are  not  expressly  given  by  these  Articles  (to  Irish 
Catholics),  nor  are  they  taken  away,  and  the  peaceful 
possession  of  churches  that  they  hold  is  secured  until 
such  times  as  the  Monarch  can  declare  his  will  in 
Parliament."  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Meath,  Killala,  Limerick,  Ferns,  Down,  Dromore, 
and  Kilfenora,  immediately  proclaimed  the  Peace  in 
letters  to  their  flocks.  Thus  was  the  downfall  of 
Rinuccini  completed :  he  need  no  longer  remain  in 
Ireland.  Consistently  was  the  Nuncio  now  avoided 
even  by  Bishop  French,  who  had  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Peace.  At  last,  towards 
the  end  of  February,  Bishop  French  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  set  out  for  Galway,  in  order  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Nuncio,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  results  of  their 
Roman  visit ;  but  he  was  spared  the  painful  meeting, 
as  a  few  miles  from  Galway,  a  messenger  brought  them 
the  news  of  the  Nuncio's  departure  that  very  day. 

The  excuses  that  both  men,  in  a  letter  ^  sent  afterwards 
to  the  Nuncio,  offered  for  the  delay  of  their  journey 
can  scarcely  veil  their  designs,  and  are  refuted  in  a 
triumphant  critiqiic  made  by  the  Nuncio  himself  and 
becomingly  preserved  in  the  Rinuccini  Archives  in 
Florence.^  It  is  therein  shown  that  that  letter  contains 
inaccurate  statements  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Bishops 
in  the  Ormond  Peace,  and  that  the  Peace,  according 
to  the  acknowledgment  made  by  Bishop  French  in  his 
Apologia  of  May,  1653,  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  brought 
the  nation  to  ruin.  In  the  Apologia,  Dr.  French 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  particular  complaints  made 
against  him.  His  defence  may,  in  minor  points,  convince  ; 
but  the  chief  complaints,  that  he  favoured  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ormond  Peace,  and  about  a  month  afterwards 
set  out  publicly,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  on  the 
journey  to  the  Nuncio  in  Galway,  remain.^  Certainly, 
Ormond  was  master  of  the  position,  but  by  the  Peace 
of  the  i6th  of  January  the  condition  of  the  Catholics 

*  Spicilr^inm  Ossortense,  III.,  181,  182. 
2  Ibid.,  111.,  184. 

a  For  the  Apologia,  see  Spicilegium  Ossoricnse,  II.,  115-129. 
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became  much  worse.  The  Apologia,  nevertheless,  will 
always  be  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  glance 
at  the  miserable  confusion  that  had  fallen  on  Ireland, 
w^here  altar  stood  against  altar,  and  the  Bishops,  as  well 
as  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  were  divided  among  themselves,  while 
the  faithful  people,  doul^ting,  asked.  Which  leader  are 
wx^  to  follow  ?  You  ought  not  to  obey  the  Supreme 
Council,  says  one,  because  it  is  for  religion  we  struggle, 
and  for  its  preservation  has  our  excellent  Nuncio  drawn 
the  sword  of  the  Holy  vSee.  Another  cries  out  :  There  is 
no  question  here  about  spiritual  things  ;  obedience  is 
to  be  practised  towards  the  civil  government,  which 
has  concluded  a  truce.  Thus  the  people  wavered  like  a 
surging  sea.  Here,  one  defended  the  Censures  of  the 
Nuncio,  as  the  only  remedy  against  Ormond  and  his 
party,  who  had  sworn  the  destruction  of  the  Cathohc 
religion.  There,  another  praised  the  appeal  of  the 
Supreme  Council  against  the  Censures.^ 

The  Nuncto  bids  Farewell  to  Ireland  (1649). 

The  Supreme  Council,  to  exercise  a  moral  compulsion 
on  the  Nuncio,  had  all  his  chattels  taken  by  open  force, 
and  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  market- 
place of  Kilkenny  ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Ormondists 
to  seize  also  the  frigate  St.  Peter  was  defeated  by 
some  good  friends,  who  brought  the  vessel  to  Duncannon, 
and  moored  it  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  there.2 
On  the  23rd  of  February,  1649,  Nuncio  and  his 
retinue  went  on  board  the  ''"St.  Peter  "  at  Gal  way. 

The  triumph  wTth  which  I  wdiS  accompanied  to  the 
ship,  amid  the  tears  of  the  people,  was  more  magnificent 
than  that  at  my  arrival  three  years  ago  ;  because  now 
there  was  thought  only  of  a  persecuted  and  impoverished 
Nuncio,  and  no  thought  of  money  which  we  then  had."^ 
In  order  to  defray  various  expenses,  the  Nuncio  found 
himself  obliged  to  sell  his  frigate,  with  the  condition  of 

1  Spicilegium  Osson\'Use,  II.,  1 21-122. 

2  Confederation  of  Kilke)inyy  270. 

3  Kunziatiiray  360,  433  ;    The  Battle  of  the  Faith, 
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a  free  passage.  His  intention  to  land  in  Belgium  could 
not  be  effected,  as  the  merchant  who  purchased  the 
vessel  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  vSpanish  agent  in 
Ostend.  The  course  was  directed  towards  Havre  in 
Normandy  ;  but  adverse  winds  led  to  a  landing  at  the 
fishing- village  of  St.  Vasto.  From  this  place  the  Nuncio 
writes  that  he  has  rescued  all  his  retinue,  and,  what 
he  had  always  much  at  heart,  his  notes  and  records,  i 
After  some  interviews  with  the  statesmen  Longueville, 
Conde,  and  Mazarin,  he  continued  by  short  stages 
(through  Caen,  Rouen,  and  Lyons)  his  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  November,  1649. 

Last  Days  of  the  Nuncio  in  Rome  and  Fermo. 

Pope  Innocent  X.  received  the  Nuncio  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  offered  him  an  honourable  position 
in  the  Vatican,  which,  however,  the  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop, longing  for  his  loved  Fermo,  declined.^  In  Rome 
he  met  one  of  his  chief  opponents,  the  Provincial  of  the 
Carmelites,  Fr.  Rowe,  who,  as  an  agent  for  the  Ormondists, 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the 
Censures  were  null.  The  Nuncio,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  man's  disgraceful  practices,  had,  some  months 
previously,  sent  his  Confessor,  Fr.  Joseph  Arcamoni, 
a  Theatine,  and  Fr.  Richard  Farrell,  an  Irish  Capuchin, 
to  Rome,  that  they  might  request  a  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  until  his  arrival  in  Rome.3  Even 
if  he  had  not  taken  this  step,  the  Holy  See  would  not, 
in  so  very  important  an  affair,  have  given  any  declaration 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Nuncio.  Fr.  Rowe  had 
indeed  spread  through  France  and  Ireland  a  rumour 
of  the  removal  of  the  Censures  ;  but  the  celebrated 
Monsignor  Albizzi,  Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office,  at  once 
declared,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Massari  of  Fermo,  that  the 
rumour  was  without  foundation.  Rowe,  he  says,  has 
not  been  received  by  the  Pope,  and  the  letters  brought 

1  Nunziatura,  359. 

2  Nunziatura,  XVI.  ;   T/ie  Battle  of  the  Faith,  287-8. 

^  From  St.  Malo,  Fr.  Arcamoni  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  Fr.  Kowc  had  goivi  to  Paris,  in  order  to  collect  evidence 
there  against  the  Nuncio. 
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by  him  from  the  Supreme  Council  have  been  rejected  ; 
as  for  the  Queries,  which,  as  is  pretended,  have  been 
received  with  so  much  applause  in  Rome,  they  are  only 
a  tissue  of  lies,  and  have  not  even  yet  been  translated 
into  Latin,  so  as  to  be  laid  before  the  Cardinals. ^ 

Queen  Henrietta  of  England  also  made  complaints 
to  the  Nuncio  Bagni  in  Paris  of  the  Censures  imposed 
by  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini.  Bagni  defended  the  propriety 
of  this  conduct,  and,  for  doing  so,  was  praised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Censures 
miposed  by  Rinuccini  remained  in  full  force  till  Pope 
Alexander  VIL  removed  them  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1656.2 

The  closing  years  of  the  illustrious  prelate's  life  were 
spent  in  Fernio,  where,  in  the  episcopal  palace,  he 
immortalised  the  chief  events  of  his  Irish  Nunciature 
by  the  painter's  brush.  He  died  there  of  apoplexy  in 
December,  1653,  deeply  lamented  by  his  flock,  whom 
he  had  guided  for  thirty  years,  and  especially  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  left  all  that  he  possessed.3 

The  Nuncio  maintained  the  Principles  of  Canon 

Law. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  exertions  of  Archbishop 
Rinuccini  in  Ireland,  we  see  that  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  Nuncio  amid  circumstances  the 
most  difficult  imaginable.  Viewed  from  abroad,  Ireland 
must  have  presented  the  idea  of  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
nation.  According  to  numbers,  Catholics  were  the  vast 
majority,  being  in  proportion  to  Protestants  as  ten  to  one. 
But  as  a  result  of  confiscations,  there  were  on  the 
Protestant  side  immense  riches,  and  the  influence  of  the 
English  Crown.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
especially  those  of  Irish  descent,  were  regarded  as  beings 

^  Spicilegium  Osson'ense,  I.,  326. 

2  "  It  has  pleased  His  Holiness  .  .  .  Alexander  Vll.,  .  .  . 
to  repeat,  in  the  accompanying  Apostolic  Brief,  those  things 
which  have  often  before  been  signified  to  you.  First  of  all, 
the  Appeal  was  rejected  as  frivolous  by  his  predecessor.  Innocent 
X.,  of  blessed  memory."     Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  II.,  152. 

^  Epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Fermo.  Confedera- 
tion of  Kilkenny,  279. 
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of  an  inferior  order,  to  whom  every  right  of  pohtical 
equaUty  was  to  be  denied.  Still  less  could  Rinuccini 
understand  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholics. 
Even  they  rose  in  defence  of  their  oppressed  religion, 
but  they  should  soon  learn  that  the  English  government 
treated  them  like  the  native  Irish,  not  like  Englishmen 
domiciled  in  Ireland.  The  consequence  w^as  that  the  old 
aversion  of  the  two  races,  wlio  were  kept  down  by  a 
persecution  extending  to  both,  broke  out  anew.  To  his 
consternation  the  Nuncio  learned  that  the  men  giving 
tone  to  the  Pale  stood  fast  by  Ormond,  and  opposed 
the  Old  Irish,  as  well  as  all  their  struggles  for  a  public, 
legal  recognition  of  the  Church. ^ 

Monsignor  Rinuccini,  filled  with  the  right  principles 
of  Canon  Law,  and  grovm  up  under  Catholic  influences, 
should,  if  he  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  his  office,  take  his 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  Old  Irish,  and  favour  their 
demands,  which,  because  they  were  sanctioned  by  the 
rights  of  a  thousand  years,  in  nowise  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  justice.  To  the  Protestants,  the  endeavours 
of  the  Old  Irish  appeared  a  shameless  audacity :  what 
they  would  allow  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens  was 
simply  a  worship  of  God  in  their  homes.  That  the  mission 
of  the  Nuncio  failed  in  its  results  is  for  the  most  part  to 
be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond — that 
sleek,  untiring  diplomatist,  whose  whole  design  was  war 
against  Catholics,  and  who  shrank  from  no  means  of 
making  the  General  Assembly  serviceable  to  himself,  or  ol 
injuring  the  Nuncio,  even  though  it  should  happen  at  the 
cost  of  the  King.  Assuredly,  Ormond  wished  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  King,  hut  as  soon  as  the  will  of  the 
latter  to  do  justice  also  to  Catholics  was  made  known, 
he  handed  over  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  together  with  the 
insignia  of  state,  to  the  sworn  enemies  of  Charles  1. 2 
Catholic  Generals,  who  went  out  near  him  into  the 
field,  often  suffered  defeats  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

1  TAe  Battle  of  the  Faith,  2^4-^. 

2  Referring  to  the  Carte  Papers,  one  who  knew  well  the  history 
of  the  time,  remarks  in  the  Dublin  Review,  New  Series  XIX., 
49-84:  "The  Marquis  of  Ormond  .  .  .  was  less  violent  (than 
Parsons  and  Borlasc),  yet  more  dangerous  ;  his  arguments 
were  softer  than  the  rack,  yet  more  demoralising." 
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suspicion  of  treachery  must  be  admitted.  Only  one 
leader  of  an  army  stood  to  the  last  by  the  Nuncio  : 
it  was  the  brave  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  whom  the  Ormondists 
Dersecuted  with  a  raging  hatred. 

The  emplo^Tnent  of  Censures  is  made  a  reproach  to 
the  Nuncio.  It  is  questioned  whether  his  conduct  on 
this  point  was  opportune.  Meanwhile,  we  must  observe 
that  he  turned  to  these  weapons  only  when  the  men 
who  had  taken  the  Oath  of  Confederation,  and  bound 
themselves  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had 
gained  liberty  for  religion,  made  common  cause  with 
Ormond  and  Inchiquin.  At  all  events,  the  conduct  of 
Rinuccini  must  be  judged  according  to  the  peculiar 
views  of  his  time,  which  permitted  the  use  of  ecclesiastical 
punishments  in  the  province  of  external  life,  and  in 
affairs  of  a  mixed  nature.  According  to  his  canonically 
just  principles,  Rinuccini  could  not  approve  either  the 
Ormond  Peace  of  1646  or  the  Peace  with  Inchiquin, 
The  former  offered  some  advantages  to  Catholics ; 
but  they  were  as  distant  as  the  poles  from  that  on  which 
everything  depended  :  a  public,  legal  recognition  of  the 
Church.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Peace  implied  a 
serious  violation  of  the  Oath  of  Confederation,  neither 
the  King  nor  Ormond  was  in  a  position  to  observe  it. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1648,  four  Bishops,  writing 
from  Galway,  informed  Pope  Innocent  X.  that  the 
old  enemy  of  the  Church  has  by  his  members,  certain 
partisans  of  the  heretics,  who  pant  for  honours  and  are 
infamous  by  their  avarice,  procured  a  truce  (which  is 
the  rock  of  offence)  with  Baron  Inchiquin  against  the 
will  of  the  Clergy.'^  I 

That  Protestant  historians  have  done  great  injustice 
to  Archbishop  Rinuccini,  cannot,  from  the  position  of 
parties,  appear  strange.  Carte,  and  not  a  few  learned 
Catholics,  who  with  little  of  the  critical  spirit  have 
followed  him,  may  not  be  able,  with  the  best  intention, 
to  discover  any  faults  in  Ormond,  while  they  can 
sharply  attack  his  opponents.  Whether  the  Nuncio 
was  not  too  hot-blooded  in  his  cares  for  the  Irish  Church, 
may  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  but  beyond  all  doubt, 


^  Spicilegium  Ossoriense,  I.,  314. 
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he  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
highest  conscientiousness,  with  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  business,  and  with  a  devotedness  that 
baffles  description.  If  any  one  considers  this  praise 
exaggerated,  let  him  turn  to  the  documents  of  his 
Nunciature,  which  Aiazzi  has  given  to  the  world,  i 
They  belong  to  the  most  important  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  and  bear  testimony 
not  only  to  the  broad  statesmanlike  views  of  the  Nuncio, 
but  also,  with  transcendent  splendour,  to  the  many 
admirable  virtues  of  a  man  who  must  be  ranked  among 
the  most  talented  diplomatists  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
most  illustrious  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  interest  that  later  writers  of  history  take  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Nuncio  shows  itself  in  a  prominent 
manner.  "  That  his  conduct  in  many  particulars  was 
hasty  and  imprudent ;  that  he  threw  expediency  too 
completely  out  of  tht  scale  ;  that  his  impracticability 
in  matters  where  he  might  have  yielded  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle,  tended  to  disunite  the  parties 
whom  he  found  united,  and  to  widen  the  breaches  which 
existed  before  his  arrival ;  that  the  closing  acts  of  his 
mission  were  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
and  fatal  to  the  King  :  all  this  we  freely  believe.  But 
we  confess  that  the  more  we  examine  the.  history  of 
this  period,  the  more  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief 
which  we  have  always  entertained  of  the  soundness  of 
his  general  views.'*  2  No  temporising,  no  trimming, 
no  vacillation,  no  departure  from  principle  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  that  true  but  unhappy  man."  3  The 
Nuncio,"  adds  a  Protestant  historian,  ^^had  firmness  of 
will,  an  unreserved  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his 
Church,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  drift  of  events,  besides 

^  Nunziatura  in  Irlanda  di  Monsignor  Giov.  Batista  Rinuccini 
.  .  .  Per  cur  a  di  G.  Aiazzi  .  .  Firenzey  1844.  In  1873,  a 
translation  of  this  work  from  the  ItaUan,  with  the  name,  The 
Embassy  in  Ireland,  1645 -1649,  made  by  Miss  xAnne  Hutton  ; 
but  although  it  reflects  considerable  credit  on  her,  it  is  not  so 
accurate  or  reliable  as  Catholics  could  desire.  Tra-ns. 

'^Dublin  Review,  XVI.,  538. 

^  Ibid.,  New  Series,  XIX.,  73. 
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other  excellent  qualities,  in  which  Charles  1.  and 
Glamorgan  were  wanting."  ^ 

Thus  ended  the  mission  of  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini  to 
Ireland.  Practically,  it  had  the  most  miserable  results. 
To  win  for  the  Catholic  religion  the  position  due  to  it  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  embassy. 
When  the  Nuncio  left  the  island,  this  position  depended 
on  the  mere  word  of  the  fickle  Ormond.  Rinuccini  v/as 
to  defend  the  authrioty  of  the  King.  But  Charles  L 
refused  the  hand  held  out  to  rescue  him  ;  urged  on  by 
the  hatred  and  the  favour  of  Parties,  he  wavered  between 
Puritans  and  Catholics,  until  a  sad  fate  threw  him  into 
the  arms  of  the  men  who  delivered  him  to  his  enemies. 
"  Yet  the  failure  of  Rinuccini  is  preferable  to  the  success 
of  Ormond.    The  selfish  triumph  of  the  one  is  outshone 

by  the  disinterestedness  of  the  other's  defeat  

Rinuccini's  fault  was  excess  of  zeal,  Ormond's  was 
excess  of  diplomacy."  ^ 

Even  the  widespread  rumour  of  the  Nuncio's  un- 
friendly reception  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  requires  correction. 
According  to  Borlase,  he  should  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  Pope  the  bitter  words,  Temerarie  te  gessisti, 
(You  acted  rashly.)  The  not  very  trustworthy  source 
from  which  Borlase  draws  is  the  Friar  O'Callaghan, 
who  recommended  himself  to  the  Nuncio  for  the  See  of 
Cork.  If  this  story  were  true,"  says  Bishop  De  Burgo, 
the  historian  of  the  Irish  Dominicans,  then  our  Order 
would  soon  and  easily  have  obtained  absolution  from 
the  interdict.  But  quite  the  contrary  occurred."  3 
Just  as  little  true  is  it  that  the  Pope  urged  the  Nuncio 
to  a  speedy  departure  out  of  Ireland.  No  trace  of  any 
such  command  is  to  be  found.  The  departure  came 
from  the  Nuncio's  own  will,  on  the  ground  of  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstance-s.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  voluntary  and  honourable."* 

Important  materials  for  the  defence  of  the  Nuncio 
are  contained  in  the  Discursus  Apologeticus,  published 
by  Cardinal  Moran,  in  which  Mgr.  Rinuccini  refutes, 

^  Great  Civil  War,  by  Gardiner,  II.,  405. 

2  Dublin  Review y  New  Series.  XXII.,  449. 

3  l^he  Battle  of  the  Faith,  287. 
*  Nunziatura,  360. 
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in  a  most  ample  manner,  the  charges  laid  against  him 
by  his  opponents.!  Some  of  these  may  be  pointed  out. 
I.  He  has  violated  the  fidelity  due  to  the  King,  The  Nuncio 
answers  :  Who,  since  my  arrival  in  Ireland,  has  been 
a  more  faithful  defender  of  the  Kingdom  than  I  ? 
In  word  and  deed,  he  fulfilled  his  duty  so  perfectly  that 
on  this  very  account  he  roused  the  anger  of  his  enemies. 
But  Ormond  he  opposed,  because  he  could  not  excuse 
the  oppression  of  conscience  and  religion.     2.  /  am 


which  denies  all  rights  to  Catholics,  I  certainly  do  not 
desire.''     3.  Partiality  towards  the  Old  Irish  of  Ulster. 

Have  I,''  answers  the  Archbishop,  called  only  Ulster 
prelates  to  vacant  sees,  and  given  the  Papal  money  only 
to  the  Old  Irish  ?  Did  I  not  give  Ormond  twelve 
thousand  scudi  for  an  expedition  against  the  Scotch, 
which  never  took  place,  while,  about  a  return  of  the 
money,  there  was  not  a  word  from  Ormond  ?  "  ^ 
The  Nuncio  would  have  banished  the  King  from  the 
kingdom,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Pope,  This  calumny 
turns  against  the  Pope  himself,  whose  task  it  is  to  defend 
the  rights  of  others,  not  to  trample  them  under  foot." 
Other  objections  we  pass  over. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  Rinuccini,  the  state- 
ments of  the  Irish  Bishops  are  to  be  considered.  Bishop 
French,  of  Ferns,  in  his  great  vindication  of  his  embassy 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  year  1648,  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  Nuncio.  Although  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
number  of  Rinuccini's  friends,  he  finds  himself  compelled 
to  brand  as  a  most  base  calumny  the  report  that  the 
Nuncio  wished  to  deliver  Ireland  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.3 

To  drive  out  our  illustrious  Lord  Nuncio,  who  has 
so  often  come  to  the  aid  of  our  failing  commonwealth, 
are  all  the  letters,  machinations,  and  decrees  of  the 
General  Assembly  directed ;  because  they  justly 
believe  that,  this  one  man  being  expelled,  they  will 
be  able  to  hold  down  all  opposing  elements  and  to  draw 
all  the  people  into  their  own  impiety  ;  for  as  he,  on  his 

*  Spicilef^ium  Ossoriensc,  III.,  55-78. 

2  Nunziatura,  396. 

3  Spicilegium  Ossoriensey  II.,  124.     ^L'urpiasima  caluninia. 
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arrival,  confirmed  the  doubtful,  encouraged  the  wavering, 
and  checked  factious  plans,  so  they  have  no  doubt  that, 
by  his  departure  out  of  the  country,  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  manage  all  things  according  to  their  own 
will."  I 

Already,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1647,  Bishop  Emer 
MacMahon  of  Clogher  had  begged  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 
the  honour  of  the  cardinalate  for  Rinuccini.  "  I  have 
been  an  eye-witness,"  he  says,  of  his  sufferings,  of  his 
patience  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  of  his  extra- 
ordinary prudence  in  cases  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  No  one  free  from  passion  can  point  out  a 
single  act  of  his  that  does  not  justify  the  most  wise 
choice  which  your  Holiness  made  in  this  man,  although 
many  dogs  and  their  patrons  bark,  while,  restrained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  vSee,  and  the  virtues  of 
Rinuccini,  they  cannot  bite."  ^ 

In  a  letter  of  September  20,  1648,  Bishop  Walter 
Lynch  of  Clonfert  calls  the  Nuncio  a  light  and  a  joillar 
for  the  struggling  Irish,"  and  begs  that  he  may  be  pro- 
moted to  higher  dignities.3 

Further  justice  is  done  to  the  Nuncio  by  two  solemn 
declarations  of  the  Irish  Episcopate  in  the  year  1649. 
From  Clonmacnoise,  the  four  Archbishops,  together 
with  seven  Bishops,  sent  a  letter  on  the  12th  of  December 
(1649)  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  which  they  lament 
that  by  some  nameless  men  in  the  Assembly  at  Kilkenny 
a  suit  was  instituted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Nuncio  ; 
it  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  and  in 
disregard  of  a  promise  made  to  him  that  nothing  of 
importance  would  be  done  until  his  return."  The 
consequence  was,  say  the  Bishops,  that  "  slanderous 
charges,  requiring  the  departure  of  the  Nuncio  out  ot 
the  country,  found  admission  into  the  Acts  ;  and  we, 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  wish  it  to  be  publicly  knowm  that 
these  things  happened  by  fraud  and  calumny,  and  to 

^  Spicilegiiiin  Ossovieitsc.  I.,  315.  Letter  of  the  Bishops  03 
Rap  hoe,  Cork,  Clonmacnoise,  and  Clonfert,  November  9,  i64^v 
to  Pope  Innocent  X. 

2  Ibid.y  I.,  303. 

•'Ibid.,  I.,  313. 
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the  grief  of  all  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom. ''^ 
The  other  declaration  of  the  same  year  comes  from  a 
letter  in  which  Archbishop  Fleming  of  Dublin,  Bishop 
Lynch  of  Clonfert,  and  four  other  clerics  refer  to  the 
Nuncio's  zeal.  As  long  as  he  was  with  us/'  they  say, 
**  he  showed  himself  to  be  truly  a  father  to  the  country — 
a  watchful,  solicitous  pastor — filled  with  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  restoration  of  the  Faith.  Besides 
the  money  received  from  your  Holiness,  he  borrowed 
other  money,  and  distributed  it  among  the  Catholic 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  religion.  Wherever  he  thus 
worked,  our  arms  never  failed  ;  for  God  complied  with 
his  pious  wishes.  Envy  may  gnash  its  teeth ;  but 
against  his  integrity,  innocence  of  life,  and  gravity  of 
manners,  the  most  bitter  of  his  enemies  cannot,  to  this 
day,  make  the  least  reproach.  We,  therefore,  deeply 
regret  that  some  factious  councillors,  together  with  their 
abettors  (whose  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
virtuous),  should  have  treated  contumeliously  so  great 
and  so  distinguished  a  Prelate,  and,  with  the  utmost 
.n  just  ice,  driven  him  out  of  the  country."  In  fine,  the 
Prelates  beg  for  Monsignor  Rinuccini  the  honours  of 
the  purple.  "2 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1651,  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Armagh  declared  that  the  banishment  of  the  illustrious 
Apostolic  Lord  Nuncio  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
nation,  since  the  greater  and  wiser  portion  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  people  gave  no  consent  to  such  treatment, 
and  faithfully  observed  the  Censures.''  3 

1  Spiciles^ium  Ossoriense,  I.,  327. 

2  Ibid.,  I.,  320. 

3  Ibid.,  II.,  94. 
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[It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  close  the  book  without 
adding  some  short  account  of  the  last  days  of  General 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  who  stood  so  faithfully  by  the  Nuncio's 
side,  not  only  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  but  also  in  that 
of  peril.  We,  therefore,  take  the  following  extract  from 
The  Battle  of  the  Faith  in  Ireland,  a  work  so  often  already 
quoted.  Trans.] 

"  After  the  departure  of  the  Scotch,  O'Neill  led  his 
army  up  to  Derry,  and  encamped  before  it  on  the  Tyrone 
side  of  the  river,  where  President  Coote  came  to  compli- 
ment him,  and  perform  his  conditions.  He  afterwards 
invited  him  and  his  chief  officers  into  the  town,  and 
entertained  them  most  hospitably.  Wliilst  O'Neill 
remained  encamped  before  Derry,  which  was  for  about 
eight  or  nine  days,  he  fell  ill  of  his  death  sickness. 
There  has  been  always  a  very  general  and  firm  tradition 
in  Ireland  that  he  was  made  away  with  by  slow  poison, 
whilst  at  Derry.  Two  principal  accounts  are  given  of 
the  way  in  which  he  was  poisoned.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  author  of  the  Aphorismical  Discovery,  who  seems 
to  have  been  of  his  suite.   That  author  says  that  amongst 

the  extraordinarie  plentie  and  curiositie'*  with  which 
O'Neill  was  feted,  it  was  * 'surely  bruited  "  that  a  cup  of 
slow  poison  was  given  to  him,  through  the  effects  of 
which  his  hair  and  nails  fell  off  by  degrees.  His  physician. 
Dr.  Owen  O'Sheel,  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  those 
who  were  available  treated  him  for  gout.  The  second 
version  of  the  poisoning  is  that  of  Colonel  Henry  O'Neill, 
who  says  : — O'Neill  continued  encamped  [before  Derry] 
eight  or  nine  days  longer,  where  he  unfortunately  fell 
sick,  occasioned  (as  some  confidently  affirmed,  and  was 
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ni3^self  since  assured  by  an  English  officer  that  it  was  so) 
by  a  poisoned  pair  of  russet  leather  boots,  sent  him  as  a 
present  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Plunkets,  from  the  county 
of  Louth,  who  boasted  to  this  gentleman  that  he  did 
the  English  a  considerable  service  in  dispatching  O'Neill 
out  of  the  world.  If  O'Neill  were  poisoned,  as  is  not 
at  all  unlikel}/,  suspicion  w^ould  naturally  attach  to 
Coote,  the  members  of  whose  family,  throughout  the 
whole  war,  were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Irish  ;  nor  would  the  relief  of  Derry,  which  was  only 
a  passing  arrangement,  change  this  feeling.  Besides, 
it  is  likely  that  Coote  had  heard  that  O'Neill  was  about 
to  join  Ormonde.  The  Plunkets  were  Palesmen  and 
Ormondites,  but  they  were  also  Catholics,  and  certainly 
not  noted  for*  wicked  deeds,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  see 
what  object  a  Plunket  would  have  had  in  poisoning  the 
Catholic  General.  Owen's  last  public  act  was  to  forgive 
the  Confederates  for  their  persecution  of  him,  and  to  come 
to  terms  with  Ormonde,  but  this  was  too  late  to  be  of 
any  practical  service  against  Cromwell.  Growing 
worse  and  worse,  he  was  removed  to  Clogh-otter  water, 
near  Cavan,  where  he  died,  surrounded  with  all  the 
consolations  of  religion,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1649. 
He  was  interred  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Cavan.® 

Many  words  are  not  necessary  here  about  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill.  Plis  name  and  his  deeds  still  live  fresh  and 
green  as  ever  on  Irish  soil.  No  General  appeared  in  the 
war  of  1 641  that  could  bear  comparison  with  him. 
Both  friends  and  enemies  knew  this,  and  hence  the  men 
he  led  felt  he  could  lead  them  to  victory,  whilst  his 
enemies,  dreading  his  generalship,  never  met  him  in 
the  field,  when  they  could  avoid  it.  His  name  was  worth 
a  thousand  men  and  more  in  any  battle,  and  the  enemy 
fled  before  it,  perhaps  even  more  than  they  did  before 
his  soldiers.  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  Derry  with  a 
small,  ill-provided  army,  but  when  the  Scotch  besiegers 
heard  he  was  coming,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  fled  for 
their  Uves  night  and  day  until  they  found  security 

1  O'Neill's  Journal  in  Desiderata  Cuviosa  Hibernica,  pp.  519- 
520. 

2  Ibid.,  521. 
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beyond  the  Bann.  He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
General.  He  never  fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  took 
the  greatest  care  of  the  lives  of  his  troops.  He  gave 
incessant  attention  to  discipline  and  training ;  from 
experience  as  well  as  natural  abihty  he  was  a  thorough 
strategist,  but  above  all  and  before  all  he  was  of  the 
most  untiring  vigilance.  He  never  rested  satisfied  until 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  everything  was  done  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done.  He  left  nothing  to  chance. 
Had  he  been  seconded  as  he  should  have  been,  he  would 
have  achieved  the  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom  of 
his  country,  in  spite  of  an}^  power  that  could  have  been 
arrayed  against  him  ;  but  those  who  were  associated 
with  him,  and  who  should  have  been  his  friends,  thwarted 
every  design  of  his,  and  never  rested  until  they  had 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  an  outlaw,  the  only  man 
amongst  them  who  remained  true  to  his  country,  true 
to  his  religion,  and  true  to  the  Oath  of  Association, 
which  all  of  them  had  so  solemnly  taken.  But  when 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  with  their  Puritans,  swept  over  the 
land  like  a  terrible  hurricane,  many  of  the  unprincipled 
traffickers  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
deserted  O'Neill  met  with  their  deserts.  To  the  last, 
the  Catholic  General  stood  by  the  Nuncio,  because  he 
believed  he  represented  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  to  fight  for  whose  liberties  he  himself  had 
returned  from  Spain  to  his  native  land.  Although  he 
was  unable  to  accomplish  all  he  intended  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  most  successful 
conqueror  or  patriot  of  ancient  or  modern  times  never 
held  a  higher  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  served 
than  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  does  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful 
and  admiring  countrymen." 


The  End 
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MEBER  AacAAMON 

IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  WARS 
(1641-1650). 



The  wars  which  Hugh  O'Neill  had  waged  so  successfully 
with  Queen  Elizabeth's  generals  in  Ireland,  were  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  Articles  of  Mellifont  on  the  31st  March, 
1603.  By  that  treaty  O'Neill  secured  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms,  both  civil  and  religious,  for  himself 
and  his  party,  and  the  question  of  religion  had  ceased  to  be 
a  burning  one  when  the  Crown  of  England  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Martyr  Queen  of  Scots,  and  grandson  of  the  good  King 
James  who  gloried  in  the  title  of  Fidci  Defensor,  and  his 
accession  to  the  throne  naturally  awakened  bright  hopes  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  For  a  time  these 
hopes  seemed  well  founded.  King  James,  though  outwardly 
professing  the  tenets  of  the  Anglican  Church,  showed  a 
marked  inclination  to  cultivate  the  good  wishes  of  Catholics. 
He  invited  many  prominent  Catholics  to  his  Court,  and 
knighted  some  of  them.  His  ambassador  in  Paris  was 
known  to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio.  The  Ulster  chieftains,  O'Neill,  O'Donnell, 
Maguire,  and  a  host  of  others  were  graciously  received  and 
confirmed  in  their  estates.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to 
a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  Ireland,  when  a  storm 
broke  out  suddenly.  In  1604  James  attempted  to  enforce 
the  Anglican  Canons  in  England  against  the  Puritans — who 
meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  and  who  were 
assisted  in  Ireland  by  the  machinations  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices— both  alike  intent  on  the  annihilation  of  Catholicism. 
The  Puritans  retaliated  by  openly  accusing  him  of  unduly 
favouring  Papists.  In  order  to  stifle  the  outcry  raised 
against  him,  he  openly  declared  that  he  hated  Catholicism, 
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and  to  appease  his  more  rabid  accusers  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation banishing  all  CathoHc  missionaries  from  the  kingdom, 
and  commanding  all  magistrates  throughout  the  country  to 
enforce  the  penal  laws  with  the  utmost  rigour.  It  was  the 
sudden  transition  from  leniency  to  tyranny  that  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  conspiracy  entered  into  the  following  year 
by  Catesby  and  his  desperate  accomplices. 

The  vice-regal  policy  -in  Ireland  was  unmistakable. 
Carew  succeeded  Mountjoy  as  deputy  in  1603,  and,  in  his 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  in  October, 


THE  BLACK  ABBEY,   KILKENNY  (FOUNDED   IN  1225). 

1604.  Each  of  these  persistently  refused  to  summon  a 
Parliament.  Proclamations,  Orders-in-Council  and  other 
such  extra-parliamentary  methods  were  found  to  suit  their 
purpose  better.  The  country  was  divided  into  32  counties, 
and  six  judicial  circuits.  Lawyers  appearing  in  Court,  and 
justices  of  the  peace  were  tendered  the  oath  of  Supremacy, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  Catholicism.  In 
violation  of  the  Articles  of  Mellifont,"  the  ancient  customs 
of  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  were  in  1605,  declared  null  and 
void,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  feudal  system,    with  all  its 
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barbarous  peculiarities  substituted  for  them.  The  persecution 
of  the  Irish  chieftains  which  ensued  is  indescribable.  It 
entailed  a  refinement  of  cruelty  unparalleled  in  history,  and 
yet  it  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  led  to  xmited  action 
on  the  part  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Catholics.  Chief- 
tains of  contending  clans  found  it  necessary  to  forget 
traditional  animosities  and  join  hands  against  the  common 
foe.  The  Saxon  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  finding  themselves 
bracketed  with  the  native  Irish  in  the  English  scheme 
of  persecution  and  robbery,  were  glad  to  forgo  their  wonted 
distrust  of,  and  seek  an  alliance  with  the  old  nobility  whom 
they  had  hitherto  despised.  Each  and  all  felt  that  united 
action  was  necessary  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

In  1606,  a  Christmas  party  assembled  in  the  Castle  of 
Maynooth.  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Kildare  had  invited 
representatives  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Catholic  party 
throughout  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  deliberations 
that  ensued  is  unknown.  In  March,  1607,  Sir  WilHam 
Ussher  received  an  anonymous  letter  disclosing  what  pur- 
ported to  be  particulars  of  the  Conference,  and  the  plan  of 
campaign  adopted.  The  letter  is  now  generally  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  Lord  Howth,  who  was  employed  by 
Cecil  to  entrap  the  Northern  chieftains  in  a  treasonable 
plot  and  then  betray  them.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Maguire,  the  valiant  chieftain  of  Fermanagh,  was  uncon- 
sciously a  party  to  the  plot  of  the  Lords  Justices  to  rid 
themselves  of  such  inconvenient  opponents  as  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell.  Early  in  September  he  wrote  to  O'Neill  con- 
veying such  information  as  caused  the  Earl  to  join  O'Donnell 
and  his  friends  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  quit  the 
country  at  once.  It  is  only  when  the  source  of  Alaguire's 
information  comes  to  light,  and  when  the  facility  with  which 
he  procured  a  vessel,  and  successfully  arranged  the  Flight 
of  the  Earls,*'  which,  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  involved 
all  but  insuperable  difficulties,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  how  far  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  designing  knaves 
who  were  planning  the  confiscation  of  Ulster. 

In  1609,  a  Royal  Commission  announced  that  six  counties 
of  Ulster  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  the  rebellion  of 
O'Neill,  O'Donnell  and  O'Doherty.  According  to  the 
Scheme  of  Plantation  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  43,000  acres  were  given  to  the  Protestant  Bishops 
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of  Ulster ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  received  30,000  acres ; 
the  Trading  Guilds  of  London  received  309,000  acres  ;  and 
individual  grants  of  2,000,  1,500  and  1,000  acres,  were  made 
to  different  speculators  on  condition  that  they  would  not 
allow  any  labourer,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  Supre- 
macy, to  live  on  their  land.  The  Penal  Code  was  enforced 
with  inhuman  rigour,  and  yet  so  little  headway  was  made 
that  it  became  necessary,  when  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  Dublin  on  May  ist,  1613,  to  create  forty  bogus 
corporations  in  order  to  place  the  Catholic  representatives 
in  a  minority ;  and  so  influential  was  that  minority  that  it 
was  able  to  counteract  to  a  considerable  extent,  Chichester's 
designs  on  their  religious  and  civil  liberty. 

The  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  for  twenty  years  the 
country  was  again  governed  by  the  Deputy ;  meantime  the 
midland  counties  were  confiscated.  In  1628  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  met  in  Dublin  to  draw  up  a  Bill  of 
Rights,"  which  was  presented  to  the  King.  He  was 
beset  with  enemies,  and  already  the  fate  which  finally  over- 
took him  was  dogging  his  steps.  He  wanted  money  to 
prosecute  his  domestic  wars,  and  the  English  Parliament 
refused  it.  He  determined  to  raise  it  by  the  sale  of  justice 
to  his  Irish  subjects.  He  signed  the  Bill  of  Rights," 
and  ordered  the  Convocation  of  an  Irish  Parliament. to 
ratify  it  —  on  receipt  of  bonds  for  ;^i2o,ooo.  These 
Articles  (or  Graces  as  they  were  called)  granted  to  the  Irish 
a  proper  administration  of  justice ;  the  freedom  of  trade ; 
the  better  regulation  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  a  general 
amnesty  of  all  past  offences.  The  deputation  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  royal  presence  when  Charles  wrote  to  Lord 
Falkland,  ordering  him  to  summon  a  Parliament,  but  to 
take  care  that  the  election  writs  were  informally  prepared. 
In  this  way  no  Parliament  was  held,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  "  Graces  "  was  indefinitely  postponed.  When  Falk- 
land withdrew  in  1629,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
left,  for  four  years,  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Cork,  and  Adam  Loftus — men  who  were  both  extreme 
Puritans,  and  used  their  power  in  arresting  priests  and 
friars,  in  confiscating  monasteries,  desecrating  Churches 
and  outraging  in  every  possible  way  the  religious  feelings 
of  Catholics.  The  power  which  they  so  shamefully  abused 
was   taken  out  of  their   hands  by   the  appointment  of 
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Strafford,  as  Lord  Deputy,  in  1633.  His  first  Parliament 
met  in  Dublin  in  1634.  He  had  taken  care  that  it  should 
be  little  more  than  a  tribunal  to  ratify  and  register  his 
edicts.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  through  subsidies  to 
the  amount  of  ;^3oo,ooo  before  the  second  Session  came 
to  a  close.  He  contrived  to  avoid  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Graces  " — and,  having  got  all  that  he  required, 
he  summarily  dissolved  the  Parliament  in  April  1635. 
By  the  Plantation  of  Connacht  and  other  devices,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  royal  exchequer  replenished  for 
seven  years,  after  which  he  was  recalled,  impeached  before 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  finally  executed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Government  of  Ireland  by  Sir  William 
Parsons  and  Lord  Dillon  as  Lords  Justices. 

Dillon  was  soon  after  removed  to  make  way  for  Sir 
John  Borlase — an  extreme  bigot,  a  fit  colleague  for  Parsons — 
who  signalised  his  accession  to  office  by  proclaiming  publicly 
in  Dublin,  that  within  twelve  months  not  a  Catholic  should 
be  left  in  Ireland. 

The  English  Parliament,  in  open  revolt  against  the  King 
and  in  need  of  money,  in  February,  1641-2,  declared  the 
confiscation  of  land  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a 
half  million  acres,  which  they  undertook  to  allot  to  those 
who  subscribed  money  at  the  following  rates : — 

1,000  acres  in  Leinster  for  ;^6oo. 
1,000  acres  in  Connacht  for  ^390. 
1,000  acres  in  Munster  for  ;^45o. 
1,000  acres  in  Ulster  for  ;^20o. 

By  order  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London,  letters 
were  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs  throughout  England,  directing 
them  in  their  several  counties  to  promote  subscriptions  for 
lands  to  be  confiscated  in  Ireland.  An  Act  was  also  passed 
admitting  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  as  subscribers.  The 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  Parliament  to  subscribers, 
necessitated  confiscation  for  their  fulfilment,  and  frus- 
trated every  attempt  made  by  the  Irish  to  secure  peace  ; 
and  stimulated  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  Puritans  in 
goading  the  Irish  into  rebellion.  In  the  preamble  to 
General  Preston's  Commission,  dated  Kilkenny,  December 
14th,  1642,  reference  is  made  to  the  most  wicked  counsels, 
directions,  commands,  unparalleled    cruelties,  massacres, 
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breaches  of  public  faith  and  quarter,  burnings  and  destruc- 
tions carried  out  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of  the 
malignant  party  in  England,  and  exercised  on  every  party 
in  Ireland,  on  all  persons  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
honour,  degree,  or  quality,  with  intent  and  purpose  to 
destroy  and  extirpate  the  whole  Irish  nation/' 

The  trend  of  events  during  this  momentous  period  was 
being  closely  followed  by  Irish  exiles  on  the  battle-fields 
of  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  Colleges  of  Douay, 
Louvain  and  Salamanca — and  by  none  more  anxiously  than 
by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  his  kinsman  and  life-long  friend, 
Heber  MacMahon. 

Heber  MacMahon  was  the  son  of  Turlough  MacMahon, 
of  Monaghan,  chief  of  his  name — and  Eva  O'Neill.  He 
was  born  in  Farney  in  1600.  While  yet  very  young  he 
entered  the  Irish  College  in  the  quaint  old  town  of 
Douay,  where  he  completed  his  Arts  course.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  Irish  Pastoral  College  in  Louvain,  in  the  Summer 
of  1624,  Heber  MacMahon  was  one  of  the  first  students  to 
enter  it.  He  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  burse  founded 
for  the  Diocese  of  Clogher  by  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Eugene 
M^Mahon,  Archbishop  of  Dublin — and  formerly  Bishop  of 
Clogher — the  founder  of  the  College.  The  President  of  the 
College  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  on  the 
4th  March  following,  gives  the  names  and  ages  of  the  nine 
students  holding  the  three  burses  founded  by  Dr.  MacMahon, 
and  the  six  founded  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  at  his  re- 
quest. The  first  on  the  list  is  Emer  Mattheus,  25  years  of 
age." 

In  Louvain  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  lectures 
of  the  learned  Franciscan,  MacCaughwell,  who  was  reputed 
one  of  the  most  learned  Theologians  of  his  time.  Having 
completed  his  theological  course,  and  taken  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  Heber  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Convent  in  Louvain.  Not- 
withstanding the  inducement  which  the  daily  increasing 
power  and  influence  of  the  Irish  exiles  at  the  Belgian  Court 
held  out  to  him  to  remain  where  honours  and  dignities  were 
sure  to  be  lavished  upon  him,  he  lost  no  time  in  returning 
to  his  native  diocese. 

A  terrible  change  had  come  over  the  country  during  the 
days  of  his  studentship.    His  gallant  father  had  years  before 
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fought  his  last  fight  and  gone  to  his  reward ;  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  Farney,  from  which  he  and  his  gallant  followers 
had  so  long  excluded  reformers  and  undertakers,  were  now 
overrun  by  the  despoiler.    The  people  still  loyal  to  the  old 
faith  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  the  churches  had 
been  seized,  and  either  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  handed 
oyer  to  the  officials  of  the  new  religion.    When  they  met 
together  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the' Mass  it  was  in 
some  secluded  mountain  glen,  where  a  surprise  by  the  priest- 
hunter  and  his  myrmidons  could  be  obviated  by  the  vigil- 
ance of  sentries  on  the  neighbouring  hills.    The  faith  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Clogher  during  that  fearful  period 
furnishes  one  of  the  brightest  gems  to  Ireland's  martyr 
crown.    Let  one  striking  illustration  speak  for  many  that 
might  be  cited.    Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  Knt.,  received  on  the 
2!2nd  October  1613,  the  depositions  of  Shane  McPhelemy 
O'Donnell,  who  swore  that  in  the  preceding  May    he  was 
at  Mass  in  the  Glynn,  in  Maguire's  country,  between  the 
Counties    of   Fermanagh   and   Tyrone,    where  Tirlaugh 
MacCrodden,  a  friar  who  had  lately  come  from  beyond  the 
seas,  said  the  Mass,  and  was  preaching  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  ;  and  in  his  sermons  he  declared  that  he  was  sent 
from  the  Pope  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  never 
change  their  rehgion,  but  take  the  Pope  to  be  their  true 
head,  and  rather  go  into  rebellion  than  change  their  religion. 
.    .    .At  that  Mass  there  assembled  were  (as  he  thinketh) 
1,000  people  of  all  Fermanagh.    Neale  MacTurlagh,  upon 
these  speeches  uttered  by  the  friar,  spake  aloud,  saying  : 
'  God  be  thanked  we  heard  this  Mass.  God  be  thanked  such 
a  one  as  you  came  amongst  us  to  give  us  this  counsel ;  for 
our  part  we  will  rather  go  into  rebellion,  and  be  eaten  by 
dogs  and  cats  than  go  to  the  English  Service,'  etc.".  The 
deposition  goes  on  to  say  that  a  subscription  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  friars,  and  that  200  cows  were  sub- 
scribed [King  iii.,  pp.  1343-5]- 

Clearly  the  want  of  the  hour  was  a  strong-minded,  deter- 
mined ecclesiastic,  who  could  organise  the  people,  and 
utilise  the  strong  faith  and  clan  spirit  that  persecution  had 
developed  and  intensified  in  individuals.  Heber  MacMahon, 
the  son  of  a  thorough  Irish  chieftain — the  defender  of  God's 
Church  and  the  stern  avenger  of  every  wrong  inflicted  upon 
his  people,  came  from  Louvain  laden  with  academic  dis- 
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tinctions,  and  recommended  by  veteran  exiles,  whose  names 
were  household  words  in  Clogher ;  and  to  him  the  eyes  of 
old  and  young,  layman  and  cleric  turned  as  to  a  heaven-sent 
leader.  With  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  his  race  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  awaited 
him.  For  years  he  toiled  as  a  simple  priest,  sharing  the 
joys  and  the  sorrows  of  his  devoted  people;  ever  exhorting 
them  to  perseverance  in  the  service  of  God,  ever  beseeching 
God  to  strengthen  them  against  the  dangers  to  which  their 
faith  was  exposed.  Although  at  all  times  adverse  to  an 
appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  faith  and  fatherland,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  appeal  to  Ormonde  during  the  agitation 
which  heralded  the  Insurrection  of  1641,  Heber  was  care- 
ful to  foster  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  amongst  his  people. 

In  1633  he  was  appointed  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Clogher, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  accused  by  the  Government 
spies  of  plotting  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  for  a  French  in- 
vasion of  Ireland.  An  order  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  but 
he  managed  to  conceal  himself  until  the  storm  blew  by. 

On  the  17th  May,  1637,  Hugh  O'Reilly,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Thomas  of  Meath,  John  of  Raphoe,  Eugene  of 
Kilmore,  and  Bonaventure  of  Down  and  Connor,  writing  to 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  ex  loco  Synodi 
Frovincialis^'  suggested  that  the  See  of  Clogher  should  be 
united  to  Armagh.  On  the  24th  November,  same  year,  the 
Archbishop  wrote  his  agent  in  Rome,  apparently  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  regarding  the  recommendations  of  the  Synod. 
He  desired  him  to  inform  the  Cardinal  Protector,  whom, 
among  the  secular  clergy,  he  and  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and 
Kilmore  thought  worthy  of  promotion.  He  mentions  Emer 
MacMahon,  Vicar  ApostoHc  of  Clogher,  who  for  four  years 
had  administered  the  diocese  with  credit  to  himself.  Acting 
on  this  recommendation,  a  private  Congregation,  sitting  in 
the  Palace  of  Cardinal  Spada,  early  in  March,  1641,  selected 
five  names  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope  for  approval  for  the 
vacant  Sees  of  Ireland.  One  of  those  recommended  was 
Heber  MacMahon.  Emc7'um  Matthetm  ad  Ecclesiitm  Dunen. 
et  Co/inoren.  vac.  per  obiteiiin  bonae  memoriae  fvatris  Bonazfen- 
turae  Ma^emit,  etc,  projnovendum  esse.''  The  appointment  was 
ratified  February  loth,  1642. 

The  following  memorandum  from  the  Barbarini  MSS.  is 
interesting  :    The  City  of  Down  is  in  the  Province  of  Ulster 
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in  Ireland.  There  is  in  it  a  Cathedral  Church,  and  it  is 
suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  There  are  some 
Catholics  in  the  said  city,  but  because  the  province  is 
governed  by  heretics,  and  the  Sacraments  are  administered 
to  the  faithful  in  a  hidden  way,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Church 
are  occupied  by  the  same  heretics,  it  follows  that  its  state  is 
rather  to  be  deplored  than  related.  The  person  to  be  pro- 
moted was  born  in  lawful  wedlock  of  noble  parents  in  the 
territory  of  Farney,  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher.  He  is  a 
priest  about  40  years  of  age,  a  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology, 
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and  he  has  worthily  and  faithfully  exercised  for  some  years 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Clogher.  He  is  conspicuous  for 
integrity,  learning,  and  good  morals,  and  his  promotion,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  useful." 

The  lot  of  the  Bishop-Elect  was  certainly  cast  in  troubled 
times.  The  Lords  Justices,  the  active  agents  of  the  re- 
bellious Parliament,  had  goaded  the  Catholics  into  open 
rebellion.  The  statement  of  Sir  WiUiam  Parsons,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  viz.,  that  within  twelve  months 
there  would  not  be  a  Catholic  left  in  Ireland,  and  his  evident 
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determination  to  verify  it,  drove  them  to  desperation.  The 
time  for  insurrection  was  opportune.  The  example  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters  was  con- 
tagious. At  every  Court  in  Europe  there  were  Irish  exiles 
in  influential  positions,  able  and  willing  to  plead  their 
country's  cause.  The  most  valiant  and  trusted  generals  in 
Spain  and  France  were  Irishmen,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
summons  to  return  and  strike  a  blow  for  faith  and  father- 
land. Already  they  had  six  thousand  stands  of  arms  pur- 
chased and  stored  at  Antwerp,  ready  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Kerns  and  Gallowglasses  of  Ireland.  The  heads  of  the 
old  families  at  home  taking  counsel  together,  concluded 
that  the  only  alternative  to  extermination  was  armed  resist- 
ance. They  believed,  and  rightly  too,  that  even  though  it 
did  not  better  their  condition,  it  could  forge  no  more 
galling  chains  than  those  under  which  they  already  smarted. 
The  Anglo- Irish — the  Catholic  Lords  of  the  Pale — not  only 
held  aloof  from  the  movement  at  first,  but  actually  re- 
quested the  Government  to  supply  them  with  arm^  that 
they  might  assist  in  crushing  the  insurrection.  Their  ultra- 
loyalty  notwithstanding,  they  soon  discovered  that  as 
Catholics  they  were  doomed  to  extermination  with  the  old 
Irish,  on  whom  for  five  hundred  years  they  had  waged 
incessant  war.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  always 
strong  in  their  breasts,  drove  them  into  the  Confederate 
Camp,  where  they  were  received  in  honest  comradeship. 
For  the  first  time  in  Irish  history  the  CathoHcs  of  the  Pale 
and  their  co-religionists  of  the  Irish  race  were  apparently 
united.  The  union,  which  was  brought  about  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Rory  O'Moore  and  Heber  MacMahon,  took 
place  at  the  Hill  of  Crofty,  in  County  Meath,  in  December, 
1 64 1.  On  the  22nd  of  March  following,  the  Bishops  of 
Ulster,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Primate,  Dr.  O'Reilly, 
met  in  Synod  in  Kells  to  consider  the  legality  of  the  war. 
The  Bishop  of  Meath,  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  anti- 
Irish,  alone  absented  himself.  The  author  of  the  Aphorismi- 
cal  Discovery"  p.  278,  describes  him  as  ''a  man  ever  averse 
to  the  holy  war,  bearing  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  old  Irish ; 
disobedient  to  the  Nunzio,  he  caused  his  priests  to  run  the 
same  scene."  After  due  deliberation  on  the  evils  of  warfare, 
and  after  exhorting  all  to  have  recourse  to  God  by  fasting, 
penance,  prayer,  and  alms-deeds,  they  pronounced  the  war 
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a  pious  undertaking,  and  called  upon  their  flocks  to  join  the 
Confederates,  warning  them  at  the  same  time,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  carefully  avoid  every  action  dictated 
by  wantonness  or  private  revenge.  They  also  arranged  for 
a  National  Synod,  to  be  held  in  Kilkenny  in  the  following 
May. 

The  Synod  met  on  the  loth  May.  By  their  first  decree 
they  re-affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Primate  and  Northern 
Bishops.  They  then  deliberated  long  and  anxiously  on  the 
means  by  which  the  union  so  recently  effected  between  the 
great  sections  of  the  Catholic  party  should  be  maintained. 
With  a  view  to  securing  cordial  co-operation  in  every  possible 
phase  of  the  struggle  upon  which  they  were  entering,  an 
oath  of  association  was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  those  joining 
the  Catholic  Confederation  were  called  upon  to  subscribe. 
By  it  every  member  bound  himself  (i)  to  true  allegiance  to 
the  Sovereign ;  (2)  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland ;  (3)  to  obey  in  all  things  the  orders  to  be 
made  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Confederation. 
They  also  issued  a  Manifesto,  calling  upon  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  take  this  oath,  and  declaring  that  the  war,  which 
was  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion 
against  the  Puritans,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  King,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  just  and  rightful 
safeguards  and  liberties  of  the  people,  was  perfectly  just. 
They  directed  that  the  oath  of  association  should  be  ad- 
ministered solemnly  in  the  parish  churches ;  the  names  of 
persons  of  rank  and  quality  by  whom  the  oath  had  been 
taken  were  to  be  enrolled  on  parchment,  to  be  signed  by 
the  parish  priest,  and  sent  to  the  Bishop,  by  whom  it  was 
to  be  preserved. 

Signature  of  Heber  MacMahon. 

Heber  MacMahon  signed  the  decrees  of  this  Synod  as 
Emevus  Dunensis  et  Connorcnsis.''  [Heber,  Bishop  (Elect)  of 
Down  and  Connor.]    We  find  the  same  signature  to  the 
following  documents  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Council 
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of  the  Confederation  ;  Letter  to  Ormonde,  31st  July,  1642  ; 
Letter  to  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  28th  Nov.,  1642  ;  Letter  to 
Clanrickard,  do  ;  Appointment  of  Wadding  as  representative 
of  Confederation  at  Rome,  6th  December,  1642;  Letter  of 
Instructions  to  Luke  Wadding,  7th  December,  1642  ;  Fur- 
ther Instructions  to  Wadding,  8th  Dec,  1642  ;  Instructions 
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to  Colonel  Preston,  14th  December,  1642  ;  Letter  to  Urban 
VIIL,  23rd  July,  1643  ;  Declaration  of  the  I3ishops  assembled 
at  Waterford  regarding  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
17th  Dec,  1643;  and  the  Petition  of  the  vSupreme  Council, 
dated  June  14th,  1644,  praying  the  Pope  to  raise  Father 
Luke  Wadding  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 
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When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Kilkenny,  Oct. 
24th,  1642,  it  formed  the  most  representative  body  of 
Catholics  ever,  till  that  time,  brought  together  in  Ireland. 
It  contained  eleven  Bishops,  fourteen  lay  lords,  and  226 
commoners.  Its  first  duty  was  to  provide  for  the  just  and 
equitable  government  of  the  country.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  temporary  Constitution,  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  as  approved  by  the  Assembly,  reflects 
credit  on  their  justice,  prudence,  and  moderation.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of — ist.  County  Courts,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  publicly-elected  men,  for  the  administration 
of  justice  within  their  county.  2nd.  Four  Provincial  Coun- 
cils of  two  representatives  of  each  county,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  hear  appeals  from,  and  revise,  if  necessary,  the 
decisions  of  the  County  Courts.  3rd.  A  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Nation,  consisting  of  six  representatives  of  each 
Province,  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  holding 
office  at  their  pleasure.  Its  duties  were  to  adjudicate  in 
capital  cases,  and  direct  all  military  operations.  To  this 
Council  was  entrusted  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
all  generals  and  other  military  commanders  were  obliged  to 
render  it  implicit  obedience. 

The  Ulster  representatives  on  the  Supreme  Council 
were  the  Primate,  Dr.  MacMahon,  Philip  M'Hugh  O'Reilly, 
Coll.  M'Brien  MacMahon,  Ever  MacGuiness,  and  Tirlaugh 
O'Neal. 

The  Supreme  Council  on  the  9th  December  sent  to  the 
Cardinal  Protector  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — Most  Rev.  Lord— It  pleased  the  Most  Holy 
Father,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to  promote  the  Lord  Emer 
Mattheus,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Clogher,  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Down  and  Connor,  and  now  indeed  many  reasons  induce 
us  to  supplicate  that  the  same  Lord  Emer  be  translated 
from  Down  and  Connor  to  the  Diocese  of  Clogher.  In  the 
first  place,  said  Emer,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
General  Assembly,  is  a  member  particularly  useful  for 
occasions  and  councils,  but  we  cannot  make  use  of  his  duties 
and  services  while  he  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor, 
because  it  is  situated  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  is 
totally  laid  waste  by  the  English  and  Scots,  so  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Bishop  is  as  if  he  were  titular  among  the 
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infidels.  In  the  next  place,  aforesaid  Emer  is  a  native  of 
the  Diocese  of  Clogher,  and  acted  in  it  as  Vicar-General 
by  Apostolic  Authority  for  fifteen  years  with  singular  credit 
to  himself,  on  which  account  he  is  entirely  pleasing  to  and 
beloved  by  the  nobility  and  people  of  that  diocese.  The 
Dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor  as  well  as  Clogher  belong 
to  the  Province  of  Armagh,  and  the  said  Elect  of  Down  and 
Connor  has  not  yet  been  consecrated.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  we  most  earnestly  beseech  your  Eminence  to  add 
to  your  other  benefits  and  favours  to  us  the  translation  of 
the  said  Emer  to  the  Diocese  of  Clogher. 

Mountgarret,  "  Gormanstown, 

Maurice  de  Rupe  and  John,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 

Fermoy,  Etc.,  etc. 
Hugh,  Armagh, 


Kilkenny,  Dec.  9th,  1642." 
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On  the  preceding  day  the  Council  sent  to  Father  Luke 
Wadding,  their  Procurator  at  Rome,  twelve  heads  of  in- 
structions for  his  guidance  as  their  agent,  and  ended  up 
with  a  request  that  he  would  petition  the  Holy  Father,  in 
their  name,  for  the  transfer  of  Heber  MacMahon  to  Clogher. 
In  a  note  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  on 
the  2nd  June,  1643,  it  is  recorded  that  in  consequence  of 
the  request  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  Ireland,  the  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  be  translated  to  the  See  of  Clogher,  in 
order  that  he  might  more  conveniently  assist  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly.  Their  Eminences  decreed 
that  if  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  the  translation 
should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  Holy  Father,  the  most  sympathetic  of  Ireland's 
friends,  was  readily  given,  and  Heber  MacMahon  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Clogher  in  Kilkenny  in  1643.  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill's  secretary  writes  :  In  this  verie  assemblie  (1643) 
Everus  MacMahon  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
having  the  fiat  of  Dune  and  Conor  these  two  years  past, 
though  not  consecrated  until  now,  ceding  the  former  two 
united  for  this  only  of  Clogher." 

One  Henry  M^Cartan,  who  had  been  a  quartermaster  of 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill  in  Flanders,  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
was  examined  before  Chief  Justice  Lowther,  Feb.  12th,  1642, 
and  testified,  inter  alia,  that  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  was  kept 
well  informed  of  ail  occurrences  in  Ireland,  and  that  he 
had  directed  the  sending  of  Ever  MacMahon,  titular  Bishop 
of  Dune  into  France,  unto  Rome,  and  the  Emperor,  to 
solicit  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  religion  of  Ireland." 

More  than  a  year  before  Heber  MacMahon  received  his 
appointment  to  Clogher  he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  Clogher  troops,  many  of  them  veterans 
that  his  father  had  often  led  to  victory,  to  receive  his  old 
friend,  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  to 
tender  him  not  only  a  strong  reinforcement,  but  the  assist- 
ance of  his  own  sword  should  the  destinies  of  the  country 
demand  it.  Great  ecclesiastics,  even  Popes,  had  braved 
death  on  the  battlefield,  and  why  should  not  he  ?  We  may 
wonder  at  his  proposal,  because  we  cannot  translate  our- 
selves back  to  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  Rome 
approved  of  it,  and  when  the  Papal  Nunzio  was  coming  to 
Ireland  he  was  instructed  to  make  a  confidant  of  Heber, 
Bishop  of  Clogher. 
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With  O'Neill  came,  five  hundred  officers  and  men 
begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  battles,  who  had  been  trained 
under  the  greatest  military  experts  of  the  age,  and  who  had 
taken  part  in  almost  every  Continental  battle  of  note  during 
the  preceding  two  decades.  The  name  of  O'Neill  was  a 
talisman  in  Ulster.  Thousands  flocked  to  his  standard, 
grateful  to  God  who  had  sent  them  such  a  leader,  and  eager 
for  the  drill  and  discipline  that  was  to  mould  them  into  fit 
instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Justice,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  murdered  sires,  their  plundered  homes,  their 
outlawed  soggarths,  and  desecrated  temples. 

Pending  the  assembly  of  the  General  Council  in  October, 
1642,  O'Neill  busied  himself  in  the  training  and  organisation 
of  his  army. 

The  English  forces  in  Ireland  at  the  time  were  disposed 
as  follows  : — 

Ulster,      ...  20,000  foot,  1,000  horse  and  dragoons 
Connaught,     3,000    „   3,000     „  „ 
Munster,  ...    4,600    ,,      600     ,,  „ 

Leinster,  ...  11,800    ,,    1,500     ,,  ,, 


39,400  6,100 

The  Lords  Justices  in  a  letter  to  the  Parliament  com- 
plained of  want  of  money  to  pay  and  feed  their  troops  while 
the  merchants  of  the  principal  ports  generously  supplied  the 
Irish  with  provisions. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  the 
appointment  of  Generals  to  take  command  of  the  Confederate 
armies  in  the  provinces.  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  had  already 
been  unanimously  elected  by  the  Ulster  chieftains  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Northern  Army,  and  in  that  position 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Council.  To  Generals 
Preston,  Barry,  and  Burke  was  assigned  the  command  of 
the  armies  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connacht. 

Our  chief  interest  is  in  the  army  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
whose  constant  companion  and  faithful  lieutenant  Heber 
MacMahon  was.  While  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  for  and 
against  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  other  provinces, 
O'Neill,  after  meeting  with  a  reverse  at  Clones  in  June, 
1643,  joined  his  forces  with  Sir  James  Dillon's,  and  reduced 
Meath  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Confederate  allegiance. 
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Meantime  Ormonde,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  opened  up 
with  the  Supreme  Council  those  perfidious  negotiations 
which  eventuated  in  distrust  and  discord  amongst  its  mem- 
bers. On  the  15th  September,  1643,  an  armistice  for  one 
year  was  concluded.  The  Council  voted  the  King  for  the 
purpose  of  his  war  with  his  British  subjects  ^"30,000,  2,000 
muskets,  and  24,ooolbs  of  powder.  The  impartial  student 
of  history  will  see  here  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Pales- 
men,  who  joined  the  Confederation  as  a  last  resource,  and 
whose  childish  loyalty  to  the  pledge-breaking  King  always 
took  precedence  to  their  devotion  to  religion  and  country. 
Many  of  the  old  Irish  began  "  to  that  the  lords  and 

^entvy  of  the  Pale  had  ever  been  t7  listed  in  so  holy  a  league.'^ 
They  unreservedly  condemned  the  treaty,  and  hence  arose 
a  division  in  the  Confederation  that  eventually  proved  its 
undoing.  On  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  it  was  renewed 
till  December,  1644.  King,  anxious  to  secure  the 

service  of  the  Irish  troops  against  the  Covenanters,  em- 
powered Ormonde  to  make  peace  with  the  Confederation 
on  any  terms.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  through 
the  summer  of  1645,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  and  a  few  other 
leading  spirits  in  the  Supreme  Council  insisting  upon  the 
cession  of  all  the  demands  of  the  Confederation.  At  length, 
in  June,  1645,  the  King,  crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Naseby, 
and  growing  impatient  of  delays,  sent  Glamorgan  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Irish.  He  promised  them,  in  return 
for  10,000  men,  free  and  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  Glamorgan 
pledged  the  King's  word  for  the  ratification  of  the  terms  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  28th  August  the  Council  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  their  union  and  oath  of  asso- 
ciation should  remain  firm  and  inviolable  and  in  full  strength 
in  all  points,  and  to  all  purposes,  until  the  articles  of  the  in- 
tended peace  should  be  ratified  by  Parliament.  The  patriot 
party  in  the  Council  also  carried  another  important  point,  viz., 
that  the  agreement  should  not  take  effect  till  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Papal  Nunzio,  then  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

On  the  22nd  October,  1645,  John  Baptist  Rinuccini, 
Archbishop  of  Fermo — the  Papal  Envoy  to  the  Catholic 
Confederation,  arrived  in  Ireland.  He  brought  with  him 
2,000  muskets,  2,000  cartouch  boxes,  4,000  swords,  2,000 
pikes,  4,000  brace  of  pistols,  20,000  lbs.  of  powder,  and 
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36,000  dollars  in  Spanish  gold.  On  the  13th  November 
following  he  was  received  in  State  outside  the  Gates  of 
Kilkenny,  and  mounting  a  magnificently  caparisoned  charger 
that  awaited  him,  rode  through  the  city  mid  the  plaudits  of  a 
wildly  enthusiastic  multitude  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
Te  Deum  was  sung.    His  reception  by  Mountgarrett,  Pre- 
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sident  of  the  Council,  was  cold  and  formal ;  but  Heber 
MacMahon,  to  whom  he  was  specially  commended  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  who  was  supported  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin  and  Cashel,  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome — and  in  a 
brilliant  speech,  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  Confederation. 
He  had  not  been  many  days  in  Kilkenny  when  Glamorgan 
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presented  himself  and  explained  the  commission  he  had  from 
the  king  to  treat  with  the  Confederates.  The  Nunzio, 
trained  in  the  school  of  diplomacy,  and  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  king's  former  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  placed  no  faith  in  the  promises  of 
Glamorgan  and  but  little  in  the  loyalty  and  trustworthiness 
of  that  section  of  the  Council  that  was  so  eager  to  close  with 
his  terms.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  justify  his  wisdom. 
On  the  2ist  October  Malachy  O'Queely,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Sligo,  on  promise  of 
quarter,  and  afterwards  brutally  murdered  by  the  Puritans. 
In  his  baggage  was  found  a  copy  of  the  terms  which  the 
king  empowered  Glamorgan  to  make  with  the  Confederates. 
It  was  sent  to  England,  printed  and  published  by  the  Par- 
liament. Charles,  true  to  his  traditions,  repudiated  it. 
Then  followed  a  despicable  farce,  in  which  Ormonde, 
Glamorgan,  and  their  friends  in  the  Confederate  ranks  each 
played  his  part. 

These  events  served  to  deepen  and  widen  the  growing 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  Nunzio  for  Owen  O'Neill  and 
Heber  MacMahon.  Henceforth  he  placed  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  these  intrepid  Northern  comrades  in  arms.  To  this 
trio  is  due  the  successes  henceforth  achieved  by  the  Con- 
federate arms,  and  had  not  their  policy  been  impeded  by 
petty  jealousies,  there  appears  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  crowned  with  ultimate  success. 

While  the  Confederates  were  wasting  time  in  useless 
negotiations  with  the  king,  and  in  petty  squabbles  among 
themselves,  the  Puritan  generals,  Munroe,  Coote,  and 
Inchiquin  were  meditating  a  junction  of  their  forces  with 
the  avowed  object  of  sweeping  every  Catholic  out  of 
Ireland — Munroe  had  set  out  from  Carrickfergus  on  his  way 
to  Leinster  when  he  was  intercepted  at  Benburb  by  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill.  They  met  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  June, 
1646.  The  details  of  that  day's  work  are  familiar  to  every 
student  of  our  history.  It  is  a  day  which  atones  in  some 
measure  for  all  the  bickerings  and  blunders  of  the  Con- 
federates— a  day  upon  which  Owen  O'Neill's  imperishable 
fame  may  rest.  Munroe's  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  he  him- 
self escaped  by  a  mere  accident.  O'Neill  carried  off  the 
field  their  standards,  arms,  and  munitions. 

The  Ormondist  faction  in  the  Council  still  coquetted 
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with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Nunzio  despairing  of  con- 
vincing them  of  the  folly  of  their  proceedings,  proclaimed  in 
Waterford,  August  12th,  1646,  that  he  and  his  party  would 
accept  no  terms  of  peace  which  did  not  secure  them  the 
concessions  provided  for  in  the  Oath  of  Association.  He 
also  wrote  to  O  Neill  advising  him  to  march  on  Kilkenny 
with  his  victorious  army,  and  negotiate  with  the  Council. 
Ormonde  who  had  been  in  Kilkenny,  secretly  conspiring 
with  his  allies  on  the  Council,  fled  at  O'Neill's  approach. 
O'Neill,  accompanied  by  the  Nunzio  who  had  joined  him  on 
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the  way,  marched  into  Kilkenny,  arrested  the  recalcitrant 
members  of  the  Council,  and  insisted  upon  the  election  of 
a  new  Council.  The  Nunzio  was  elected  President  of  the 
New  Council,  and  Heber  MacMahon  was  one  of  its  most 
active  members.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  seizure 
of  Dublin,  and  their  plans  were  successfully  laid,  but  again 
jealousy  among  the  generals  and  treachery  on  the  part  of 
their  allies  rendered  them  abortive.  When  the  Council  met 
on  January  loth,  the  prospects  of  the  Confederation  were 
drear  and  hopeless.    The  hostility  of  the  opposing  factions 
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had  grown  more  bitter  :  accusations  and  counter  accusations 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  prudence,  tact,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Nunzio  obviated  an  open  and  irreparable 
rupture.  Ormonde,  who  had  again  and  again  sold  his  allies, 
now  sold  his  king,  and  for  a  consideration  of  ;^5,ooo  gave 
Dublin  over  to  the  Parliamentary  troops,  ('olonel  Michael 
Jones,  who  became  its  Governor,  and  forthwith  ordered  all 
Papists  to  quit  the  city  and  declared  it  death  for  any  of  them 
to  sleep  within  its  walls,  or  within  two  miles  of  them,  was 
the  brother  of  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  who  afterwards  became  Scouter-master-general  of 
Cromwell's  army.  Muskerry  in  the  South  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  army  to  Taaffe,  a  creature  of 
Ormonde's  who  apparently  played  into  Lthe  hands  of  the 
iniquitous  Inchiquin.  Preston,  jealous  of  the  reputation  and 
popularity  of  O'Neill,  persisted  in  making  an  attempt  to 
recover  Dublin  and  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat.  Disaster 
followed  disaster.  The  Ormondists  getting  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Council  purposely  broke  up  O'Neill's  army  and  circu- 
lated a  report  that  he  aspired  to  the  Crown  of  Ireland. 
Father  Luke  Wadding  sent  from  Rome  to  Owen  Roe  the 
great  two-handed  sword  of  Hugh  O'Neill.  Rinuccini  in 
presenting  it  announced  that  this  heirloom  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Papal  Benediction  for  Don  Eugenic,"  an 
announcement  that  so  irritated  Preston  and  his  adherents 
that  they  gave  out  that  His  Holiness's  next  gift  to  Eugenio 
would  be  a  crown." 

Then  followed  the  negotiations  with  Inchiquin  in  April, 
1649,  which  were  strenuously  but  vainly  opposed  by  the 
Nunzio,  the  Bishops,  and  the  old  Irish.  The  peace  was 
signed  January  17th,  1649,  and  the  Nunzio  and  Heber  Mac- 
Mahon,  escaping  over  the  city  wall,  hastened  to  O'Neill's 
camp  at  Maryborough.  As  a  last  resource  he  fulmi- 
nated his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  who  had  brought  about  the  peace 
with  Inchiquin,  and  all  those  w^ho  aided  or  abetted  them. 
He  also  placed  Kilkenny  and  every  other  city  and  town  that 
observed  the  peace,  under  interdict.  The  controversy  which 
this  action  of  the  Nunzio  gave  rise  to  does  not  concern  us. 

The  Confederation  as  a  formidable  force  in  the  country 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  intrepid  Prince  Bishop  of 
Fermo,  the  disinterested  champion  of  Irish  independence 
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and  religious  liberty,  was  disheartened  and  quitted  the 
country.  The  army,  for  the  most  part  was  broken  up  into 
mercenary  detachments  under  Preston,  Mountgarret, 
Taffe,  etc,  in  the  service  of  Ormonde.  Owen  Roe  O'Neill 
and  his  little  force  of  5,000  foot  and  300  horse,  held  out  in 
hopes  that  the  God  of  battles  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  Ormonde  anxious 
to  gain  him  over  to  his  side  sent  two  Commissoners  in 
March,  1649,  to  treat  with  him.  His  first  demand  was  that 
six  Ulster  counties  lately  confiscated,  should  be  restored  to 
the  Irish.  The  negotiations  ended  there.  In  the  following 
May  Coote  sent  Commissioners  to  treat  with  representatives 
of  O'Neill  at  Newtown,  near  Manorhamilton.  The  terms 
demanded  by  O'Neill  and  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners 
were  :  (i)  Liberty  of  conscience  for  O'Neill  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers. (2)  An  act  of  oblivion  of  all  done  since  1641.  (3) 
Restoration  of  all  the  confiscated  lands  in  Ulster  to  the 
original  owners.  (4)  The  possession  of  a  port  in  Ulster. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  O'Neill  should  be  supplied  with 
30  barrels  of  powder,  300  beeves,  and  ;^40o  in  money. 
Coote  refused  to  abide  by  these  terms,  and  apparently 
O'Neill  was  not  sorry  for  he  wrote  Rinuccini  on  the  1 8th 
May  ''We  are  almost  reduced  to  despair.  On  the  one  hand 
Ormonde  entreats  us  to  join  him ;  on  the  other  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  seek  our  friendship.  God  knows  we  hate 
and  detest  both  alike."  He  concludes  his  letter  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  captivity  of  the  '*  illustrious  Bishop  of  Clogher 
who  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill, 
but  who  had  fortunately  escaped."  Heber  himself  writing 
to  the  ex-Nunzio  nearly  twelve  months  later  in  a  letter 
which  is  a  valuable  authority  on  the  history  of  that  period, 
refers  to  that  captivity,  saying  that  he  was  a  prisoner  at  the 
time  of  the  Nunzio's  departure,  and  remained  so  for  nine 
weeks  longer  ;  that  he  then  managed  to  get  through  a  win- 
dow of  his  prison,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  by  the 
connivance  of  some  friendly  soldiers  escaped. 

Colonel  Monk,  hard  pressed  in  Dundalk,  and  trembling 
at  the  approach  of  Inchiquin,  gladly  agreed  to  the  terms 
which  Coote  had  declined,  in  order  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  O'Neill  and  his  army.  O'Neill  proceeded  to  Glasdroman, 
about  seven  miles  from  Dundalk,  in  order  to  obtain  ammu- 
nition.   From  that  place  he  sent  1,200  foot  and  200  horse, 
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under  the  command  of  his  trusted  friend  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  O'Farrell,  to  bring  the  necessary  supplies.  Inchiquin, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment to  intercept  the  convoy.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  walked  into  the  trap  laid  for  it.  O'Farrell  and  about 
30  horse  escaped  ;  the  infantry  with  the  exception  of  40  or 
50  were  cut  to  pieces. 

O'Neill  fell  back  on  Clones.  There  a  message  reached 
him  from  Coote,  proposing  to  agree  to  his  former  terms,  on 
condition  of  his  marching  at  once  to  the  relief  of  Derry, 
then  besieged  hy  the  Scots  under  Montgomery,  whom 
O'Neill  had  taken  prisoner  at  Benburb  and  refused  to 
release  at  the  command  of  Charles  I.,  because  ^'  he  was 
a  notorious  rebel."  O'Neill  set  out  at  once  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  little  army.  The  Scots  hearing  of  his  approach 
retired  in  haste  from  Derry,  and  O'Neill  encamped  outside 
the  city.  Coote  came  to  return  him  thanks,  and  enter- 
tained himself  and  his  officers,  for  which  he  was  severely 
censured  by  the  EngHsh  Parliament  in  the  following  August. 

About  this  time  Heber  MacMahon  brought  about  a 
treaty  between  O'Neill  and  Ormonde,  who,  as  Carte  tells  us, 
had  a  very  high  and  advantageous  opinion  of  the  Northern 
general,  as  well  of  his  honour,  constancy,  and  good  sense, 
as  of  his  military  skill."  The  king,  too,  urged  Ormonde, 
by  all  fair  invitations  to  draw  General  O'Neill  and  his  party 
to  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign."  The  terms  were 
similar  to  those  that  O'Neill  had  insisted  upon  before :  the 
terms  of  the  Oath  of  Association.  In  addition  he  undertook 
the  command  of  3,000  foot  and  800  horse  under  the  directions 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  agreed  to  join  Ormonde  at 
Carrickmacross  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  at  once 
sent  3,000  men  under  Lieutenant-General  O'Farrell  and 
MacMahon  to  Ormonde's  assistance.  He  was  himself  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  them  by  a  serious  malady  which 
overtook  him  at  Derry — a  sort  of  lingering  paralysis  which 
was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  some  insidious  poison 
administered  to  him  by  Coote.  During  the  early  stages  of 
his  illness  his  own  physician,  O'Sheil,  the  Eagle  of  Medi- 
cine," was  absent  and  the  doctors  in  attendance  treated  him 
for  gout.  By  slow  and  painful  stages  he  was  brought  from 
Derry,  through  Tyrone  and  Monaghan  to  Ballyhaise  in 
Cavan,  and  thence  to  Cloughouter,  the  residence  of  his 
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brother-in-law,  Philip  O'Reilly.  Here  he  died  on  the  6th 
November,  1649.  The  closing  words  of  the  Lament"  of 
his  faithful  secretary  are  an  echo  of  the  sentiments  that 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  Northern  Irish  when  their  loss 
became  known.  What  will  the  poor  Northern  people  do 
now  ?  Your  father,  your  general,  your  ruler,  your  steerer 
is  now  wanting." 

Soft  as  a  woman's  was  your  voice,  O'Neill !  bright  was  your  eye  ! 

Oh  !  why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen  ?    Why  did  you  die  ? 
Your  troubles  are  all  over,  you're  at  rest  with  God  on  high  ! 

But  we're  slaves  and  we're  orphans,  Owen  !    Why  did  you  die  ?" 

A  meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Clon- 
macnoise  on  the  4th  December,  1649.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  writing  to  Rinuccini  soon  after  gives  Heber 
MacMahon  credit  for  having  been  instrumental  in  allaying 
the  old  jealousies,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  among  the 
bishops  on  that  occasion.  So  far  were  they  influenced  by  his 
earnest  pleading,  that  they  determined  to  send  the  Bishop 
of  Down  to  Rome,  to  apologise  to  the  Nunzio  on  behalf  of 
the  Bishops  of  Ireland  for  the  treatment  he  had  received. 
Having  arranged  their  own  differences,  they  passed  a  number 
of  Synodal  Decrees,  which  show  a  prudent  zeal  for  the  peace 
and  well  being  of  the  country.  They  appealed  to  the  pastors 
to  proclaim  and  secure  among  the  people  public  prayers, 
fasting,  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  pious  works 
to  avert  the  anger  of  God  from  the  nation,  and  to  implore 
Him  to  render  them  capable  of  their  enemies.  They  exhorted 
pastors  to  preach  peace  and  concord  among  the  people ;  and 
they  declared  excommunicated  all  Idle  Boys  (robbers  and 
freebooters),  and  all  those  who  aided  or  abetted  them,  by 
harbouring  them,  giving  them  food,  or  purchasing  cattle  or 
other  spoils  from  them.  All  ecclesiastics  ministering  unto 
them  or  burying  them  in  consecrated  ground  were  to  be 
suspended  ab  officio  et  Bencjicio  by  their  superiors  juxta 
gravitatem  delccii. 

On  the  8th  March,  1650,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Ulster,  mourning  the  death  of  their  general,  feeling  now  his 
want,  and  not  to  be  as  a  flock  without  a  pastor,  their 
dispersed  soldiers  and  commanders  flocking  home  by  de- 
grees assembled  at  Belturbet  to  elect  a  general  in  his 
place.    In  the  agreement  with  Ormonde,  it  was  provided, 
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that  if  0*Neill,  for  any  reason,  relinquished  the  command, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ulster  should  have  power  to  elect 
a  successor,  whose  command  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Among  the  candidates  for  the  arduous 
and  responsible  position  were  Sir  PheHm  O'Neill,  Lieutenant- 
Gen.  O'Farrel,  The  Marquis  of  Antrim,  and  Henry  O'Neill, 
and  each  one  thought  himself  worthy  of  the  place !  Each 
had  many  good  qualities  to  recommend  him,  but  no  one  of 
them,  seemed  likely,  if  elected,  to  secure  the  loyal  support  of 
the  adherents  of  all  his  competitors.  As  a  safeguard  against 
jealousy,  which  had  already  proved  the  bane  of  the  Confed- 
erates, the  assembly  unanimously  elected  Heber  MacMahon. 
The  selection  seems  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  province.  Colonel  Richard  O'Brien,  writing  on  the 
2 1  St  June,  1650,  says — "  He  was  elected  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  whole  province."  Patrick  Lynch,  Warden 
of  Galway,  writing  to  Rome,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  hope  of 
the  province."  Dr.  Maguiness,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  nephew  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  in  a  letter  bear- 
ing date  May  24th,  1650,  speaks  of  him  as  having  been 
"  elected  to  the  command  of  the  army  by  the  vote  of  the 
whole  province."  The  appointment  was  sanctioned  by 
Ormonde,  who  issued  a  commission  on  the  ist  April,  1650, 
nominating  and  appointing  his  trusty  and  well  beloved 
Bishop,  Heber  MacMahon,  General  of  all  his  Majesty's 
forces  of  horse  and  foot  in  the  province  of  Ulster,"  and 
confirming  O'Farrel  as  Lieutenant-General. 

From  MacMahon's  letter  to  Rinuccini,  14th  May,  1650, 
it  is  evident  that  he  entered  upon  his  responsible  position 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only  as  a  means  of  averting 
many  evils  then  threatening.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if 
the  Nunzio  approved  of  his  acceptance  of  the  leadership  ; 
he  begged  him  to  explain  the  whole  state  of  the  case  to  the 
Holy  Father,  and  transmit  his  decision  (and  certain  faculties 
for  which  he  asked)  as  soon  as  possible.  He  concluded 
with  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  arms  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  expressing  a  hope  that  his  army,  if  well  supplied, 
would  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  purge  Ulster  of  its  enemies, 
and  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  other  provinces. 

With  all  the  energy  and  zeal  of  his  ardent  temperament 
he  threw  himself  into  the  work  cut  out  for  him.  The  army 
at  the  time  numbered  5,000  foot  and  600  horse  :  and  recruit^ 
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were  daily  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  General's  want  of 
military  training  and  experience  was  amply  compensated  for 
by  loyal  co-operation  of  his  subalterns,  under  whose  training 
the  entire  army  was  soon  disciplined  and  got  ready  for 
active  service.  Ormonde  promised  to  give  him  every  pos- 
sible assistance.  If  he  would  bring  his  army  towards 
Tyrconnell,  he  would  send  a  considerable  army  both  of  horse 
and  foot,  with  ordinances  and  other  engines,  fit  for  the 
winning  of  a  town  or  fort." 

The  army  marched  from  Monaghan  to  Charlemount, 
where  MacMahon  issued  a  manifesto,  inviting  the  Scots, 
then  serving  under  Coote  and  Venables,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Irish,  and  enrol  themselves  under  the  royal 
standard.    Few,  if  any,  were  influenced  by  it. 

MacMahon's  first  concern  was  to  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  forces  of  Coote  and  Venables,  neither  of  which 
would  have  been  a  match  for  the  forces  under  his  command. 
He  was,  however,  handicapped  in  his  movements  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  line  of  communication  through  Bally- 
shannon  open,  for  the  reinforcements  promised  him  by 
Ormonde.  With  this  object  in  view  he  crossed  the  Foyle 
near  Liff"ord,  thereby  offering  Coote  and  Venables  the  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  their  forces  which  they  had  been  anxiously 
awaiting,  and  of  which  they  took  immediate  advantage. 

He  secured  a  number  of  successes  in  storming  and 
capturing  forts  and  strongholds  along  his  line  of  march  held 
by  the  Parliamentarians.  These  are  the  military  achieve- 
ments referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Vernon, 
May  26th,  1650,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  June  6th, 
1650.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Lynch,  Gahvay,  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  June  14th,  1650,  says,  our 
only  hope  under  God,  is  in  the  Ulster  army,  under  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  has  lately  made  a  progress  through 
his  province  as  far  as  Derry — the  enemy  flying  before  him." 
The  Bishop  of  Galway  writing  about  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  "  the  Bishop-General  would  have  Ulster 
purged  of  the  enemy  before  winter.'*  These  victories  w^ere, 
no  doubt,  gratifying  to  the  hearts  of  the  Bishop  and  his  staff, 
but  they  were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  and  while  they 
were  being  secured  their  enemies  were  putting  in  practice 
the  lessons  in  astute  generalship  which  they  had  learned 
from  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  and  were  entrenching  their  united 
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forces  in  a  strong  and  advantageous  position  at  Scariff  Hollis, 
near  Letterkenny.  Their  united  forces  far  outnumbered 
the  Bishop's  army  even  at  its  full  strength,  and  now  it  was 
greatly  weakened,  detachments  having  been  sent  to  reduce 
Castledoe,  and  to  secure  provisions.  The  Warden  of 
Galway,  in  his  letter  to  Rome,  August  14th,  1650,  says  the 
great  part  of  MacMahon's  army  was  absent." 

A  Council  of  War  was  held.  The  experienced  soldiers 
like  O'Farrell,  Sir  Phelim  and  Henry  O'Neill,  etc.,  trained 
in  the  school  of  Owen  Roe — who  never  fought  at  a  dis- 
advantage— who  never  needlessly  exposed  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  and  who  never  left  anything  to  chance,  pointed  out 
calmly  and  temperately  the  many  reasons  why  they  should 
not  risk  a  battle,  and  advised  delay.  The  ground  they  con- 
tended was  most  unfavourable  to  them  ;  their  ranks  were 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  many  of  their  trusted  comrades ; 
a  few  days  delay  could  do  no  harm,  and  would  be  certain  to 
reduce  their  enemies  to  straits  as  their  supply  of  provisions 
was  already  beginning  to  fail. 

The  Bishop,  with  the  impetuous  bravery  of  his  race,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  that  army  that  had  never  suffered  defeat, 
grew  impatient  for  action.  With  unaccountable  fatuity  he 
persisted  in  giving  the  enemy  battle  ;"  and  unfortunately  for 
his  memory,  he  announced  his  determination  in  language 
calculated  to  send  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  of  his  officers 
into  action  with  embittered  feelings,  and  reckless  of  the 
consequence.  The  battle  began  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
June,  with  a  headlong  charge  of  the  Ulster  infantry,  that 
thoroughly  disorganised  the  enemy,  but  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  Irish  cavalry  could  not  come  up  to  their 
support,  and  a  spirited  charge  of  Coote's  cavalry  drove 
them  back  with  considerable  loss,  while  the  enemy  re-formed. 
Again  and  again  they  charged  and  were  repulsed.  Finally, 
about  midday,  Coote  seeing  the  fortunes  of  war  favouring 
him,  commanded  a  general  charge  on  front  and  flank,  before 
which  the  Ulster  army  gave  way.  When  evening  fell  they 
were  hopelessly  defeated  and  over  3,000  of  them  numbered 
with  the  slain. 

The  Bishop  escaped  from  the  field,  accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  horse,  ''going  night  and  day  for  twentj^-four 
hours  without  food,  drink,  or  rest."  At  Kilskerry  (beside 
Bundoran  Junction  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway)  he  was 
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intercepted  by  a  party  of  cavalry  sent  out  by  Major  King 
the  Governor  of  Enniskillen.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  th^e 
Bishop  and  his  party  defending  themselves  gallantly  agkinst 
considerable  odds,  until,  severely  wounded,  he  gave  up  lis 
swovd,  on  promtse  of  quarter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Enniskillen. 

The  fate  of  MacMahon's  officers  on  that  disastrous  day 
IS  easily  recorded.     O'Farrell,  who  accompanied  him  to 

S^r^'i^'T'f  ^'^y-     O'Sheill  fell  early  in 

me  day.  His  body  was  found  among  the  slain,  "covered 
with  wounds."  Colonel  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Derry,  was  offered  life  and  liberty  by 
Whir.!!  P'?-T^  of  procuring  him  one  hundred  beeves. 
When  the  articles  of  this  agreement  were  being  drawn  up 
in  Coote  s  tent,  a  sergeant  announced  that  he  had  brou-ht 
in,  as  prisoner,  Hugh  O'Neill,  the  son  of  Owen  Roe.  Coote 
reprimanded  him  for  not  having  brought  his  head.  Phelim 
fuhtf      H  If  kinsman,  urging  that  he  was  a  Spanish 

rnni.  '  A  to  Ireland  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but 

SeL  thatif  "hP"'T'  and  threatened 

Phelim,  that  if  "he  continued  to  prate  he  would  be  served 

r^thth?""^   "I^""fu'-  '^^^'^^  that  "he  would 

^Uain  as  Z  ^"^^  a  monstrous 

villain  as  he  was,'  whereupon  "  Coote  ordered  him  to  be 
earned  out  and  knocked  on  the  head  with  tent-poles."  While 

Hm^^rfd        \T-^  "      compassion  to 

him,  and  to  put  him  out  of  pain,  drew  his  sword  and  run 
him  through  the  heart."  His  head,  together  witS  yo^Sg 
Hugh  Roe  s,  was  spiked  on  the  gates  of  Derry.  All  the 
other  officers  arrested  were  executed.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill 
rZh  'ff  battle  but  was  afterwards  arrested  n 
in°SL;Sua^^^^  J^^^^^  --ted 

bvSwK-'''^^''i°°'T^''''"^t"'^  ^^^th  kind  consideration 
by  Major  King,  who  admired  his  Christian  fortitude  under 

fhinl  •       Pu'°-''"^        "^^'^i^^l  ^id,  and  did  every- 

ixiu:3L  iidve  Deen  severe,  since  we  find  Ki 

affSjS^hi  '  '"'''^  ^"^'^  to^take^  pa^t  in  the 

aHairs  of  his  country  as  an  additional  reason  why  Coote 
shou  d  respect  the  promise  of  quaHey  under  which  he  gave 
up  his  sword,  and  spare  his  life.  " 
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By  various  devices  the  humane  Governor  delayed  the 
execution  of  Coote's  tigrish  and  inhuman  order  that  the 
Bishop  should  be  forthwith  hanged,"  and  when  resistance  to 
it  became  no  longer  possible,  he  procured  for  his  prisoner 
the  services  of  a  priest,  who  had  free  access  to  his  prison, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold.  When  the  day  fixed 
for  the  execution  arrived,  Major  King,  having  taken  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  Bishop,  rode  away  from  Enniskillen, 
lest  his  presence  there  should  give  a  semblance  of  approval 
to  an  act  that  he  and  all  right-minded  men  regarded  as  a 
disgrace  to  civiKzed  warfare. 

Father  Meehan  writes :  The  close  of  MacMahon's 
career  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
whose  life  had  been  divided  between  the  Church  and  the  camp; 
and  much  as  the  Cromwellian  troopers  admired  his  undaunted 
resolution,  they  never  were  so  deeply  impressed  by  it  as  on 
that  July  evening  when  they  escorted  him  to  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Enniskillen — the  place  appointed  for  his  execution. 
Marching  some  paces  in  advance  of  the  musketeers,  his 
bearing  was  calm,  dignified,  and  martial ;  so  much  so,  that 
a  casual  wayfarer  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  officer 
in  command,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  an  ecclesiastic 
with  whom  he  conversed  in  tones  inaudible  to  everyone  else, 
and  a  small  gold  crucifix  that  he  kept  constantly  moving 
between  his  lips  and  eyes.  On  reaching  the  scaffold  he 
knelt  and  prayed  for  a  while,  and  then  turning  to  the  troops 
who  kept  the  ground,  he  told  them  that  he  thanked  God  for 
having  given  him  that  opportunity  of  laying  down  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  king,  and  country."  He  met  his 
fate  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr  and  the  calm  dignity 
of  a  saint."  His  soul  had  scarcely  gone  to  its  account 
when  the  executioner,  in  compliance  with  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  period,  flung  the  corpse  to  the  ground, 
hacked  off  the  head,  and  spiked  it  on  the  tower  of  the 
Castle,  where  it  remained  till  birds  of  prey,  rain,  storm, 
and  time  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  ghastly  trophy. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe,"  says  Cox  {History  of 
Ireland)  the  variety  and  vicissitude  of  the  Irish  affairs; 
for  this  very  Bishop,  and  those  officers  whose  heads  were 
now  placed  on  the  walls  of  Derry,  were  within  less  than  a 
year  before  confederates  with  Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  raised 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  were  jovially  merry  at  his  table 
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in  the  quality  of  friends.''  Clarendon  says  :  "  Coote  caused 
MacMahon  to  be  hanged  with  all  the  circumstances  of  con- 
tumely, reproach,  and  cruelty  which  he  could  devise."  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  writing  to  Rinuccini,  February,  165 1, 
says  :  "  The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  taken  prisoner  in  battle, 
was  most  cruelly  murdered,  and  his  head,  cut  off  in  hatred 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,  spiked  on  the  tower  of  Enniskillen, 
where  it  still  remains."  * 


The  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  permission 
of  Major  King,  carried  away  his  mutilated  body  and  rever- 
ently interred  it  in  *^the  Holy  Isle  of  Devenish.*'  No 
monument  marks  his  grave,  but  tradition  points  it  out 
under  the  window  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  church, 
convenient  to  where  the  remains  of  Dr.  Dennis  Maguire, 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  were  laid  to  rest  in  1798. 

*  The  execution  was  carried  out  at  the  place  marked  "Sconse,"  over  (*) 
in  the  ilhistralion — i)age  35. 
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Our  task  reaches  again  the  ends  of  earth, 
Ireland  gave  mandate  and  her  sons  obey; 
Ireland,  the  Apostolic  land  !  Fourfold 
Faith's  victories  new  shall  pass  her  victories  old.'' 

—Aubrey  de  Vere 
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illl  l>allou)$'  College,  Dublin, 

AND 

Its  Founaer. 


By  Very  Rev.  JOHN  CURRY,  P.P.,  V.F. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

THE  learned  clergyman  who  introduced  the  question  of 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Maynooth  Union  in  1899,  suggested  for 
publication  by  that  Society  "  shcrt  biographies  of 
distinguished  Irishmen  whose  public  life  would 
give  an  impulse,  and  whose  private  life  would  be  an 
edification  to  us."  He  also  suggested  the  issue  by  it 
of  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  important  events  in  Irish 
History/'  The  "  paper  "  he  then  read  constitutes  Dr.  O'Reirdon 
as  the  father  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
few  know  better  than  he,  the  class  of  publications  that  can, 
with  profit,  be  circulated  through  its  agency.  All  Hallows' 
College,  Dublin,  is,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  an  important 
Irish  fact ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  saintly  founder  I 
embody  in  this  brochure^  cannot  fail  to  convince  my  readers 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  Irishman  whose  work  is  a  stimulus 
for  all  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  propagation  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  whose  life  is  healthy  food  for  our  edification. 
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Appropriate,  then,  for  the  CathoHc  Truth  Society  of  Ireland 
seems  to  be  an  essay  on  "  All  Hallows'  and  its  Founder." 
A  vast  field  for  ecclesiastical  thought,  as  extensive  as  the  wan- 
derings of  the  scattered  Irish  race^ — as  w^idespread  almost  as 
the  Catholic  Church  itself — is  thrown  open  for  survey  when 
the  great  missionary  college  of  Ireland  is  tO'  be  written  about. 
Little  ability  and  no  special  knowledge  for  the  treatment  of  my 
subject  can  I  lay  claim  to  ;  and  I  owe  my  acknowledgments 
for  such  information  as  I  may  be  able  to  impart,  largely  to  Dr. 
MacDevitt's  interesting  life  of  its  Founder,  Father  Hand,  and 
to  the  present  esteemed  President  of  the  Institution. 


IL— ORIGIN   OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

My  elderly  readers  may  remember  the  sad  tales  of  spiritual 
destitution  told,  some  sixty  years  ago,  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  Annals  of  the  Fropagatian  of  the  Faith.  It 
then  came  to  be  known  that  it  was  not  merely  the  heathens 
and  persons  speaking  strange  languages  that  were  in  extreme 
spiritual  destitution,  but  that  English-speaking  people,  calling 
themselves  Christians,  in  many  foreign  countries  were  likewise 
involved  "  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death."  Many  of 
those  so  benighted  had  been  brought  up  Catholics.  Irish 
emigrants,  then  as  now,  adHed  largely  to  this  class  in  Great 
Britain,  its  colonies,  and  in  the  vast  Americas ;  and,  as  early 
as  the  thirties  of  this  century,  the  sighs  and  lamentations  and 
wailings  of  despair  of  our  exiled  brethren  reached  our  shores. 
Catholic  families  living  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  priest  or  a 
chapel,  children  growing  into  maturity  without  baptism  and 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  their  parents  growing 
old  without  the  blessings  of  the  Church  upon  their  conjugal 
union,  aged  and  young  alike  dying  without  the  last  sacraments, 
no  church  requiem  for  departed  brethren — these,  and  such  as 
these,  were  the  cries  that  filled  the  ears  of  their  kith  and  kin 
and  co-religionists  in  Ireland  some  sixty  years  ago.  Need  I 
say,  such  tidings  loaded  their  hearts  with  grief  and  filled  them 
with  ardent  desire  to  render  assistance.  Of  pity  and  good 
wishes  there  was  plenty.  Pecuniary  aid,  too,  was  largely  con- 
tributed for  sending  missionaries  from  France,  Rome,  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.    But  could  ngt 
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something  more  practical  and  more  efficacious  be  done  in 
Ireland  for  the  most  meritorious  of  all  charitable  works? 
Would  not  Irish  money  go  farther  in  preparing  priests  at  home 
who  would  not  have  to  be  taught  the  English  language  and  who 
would  not  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  so  early  in  life  ?  Would 
not  such  priests  labour  as  well  as,  and  reach  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen  better  than,  clergymen  of  other  nationalities 
educated  abroad?  It  was  such  questions  as  these,  with  the 
promptings  of  divine  illumination,  that  originated  All  Hallows' 
College. 

III.— FATHER  HAND. 

There  were  then  at  Castleknock,  m  the  County  of  Dublin,  a 
few  priests  who  had  passed  through  the  great  College  of  May- 
nooth,  and  who  were,  all  their  lives,  remarkable  for  their  piety, 
disinterestedness  and  zeal.    They  had  come  to  Dublin  in  1833 
to  revive  the  work  of  the  fathers  of  St.  Vincent  which  had  be^n 
interrupted  by  the  penal  laws,  to  propagate  afresh  the  spirit  ' 
of  that  great  servant  of  God,  and  to  live  according  to  his  rule.  ' 
In  1835  they  were  joined  by  a  stuc^nt  named  John  Hand,  a  , 
native  of  the  parish  of  Oldcastle  in  the  diocese  of  Meath — a  \ 
parish  remarkable  for  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  it  gave 
to  religion,  including  the  martyr-primate,  Oliver  Plunket,  and 
the  late  illustrious  and  venerated  Bishop  of  Meath,  Dr.  Nulty. 
This  young  man  had,  from  his  infancy,  manifested  marked 
signs  of  extraordinary  vocation  for  the  priesthood  and  became, 
in  early  life,  intensely  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Providence  destined  him  for  a  special  career  ; 
for,  though  he  gave  up  his  diocese,  when  on  the  point  of 
ordination,  to  live  and  labour  with  the   Vincentians,  and 
though  he  was  remarkable  for  the  strict  observance  of  all 
their  rules,  he  never  bound  himself  by  their  community  vows.  | 
Having  graduated  in  the  seminary  of  Navan  and  in  Maynooth,  j 
he  was  ordained  priest  in  Castleknock  in  1835.      For  two 
years  he  taught  with  the  Vincentians  in  a  day-school  on  Usher's 
quay;  and  in  1838,  when  the  Vincentian  Fathers  took  charge  1 
of  the  mission  at  Phibsboro',  Father  Hand  was  placed  there  • 
to  assist  Dean  Dowley,  Father  M'Namara  and  some  others  in 
their  missionary  labours.  f 
It  was  iust  then  that  the  wants  of  English-speaking  Catho-  |i 
lirs  abroad  became  sO' well  known  in  Ireland,  and  Father  Hand  J 
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who  had  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith  at  Phibsboro'  and  who  was  ever  burning 
with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  became  enthusiastically 
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of  his  nature,  and  as  he  often  read  them  far  into  the  night,  the 
martyrs  whoi  left  a  crimson-staia  on  many  a  heathen  land  in 
the  East,  passed  before  him  wearing  their  crowns  and  waving 
their  palms.  Turning  to  the  perilous  wanderings  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  great  lone  land  of  the  West,  he  thought  of  the 
scattered  children  of  his  own  race  and  creed.  He  saw  them 
by  the  mighty  rivers  of  America,  like  the  Jews  in  their  capti- 
vity who  sat  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,,  and  wept  when  they  \ 
remembered  Sion.  He  followed  them  into  the  regions  of  the 
Scbthern  Cross,  into^  the  Bush,  into  the  mine,  and  he  found 
them  begging  the  Bread  of  Life,  but  no  missionary  to  break  it 
t~)  them.  His  thoughts  travelled  back  near  home,  and  among 
the  population  that  throng  the  great  cities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  thousands  of  poor  Irish  Catholics  were  heard  calling 
for  an  Irish  priest.  One  night  he  went  to  bed  so  excited  by 
this  reflection  that  it  disturbed  his  much-needed  rest.  He 
dreamt  of  the  poor  Catholic  exiles  from  Ireland,  and  their  cry 
of  spiritual  distress  was  startling  in  his  sleep.  It  seemed  to  ; 
convey  to  him  a  message  from  God  tO'  send  them  missionaries, 
and  he  resolved  tO'  do  so. 

Father  Hand  believed  firmly  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  : 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  best  cared  by  priests  who  are  racy  of  the 
soil  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  Therefore,  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  light  and  aid  to  enter  upon  his  commission  from  i 
above  by  sending  forth  missionaries  who  are  themselves  Irish-  - 
men.  Every  morning  at  the  altar,  and  during  the  day,  pros-  ; 
trate  for  hours  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  \ 
poured  forth  his  petitions  to  God  until  the  light  and  the  aid  j 
came.  Under  their  influence  he  noted  the  superabundant 
graces  of  apostolic  vocation  possessed  by  our  Catholic  youth.  \ 
The  ardour  with  which  these  vessels  of  election  desired  to  go  i 
out  from  their  country  and  their  people  to  the  land  which  the  | 
Lord  would  show  them,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  | 
and  he  determined  tO'  open  a  field  where  they  might  revive  the  .j 
ancient  glories  of  this  Island  of  Saints,  and  shed  benediction  i 
on  its  exiled  race.  The  proper  material  was  thus  pointed  out  j 
to  him  at  hand,  but  how  was  this  material  to  be  moulded?  j 
By  establishing,  near  Dublin,  a  College  for  the  Foreign  Mis-  \ 
sions ;  and  he  felt  sure  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  would  ; 
generously  give  him  the  means  of  building  and  supporting  such  i 
an  institution.  The  people,  who,  in  every  age,  sustained  the  ! 
missionary  in  bis  ])ilgrimage,  and  who,  at  the  present  moment,  j 
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were  contributing  in  jiberal  measure  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  would,  he  was  assured, 
be  true  tO'  the  traditional  destiny  of  Ireland,  and  give,  even 
of  their  slender  means,  to  send  missionaries  to  save  the  souls 
of  their  perishing  countrymen." 


IV.— FATHER  HAND'S  DREAM." 

What  a  thorough  perception  of  the  great  spiritual  destitu- 
tion, is  not  here  unfolded!  The  scattered  Irish  crying  for 
a  priest — an  Irish  priest  " — who'  could  speak  tO'  them  from 
heart  tO'  heart !  Irish  charity  being  poured  out  in  abundant 
streams,  but  not  in  the  most  effective  channels  !  Irish  voca- 
tions unknown  and  neglected,  like  our  mineral  lore,  in  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Ireland  !  An  Irish  college  to  be  instituted  that 
would  be  supported  mainly  by  Irish  funds,  governed  and 
taught  mainly  by  Irish  superiors  and  professors,  filled  with 
students  chiefly  from  Irish  families  ;  and  Irish  missionaries  to 
go  forth  from  our  shores  to  revive  the  character  of  Ireland  as 
the  missionary  country,  par  excellence  ;  to  break  for  their  coun- 
trymen scattered  all  the  world  over,  the  Bread  of  Life^ — their 
pledge  of  resurrection  to  everlasting  glory — and  tO'  bring  into 
the  true  fold  the  heretic,  the  pagan,  and  the  infidel  of  every 
clime  and  colour !  A  humble  priest  of  very  delicate  constitution, 
and  with  none  of  the  world's  resources  of  family  influence  or 
wealth,  and  of  no  extraordinary  talents,  to  undertake  all  this  ! 
That  the  idea  of  founding  a  great  missionary  college  should  be 
conceived  by  one  so'  little  in  his  own  estimation,  is  hardly  intel- 
ligible ;  but  that  he  himself,  on  his  own  suggestion,  should 
undertake  its  establishment,  the  formation  of  its  government,  its 
expansion,  and  its  endowment,  seems  incomprehensible,  save 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  received  from  God,  who  chooses 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,"  and  often 
makes  use  of  insignificant  means  for  the  most  striking  results, 
a  direct  commission  to  devote  his  life  to  the  undertaking. 

No  wonder  he  received  at  first  little  encouragement  from 
Irish  priests  and  bishops,  with  some  few  exceptions.  For  the 
most  part,  they  regarded  Father  Hand  in  the  light  of  a  reli- 
gious enthusiast,  and  thought  his  project  an  impractical  one 
in  a  poor  country  like  Ireland,  just  emerging  as  it  was  from 
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penal  laws,  and  unprovided  with  so  many  of  the  requirements 
for  the  well-being  of  religion.  A  quantity  of  expensive  land 
^wculd  have  to  be  procured  for  a  suitable  site,  buildings  of  an 
expensive  kind  would,  doubtless,  have  tOi  be  erected,  furniture 
procured,  and  a  staff  of  professors  would  have  to  be  supported. 
Students  suitably  educated  for  a  college  career  and  willing  to 
undertake  travel  and  labour  and  life  in  foreign  countries  in 
far  different  circumstances  from  what  these  things  are  now, 
would  have  to  be  sought,  educated  and  trained  gratuitously, 
and  only  the  divine  confidence  of  a  penniless  priest,  and  the 
overtaxed  charity  of  Irish  Catholics,  were  held  forth  as  the 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  great  projects! 
Then,  though  these  preliminaries  were  provided  for  a  com- 
mencement, where  was  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution toi  come  from?  To  secure  an  annuity  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  pounds — the  least  income  by  which  the  college  could 
be  sustained —  a  capital  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  should  be  accumulated ;  and  were  Father 
Hand's  assurances  sufficient  for  hoping  for  such  a  success? 
If  not,  why  jeopardize  the  character  of  the  Irish  Church  by 
embarking  in  what  was  sure  to  be  a  failure,  and  why  lean  so 
heavily  on  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God  ?  In  short, 
Father  Hand,"  said  Dr.  Murray,  his  archbishop,  to  him,  when 
his  Grace's  sanction  was  sought  for  it,  ^'  your  undertaking  is, 
humanly  speaking,  a  dreamy  This  response,  coming  from  so 
high  a  quarter,  Dr.  MacDevitt  tells  us,  dashed  the  best  hopes 
of  Father  Hand.  He  fondly  expected  Dr.  Murray  had  known 
him  better,  and  more  appreciated  his  views,  than  tO'  declare 
them  a  dream  I  His  heart  was  therefore  full,  and,  gathering 
into  his  tone  all  the  gravity  and  solemnity  at  his  command,  he 
replied,  "  Well,  your  Grace,  if  this  he  a  dream,  I  feel  bound  to 
slate  humbly,  but  seriously,  that  it  is  a  dream  in  which  I  saw 
my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  abroad  in  the  attitude  of  those 
Irish  infants  whom  St.  Patrick  savv  in  a  vision  stretching  forth 
their  hands  from  the  wombs  in  which  they  were  confined,  and 
imploring  the  holy  youth  tO'  come  to  baptize  them.  I,  too, 
have  had  a  message  from  heaven,  and  therefore  my  firm  belief 
is  that  God  will  yet  place  your  Grace  by  my  side  in  carrying 
out  the  sacred  trust  which  has  l)een  confided  to^  me." 

The  hope  herein  expressed  was  not  long  deferred.  In 
fact,  his  Grace  was  won  over  in  that  first  interview  on  the 
subject  by  the  earnest  confidenc^e  with  which  Father  Hand 
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pleaded.  He  recognised  the  hand  of  God  in  the  project,  and 
thenceforward  warmly  espoused  and  effectively  patronized  the 
gigantic  undertaking. 

The  cordial  approbation  of  the  archbishop  was  thus  ob- 
tained in  1840,  though  in  February,  1841,  when  Father  Hand 
propounded  his  scheme  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  bishops,  he 
failed  to  get  their  corporate  sanction.  Nevertheless,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  impulse  with  which  he  seemed  moved,  and  buoyed 
up  with  the  sanction  of  his  own  archbishop,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  some  individual  bishops  like  Dr.  Cantwell, 
the  bishop  of  his  native  diocese,  he  persisted  in  maturing  his 
plans,  and  continued  to  engage  the  generosity  of  his  friends, 
lay  and  clerical. 


v.— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

A  Constitution  suited  for  All  Hallows'  was  to  be  provided  ; 
professors  that  would  be  models  for  the  students  in  their  lives 
and  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their  learning,  were  to  be  sought  for  and 
found  ;  and  men  who  would  join  Father  Hand  in  devoting  their 
lives  gratuitously  to  the  task  before  them  were  those  whom  he 
prayed  God  to  send  him  as  fellow-helpers  in  his  great  work. 
God  was  not  slow  in  sending  him  zealous,  self-sacrificing, 
learned  volunteers.  Rev.  James  O'Ryan,  a  native  of  Kerry, 
and  the  late  saintly  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  Dr.  Woodlock,  who,  full 
of  years  and  of  merits,  retired  from  his  diocese  in  1895,  to  end 
his  days  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  All  Hallows'  where  he  still 
happily  resides,  were  amongst  the  first  recruits  for  his  great 
army.  The  other  priests  who'  promised  their  services  at  or 
near  the  commencement  of  the  College  were  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr. 
Moriarty,  Rev.  James  Clarke,  Rev.  P.  Kavanagh,  Rev.  James 
O'Brien,  Dr.  Flannery,  Dean  O'Brien,  and  Dr.  Cruise,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Marseilles.  W'lat  a  galaxy  of  ecclesiastical 
Itaining  and  piety  was  not  there  clustered  for  ihe  great  work! 
When  priests  and  laity  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  with  suffi- 
cient generosity  for  a  beginning,  had  promised  their  help. 
Father  Hand,  in  February,  1841,  left  Phibsboro'  for  France,  to 
study  in  the  college  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  elsewhere  the 
most  suitable  system  for  the  education  of  a  diocesan  secular 
priesthood  for  foreign  missions."  The  Sulpician  system  came 
nearest  to  his  ideal ;  and,  having  introduced  surh  changes  into  it 
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as  were  required  by  local  and  national  exigencies,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome  in  January,  1842,  to  seek  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues from  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  the  apostolic  sanction  and 
blessing  on  their  undertaking.  Owing  very  largely  to  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Murray,  his  Archbishop,  and  the  cor- 
dial support  of  two-  ecclesiastics  then  residing  in  the  Eternal 
City  whoi  afterwards  became  very  distinguished  in  the  Church, 
Drs.  Cullen  and  Kirby,  of  the  Irish  College,  Father  Hand  was 
most  favourably  received,  and  his  petition  granted  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1842.  He  immediately  issued  an  appeal  from  the 
Propaganda  press  to  the  Catholic  world  for  the  necessary 
money  to  make  a  beginning,  and  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  in 
June,  1842,  after  begging  unremittingly,  regardless  of  the 
chilling  receptions  he  too  frequently  met  with,  he  was  soon  in 
a  position  tO'  search  for  a  suitable  site  whereon  the  Missionary 
College  might  ^tand. 


VI.— FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

"At  length,"  5 ays  Dr.  MacDevitt,  "  he  (Father  Hand)  stood 
upon  a  spot  admirably  suited  in  every  way  for  the  home  of  his 
proposed  College.  This  was  the  old  manor-house  of  the  Cog- 
hill's,  on  the  northern  suburb  of  Dublin,  near  Drumcondra.  It 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  extensive  and  well-wooded  grounds, 
which,  before  the  suppression  of  religious  foundations  in  Ire- 
land, belonged  to  the  monastery  of  All  Hallows.  It  was  Cor- 
poration property,  and  the  great  O'Connell  happened  to  be 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  for  that  year  (1842.)  He,  surely,  would 
be  happy,  rightly  though  Father  Hand,  to  exert  his  powerful 
influence  in  favour  of  a  cause  which  had  already  excited  his 
warmest  interest,  and  for  which  he  had  contributed  a  first 
donation  of  ;£ioo." 

The  Dublin  Corporation  and  Father  Hand  soon  came  to 
terms,  and,  on  its  titular  feast,  the  ist  November,  1842  (it 
being  called  after  the  monastic  foundation  originally  on  the  site 
All  Hallows  the  College  commenced  its  beneficent  career. 
Father  Hand,  Father  Clarke,  Dr.  Woodlock,  and  one  student 
constituted  the  institution.  That  little  seed — like  to  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed  "which  is  the  least  indeed  of  all  seeds,  and 
when  it  is  grown  up  it  is  greater  than  all  herbs,  and  becometh 
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a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  dwell  in  the  ! 
branches  thereof  " — ^that  humble  and  insignificant  beginning,  i 
planted  in  fertile  soil  and  moistened  by  divine  grace,  soon 
budded  forth  into  a  stately  plant,  and  is  now  a  large  tree  that 
spreads  its  foliage  and  branches  extensively  around.    Under  i 
it  great  intellects  have  taken  shelter  from  the  world's  burning  ! 
heats,  and,  in  its  branches,  hundreds  of  young  men  come  and  i 
dwell,  to  goi  forth  therefrom  carrying  the  leaf  of  the  Gospel's 
peace  to-  every  creature. 

A  noble  building  with  most  of  the  requirements  of  a 
great  Catholic  College,  large,  commodious  and  beautiful,  now 
stands  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  monks  of  old,  in  an  extensive  , 
and  beautifully  wooded  park,  and  in  an  historical,  healthy, 
and  convenient  suburb  of  the  city  of  Dublin.      An  abundant 
staff,  now  as  from  the  beginning,  of  learned  and  holy  men 
occupy  its  professorial  chairs,  mingle  and  associate  with  its 
hundreds  of  students,  breathing  into  them  the  spirit  of  true 
apostolic  zeal,  and  shape  their  lives  in  the  correct  priestly  , 
mould.    The  charity  of  the  world,  notably  that  of  the  Irish 
race,  has  endowed  it  with  resources,  too^  limited,  indeed,  but 
bufficient  to  avert  the  danger  of  failure  and  'O  enable  it  to-  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  success.    Bishops  still  ambition  its 
students  for  their  missions  and  the  Almighty  continues  to  bless  . 
their  labours  in  whatever  land  He  chooses  to  place  them.  Is 
not  this  consoling  ?    Is  it  not  heavenly  ?    And  it  has  all  come  * 
to  pass  from  the  tears  and  prayers,  and  the  humility  and  zeal,  i 
of  one  poor  penniless  priest !  . 

VII.— SPIRIT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  missionaries  of  All  Hallows'  bring  with  them  wherever 
they  go,  as  they  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  the  College, 

an  unostentatious  though  fervent  love  of  God  and  holy  Church,  | 

an  undying  love  for  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  and  a  zeal  j 

that  has  produced  most  notable  results  for  Faith  and  Father-  i 

land.  1 

Writing  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  of  December,  j 

1892,  Dr.  Howley,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  All  Hallows'  j 

and  one  of  its  first  students,  alluding  to  the  spirit  of  the  insti-  i 

tution  when  he  knew  it,  says  what  he  thought  of  it — "  It  was  \ 

spiritual,  scholastic,  enthusiastic,  patriotic.    It  was  fitted,  as  , 
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by  the  wisest  contrivance,  for  the  ends  and  objects  of  the 
institution.  A  grand  freedom  cf  spirit  that  scorned  the 
machine-press  system  of  the  regulation  seminary  pervaded  the 
whole  body,  superiors  and  students.  They  were  Crusaders, 
knights-errant  of  religion,  of  their  own  choice  and  in  their 
own  right.  An  exalted  sense  of  their  great  mission  and, 
its  requirements  possessed  their  souls.  It  seemed  to  in- 
vest them  with  the  bearing  and  daring  of  the  soldier.  Yet 
this  habit  of  mind  and  of  deportment  was  not  found  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  spirit.  Sturdy  manliness  was 
considered  a  sound  quality  on  which  to  base  and  build 
vocations  tO'  a  career  that  would  demand  a  liberal  supply  of 
mettle  and  muscle.  It  was  not  exactly  the  rule,  nor  the  ex- 
press teaching  of  the  superior,  that  evoked  and  developed  this 
hardy  spirit.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  a,  perilous  destiny 
freely  adopted,  the  ever-present  prospect  of  the  breaking  of 
bonds  beloved  and  bonds  detested.  It  was  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  adventure  exalted  by  religious  motive,  and  demand- 
ing as  its  proper  ally  the  right  of  rational  freedom. 

''Moreover,  at  this  period  (1853)  All  Hallows'  was  in  its 
mad  youth  sO'  tO'  speak.  The  College  was  just  eleven  years 
old.  The  memory  and  the  mood  of  '48  were  alive  and 
burning  in  those  young  breasts.  The  College  was  an 
essentially  Irish  College  instinct  with  patriotism.  Voluntary 
exiles  themselves,  by  election,  they  loathed  the  idea  of  the 
compulsory  exile  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  'Was  not  the 
sea  made  for  the  free?'  Were  not  their  thoughts  already 
flown  far  away  to  lands  of  real  or  fancied  freedom  ?  They 
were  already  emancipated  in  soul,  though  their  bodies  were 
doomed  to  dwell  yet  awhile  in  the  limbo  of  national  enslave- 
ment. What  cared  they  for  a  banner  or  a  bond  already  re- 
nounced in  heart,  and  soon  to  be  repudiated  in  fact?  Times 
will  change,  blood  will  grow  cold,  hopes  wither,  and  even 
desires  decay  !  How  many  of  those  men  yet  retain  and  cherish 
that  old  spirit  of  bygone  days  ?  How  many  could  chant,  with 
old-l  ime  passion  and  verve  :  — 

*  Seasons  may  roll, 
Hut  the  true  soul 
Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goes  ! 

"  I  believe  now,  in  these  far-away  days,  that  this  fervour 
of  nationalism — apparently  but  a  passing  display  of  the  fire 
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of  youth — had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  success  of  the 
work  of  the  College  abroad,  as  well  as*  on  the  political 
destinies  of  Ireland  at  home.  This  is  why  I  dwell  on  it. 
Had  these  young  men  been  (as  they  would  have  been  under 
certain  other  control)  trained  almost  equally  to  the  service 
of  British  foreign  politics  as  to  that  of  the  foreign  religious 
missions,  the  College  wouir^  have  ceased  to  exist  long  ago,  or 
ceased  to  have  become  the  giory  and  the  aid  it  has  been,  and 
is,  toi  Irish  faith  and  to^  Irish  national  regeneration. 

Whether  the  superiors  of  the  College  were  inspired  with 
like  feelings  (which,  I  believe,  was  the  case  with  most  of  them), 
or  whether  they  foresaw  the  advantages  this  national  spirit 
would  confer  towards  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  missions 
among  Irish  exiles,  certain  it  is  that  they  did  not  discourage, 
if  they  did  not  actively  foster  it.  They  did  not  deem  it  of 
obligation,  at  all  events,  toi  strive  tO'  convert  this  band  of  Irish 
youth,  destined  tO'  far  other  ends,  into  agents  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  patriotic  fervour 
was  coniined  toi  the  students  intended  for  missions  in  the 
American  Republic.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  some 
of  those  destined  for  English,  Scotch,  and  Colonial  service 
were  the  most  advanced  nationalists  of  all." 


VIII.— GROWTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

As  to  the  first  growth  of  the  College — Father  Hand  was 
able  within  twelve  months  from  its  opening,  to  send  a  report  to 
the  Propaganda  an  extract  from  which  will  show  its  cosmo- 
politan character: — • 

*^  The  number  of  students,  which  was  necessarily  small  in 
the  beginning,  has  since  increased  to  thirty-eight,*  and  these 
are  destined  for  the  following  missions,  viz. :  — Four  for  Vin- 
cennes,  one  for  New  York,  three  for  British  Guiana,  three  for 
Trinidad,  twO'  for  Calcutta,  one  for  Agra  (India),  seven  for 
Madras,  one  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  two  for  New  South 
Wales,  six  for  Scotland,  etc. 

"  It  is  cheering  to  see  so  many  candidates  presenting  them- 
selves. This  fact  shows  what  an  abundant  supply  of  zealous 
priests  the  faith  and  piety  of  Catholic  Ireland  could  yield  for 
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the  foreign  missions  if  this  College  were  not  hampered  by 
poverty. 

"  Already  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  So  far,  we  are  only  four  priests  to  superin- 
tend the  general  working  of  the  institution,  and  teach  dogmatic 
and  moral  theology,  philosophy,  etc.  We  expect,  however, 
an  accession  to  our  numbers  very  soon,  and  we  have,  with 
the  approbation  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
formed  ourselves  intoi  a  community  of  secular  priests,  devoted 
giatuitously  and  without  vows,  to  the  education  of  missionaries 
for  places  abroad." 

In  this  community,  and  in  the  vocation  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  we  see  coming  tO'  pass  Father  Hand's  dream/^  as 
Dr.  Murray  at  first  called  it,  but  which  we  can  now  hardly 
dcubt  was  a  heavenly-imparted  mission,  or,  as  Dr.  Pompallier, 
Bishop  of  Auckland,  called  it,  ^'wte  idee  descendue  dii  cielJ' 

Hardly  was  the  new  College  announced  when  the  most 
piteous  requests  were  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  From  Madras  came  Dr.  Fennelly's  appeal :. 
— I  look  to  your  establishment  under  God  for  the  stability 
of  our  mission.  It  is  a  disheartening  reflection  that  we  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  break  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  household,  much  less  to  gather  in  the  heathen. 
.  .  .  We  look  with  intense  anxiety  to^  your  College  at  Drum- 
condra.    It  is  the  hope  of  India  and  of  the  British  Colonies." 

Dr.  Folding,  from  far  off  Sydney,  wrote: — "In  every  part 
of  this  immense  territory  there  are  hundreds  and  hundrec^s 
belonging  to  our  holy  religion  who  can  never  hear  Mass,  who 
must  live  and  die  without  the  sacraments.  My  heart  bleeds 
when  I  think  of  their  miserable  state — the  famine  of  their 
souls.  I  shall  rely  upon  your  kind  sympathy  in  our  wants  to 
procure  for  us  priests  such  as  God  loves  and  man  respects, 
rejoicing  to  suffer  if  such  be  the  will  of  their  Divine  Master." 

From  Demerara  came  this  sad  recountal : — "  I  (Dr.  Hynes) 
hnve  an  extensive  diocese,  and  have  found  in  many  parls  of  it 
C'atholic  families  who  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  a  priest 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  I  spent  last  Easter  Sunday  on 
the  banks  of  ':he  Red  River,  opposite  Texas,  instructing  child- 
ren for  baptism  from  the  age  of  five  to  seventeen.  In  one 
county  alone  of  this  large  state,  I  have  met  sixty  families 
whose  parents  or  grand-parents  were  Irish,  and  had  fallen 
away  from  the  faith  for  (he  want  of  a  ministry." 
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From  Scotland,  Wales,  etc.,  came  similar  wails,  detailing 
the  spiritual  destitution  amongst  Irish  exiles,  and  narrating 
how  they  were  drifting  away  from  the  faith  in  thcusands  for 
want  of  a  priest.  Can  anything  be  more  sad  for  the  Catholic 
mind  to  contemplate  than  the  state  of  things  thus  revealed ! 
Much  though  the  founder  of  All  Hallows'  had  known  them 
befcre  he  entered  on  his  undertaking,  the  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  Church  became  for  greater  when  the  College  was 
started  and  when  demands  upon  it  for  missionaries  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  institution.  Inability  to  comply  largely 
with  these  demands,  owing  to  pecuniary  necessities,  filled  his 
pitying  and  loving  heart  with  great  grief.  Nevertheless,  assisted 
by  zealous  helpers,  notably  the  members  of  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  good  priest  kept  begging  away 
at  all  hours  he  could  dispense  himself  from  College  duties,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  as  indifferent  to  sneers  and  rebuffs  as  to 
the  chilling  winds  and  rams  of  all  seasons.  Careless  about 
hir>  health,  he  soon  fell  a  martyr  to  the  work  he  believed  God 
had  entrusted  to  him,  but  not  till  he  had  well  accomplished  his 
portion  of  it.  In  March,  1846,  while  begging  most  successfully 
in  his  native  county  of  Meath,  he  felt  unable  to  longer  bear  up 
against  a  consumption  that  had  for  some  time  been  wearing 
him  away.  He  returned  home  to  All  Hallows'  tO'  complete  the 
sacrifice  for  that  loved  institution  and  tO'  consign  to  it  his 
remains.  He  died  a  saintly  death  on  the  20th  May,  1846, 
and  has  left  his  memory  as  a  precious  heirloom  tO'  the  Catholic 
Ii  ish  race.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  College  had  a  staff  of 
eight  superiors  and  professor>:,  and  there  were  sixty-five  stu- 
dents. In  the  three  years  and  a-half  he  presided  over  it  more 
than  twenty  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  far  and  wide,  and  God 
alone  knows  how  many  souls  have  been  and  will  be  saved 
owing  to  his  heavenly  life  and  labcuis. 


TX.— SUCCESS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Who  shall  count  the  number  of  excellent  priests  that  passed 
from  All  Hallows'  under  Father  Hand's  saintly  and  learned 
successors?  Who  can  measure  his  services  to  the  (Church? 
Apostles  in  Australia  and  America,  martyrs  in  the  Indies,  con- 
fessors, doctors,  ami  pontiffs  in  all  parts  of  the  British  posses- 
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sions,  they  make  their  Alma  Mater  entitled  to  a  large  share  of 
the  glory  that  belongs  to  those  v/ho  saved  so  many  of  the  child- 
ren of  St.  Patrick  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  who  made 
the  Catholic  Church  so  flourishing  to-day  in  the  empire  of 
Victoria  and  in  the  great  republics  of  the  West. 

The  last  president  was  Dr.  Fortune,  the  present  Mentor 
of  the  Institution,  who,  after  having  with  his  learned  colleagues 
ruled  the  College  with  great  prudence,  zeal,  and  success  for 
years.,  in  his  humility  for  its  greater  eflSciency,  resigned  in  1891 
its  presidency  that  its  government  might  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Vincentian  Fathers.  These,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  men 
of  the  same  community  as  those  to  share  in  whose  labours  and 
lives  Father  Hand  left  Maynooth  and  his  native  diocese,  and 
whose  spirit  doubtless  he  would  wish  to  send  with  the  students 
of  All  Hallows'  tO'  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  students  on  the  register  as  belonging  to  the 
College  in  the  beginning  of  this  academic  year,  1 900-1 901,  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  There  are  thirteen  resident 
superiors  and  professors  of  whom  seven  are  of  the  Vincentian 
community,  and  all  are  under  the  presidency  of  the  present 
esteemed  Superior,  Very  Rev.  James  Moore,  C.M.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  January,  1900,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  priests  have  gone  from  All  Hallows'  to  foreign  lands, 
bearing  the  truths,  virtues,  and  rewards  of  the  Gospel  to  their 
inhabitants,  and  helping  to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  Ireland  as 
a  missionary  country  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
omnem  terram  exivit  sonus  eorum." 

When  we  contemplate  the  work  of  All  Hallows  during  the 
period  since  its  foundation,  and  the  efforts  Irish  priests  from 
other  colleges  and  Irish  laymen  and  their  descendants  have 
made  so  successfully  in  that  same  period  of  time  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  truly  may  w'e  say  that  the  age  of  Columbanus 
ha«5  been  revived,  and  that  Missionar}^  Ireland  still  supplies  a 
very  formidable  regiment  tO'  the  army  of  the  Lord. 


X.— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

So-  much  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  so  much  remains 
to  be  done — for  there  is  still  a  leakage  "  as  there  was  sixty 
years  ago^ — that  with  the  grace  of  God  ver}-  great  things  may 
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be  expected  from  All  Hallows'  in  the  future.  It  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  like  other  colleges  it  had  some  drawbacks,  one 
of  which  I  consider  interfered  somewhat  considerably  with  its 
results.  I  allude  to  the  necessity  it  was  under  of  admitting 
students  that  were  not  as  well  trained  for  college  life  as  was 
desirable,  and  of  shortening  their  term  in  college  owing  to 
missionary  needs.  Up  to  recently  there  was  no  "  junior " 
house,  properly  so-called,  in  All  Hallows' ;  and  much  of  the 
training  that  can  be  acquired  in  such  a  place  was  not  to  be  had. 
This  want,  however,  is  now  splendidly  supplied.  Owing 
largely  to  the  zeal  and  taste  of  Mgr.  O'Brien,  a  former  student 
and  superior  of  the  College,  and  now  President  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Sydney,  a  noble  classic  building  in  county  Dublin 
granite  serves  as  Junior  House  "  of  the  Institution.  Since 
its  formation  students  enter  All  Hallows'  earlier  than  they  did 
previously.  Moreover,  bishops  are  able  to  allow  longer  theo- 
logical training  tO'  their  subjects  than  heretofore,  and  their 
desire  to  do'  sO'  has  been  eloquently  voiced  quite  recently  by 
Dr.  Doyle,^  Bishop  of  Grafton,  an  illustrious  alumnus  of  All 
Hallows.'  Thus,  students  will  enter  the  College  earlier  than 
was  the  case  some  time  ago.  They  will  remain  longer  in  it, 
and  imbibe  more  plentifully,  in  consequence,  the  enlighten- 
ment and  spirit  of  their  holy  vocation.  They  will  gO'  forth 
more  practised  in  those  ecclesiastical  functions  so  useful  and 
necessary  in  foreign  countries.  The  beautiful  College  Chapel, 
substituting  the  old  one  that  by  a  happy  conflagration  was 
burnt  13th  May,  1895,  eminently  serves  for  such  a  training.  Its 
spacious  nave  and  transepts — admirably  suited  and  furnished 
as  they  are  for  studying  object-lessons  in  sacred  ceremonies; — 
its  devotional  sanctuary  elegantly  furnished  with  altars  of 
exquisite  design  and  workmanship,  its  sweet-sounding  organ 
ready  to  peal  forth  rich  accompaniment  to^  the  psalms  and 
hymns  and  anthems  of  Mother  Church,  and  its  artistic  mural 
decorations,  all  worthy,  as  is  the  chapel  itself,  of  an  architect 
trained  in  religious  feeling  and  thought — Mr.  George  Ashliui — 
are  sermons  replete  with  inspiration  for  Levites  preparing  for 
missionary  careers. 

An  anxiety  to  assist  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  prompts 
me  to  make  a  remark  that  experience  has  brought  very  much 
home  to  me. 


*  Address  to  the  Students,  June,  igoo. 
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At  present  entrance  to  All  Hallows'  requires  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  classics  and  sciences.  In  Ireland 
many  boys  are  to  be  found  full  of  virtuous  dispositions 
and  of  ardent  desire  tO'  become  priests  for  foreign  missions. 
Because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  classics  and  sciences  they 
cannot  enter  All  Hallows' ;  and  because  of  their  pecuniary 
circumstances  they  cannot  qualify  themselves  in  any  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  country.  The  private  classical  schools  that 
fed  All  Hallows'  very  plentifully  in  the  past  have  almost  disap- 
peared ;  and  many  a  splendid  vocation  is  lost  to  the  Church  in 
consequence,  while  considerable  dearth  of  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents is  known  to  exist  abroad.  Perhaps  the  friends  of  All 
Hallows'  lay  and  clerical,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  bishops  in 
want  of  students  would  consider  can  they  help  Ireland's  great 
missionary  College  and  benefit  themselves  by  nursing  and 
training  the  vocations  to  which  I  allude.  Wiser  heads  than 
mine  may  point  out  the  means,  and  the  Catholic  world  would 
supply  the  needful. 

Would  to  God,  that  a  perusal  of  this  paper  would  make 
persons  more  zealous  in  procuring  and  preparing  proper  candi- 
dates for  All  Hallows'  College !  Would  to  God,  it  would  in- 
duce parents  tO'  dedicate  a  son  for  the  priesthood  abroad ! 
Would  to  God,  it  would  inspire  some  ardent  and  pious  boys 
to  offer  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  holy  ministry  amongst 
those  ^'  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death !"  A  nobler 
calling  there  is  not  on  earth  nor  one  more  certain  of  everlasting 
reward  for  those  that  follow  it  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  Divine  Master. 
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FATHER    GOWAN,  CM. 


HE  great  glory  of  Ireland  is  the  trlumpli  of  her  Faith. 
No  one  questions  her  title  to  this.  She  has,  not  only 
during  centuries,  made  sacrifices  for  her  Faith  and 
preserved  it  pure  as  she  received  it  from  St.  Patrick,  but  lias 
also  brought  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Hence,  faithful 
Ireland  maybe  addressed  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine: 
"  Your  Faitli  is  confirmed  not  only  in  the  hearts  but  before 
the  eyes  of  men.  Heaven  bears  witness  to  it  and  the  earth 
likewise :  the  angels  in  glory,  and  the  fiends  in  hell." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  Father  Gowan,  was  one  of 
those  whom  God  made  use  of  in  our  day  (he  is  not  yet  four 
years  gone  to  his  reward)  in  this  pre-eminent  mission  of 
Ireland.  How  Providence  prepared  him  for  the  work,  in 
what  it  consisted,  and  how  he  did  it,  will  be  described  briefly 
in  this  notice. 

Birth,  Education. 

Father  Gowan  was  born  in  Skerries,  Co.  Dublin,  in  1817. 
His  family  were  engaged  in  the  carrying  and  fishery  business, 
both  at  this  time  considerably  profitable,  and  extensively 
carried  on  in  Skerries.  On  the  father's  side,  as  well  as  on 
the  mother's,  he  inherited  those  grand  traditions  of  struggles, 
sacrifices,  and  persecutions  for  the  Faith — a  great  treasure 
ioT  the  child,  especially  when  accompanied  with  good  instruc- 
tion in  religion  and  duty.  Everything  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Gowan  family  to  impress  the  child  with  reverence  and 
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with  great  esteem  for  duty.  His  mother  was  known  to  be 
a  typical  Irish  mother.  His  father  was  conscientious  and 
straight.  In  business  it  was  well  known  that  he  gave  up  a 
very  lucrative  contract,  connected  with  the  Boyne  fisheries, 
solely  for  conscience'  sake.  A  portion  of  the  family,  in  his 
boyhood  removed  to  Dublin.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Skerries, 
the  boy  attended  the  ordinary  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  he  grew  up,  the  father  and  mother  with  joy  discovered 
in  their  child  an  unusual  character  with  piety  and  talents. 
Like  so  many  Irish  parents,  they  hoped  he  might  be  a  priest, 
but  told  him  plainly  not  to  dare  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood, 
unless  he  thought  he  was  called  to  it  by  God,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  it.  Having 
declared  his  own  wish,  he  was  sent  to  a  classical  school — at 
the  time  this  involved  considerable  expense  and  difficulty. 
He  must,  like  other  boys,  leave  home  and  go  down  to 
Munster  and  thus  no  longer  be  under  the  eyes  of  his  parents. 
Like  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Crolly  of  Maynooth  he  went  down 
to  Templemore.  Before  a  month  had  passed  his  father 
called  him  back  to  Dublin,  as  a  Classical  School  had  been 
opened  on  Usher's  Quay  by  Dr.  Doyle.  Here,  he  attended 
for  three  years,  after  which  he  entered  Maynooth  College  in 
his  seventeenth  year.  His  career  in  the  College  was  not 
marked  by  liigh  distmctions,  but  it  was  remarked  that  he  was 
well  made  up  in  his  studies  and  had  a  sound  judgment.  If 
he  was  remarkable  for  any  tiling  it  was  for  character  and 
uprightness,  and  was  remembered  by  his  contemporaries  as 
excelhng  at  games,  at  physical  exercises,  and  at  singing. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  choir. 

His  summer  vacations  were  spent,  almost  entirely,  in 
visiting  interesting  districts  of  Ireland  and  its  remarkable 
luins.  Accompanied  by  a  fellow-student,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
who  afterwards  became  Vicar-General  of  Melbourne,  he 
travelled  on  foot  twice  round  the  entire  coast  of  the  country. 

Country  Curate. 

His  studies  in  the  College  ended  with  his  third  year's 
Theology,  having  been  called  out  for  ordination  by  Dr- 
Murray. 
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Having  just  entered  on  liis  twenty- fourth  year,  Father 
Go  wan  was  ordained  priest,  April  10th,  1840,  by  Archbishop 
Murray  in  his  private  oratory,  Mountjoy  Square;  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  said  his  first  Mass  in  Skerries.  A  week  had 
not  elapsed  when  the  Vicar-General  sent  him  his  appoint- 
ment to  Palmerstown.  Feeling  himself  unable  for  his  duties, 
as  he  felt  quite  run  down  by  his  prolonged  studies  and  the 
necessary  preparation  for  ordination,  he  asked  for  a  few 
weeks  to  recruit  his  health.  It  was  granted.  When  he 
called  upon  the  Vicar,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  was  told 
that  the  Palmerstown  vacancy  had  been  filled,  and  that  his 
appointment  now  was  to  the  Seven  Churches.  Go  to 
Father  Clarke,  the  Parish  Priest,  who  lives  at  Annamoe,  and 
he  will  tell  you  your  duties,"  said  the  Vicar-General.  "  I 
went  down,"  said  Father  Gowan,  not  disappointed,  but 
much  pleased  at  the  change  Providence  had  made.  It  would 
be  ruin  for  me  to  live  so  near  the  city  at  that  time  Now  I 
was  to  be  far  away  from  society  and  in  the  country.  Father 
Clarke  received  me  warmly.  He  was  of  a  very  kindly 
nature,  and  was  a  father  to  me  during  the  ten  years  that  I 
lived  with  him  as  curate." 

Each,  indeed,  spoke  of  the  other  always  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  kindly  terms,  so  that  they  must  have  lived 
together  like  father  and  son.  Father  Clarke  was  often 
referred  to  by  his  Curate  as  a  model  country  Parish  Priest. 
The  natural  kindliness  of  the  man,  togetjier  with  his  simple 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  gained  for  him  his  people's 
entire  confidence.  He  was  not  at  the  same  time  wanting  in 
firmness,  and  could  correct  and  denounce  without  respect  of 
persons.  His  information,  his  large  mindedness,  and  his 
culture  were  not  lost  on  the  Curate.  Having  lived  for  some 
time  in  France  as  a  Cure,  the  good  Parish  Priest  was  full  of 
anecdote  and  information  in  church  matters  and  general 
topics.  Added  to  this  was  a  home  experience  for  years  as 
Curate  and  Parish  Priest.  The  young  Curate  then  was 
fortunate  in  having  him  for  a  guide  and  adviser  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  missionary  career.  Both  lived  in  the  same 
house,  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  consequently  had  every 
oj)  port  unity  of  comparing  notes  and  speaking  about  the  work 
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of  the  parish,  what  was  to  he  done  and  how  it  could  best  be 
done. 

But  if  he  was  fortunate  in  his  Parish  Priest,  he  was  no  less 
so  in  his  people.  The  parish  was  altogether  a  rural  one, 
made  up  of  hardworking,  industrious  small  farmers,  the  best 
preservers  of  the  traditions  of  our  people,  and  those  by  whom 
the  nation  is  constantly  renewed.  No  one  has  such  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  people  as  the  priest  that  ministers 
to  them.  He  has  the  closest  and  most  confidential  intercourse 
with  them,  as  it  is  of  him  they  seek  advice  in  their  difficulties 
and  undertakings,  and  to  him  they  entrust  their  greatest 
secrets.  When  the  priest,  who  has  lived  amongst  them  for 
ten  years,  speaks  of  them  with  admiration  and  sympathy, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  excellent  qualities.  Father 
Gowan  could  never  foro^et  their  virtue  and  heroic  acts.  It 
was  not  merely  in  the  people  he  had  an  advantage  and  a 
spur  to  virtue,  but  in  the  locality  itself.  The  Seven  Churches 
of  Glendalough  — a  district  sanctified  by  generations  of  saints 
in  its  ruins,  even  at  the  presant  day,  speaks  eloquently  to 
the  reflective  mind  of  a  priest.  At  least  for  eight  hundred 
years  it  was  a  great  school  of  learning,  and  the  abode  of 
thousands  of  holy  souls  consecrated  to  God.  A  reflective 
mind  like  Father  Go  wan' s  must  have  often  looked  back  to 
the  "  Golden  Days"  of  the  ^len,  when  scholars  in  thousands 
lived  there,  and  monks  innumerable,  in  the  intervals  of 
prayer  and  study,  were  to  be  seen  tilling  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  valley,  or  reclaiming  the  wild  mountain  side.  From  St. 
Kevin  to  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  and  down  to  the  penal  times, 
oh  !  how  many  saints  and  scholars  lived  there,  and  how  many 
rest  in  the  cemeteries  round  the  ruins  of  its  seven  cliurches ! 
He,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  envied  who  could  visit  the  holy 
valley,  well  knowing  its  history  of  bygone  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  feel  no  sentiment  of  religion  or  aspiration  for  a 
higher  and  holier  life.  It  is  not  possible  that  Father  Gowan 
was  not  impressed  by  this  holy  place  during  the  ten  years  he 
lived  there.  The  love  to  see  the  sites  of  the  old  m  .masteries 
and  schools  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  its  beautiful  scenery,  that 
led  him  in  his  school  days  to  spend  his  vacations  travelling 
an  foot  through  Ireland,  must  have,  indeed,  fed  and  grown 
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on  the  valleys  and  ruined  churches  where  the  saints  walked 
and  prayed,  and  the  hills  all  round  on  which  their  eyes  so 
often  rested  as  they  looked  towards  heaven.  Not  only  then 
weie  St.  Kevin's  Bed  and  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  holy  spots 
that  suggested  prayer  and  union  with  God,  but  the  over- 
hanging steep  shoulders  of  LugdulF  and  Derrybawn  spoke  to 
him  of  a  life  of  sacrifice  for  God  and  for  souls.  The  sur- 
roundings then  were  ever  impressing  and  moulding  the 
thoughts  and  character  of  the  young  Curate.  As  he  often 
said  afterwards — I  loved  and  admired  the  locality  so 
romantic  and  so  sanctified  in  history,  to  me  '  There  was  not 
m  the  wide  v/orld  a  valley  so  sweet.' " 

Famine  Years. 

When  not  quite  six  years  a  Curate,  the  famine  came — a 
trying  time  for  such  a  parish,  and  especially  for  its  priests. 
Father  Gowan  lived  through  those  two  years,  so  trying  for 
his  poor  people.  He  states  that  what  he  saw  and  what  he 
lelt  were  for  him  a  most  special  grace.  More  than  forty 
years  afterwards  he  lectured  on  the  subject  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a  large  audience  in  the  schools  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Faith,  Little  Strand  Street. 

"  The  first  general  feature  I  observed,"  he  says,  was  the 
submission,  the  perfect  submission,  of  the  afflicted  people  to 
Divine  Providence.  During  the  two  years  that  the  famine 
lasted,  I  never  heard  the  slightest  murmur  against  Providence, 
except  once,  and  that  person  retracted  and  was  sorry  after  a 
few  words  of  instruction.  What  was  perhaps  more  remark- 
uble,  the  poor  people  in  their  sufferings  never  uttered  a  word 
of  complaint  against  their  neighbours.  This  will  appear 
most  astonishing  when  I  tell  you  that  many  of  them  were 
refused  the  shelter  even  of  an  out-house  in  their  dire  distress. 
Tlie  reason  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  others 
was  that  they  believed  that  the  victims  were  afflicted  with 
fever,  and  in  that  county  there  was  the  most  awful  ap- 
piehension  of  fever.  And  justly,  because  when  fever  once 
entered  a  family  it  usually  seized  every  member  and  thus 
Itrought  ihc  whole  family  to  the  verge  of  absolute  ruin. 
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The  poor  victims  of  famine  knew  this,  and  did  not  complain 
that  they  were  refused  shelter,  although  often  obliged  to 
spend  the  nio^ht  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  or  in  the  ruins 
of  a  tumbled-down  cabin. 

The  next  general  feature  I  observed  was  the  scrupulous 
honesty  of  those  starvhig  poor.  Many  of  them  could  easily 
have  helped  themselves  with  some  of  the  goods  of  their 
■neighbours,  but  tkough  in  extreme  want,  they  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  that  privilege.  On  this  head  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say  that  in  a  few  cases  some  labouring  men  with  families 
of  very  young  children  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  the 
loan  of  a  pound  or  two  pounds.  I  knew  them  well,  I  knew 
that  they  were  strictly  honest  and  upright,  I  gave  them  the 
money  they  asked  on  loan,  but  in  my  own  mind  it  was  a 
donation,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of  repayment. 
To  their  great  credit  every  penny  I  lent  was  repaid.  I  lefc 
that  county,  and  most  of  the  money  was  sent  after  me.  One 
man  named  John'^orth  was  not  able  to  repay  the  pound  I 
gave  him  till  after  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  and  when 
by  hard  work  and  frugality  he  had  put  the  pound  together 
he  travelled  more  than  twenty  miles  to  give  me  that  pound. 
I  met  him  on  the  Glasnevin  Road,  he  told  me  his  business 
^nd  handed  me  the  pound.  I  refused  to  take  it,  telling  him 
that  I  never  expected  it,  that  I,  in  fact,  had  given  it  to  him. 
He  answered,  '  I'll  never  see  a  happy  day  unless  you  take 
this  money.'  I  insisted  that  he  should  keep,  at  least,  his 
travelling  charges,  but  he  would  not.  I  say  John'Worth  was 
a  worthy  man. 

The  next  general  feature  of  the  famine  that  struck  me  was 
the  awe,  in  fact,  consternation  that  Seized  the  whole  people. 
During  the  two  years  that  the  famine  lasted  I  never  saw 
•children  at  play,  and  never  heard  people  laugh,  and  the  very 
heavens  were  overcast  with  gloom. 

A  general  feature  that  1  observed  in  the  famine-stricken 
will  be  hardly  credible  to  you.  I  attended  nearly  all  the 
crises  in  the  parish,  and  on  coming  into  tlie  presence  of  each 
poor  man  or  woman  I  used  to  ask  them,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, '  What  way  are  you?"  Well,  you  would  expect  to 
hear  them  cry — I'm  hungry,  I'm  starving,  for  Gods  sake 
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give  me  some  food.  Now  I  never  heard  these  expressions  or 
anything  like  them.  One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  was  that 
Divine  Providence  afflicted  them  with  fever  which  took  away- 
all  wish  for  food.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  they 
were  wasted  by  long  months  of  Insufficient  or  bad  food,  and 
thus  lost  their  appetite.  This  much  Is  certain,  that  when^ 
I  brought  them  food  myself,  some  refused  to  take  It,  and  all 
were  unwilling  to  use  It. 

The  famine  did  not  of  course  become  Intense  at  once.  It 
crept  on  and  advanced  as  a  tide,  so  that  towards  the  end 
many  who  had  been  In  comfortable  circumstances  were  re- 
duced to  want.  In  fact,  my  Parish  Priest,  with  whom  I 
lived,  spent  his  last  shilling  and  was  obliged.  In  order  to- 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  little  household  to 
borrow  five  pounds  from  me.  Yon  will  say  doubtless — 
shame  upon  you !  But  my  excuse  Is  that  I  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  we  had  still  the  worst  part  of  the  famine  to  en- 
counter and  I  wished  to  have  a  few  shillings  for  the  final 
struggle.  While  on  this  head  I  may  perhaps  take  leave  to  1 
tell  you,  that  during  one  winter  and  spring  the  Parish  Priest 
and  myself  made  our  dinner  on  one  course,  and  that  was 
Indian  meal  porridge  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
rice. 

"  Another  feature  very  creditable  to  the  poor  people  was, 
that  a  great  number  of  them  wished  to  die  In  the  chapel. 
In  fact  I  had  to  Issue  publicly,  instructions  that  no  one 
should  come  into  the  chapel  to  die,  and  I  had  to  take  the 
greatest  percautlons  by  keeping  the  doors  locked.  Notwith- 
standing this  one  poor  woman  did  contrive  to  die  in  the 
chapel.  You  may  think  my  conduct  strange  in  this  respect, 
but  when  you  remember  the  awlul  terror  that  fever  Inspired 
Into  the  people,  you  will  see  that  It  was  my  duty  to  keep 
the  chapel  open  for  them,  for  the  consolation  of  Mass  and 
the  public  instructions  were  most  necessary  in  a  time  of 
such  gloom. 

1  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  efforts  that  weie  made  | 
to  counteract  or  alleviate  the  famine.  They  were  chiefly  of 
three  kinds  : — first,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  on  this  head  I 
may  say  that  the  whole  civilized  world  contributed  to  relieve 
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-our  distress.  Irishmen  should  never  forget  this.  Secondly, 
the  government  of  the  day  appointed  a  small  commission  to 
study  the  question  of  the  famine  and  to  issue  instructions  to 
the  people.  Besides  this  the  government  instituted  relief 
works  over  the  whole  country.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mission of  scientists,  I  am  sure  they  did  their  best,  but  un- 
fortunately their  instructions  aggravated  greatly  the  distress. 
Their  first  instructions  to  the  people  were  to  choose  the  sound 
potatoes,  dry  them,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  place,  if  possible 
on  boards,  and  to  shake  upon  them  some  powder  of  slacked 
lime.  You  will  see  best  the  effect  by  a  single  example. 
There  was  a  tradesman  living  quite  close  to  our  house  who 
held  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  was  after  boarding  liis  parlour 
and  ornamenting  it.  Being  determined  to  give  the  instruc- 
tions fair  play,  he  stored  his  potatoes  in  the  parlour  and 
locked  the  door.  After  about  three  weeks  he  examined 
them  and  found  nothing  but  a  rotten  mass  of  pulp.  As  if  to 
show  the  mistake  of  the  scientists  this  same  tradesman,  when 
gathering  his  potatoes,  threw  a  few  baskets  of  the  very 
small  ones  into  a  pool  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
This  was  in  September ;  and  in  the  following  May  taking  up 
the  half  dried  mud  where  the  small  potatoes  were  thrown,  to 
his  astonishment  he  found  them  perfectly  sound.  He  even 
planted  them  as  seed  and  had  a  fair  crop  from  them. 

I  will  tell  you  a  circumstance  by  which  you  will  see  that 
common  sense  is  sometimes  more  reliable  than  the  experiments 
of  scientists.  I  took  a  short  cut  across  a  mountain  called 
Carrigroe  to  a  sick  call.  About  halfway  up  the  mountain 
there  was  a  poor  woman,  named  widow  Kelly,  who  had  a 
little  farm  of  wretched  land.  In  passing,  I  met  her  son 
John,  a  little  boy  of  twelve  years.  '  John,' said  I,  'had 
you  a  garden  this  year?'  'Yes,  sir.'  '  Were  you  able  to 
save  them?'  'Yes,  sir.'  'Do  you  tell  me  that  your 
potatoes  did  not  rot?'  '  No,  barrin' one  in  thirty.'  'How- 
did  you  save  them?'  With  a  jerk  of  his  head  he  said, '  We 
ate  them,  sir.'  Perhaps  someone  thinks  that  I  am  trifling. 
No;  if  all  the  people  of  Ireland  had  acted  on  the  common- 
sense  principle  of  Mrs.  Kelly  and  used  their  potatoes  first, 
they  would  have  had  a  saving  of  at  least  two  millions  sterling. 
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The  following  year  the  three  gentlemen  gave  instruc- 
tions how  to  save  and  ntihze  potatoes  that  were  partially 
diseased.  They  told  the  people  to  pulp  the  potatoes,  Avash 
them  well  with  clean  water,  and  leave  the  pulp  to  dry  in  the- 
sun.  Those  who  followed  the  instructions  were  delighted  to> 
see  a  substance  white  as  American  flour,  but  when  cooked 
it  proved  to  be  pure  starch ;  very  good  to  stiffen  your  grand- 
mother's cap,  but  very  bad  for  a  hungry  stomach.  1  will 
say  nothing  of  the  public  works  instituted  at  that  time  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  they  were  a  series  of  bungling  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  men  died  of  hardship  and  hunger 
while  engaged  in  those  works. 

"  I  will  now  submit  to  you  a  few  cases  of  the  victims  that  I 
myself  witnessed.  The  first  person  who,  to  my  knowledge^ 
died  of  hunger  in  the  parish  of  Glendalough  was  a  man 
named  Dunne.  He  was  a  quiet,  honest  Christian  man.  As 
you  may  well  imagine,  there  was  little  or  no  work  for 
labourers,  and  poor  Larry  Dunne  subsisted  for  some  time  on 
the  savings  of  his  labour.  By  over-economy  he  wasted  away 
gradually.  One  day  he  went  to  the  little  village  of  Anna- 
more  with  a  small  tin  vessel  and  his  last  three  halfpence  to 
purchase  a  little  oatmeal  that  he  might,  like  the  widow  of 
Sarepta,  in  the  Scripture,  eat  it  and  die.  But  he  did  not 
live  to  eat  it,  for  he  fell  on  the  path  returning  home  quite 
exhausted.  Some  one  passing  the  same  way  took  him  up, 
carried  him  to  the  next  house,  and  sent  for  me.  I  found 
him  unconscious,  and  in  a  short  time  after  my  arrival  he 
died.  I  came  home,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Charles 
La  Touche  who  was  then  staying  at  Luggelaw.  I  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  La  Touche,  but  I  knew  his 
character.  He  would  shed  tears  over  a  beast  that  was  suffer- 
ing from  hunger.  I  sent  my  letter  by  a  special  messenger, 
jind  in  a  very  short  time  Mr.  La  Touche's  carriage  was  at 
our  door.  He  came  in  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
'  What's  this  T  he  said.  '  This  is  terrible  news,  an  honest 
man  dies  in  a  Christian  country  of  sheer  hunger.  What  is 
to  be  done?'  *  What's  to  be  done,  sir?'  I  said.  '  If  you 
please  to  take  a  scat,  I'll  tell  you  my  thought.    Let  us 
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constitute  ourselves  a  preparatory  meeting  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress.'  '  Good/  said  he.  '  Well/  I  continued,  '  I  have 
drafted  three  resolutions,  the  last  of  which  calls  a  meeting  of 
the  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country  for  next  Thursday, 
to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  distress.  Now,  sir,  you 
sign  these  resolutions  as  chairman  and  I  as  secretary.  With 
the  least  possible  delay  Til  undertake  to  send  by  post  a  copy 
to  all  the  gentlemen  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles.'  Mr. 
La  Touche  went  home  in  good  spirits.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed 
on  the  spot.  Three  relief  committees  were  instituted,  and  so 
the  good  work  began.  I  was  a  member  of  two  of  the  com- 
mittees. At  the  first  meeting  Mr.  La  Touche  was  elected 
chairman  and  I  vice-chairman.  I  think  it  important  to  tell 
3'^ou  that  I  advised  Mr.  La  Touche,  besides  giving  gratui- 
tously to  the  destitute,  to  allow  me  to  draw  up  three  lists  of 
persons  who  would  get  meal  at  reduced  prices.  I  knew  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  avoid  total  ruin.  With  Mr.  La 
Touche  s  full  concurrence  and  that  of  the  committee,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  families  were  supplied  with  meal  at  one- 
-quarter  of  cost  price.  The  second  list  were  given  the  meal 
.at  one-third  of  cost  price,  and  the  third  at  one-half  Thus  a 
great  number  were  preserved  in  their  self  respect  and  out- 
lived the  famine. 

The  next  victim  of  the  famine  time  that  I  will  bring 
imder  your  notice  was  a  good,  poor  woman  named  ]\Irs. 
Toole,  who  sent  for  me  one  day  in  the  winter  of  1847  when 
the  distress  was  at  its  worst.  1  had  been  out  attending  calls 
and,  in  fact  had  tired  two  horses.  I  returned  at  9  o'clock  at 
night  and  was  told  that  ilrs.  Toole  was  dying.  I  started  on 
foot  a  journey  of  about  four  miles  to  a  townland  called  Park. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  cabin,  all  was  darkness  except  a  little 
red  ashes,  the  residue  of  some  burnt  twigs.  She  told  me 
there  was  a  little  stool  somewhere — I  found  it.  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  twigs  would  take  fire  and  blaze  for  an 
instant  to  show  me  the  darkness  and  utter  desolation  of  the 
place.  The  poor  woman  felt  certain  of  approaching  death 
and  was  determined  to  make  the  best  possible  preparatioa. 
One  of  her  little  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  was 
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crippled  up  into  a  ball  lying  in  a  corner,  and  was  moaning. 
It  was  not  a  querulous  moan,  but  a  sad  and  somewhat 
agreeable  death  song.  The  poor  mother's  heart  was  as  it 
were  cut  in  twain.  She  wanted  to  be  with  God  alone  and 
she  could  not  help  listening  to  her  dying  child.  At  last, 
rous5ng  herself  and  raising  her  hand  in  order  to  frighten  the 
poor  child  into  silence  she  said  '  you  ruffian  !  will  you  hold 
your  tongue  till  I  make  my  peace  with  God.'  The  child 
obeyed  and  soon  a  poor  neighbouring  woman  came  in  with 
a  bit  of  candle  for  light  during  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  I  walked  home,  arriving  at  midnight,  finishing 
one  of  the  saddest  days  of  my  life.  To  finish  the  story  of 
this  good  woman  I  ask  you  to  pass  over  about  six  years. 

*'  One  day,  walking  beside  the  Dargle  while  giving  a 
mission  in  little  Bray,  a  little  woman  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  filled  with  pieces  of  stone  and  mosses,  came  near  and 
looking  intently  turned  away,  but  wheeled  about  and  came 
nearer,  I  took  no  notice  of  her.  A  third  time  she  came 
nearer  and  saluted  me.  I  beckoned  to  her  to  come.  '  Why 
then,'  she  asked,  '  are  you  Father  Gowan?'  'I  am;  and 
you?  I  think  I  saw  your  face  before,  but  I  forget  your 
name.'  '  Ah,  then,'  she  said  '  you  have  a  good  right  to 
remember  Mrs.  Toole  of  Park.'  '  God  bless  us,'  I  said,  '  I 
thought  you  were  long  ago  in  heaven.  Where  is  your 
family  ?'  She  turned  round  and  called  a  little  girl :  '  This  is 
all  my  family  now,' she  said,  '  God  and  the  hunger  took  him- 
self and  nine  of  them.'  Turning  to  the  little  girl,  she  said 
rather  sternly :  '  Come  up  you  thief  of  the  world  till  I  tell 
the  priest  upon  you.  What  do  you  think  sir!  this  lady 
came  home  to  me  last  Monday  evening,  with  a  new  frock, 
lace  about  her  neck,  and  flounces  about  her  heels.  The 
sight  almost  left  my  eyes,  for  I  knew  the  devil  had  his  hand 
in  it,  and  I  said  to  her:  Kneel  down  there,  this  minute,  and 
tell  me  how  you  got  that  frock.'  The  child  said  she  was 
passing  Lady  C.'s  door  and  that  the  lady  called  her  in,  gave 
her  the  frock,  and  told  her  to  come  every  evening  that  she 
could  and  she  would  teach  her  to  be  a  lady's  maid.  *  Come,' 
I  said,  *  stand  up  and  take  off  that  frock,  make  a  bundle  of 
it,  and  go  back  this  minute  and  throw  it  into  the  lady ;  'tis  not 
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a  lady's  maid  she  wants  to  make  of  you,  but  a  Protestant. 
That's  her  trade.' 

A  poor  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  lived  by 
begfifing,  saw  one  day,  about  three  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famine,  what  she  thought  to  be  a  bundle  of 
clothing  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside.  She  took  it  up  and 
found  it  to  be  an  infant.  '  All !'  she  said,  '  as  God 
Almighty  brought  me  first  to  you,  I'll  make  you  my  own.' 
And  so  she  did,  and  took  the  greatest  care  of  the  child.  In 
three  years  the  famine  came,  and  the  poor  woman  begged  for 
it,  but  she  was  visibly  wasting  away.  The  people  advised 
her  to  go  to  the  poorhouse ;  I,  myself,  gave  her  like  counsel. 
But  she  knew  that  in  that  case  the  child  and  she  would  be 
separated,  so  she  held  on.  On  the  Christmas  morning  of  '47, 
the  ground  being  covered  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  some 
people  going  to  the  chapel  before  daylight,  found  the  poor 
woman  lying  across  their  path  quite  dead,  and  the  little 
child  sitting  beside  her  apparently  well,  and  calling  out — 
*  Mammy,  get  up  and  come  to  Mass.' 

*'  These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  victims  of  the  Irish 
famine  of  '47.  Were  they  not  heroes  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word? — Christian  heroes  and  heroines.  They  bore  their 
trials  in  patience  for  God  and  the  hope  of  '  Eternal  Life,' 
and  they  died  for  God. 

'  If  such  be  not  heroism  where  is  it?'" 

Becomes  a  Vincentian. 

How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  with  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  works  of  charity  !  This  is  quite  apparent  to 
anyone  who  looks  into  the  lives  of  canonized  saints,  and 
others  who  have  been  made  instruments  of  Divine  Providence 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  or  to  protect  the  helpless.  Gradually 
led  on  through  trials  and  difficulties,  trained  by  difierent  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings,  they  become  fully  equipped, 
naturally  as  well  as  supernaturally,  to  do  God  s  special  work. 
So  was  it,  too,  with  Father  Go  wan. 

He  enjoyed  the  consolation,  and  secured  for  himself  the 
blessing,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  duty 
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as  Curate  for  tlie  poor  people  of  Glendalougli  during  those 
distressing  times  of  famine ;  but  now  he  felt  God  calHng  him 
elsewhere.  The  grace  of  a  religious  vocation  had  enlightened 
his  mind  and  strengthened  his  will  to  make  new  sacrifices. 
It  was  Providence  that  had  now,  for  ten  years,  been  training 
him  for  another  work  of  far  more  crying  need,  and  of  far 
greater  extent — and  his  training  still  continues. 

By  the  advice  of  his  confiessor,  he  left  his  beloved  people 
and  their  good  Parish  Priest  in  the  mountains,  followed  the 
long-felt  desire  of  his  heart,  and  became  a  child  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

For  years,  almost  from  his  ordination,  Father  Gowan  had 
been  thinking  of  this.  Some  of  his  fellow-students  in 
Maynooth  had  already  taken  a  similar  step.  The  famine 
distress  only  deferred  it  in  his  case.  He  knew  well  it  would 
only  bind  him  more  closely  and  more  unreservedly  to  the 
service  of  the  poor. 

The  first  work  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  or  ^ 
Vincentians  is  to  give  missions  to  the  poor  country  people. 
From  experience  he  knew  how  far  reaching  this  work  was, 
and  what  great  need  of  plain  and  practical  instructions,  as 
well  as  general  confessions,  for  the  poor  people  of  the 
country. 

in  1(550,  having  spent  a  year  in  the  novitiate  of  the 
mother-house  in  Paris,  Father  Gowan  was  appointed  to  the 
missionary  house,  St.  Petei's,  Phibsboro'.  Almost  imme- 
diately he  took  part  in  missionary  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  accompanied  always  with  four  or  five  of  his 
brothers.  Instructions  on  the  sacraments,  and  various  Christian 
duties,  as  well  as  on  the  Catechism  for  the  children,  were  his, 
portion.  In  this  work  he  soon  distinguished  himself, 
especially  as  a  catechist.  His  style,  though  quaint,  was 
simple  and  interesting;  not  only  children  but  adults  crowded 
to  his  instructions  on  Catechism.  Mis  love  for  the  work 
grew  daily.  As  he  witnc^ssed,  on  each  mission,  how  great 
was  the  harvest,  his  zeal  was  enkindled  anew;  and  like  his 
father,  St.  Vincent,  he  felt  quire  ashamed  of  the  little  good 
he  had  done  when  he  tliougiit  of  what  remained  to  be  done 
on  every  side. 
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The  need  for  such  work  was  exceptionally  great  in  the 
"fifties"  as  well  as  in  the  forties."  On  many  of  those 
missions,  principally  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland, 
Father  Gowan  learned  much  of  the  proselytism  that  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  famine.  He  had  a  hand  in 
exposing  its  diabolical  work,  and  in  thus  saving  the  Faith  of 
the  poor  people.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  Ough- 
terard  and  I  Gantry  districts.  At  that  time  the  beautiful 
devotion  of  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  was 
very  rare  in  the  country,  even  in  small  towns.  Father 
Gowan  did  much  on  each  mission  to  establish  this  devotion. 
He  organised  choirs  of  children  to  sing,  and  in  many  case?, 
for  weeks,  sang  himself,  or  accompanied  by  only  one  of  his 
brothers,  the  entire  Benediction  service. 

His  success  as  a  missioner  was  not  entirely  due  to  his 
talents  and  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  the  people;  lie 
himself  believed  that  whatever  orood  he  did  resulted  altotrether 
from  the  admirable  organisation  of  the  work  carried  on 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  St.  Vincent 
for  his  children.  He  tried  constantly  to  do  everything  in 
the  spirit  of  the  saint,  and  was  a  close  imitator  of  his  metliod 
of  preaching  and  instructing.  In  all  this  he  had  excellent 
models  among  his  brothers,  many  of  whom  were  older  and 
more  experienced  niissioners. 

St.  Brigid's  Orphanage. 

In  1856  a  new  chapter  opened  in  Father  Gowan's  lile.  His 
work  on  missions  in  the  country  ceased,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  his  superiors  to  conduct  spiritual  retreats  for  religious 
communities,  institutions,  and  even  for  secular  priests.  A  mong 
his  penitents  in  Phibsboro'  at  this  time  was  Miss  Margaret 
Aylward,  a  Waterford  lady,  in  whose  zeal  and  character 
Father  Gowan  discovered  an  extraordinary  power  for  doing 
good  amongst  the  poor.  Like  8t.  Vincent  with  Madame  Le 
Gras,  he  encouraged  and  directed  this  devoted  lady  who, 
with  him,  foimded  and  established  St.  Brigid's  Orphanage. 
In  its  fortieth  Report  we  have  the  history  of  its  origin  and 
development  written  by  himself  a  lew  days  before  his  death. 
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Extract  from  Report. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  St.  Brigid's  Orphanage  was  begun  by  a 
lady  named  Margaret  Aylward,  a  nati^^e  of  the  city  of  Wateiford.  Its 
foundation  was  apparently  an  accident  but  in  reality  the  work  of  God. 
M.  Aviward  had  been  sick  for  several  years  and  had  no  other  intention  in 
coining  to  Dublin  about  the  year  '52  but  to  consult  the  doctors  about  a 
oomphcation  of  diseases  that  afflicted  her.  She  was  naturally  a  woman 
of  great  grasp  of  mind,  uncommon  energy  of  will  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  devoted  to  works  of  charity.  When  she  recovered  somewhat  and 
was  able  to  go  out,  she  consulted  a  Jesuit  Father  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  her  time.  He  advised  her  to  take  up  the  sick  poor,  a  species  of 
practical  charity  very  congenial  to  her.  She  then  founded  what  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  calls  the  Confrerie,"  an  association  of  ladies  of  the  world 
who  undertake  to  visit  the  sick  poor  and  to  help  them  both  as  to  body  and 
soul.  This  association,  like  the  other  good  works  of  Margaret  Aylward, 
lives  and  fulfils  its  mission  of  mercy  unto  the  present  day.  Although 
scarcely  able  to  walk  she  took  her  week  of  visiting  regularly.  She  did 
not  content  herself  with  giving  food  or  clothing  or  reading  a  good  book. 
She  sat  and  conversed  with  the  poor  till  she  gained  their  confidence,  and 
when  evil  was  to  be  stopped  or  good  done,  she  had  a  golden  master-key 
that  seldom  failed  to  open  hearts.  Many  a  })Oor  family  was  thus  taken 
out  of  sin,  many  also  were  spurred  on  to  raise  themselves  from  abject 
poverty.  One  example  will  make  this  clear.  Going  her  rounds  she  met 
one  day  in  the  early  fifties  a  poor  widow  who  was  all  but  hopelessly 
sunk  in  miser3^  M.  Aylward  seeing  under  her  rags  honesty  and  talent, 
asked  if  she  cauld  not  embark  in  some  little  business.  She  replied  that  with  a 
little  capital  she  could  do  something  in  the  old  furniture  line.  What 
capital  would  enable  you  to  begin  ?  About  a  pound.  Here  is  the  pound, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  begin.  That  poor  woman  succeeded  so,  that,  in 
a  few  years  she  had  a  shop,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  one 
th(jusand  a  year. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  M.  Aylward  discovered  the  great  extent  to  which 
corrupt  prosely tism  was  pushed  among  very  poor  Catholic  families.  She 
found  many  Catholic  children  going  to  proselytizing  schools,  and  some  in 
Protestant  orphanages  and  homes,  given  up  altogether  by  tiieir  parents 
or  relations.  Poor  Catholics  stifled  their  accusing  conscience  by  per- 
suading themselves  that  the  children  were  too  young  to  be  injured  by 
heretical  teachings,  that  in  a  year  or  so  they  would  be  able  to  take  tlieni  back 
and  all  would  be  well.  M.  Aylward  had  a  hard  task,  first  to  teach  poor 
Catholics  the  great  sin  they  were  committing  ;  secondly, to  provide  places  of 
security  for  faith  and  morals  for  those  children  whose  relations  could  not 
possibly  supp(;rtand  educate  them  ;  thirdly,  to  arouse  and  enkindle  public 
opinion,  for  without  this,  corruj)t  prosely  tism  could  not,  humanly  speaking, 
be  effectually  met  and  defeated.  It  is  amazing  wliat  labour  M.  Aylward 
underwent,  entreating,  ;:dinonishing,  and  threatening  the  poor;  procuring 
places  in  the  few  existing  orphanages  of  Dublin  for  derelict  children,  and 
trying  by  meetings  and  j)ublications  to  stir  the  Catholic  jmblic.  Some 
Catholics  treated  the  wliole  thing  with  cont;'mpt,  others  made  a  j.)ke  of  it, 
saying  that  when  Pat  got  over  the  iiunger  he  would  return  to  God  and 
his  church,  and  make  the  enemies  of  his  faith  a  laughing-stock ;  liberal 
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Catholics,  of  whom,  thank  God,  there  are  not  many  in  Ireland,  thought 
they  would  degrade  themselves  by  fighting  the  mercenary  agents  of 
proselytism.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  up- 
hill work  that  M.  Aylward  had  to  do.  In  fact  she  could  not  do  it  without 
help.  Fortunately  she  had  associate  ladies  who  were  strong  in  faith,  full 
of  zeal,  and  ready  to  strike  a  blow  heedless  of  human  respect.  It  is  but 
just  to  name  some  of  the  more  active:— Jane  O'Hagan,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Baldwin;  Emily  leaver,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bowden;  the  good  Mrs.  O'Connell, 
who  was  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Scully,  who,  though  English  by  birth,  was 
always  up  for  strong  measures;  Anna  Campbell,  Mrs.  Mara,  and  Ada 
Allingham,  who  was  dra  wn  in  her  early  girlhuod  to  the  service  of  the  sick 
poor,  became  the  first  helper  in  8t.  Bridget's  Orphanage. 

All  these  early  associates  in  the  work  of  the  sick  poor  are  now  gone  to 
their  reward,  except  one  who  is  a  Carmelite  Nun. 

These  ladies  and  many  others  of  the  same  Association  performed  a 
great  work  in  their  day  more  than  forty  years  ago,  they  unearthed  corrupt 
proselytism  and  forced  respectable  Catholics  to  see  and  believe  it.  These 
Catholics  knew  of  course  that  Bible  readers  were  going  about  scattering 
tracts  and  repeating  texts,  but  they  said,  and,  with  truth,  that  system  will 
defeat  itself,  but  they  would  not  admit  that  hundreds  of  Catholic  children 
were  domesticated  with  them,  not  only  imbibing  heresy  and  being 
saturated  with  hatred  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Mrs.  Scully  Avas 
perhaps  the  most  active.  She  went  into  their  dens,  saw  and  heard  what 
they  were  doing.  The  agent,  believing  that  she  was  a  friend,  gave  her 
information.  She,  also  with  M.  Aylward,  went  to  thtir  day  schools 
and  took  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  children  as  they  were  leaving 
school.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  teacher  of  the  Coombe  school  sent 
for  the  police  and  charged  the  two  ladies,  but  the  police  refused  to  arrest 
them.  Mrs  Scully  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  the  proselytising  dens  inside- 
out  ;  she  got  the  most  part  of  her  experience  published  and  the  doubters 
were  silenced. 

Then  came  the  real  tug-of-war,  viz. :  the  creation  of  an  opposing 
system,  a  Catholic  organization  for  the  protection  of  the  faith  of  Catholic 
orphans  and  destitute  children. 

The  first  work  of  this  organization  should  obviously  be  an  orphanage. 
Miss  Ayi\^ard  never  contemplated  the  foundation  of  an  orphanage  until 
circumstances,  or  rather  j)ivine  Providence,  obliged  her  to  do  it.  To 
grapple  with  the  evil  a  small  orphanage  would  be  of  little  value. 
Therefore  she  proposed  to  found  one  that  would  not  stop  till  tive  hundred 
children  had  been  saved.  This  orphanage  she  proposed  to  dedicate  to  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Brigid.  It  may  be  asked 
why  of  ail  the  great  Irish  saints  she  chose  St.  Brigid.  The  immediate 
reason  was  this.  Shortly  after  the  great  famine  a  priest*^  of  her  acquaintance 
happened  to  spend  some  time  in  another  country,  where  he  saw  and 
heard  the  poor  Irish  relics  of  the  famine  derided  by  contemptuously 
calling  them  after  our  virgin  saint,  the  ">Iary  of  Ireland,  rhis  priest 
was  shocked  and  grieved,  and  vowed  that  he  would  try  to  make  the  name 
of  St.  Brigid  a  name  of  honour  and  glory,  and  proposed  to  call  the 
Orphanage  of  the  Faith  after  our  loved  St.  Brigid. 

Here  the  approbation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Superior  was  essentially 


*  The  priest  referrixl  to  sj  often  in  the  "  ExtiMcc  "  wii;s  Father  Gowim  himself. 
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required.  Miss  Aylward  waited  on  the  then  Archbishop  of  Dubh'n,  His 
Grace  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Cullen,  and  begged  that  he  would  allow  her  to 
begin  the  work.  He  hesitated,  he  would  not  say  yes  or  no.  She  waited 
on  him  again  and  again  begging  for  his  pern  ission;  still  he  refused.  It 


light  be  inferred  from  this  that  His  Grace  was  not  over-much  concerned 
)r  the  salvation  of  his  poor  children.  'Jliat  would  he  a  great  injustice: 
e  felt  for  those  children  that  were  heing  destroyed  by  heresy  intensely. 
/l)y  then  did  he  hesitate  ?    He  saw  what  ap])e!.red  a  rash  undertaking, 
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an  immense  orpliana^e  to  be  founded,  dependini?  almost  entirely  on  an 
invalid  who  might  at  any  moment  be  struck  down  by  sickness,  and  in 
that  case  the  whole  responsibility  falling  upon  him.  In  this  difficulty 
Miss  Aylward  applied  for  advice  to  her  old  friend,  Djan  Oooley,  who 
advised  her  to  go  to  His  Grace  and  say  that  if  he  did  not  permit  her  to 
begin  the  orphanage  slie  should  return  the  moderate  sum  of  money  which 
she  had  collected  to  the  donors.  The  Archbishop,  though  caring  little 
about  money  for  himself,  was  very  tenacious  of  what  belonged  to  the 
Church's  charities,  and  thereupon  gave  his  consent. 

Scarcely  had  the  orphanage  been  founded  when  a  very  great  difficulty 
arose,  viz.:  the  saving  of  the  faith  of  forty  poor  foundlings.  How  they 
came  to  be  in  danger  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  law  which  empowered  the 
Protestant  Vestries  of  Dublin  to  take  possession  of  all  the  abandoned 
children  found  in  the  different  parishes  of  Dublin  and  tax  the  Catholics 
of  Dublin  to  enable  them  to  rear  and  educate  all  these  children  in  heresy 
was  repealed.  But  it  will  be  asked  how  did  CathoUc  nurses  happen  to 
have  those  children  under  their  charge.  The  explanation  is  very  simple. 
The  number  of  these  foundlings  was  very  great  and  they  could  not  procure 
Protestant  nurses  for  all  of  them.  Hence  they  gave  some  of  the  very 
young  childrv^n  to  Catholic  families  intending  to  bring  them  into  the  great 
Foundling  Hospital  in  James's  Street,  at  tlie  age  of  six  or  seven,  to  be 
grounded  well  in  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  nurses  of  the  county 
Wicklow,  according  to  their  custom,  brought  their  little  foundlings  to  the 
priest  and  had  them  baptised  conditionally,  and  when  they  were  old 
enough,  taught  them  the  Catholic  prayers,  brought  them  to  Mass  and  con- 
fession. Now,  when  the  parson  and  the  vestry-men  could  not  tax  the 
people  of  Dublin,  they  took  care  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  then  attorney- 
general.  "That  all  children,  the  religion  of  whose  parents  was  unknown, 
should  be  reared  in  the  religion  of  the  State."  Then  they  gave  notice  to 
the  Catholic  nurses  that  they  could  pay  them  no  longer,  and  that  they 
should  place  the  children  in  the  workhouses  of  Dublin.  These  poor  people, 
not  being  able  to  rear  them  at  their  own  cost,  brought  them  into  town  in 
the  year  1857  to  place  them  in  the  workhouses.  Archbishop  CuUen 
hearing  this  sent  a  priest  to  beg  of  them  to  take  them  back  to  the 
country  till  something  could  be  done  for  them.  They  Avaited  three 
weeks,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  help,  brought  them  in  a  second  time  to 
liublin.  His  Grace  again  sent  the  priest  to  beg  of  the  nurses  to  keep 
them  a  little  longer,  but  nothing  having  been  done  they  came  into  town  a 
third  time  with  the  children.  .Miss  Aylward,  who  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  them,  came  to  this  priest  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  said,  all  the  Catholic  nurses  are  in  town  already  or  coming  into  town 
and  the  children  will  surely  be  lost,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  iie  said, 
go  over  to  Francis  Street,  call  upon  the  Parish  Priest  and  bring  him 
with  you  to  meet  all  those  nurses  in  the  different  places  to  which  they 
usually  resort,  and  make  him  promise  that  you  will  pay  them  for  all 
these  childnm  every  half-pear,  early  in  January  and  July.  Vhrough  the 
good  Providence  of  God  the  nurses  were  satisfied  and  all  tlie  children 
saved.  Ot  course  the  x\rclibishop  himself  could  not  take  charge  of  the 
children,  and  being  a  Prelate  of  delicate  consideration,  did  not  order  Miss 
Aylward  to  take  charge  of  them.  These  forty  poor  foundlings  have  to 
thank  Miss  Aylward  for  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  true  b  aith  and  of 
eternal  happiness  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  they  secured  through  that  faith. 
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The  important  question  of  how  the  children  should  be  reared  and 
educated  presented  itself  now  for  solution.  It  was  considered  that  young 
infants  and  boys  might  be  reared  in  the  country,  and  educated  in  the 
country  schools;  that  the  girls  should  be  educated  and  prepared  for  the 
work  of  life  by  nuns.  Miss  Ayhvard  procured  the  co-operation  of  a 
community  of  nuns  by  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  prudent  negociation. 
However,  plans  which  look  to  be  very  perfect  are  sometimes  not  M^orkable  t 
it  was  so  in  this  case,  and  after  some  time  it  v  as  thought  advisable  to  rear 
and  educate  all  the  children  in  the  country.  This  system  of  home-rearin<r 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  orphan  whom  St.  Brlgid  receives.  'J'hese  poor 
weaklings  require  fresh  air  and  we  give  them  the  genial  and  health- 
giving  atmosphere  of  Ireland  ;  there  they  grow  up,  naturally  every  year, 
getting  stronger  and  stronger  and  more  fitted  for  the  life  they  must  lead 
— a  life  of  labour.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  ensure  to  those  children 
physical  manhood  and  womanhood,  it  is  especially  nec-essary  to  guard  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  moral  constitution.  For  this  purpose  St, 
Brigid  gives  them  a  home — a  moral  home.  For  I  assert  firmly  that  the 
homes  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  wherein  the  duties  of  religion 
are  well  practised,  are  the  most  moral  homes  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
We  give  them,  instead  of  the  parents  whom  God  has  taken  from  them,  a 
foster-father,  a  foster-mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  We  also  give 
them  a  good  education,  the  greater  number  attend  schools  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Faith.  O  happy  child !  you  have  got  a  new  home, 
new  parents,  new  com})anions,  and  every  year  you  spend  in  that  home  the 
mutual  affections  grow  and  increase. 

The  orphanage  so  far  had  met  with  considerable  difficulties  and  trials 
and  had  surmounted  them.  But  now  the  enemies  of  the  faith  seem  to 
have  combined  with  the  powers  of  darkness  to  destroy  St.  Brigid's  work 
utterly.  The  occasion  was  the  admission  of  a  child  named  Mary 
Matthews,  whom  her  father  had  committed  to  the  care  of  Miss  Aylward 
to  be  reared  and  educaied  in  the  Catholic  religion.  Miss  Aylward  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  intentions  and  will  of  the  dying  parent  when  she 
took  upon  herself  the  charge  of  the  child. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  city  of  Dublin  must  know  that  great 
promises  are  frequently  held  out  to  poor  widows  to  allow  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  a  religion  which  they  themselves  condemn.  Mrs.  Matthews, 
who  became  a  Catholic  at  her  marriage,  now  yielded  to  these  seductions 
and  came  to  the  ( Orphanage  to  demand  her  child.  In  the  meantime  Mary 
Matthews  had  leen  taken  from  ihe  nurse,  with  whom  Miss  Aylward  had 
placed  her,  without  her  knowledge,  and  when  asked  for  the  child  she 
was  able  to  (ieclare  that  she  never  gave  permission  to  anyone  to  take  away 
the  child  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  restore  it. 

After  a  worrying  trial  Miss  Aylward  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  Grangegorman. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  became  of  Mary  Matthews? 

A  Catholi(;  gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  the  case,  took  her  from 
the  nurs(,  without  Miss  Aylward's  knowledge,  and  brought  her  to  the 
continent.  She  received  her  education  in  a  Belgian  convent,  and  after- 
wards became  a  professed  member  of  the  community. 

T  cannot  close  this  notice  without  saying  that  the  great  Pius  IX.,  when 
he  heard  of  Miss  Aylward's  imprisonnient  and  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  it,  [)ronounced  her  to  be  a  Confessor  of  the  Faith.    The  Trimate  of  all 
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Ireland,  the  late  Dr.  Dixon,  being:  in  Rome  during  her  imprisonment,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Holy  Father  to  wait  on  her  in  person  and  convey 
to  her  the  Apostolic  Benediction,  The  Pope,  reflecting  a  moment,  said 
to  the  Primate,  We  must  send  her  a  present,"  and  standing  up  he 
opened  his  cabinet,  took  out  a  beautiful  cameo,  the  Head  of  St.  Peter, 
cut  in  a  precious  stone  and  set  in  gold.  **  Ah  !"  said  he,  ''la  poveretta," 
**Give  her  this  little  present  from  me." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  Miss  Aylward  outlived, though  with 
broken  health,  all  this  worry,  and  on  the  5th  May,  the  festival  of  St.  Pius 
v.,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  left  the  prison,  having  completed  her  six 
months  to  the  last  hour,  walked  down  to  Eccles  Street,  and  resumed  her 
work  of  the  Orphanage. 

Thus  speaks  Father  Gowan  of  a  work  in  which  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  and  very  soul  from  its  beginning — practi- 
cally the  founder. 


Sisters  of  the  Holy  Faith. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  giving  birth  to  this  community 
gives  us  another  proof  that  she  is  ever  a  true  mother  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  and  a  never-failing  power  in  the  hand  of 
God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  As  heresy  of  old  gave  her 
doctors,  persecution,  martyrs,  and  in  modern  times,  misery 
and  weakness,  the  Sister  of  Charity,  and  the  Sister  of  Mercy^ 
so,  in  our  own  days,  proselytism  has  given  her  the  Sister  of 
the  Holy  Faith.  Let  Father  Gowan  tell  us  the  story,  and 
how  Providence  brought  her  into  existence. 

*'  It  was  the  intention  of  Miss  Aylward  that  the  Ladies  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  should  have  the  direction 
and  the  management  of  the  Orphanage.  With  this  view  a 
few  ladies  associated  themselves  with  Miss  Aylward,  and  for 
a  time  conducted  the  Orphanage.  God  ^ave  the  work 
a  considerable  amount  of  success  in  tlieir  hands,  but  as 
might  be  expected,  from  ill-health  or  other  causes,  all 
dropped  off  by  degrees,  and,  as  it  were  by  a  disposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
community,  the  members  of  which  would  be  bound  together 
by  the  vows  of  religion. 

At  this  conjuncture  Almighty  God  inspired  a  young 
lady  named  Ada  Allingham  (afterwards  Sister  M.  Frances), 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Dublin  merchant,  to  ojtfer 
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lierself  to  becorae  a  member  of  the  new  institute.    In  this  ! 
fitep  she  was  warmly  encouraged  by  Father  Gowan.    She  j 
assisted  Miss  Aylward  in  the  manaorement  of  the  Orphanage  | 
for  tliirty  years,  until  God  called  her  to  her  everlasting  | 
reward.  ■ 
About  the  term  of  Miss  Aylward  s  imprisonment  Divine  i 
Providence  inspired  other  young  persons  to  join  the  institute^  j 
and  thus  the  sisterhood  was  formed  in  the  year  1861,  with 
the  cordial  approbation  of  His  Eminence  the  late  Cardinal 
CuUen,  and  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Imma-  | 
culate  Mother  of  God  and  the  patroness  of  Ireland,  St.  , 
Brit/id.    The  members  were  called  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Faith.    Besides  their  own  sanctification,  they  have  only  one 
object,  one  purpose,  one  work,  that  is  the  instruction  of 
youth.    They  are  the  daughters  of  Ireland,  working  on 
Irish  soil,  and  teaching  the  children  of  Ireland." 

Father  Gowan  interested  himself  in  the  work  he  speaks  of, 
and  helped  it  from  the  beginning,  but  it  was  principally  by 
advice  and  direction.  Now  it  was  considered  necessary  that  \ 
his  services  should  be  secured  for  it  permanently,  and  with 
the  full  sanction  of  his  superiors.  This  was  granted  by  the 
Superior- General  of  the  Vincentians,  Very  Rev.  Father 
Etienne,  at  the  joint  request  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  the 
Primate,  Dr.  Dixon,  in  I8i)l.  Ever  afterwards  till  his 
death  Fatlier  Gowan  felt  himself  responsible  for  the  institute 
and  its  works,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  it  with  the 
most  scrnpulous  care  and  zeal.  His  personal  knowledge 
of  reliiiious  life  for  eleven  years,  in  addition  to  a  long 
experience  in  directing  members  of  communities,  made  him 
a  fit  and  valuable  director  for  the  young  community.  The 
devotedness  and  religious  spirit  required  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  special  work  of  the  institute,  and  the 
training  of  the  youn^:  sisters,  devolved  upon  him. 

In  re^i^ulatinfj:  for  them  he  said : — 
You  will  regard  the  clergy  in  a  spirit  of  faith  as  the 
ministers  of  God,  and  representatives  of  God.  Through  them 
we  receive  the  sacraments  and  the  word  of  life;  you  will 
therefoie  esteem  tliem  and  venerate  them  everywhere,  and 
at  all  times,  and  without  exception. 
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"  You  will  make  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  your  feelings, 
■jour  comforts,  time,  judgment,  your  wliole  selves,  and  life 
itself  for  the  sake  of  our  Infant  Jesus,  who  is  represented  in 
these  helpless  ones  of  His,  whom  St.  Brigid  has  received  in 
His  name. 

"  You  shall  endeavour  to  sanctify  yourselves  and  adorn 
your  souls  with  every  virtue,  but  shall  attach  yourselves  most 
especially  to  these  four — faith,  charity,  humility,  and  sim- 
plicity. You  shall  hold  in  most  profound  veneration  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  especially  the  Holy  Infancy  of  the  Son  of 
God  made  man,  and  shall  strive  to  serve  the  orphan  and 
destitute  child  as  you  would  the  Infant  Jesus.  You  shall 
strive  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  love  of  God,  with  your 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and  strength,  and  for  His 
sake,  and  in  Him,  you  shall  cherish  an  affectionate  and 
sisterly  love  for  one  another.  You  shall  cultivate  to  the 
utmost  the  knowledge  of  yourselves,  and  believing  that  you 
deserve  nothing  but  contempt,  shall  thank  God  whenever 
He  sends  you  humiliations.  You  shall  live  and  act  in  a 
spirit  of  simplicity,  imitating  herein  the  poor  infant  whom 
God  has  sent  you  to  save. 

You  will  seek  God  solely  and  for  Himself,  and  your 
faith  and  conlidence  in  Him  shall  be  without  condition,  with- 
out reserve,  without  measure,  and  without  limit.  Give  your- 
selves to  our  good  God  in  this  manner,  and  nothing  shall 
ever  be  wanting  to  you." 

He  was  encouraged,  indeed,  by  seeing  his  efforts  almost 
immediately  crowned  with  success.  Confidence  in  the  Insti- 
tute grew  rapidly,  its  object  was  telling,  and  no  less  so  were 
the  simple  and  practical  means  adopted.  Support  and  en- 
couragement came  from  all  sides.  Hitherto  the  Community 
had  been  living  in  an  ordinary  house,  46  Eccles  Street,  too 
small  for  their  increasing  numbers.  On  several  occasions 
the  contract  lor  premises  that  suited  was  almost  concluded 
when  some  unforeseen  obstacle  always  prevented  its  comple- 
tion. 

In  1865,  Cardinal  Cullen  ordered  Glasnevin  House  and 
grounds  to  be  purchased,  which  every  day  since  has  proved 
to  be  most  providential  for  the  health  and  development  of 
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the  Community.  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  writes  Father 
Go w an,  that  the  grounds  and  beautiful  residence  of  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Kildare  should  become  the  dwelling- 
place  of  St.  Brigid,  Patroness  of  Kildare.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  spots  fashioned  by  the  Almighty 
for  religious  exercises.  The  distant  mountains,  the  nearer 
round  tower  raised  in  memory  of  Ireland's  departed  chief 
(O'Connell;,  the  shaded  walks,  the  murmuring  river  (Tolka), 
all  dispose  the  soul  to  religious  thoughts  and  prepare  it  to 
hear  the  voice  of  God.  Glasnevin  was  chosen  by  the  early 
Irish  saints  as  a  place  of  retreat  and  contemplation.  Here 
SS.  Columba,  Comgal,  Canice,  and  Kieran  prepared  for  the 
apostolic  work  for  which  God  had  destined  them.  Here,  too, 
St.  Brigid  will  rest,  and  if  it  please  God,  under  her 
patronage,  religious  teachers  will  grow  up  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  retire  at  evening  to  breathe  and 
acquire  strength  for  their  hard  work." 

Schools. 

The  Orphanage  of  St.  Brigid  met  the  evil  of  proselytism  but 
only  in  a  limited  and  particular  way.  It  did  not  deal  with 
the  hundreds  of  poor  Catholic  children  who  were  attending 
proselytising  schools  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Their  sad 
case  in  an  atmosphere  of  heresy,  under  instruction  in  heresy, 
swayed  by  heretical  example,  appealed  eloquently  to  the 
young  Community  of  the  Holy  Faith  and  the  zealous  director. 
What  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  children  and  counteract  so 
widespread  and  crying  an  evil?  Father  Gowan  said: 
Imitate  Catholic  Spain  in  its  struggle  against  the  infidel 
Moors.  We  read  m  her  history  that  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  when  they  could  not  take  the  city  of  Granada 
by  storm  or  ordinary  siege,  they  built  beside  it  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe  and  then  sat  down  determined  to  carry  on  the  contest  for 
generations  if  necessary.  Kent  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  proselytising  schools,  call  it  the  school  ol'  the 
Holy  Faith,  put  up  a  crucifix  and  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  do  all  the  work  of  teaching  exclusively  yourselves^ 
become  for  God's  sake  real  mothers  to  these  poor  children, 
treat  them  with  respect,  supply  their  necessary  wants  in  food 
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and  clothing,  Providence  will  help  you,  and  you  are  sure  to 
■succeed." 

In  a  few  months  the  results  proved  the  wisdom  of  Father 
Go  wan.  Providence  did  help  them  in  unexpected  ways. 
For  a  first  school  a  large  hall  in  Crow  Street  was  generously 
given  free  by  the  Oblate  Fathers.  It  was  soon  too  small  for 
the  number  that  attended,  hundreds  of  whom  had  been 
attending  proselytising  and  Protestant  schools. 

At  the  sugorestion  of  the  Archbishop  (afterwards  Cardinal 
CuUen)  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  good 
Discalced  Carmelite  Fathers,  and  the  gentlemen  of  St. 
Teresa's  Conference  who  generously  assisted,  large  schools 
were  built  in  Clarendon  Street  and  the  proselytising 
establishments  oC  the  district  were  soon  almost  empty. 
Similar  work  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  even  greater 
success  in  the  Coombe  and  in  Strand  Street — two  districts 
densely  populated  with  poor  people.  Father  Go  wan  said  to 
the  Sisters  bei^inning  this  work — "  Receive  all,  never  reject 
a  child  because  of  its  rags  or  its  ignorance.  Offer  to  the 
most  destitute,  food  and  clothing,  what  the  enemies  of  their 
Faitli  hold  out,  give  them  in  addition  the  inestimable 
blessino^  of  a  real  Catholic  education  and  trainintr.  What 
does  this  do  for  the  poor  children?  It  gives  them  all  the 
secular  knowledge  required  to  earn  their  bread  and  gradually 
to  better  their  position  in  life.  It  civilizes  them,  in  the  besc 
sense  of  the  word,  it  makes  them  patient,  sober,  peaceable, 
kindly.  1 1  makes  them  love  labour  because  it  is  pleasing  to  God 
and  therefore  honourable.  But  what  is  infinitely  above  all 
earthly  considerations,  this  Catholic  education  aids  them 
powerfully  to  gain  their  last  end,  eternal  happiness.  It  does 
this  by  training  them  to  resist  and  overcome  their  evil  in- 
clinations, to  love  and  practise  prayer,  to  frequent  the 
sacraments,  and  faithfully  discharge  all  other  duties.  This 
remember,  for  such  children  can  only  be  done  with  anything 
like  completeness  in  Catholic  schools,  where  the  books,  the 
oral  teaching,  the  example  and  lives  of  the  teachers,  the 
objects  in  the  school,  nay  its  very  atmosphere  have  all  a 
•religious  tendency." 

For  this  reason  Father  Go  wan  wished  the  schools  of  the 
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Holy  Faltli  to  be  free  from  all  government  and  secular  con- 
trol. In  his  visits  to  these  schools  he  not  only  directed  and 
encouraged  the  Sisters  but  noted  with  joy  and  satisfaction 
the  immense  improvement  in  a  few  months  of  hundreds  of 
neglected  and  seemingly  incorrigible  boys.  His  visits  were 
looked  forward  to  by  the  children.  He  understood  them 
well,  was  a  gifted  catechist,  possessing  the  rare  art  of  im- 
pressing the  abstract  truths  of  religion  on  the  imagination, 
being  rich  in  simple  and  appropriate  illustration. 

In  1872,  Cardinal  CuUen  ordered  a  boarding  school  to  be 
opened  at  Glasnevin  and  private  day  schools  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Sisters.  "  The  children  of  the  business  and 
middle  classes  require,"  said  His  Eminence,  "  a  solid  practical 
Catholic  education,  not  less  but  often  much  more  than  the 
•children  of  the  poor."  There  was  indeed  a  great  need  for 
these  schools,  as  over  eight  hundred  are  now  attending  them. 
In  the  primary  or  poor  schools  conducted  by  the  Sisters  the 
attendance  is  over  4,000. 

Ecclesiastical  Spirit. 

Father  Gowan  was  well  known,  not  only  to  his  superiors 
in  religion,  but  to  those  in  authority  in  the  Church,  for  his 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  for  rare  talent  for  imparting  it. 

When  a  curate  he  interested  himself  in  the  necessary  im- 
provement of  church  building,  and  was  one  of  those  who, 
with  the  late  Mr.  McCarthy,  Architect,  brought  the  subjecD 
before  the  public.  In  addition  to  the  care  of  his  various 
works  of  charity,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  by  directing  them  and  giving  them  spiritual 
retreats,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  For  this  kind  of 
work  he  was  in  great  demand.  In  November,  1874,  the 
Bishops  of  Ireland  applied  for  his  services  in  Maynootli 
College,  for  the  chair  of  Sacred  Eloquence. 

He  went  down  to  the  College  every  week  for  four  years 
remaining  there  two  days.  This  work,  which  he  loved 
much,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  ill  health 
in  the  year  1871).  After  a  relief  of  six  months,  he  was 
again  requested  to  resume  it  but  was  quite  unable  to  do  so. 
For  many  years  he  suffered  much  from  bronchitis,  and  on 
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medical  advice  spent  the  winter  of  1878  in  Portugal.  He 
had  to  submit  even  to  a  most  dangerous  operation  for  cataract, 
and  attributed  his  cure  to  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  his  sight  he  visited 
Lourdes  in  thanksgiving  in  1871. 

Almost  from  the  foundation  of  Clonliffe  College  he  visited 
it  from  time  to  time,  even  up  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  for 
spiritual  conferences  and  direction.  Tiie  priests  of  Dublin 
showed  how  grateful  they  were  to  him,  by  erecting  a  pulpit 
to  his  memory  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  the  president  by 
presenting  the  College  with  a  large  oil  painting  of  him. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Fr* 
Go  wan  imparted  instruction : — 

"  In  order  to  show  you  in  a  few  words  what  a  great  thing  it  is 
to  be  animated  by  the  proper  spirit,  let  me  ask  you  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  army.  Sometimes  you  will  see  armies  inviacible  ; 
at  least  they  win  a  series  of  victories.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 
It  is  because  they  have  a  good  general,  and  the  soldiers  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  general ;  therefore  they  conquer.  No  one 
can  deny  that  we  have  a  consummate  general  in  Sc.  Vincent,  the 
Apostle  of  charity,  and  if  we  be  animated  by  his  spirit,  "and 
work  daily  according  to  his  spirit,  why  then  we  will  gain  victories 
— victories  over  abject  poverty,  victories  over  affliction  and 
misery,  aye,  and  what  pleases  me  best,  vicuories  over  the 
proselytizing  homes  and  the  Birds'  Nests. 

How  shall  I  put  before  you  the  spirit  of  St.  Vmcent?  At 
first  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  preach  a  panegyric,  but  I  am  not 
able.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  review  Sc.  Vmceat's  great 
works,  but  that  would  throw  too  much  light  on  the  man,  and  we 
cannot  see  well  in  a  great  glare  of  light.  We  must  look  into  a 
man,  look  into  his  soul,  to  see  the  germs  of  his  great  works. 
The  first  re'quisite  for  an  apostle  of  charity,  and  the  first  requisite 
for  a  member  of  this  Society,  is  compassion.  I  thmk  everyone 
agrees  with  me  in  this.  We  cannot  do  much  for  the  poor  and 
the  afflicted  without  compassion.  Lat  me  see  if  St.  Vmcent  had 
that  quality  or  virtue.  I  go  back  to  his  infancy,  and  take  him 
as  a  little  boy.  You  all  know  that  his  father  was  a  poor  peasant, 
trying  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family  on  three 
acres  of  land,  which  was  composed  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
great  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    He  lived  in  a  pretty  cottage 
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— pretty  to  the  eye — though  it  was  built  with  the  boughs  of 
trees  wrought  very  artistically,  and  the  wind  was  kept  out  by 
filling  the  interstices  with  clay.  Before  this  cottage  grew  a  greac 
oak  tree.  In  that  cottage  there  were  occasional  visitors — people 
coming  from  Mass ;  uncle?,  aunts,  and  cousins,  and  it  was 
customary  to  hand  to  the  little  boy  a  coin,  St.  Vincent  kept  the 
coins  safely,  put  them  in  a  little  purse,  not  your  purse  of  Morocco 
with  so  many  compartments,  no,  but  one  made  of  course  linen 
and  tied  with  a  string,  whith  he  kept  in  his  pocket  until  the 
money  amounted  to  30  sous.  No  doubt  the  little  boy  was 
thinking  how  he  would  begin  his  fortune  with  that  money.  A 
peasant's  son  having  that,  sometimes  buys  a  lamb,  and  regards 
himself  a  pretty  wealthy  man.  No  doubt  St.  Vincent  had  these 
thoughts,  and  his  father  helped  him.  He  was  one  day  sitting  or 
standing  under  the  great  oak  tree — you  can  see  the  little  boy 
in  your  mind's  eye  in  his  bare  feet — and  a  poor  man  comes  up 
trembling  and  tottering,  and  in  his  distress  he  holds  out  bis  hand 
to  the  little  boy,  who  does  not  hesitate,  but  unties  the  purse,  and 
shakes  out  every  sou  into  the  hand  of  the  poor  man.  There  was 
practical  compassion.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  in  St.  Vincent's  life.  It  was  akin  to  the  test  to 
which  Almighty  God  put  Abraham.  Almishtv  God  was 
thinking  of  making  Abraham  the  Father  of  all  the  Faithful,  and 
put  him  to  a  great  trial.  He  commanded  him  to  kill  his  own  son 
Isaac,  and  for  his  obedience  God  blessed  him,  made  his  race  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  promised  that  Christ  would 
be  born  of  his  seed.  So  Almighty  God  saw  the  future  by 
intuition,  saw  the  miseries  of  France,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
people.  He  said,  "  I  will  choose  an  Apostle  of  charity,"  and  he 
tried  the  little  boy,  and  the  little  boy  parted  with  his  whole 
treasure.  St.  Vincent  was  our  model  in  that — a  man  of  true 
compassion — not  a  lavish  or  imprudent  compassion,  but  having 
God  for  its  end,  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  I  will  say  what 
a  worker  in  our  Lord's  field  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  must  not  only  have  compassion,  but 
{ifi'ection.  St.  Vincent  undoubtedly  had  very  strong  affections, 
lie  tells  us  that  once,  after  a  great  many  years  of  absence,  having 
gone  to  visit  his  family  at  the  village  of  Pouy,  near  Dax,  and 
having  spent  a  few  days  with  them,  coming  home  he  cried 
the  whole  way  from  Dax  to  Paris.  That  was  not  the  affection 
the  Loid  required  of  an  Apostle  of  charity,  of  a  priest  who  had 
made  vows  to  God.    That  was  a  disoidered  affection  ;  but  I  wilL 
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take  another  case.    It  appears  to  be  a  small  thing,  yet  it  will 
show  us  the  heart,  the  feeling,  the  soul  of  the  man.    He  was 
returning  from  a  Mission  with  one  companion,  a  member  of  his 
community.    He  was  about  mid- way  in  life  then.    It  was  a  rainy 
time,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  does  rain  in  France  sometimes.  Tney 
had  to  cross  a  river.    The  bridge  was  nothing  but  a  few  trunks 
of  trees  laid  together.    In  crossing  the  bridge  St.  Vincent  slipped. 
There  was  a  flood  in  the  river,  and  he  tumbled  into  the  flood. 
Death  was  certain,  and  in  a  few  moments.    His  companion 
plunged  into  the  fl^od  and  saved  him.    They  made  their  way 
home.    In  a  few  years  this  priest  got  tired  of  his  vocation,  and 
St.  Vincent  remonstrated.    The  priest  insisted  on  going,  and  in 
fact  left.    He  was  not  long  at  his  liberty  wlien  he  got  sorry,  and 
wished  to  return.    He  wrote  to  St.  Vincent,  asking  him  to  tike 
him  back.    O.i!  no;   that  would  be  a  great  scandal  to  the 
community  to  show  that  a  member  could  go  away  and  come  bick 
at  his   pleasure.    He   wrote  again  ;    still  St.    Vmcent  wis 
inexorable.    At  last  the  poor  priest,  becoming  very  unhappy,  sat 
down  and  wrote:  ^Father,  there  was  a  time  when  you  were  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  I  threw  myself  into  the  boiling  fljod,  and 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  own  life  I  saved  yours,  and  now  I  pray 
you  to  save  my  soul.'  St.  Vincent  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote:  'Come 
back,  my  son,  come  back.    We  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.* 
"That  is  the  spirit  of  charity ;  gratitude.    There  is  more  in  this 
than  at  first  appears.    Let  me  unfold  it   a  little  m^re.  St. 
Vincent  led  a  very  supernatural  life.    He  endeavoured  to  follow 
our  Lord  in  all  his  actions,  and  even  in  his  inward  thoughts. 
Let  us  suppose  St.  Vincent  doing  charity — suppose  he  met  a 
poor  man,  and  the  man  wanted  clothing.    How  did  St.  Vincent 
look  upon  that  man  ?    In  a  supernatural  way.    St.  Vincent  saw 
in  that  poor  man  our  Lord ;   or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  poor  man  on 
his  death-bed,  and  in  the  same  way  Sc.  Vincent  saw  our  Lord  in 
the  sick  man  ;  and  going  to  the  sinner  he  tried  to  see  in  the  sinner 
our  Lord.    Sometimes  human  nature  would  say,  *You  have  not 
time,  you  have  not  means but  the  thought  would  come  to  Sc. 
Vincent — who  asks  my  assistance  now  ?    It  is  my  Saviour  who 
died  for  me.    He  not  only  risked  His  life  but  gave  it  for  me, 
and  am  I  to  refuse  Him  a  little  bread  or  a  little  time  to  save  his 
soul?    From  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  the  spirit  of  St. 
Vincent.    There  you  will  find  the  treasure  from  which  you  may 
draw  and  fill  your  soul  with  that  spirit, 

"  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  I  will  say  that  St.  Vincent  was 
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not  only  coTripassionate,  had  not  only  goorl  affections  approved 
of  by  Almighty  God,  had  not  only  gratitude,  but  I  will  say  that 
almost  the  perfect'on  of  St.  Vincent's  character  was  that  he  per- 
formed his  charities  with  such  grace,  with  such  kindness  and 
good-will,  as  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  served.  I 
assure  you  that  that  is  a  great  thing,  because  very  often,  especially 
in  Ireland,  the  poor  people  have  the  old  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
in  them.  They  have  a  high  principle — I  was  going  to  call  it 
pride,  but  I  correct  myself,  and  I  say,  'high  principle.'  To  serve 
these  people,  to  do  them  good,  to  raise  them  up,  you  must  be 
kind  to  them — you  must  not  hurt  their  feelings.  I  come  to  my 
point,  and  show  St.  Vincent  in  that  light.  We  had  here  in 
Ireland  the  terrible  times  of  Cromwell.  In  those  terrible  times 
St.  Vincent  lived.  Many  of  our  bishops  fled,  some  of  our  priests 
fled.  Most  of  our  priests  were  slaughtered,  but  amongst  those 
who  escaped  was  a  poor  blind  priest.  How  he  got  to  Paris  I 
cannot  say.  He  lived  by  begging  in  the  streets,  and  was  poorly 
clad,  and  some  of  the  ladies  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assisting 
St.  Vincent  in  his  great  works  saw  him  and  felt  for  him,  and  felt 
for  religion  too.  They  said  to  St.  Vincent :  *  This  poor  priest '« 
will  make  religion  lose  its  reverence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians  |J 
if  you  allow  this  poor  man  to  wander  about.  Get  soQieone  to  i 
take  him  up  and  put  him  into  a  religious  house.'  '  Ah,'  said 
he,  '  don't  ask  me  to  do  that.  These  Irishmen,'  said  he,  '  are 
fond  of  their  liberty.  Sure  if  I  take  up  that  Irish  priest  and  ' 
put  him  into  a  religious  house,  I  would  be  putting  him  into 
a  prison.  I  tell  you  what  you  will  do.  Search  for  a  good  boy  ; 
— a  good,  faithful,  careful,  religious  boy,  and  pay  him  so  much  : 
a  week  to  lead  this  poor  priest  about.'  The  boy  one  day  led 
the  blind  Irish  priest  to  St,  Lazare,  where  St.  Vincent  lived,  and 
it  being  near  dinner  time,  St.  Vincent  went  to  see  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  head  of  the  table,  seating  him  by  himself,  and 
providing  him  with  a  pretty  good  dinner,  because  I  can  tell  you 
from  experience  that  St.  Vincent  does  not  starve  his  children. 
After  dinner,  St.  Vincent  took  the  poor  blind  man  by  the  hand 
again,  brought  him  to  the  door,  and  gave  him  in  charge  to  the 
little  boy.  In  giving  him  to  the  boy,  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *in  case 
you  are  in  this  neighbourhood  in  future,  we  will  be  happy  to  see 
you  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  come  at  dinner-time,  you  will  have 
a  place  at  our  table.'  The  historian  adds  :  '  Ce  qii^il  a  fait 
hien  souventJ  The  blind  priest  found  it  to  his  interest  to  be 
found  there  about  dinner-time. 
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"  I  attach  immense  importance  to  this  question,  or  rather  this 
manner  of  administering  charity — administering  it  with  dis- 
crimination, with  delicacy,  with  kindness,  and  looking  upon  the 
recipients  of  the  charity  not  as  persons  indebted  to  us,  but  as 
persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  receiving  our  ministrations  ; 
and  if  we  only  see,  as  St.  Vincent  did,  that  they  represent  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  will  assuredly  administer  that  charity  with 
kindness.  But,  that  you  may  see  this  better,  per  contra^  as  they 
say,  I  will  tell  you  an  incident  (and  I  will  tell  it  to  my  shame)  that 
occurred  to  myself.  It  happened  some  fifty  years  ago.  The 
parish  priest  was  going  away  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  he  said : 
*  There  will  be  a  couple  to  be  married  to  morrow^  and  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  assist  at  the  marriage.'  Accordingly  a 
labouring  man  came,  whose  father  had  a  little  farm.  He  was 
with  the  bride  and  some  friends,  and  came  up  quietly  to  myself 
and  whispered.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  have  only  five  shillings,  and 
whatever  more  you  require,  as  the  harvest  is  coming  in,  I  will 
give  to  you  then.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  *  the  parish  priest  has  made 
a  rule,  and  I  cannot  break  it ;  and  the  rule  is  that  anyone  that 
cannot  offer  a  pound  on  these  occasions  is  married  for  nothing.' 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  don't  make  little  of  me  before  the  people.'  We 
conversed  awhile.  I  permitted  myself  to  be  vexed.  '  Come 
along,'  said  I,  'and  I  will  give  you  a  pauper  marriage.'  He 
stood  and  looked  straight  at  me,  and  I  was  cowed.  He  trembled 
for  a  moment,  and  said  :  '  Come,  Bessie,  leave  him  there,  and 
let  him  keep  his  pauper  marriage  for  someone  else.'  I  saw  the 
predicament  I  was  in — the  danger  I  was  in  of  being  the  occasion 
of  that  poor  couple,  perhaps,  living  years  in  sin,  and  I  went 
after  them,  called  the  man  by  his  name,  brought  him  in,  and, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  made  an  apology  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
I  had  done  wrong.  He  went  and  brought  his  people  back,  and 
marriage  was  contracted.  You  see  what  harm  a  man  can  do — 
even  a  priest — by  a  hasty  word,  by  a  rude  word,  by  a  word  that 
hurts  the  feelings  of  those  people.  You  know  better  than  I,  that 
even  the  poorest  of  the  Irish  have,  some  of  them,  very  fine  I'eelings. 

Now  I  will  trespass  upon  you  one  moment  longer  to  tell  you 
another  case  in  point,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bit  of  humour 
in  it  does  not  detract  from  the  appositeness  of  it.  The  incident 
occurred  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
the  characters  were,  Dr.  Montagu,  the  President,  and  a  servant 
named  Paul.  I  knew  them  well.  The  President,  Dr.  Montagu, 
had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  could  make  a  person  feel  it.   The  servant 
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was  a  blunt  man.  At  first  he  would  refuse  to  do  a  thing' 
but  would  most  certainly  in  the  end  do  anything  in  his  powei 
for  every  student  that  he  had  charge  of.  He  was  a  good  man  i 
and  would  get  his  premium  in  the  catechism  every  year  from 
the  professor.  But  there  was  at  that  lime  an  absurd  importance 
attached  to  seniority.  How  often  used  I  to  hear  the  terms, 
'  Seniores  priores ' — '  Get  out,  you  Freshman/  Poor  Paul 
went  out  with  some  relations  who  visited  him,  and  they  grot  to 
the  inside  of  a  public-house,  and  stopped  a  little  too  long.  When'i 
Paul  was  coming  home,  he  was  a  little  top-heavy,  like  some  of  those 
great  English  war  ships  that  have  their  iron  plates  up  near  the  buUr 
warks,  and  poor  Paul  was  ready  to  fall  nearly  on  his  beam  ends.: 
Who  should  meet  him  at  the  very  gate  but  the  President,  who 
stopped  and  said,  '  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  college,  you  beast 
and  Paul  pulled  himself  up.  '  Sir,' said  Paul,  'I  would  have 
you  know  that  you  are  speaking  to  your  senior.'  Tn  reality, 
Paul  had  been  longer  in  the  college  than  the  President.  Wtll, 
the  President  turned  away.  Of  course  he  saw  the  mistake  he; 
had  made ;  but  the  next  day,  either  by  accident  or  by  design,'; 
Dr.  Montapju  contrived  to  meet  Paul,  and  changed  his  language.; 
'Oh,  Paul!'  said  he,  'I  was  greatly  grieved  to  meet  you. 
yesterday,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  state  you  were  in.  I  called' 
you  *a  beast.''  ^  Sir,'  said  he,  *call  me  by  my  right  name. 
I  am  a  devil.'  Now  you  see  in  this  case  the  effect  of  harsh 
language,  and  the  effect  of  soft  kindly  language.  That  is  a 
lesson  that  I  hope  I,  as  well  as  you,  will  endeavour  to  keep  in 
mind  and  in  practice. 

"  One  word  in  conclusion.  How  did  St.  Vincent  succeed  in  all 
those  great  works  that  he  was  engaged  in  ?  I  say  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  unworthy  ;  he  believed  that  God  Almighty 
made  a  great  stretch  of  His  mercy  in  receiving  him  to  do  His  work. 
Anyone  can  see  that  that  was  the  great  conviction  of  his  soul. 
When  you  go  on  your  visit  of  charity  to  give  a  little  money  or 
bread,  or  some  employment,  you  will  break  down  the  outworks 
of  the  sinner  and  get  to  the  citadel.  By  persevering  you  will 
surely  capture  that  soul,  and  restore  it  to  God." 

Characteristics  and  Virtues. 

The  Irish  Priesthood  is  distinguished  for  being  entirely  in 
touch  with  the  people,  understanding  them  thoroughly,  and 
feeling  for  them  with  a  father's  feeling.  On  their  side,  the 
people  know  they  are  not  only  understood,  but  loved  sincerely. 
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The  word  Father."  then  implies  one  who  has  the  know- 
ledge and  the  heart  of  a  father  to  protect  and  guide  them, 
as  well  as  to  supply  their  spiritual  wants. 

Father  Gowan  was  eminently  an  Irish  priest.  He  not 
only  understood  his  own  people  and  loved  them  like  a  father, 
but  believed  in  them,  and  saw  great  things  in  store  for 
them.  If  he  admired  them  much  it  was  because  he  knew" 
them  well.  Few  priests  had  such  varied  experience ;  every 
phase  of  Irish  lite  was  familiar  to  him.  Deal  with  an 
Irishman  properly,"  he  often  said,  and  no  matter  what  he 
has  become  you  will  reform  him."  Hence,  the  schools 
he  founded  or  had  care  of  were  distinctly  Irish,  in  system 
as  well  as  in  aim.  It  was  a  principle  he  maintained  with  the 
"  Daughters  of  St.  Brigid  "  of  old,  that  education  should  not 
only  be  based  upon  religion,  but  chiefly  be  the  training  of 
the  heart  and  ot  the  character.  The  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge was  necessary,  but  held  a  secondary  place.  Invariably  he 
acted  on  this  principle  and  feared  the  least  interference  with  it. 

Father  Gowan  had  a  special  mission  for  which  he  was 
formed  by  grace  as  well  as  by  nature  to  accomplish.  He 
had  indeed  an  excellent  model  in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — his 
great  ideal  of  a  priest  working  for  the  poor  like  himself, 
iiut  an  ideal,  no  matter  how  perfect,  is  not  sufficient ;  there 
must  be  an  intrinsic  aptitude  in  the  subject  to  follow  it. 
Naturally  as  well  as  supernalurally,  Father  Gowan  had  much 
in  common  with  bt.  Vincent.  A  man  of  heart  and  of  head, 
shrewd  and  observant,  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  personal 
piety  and  union  with  God.  His  disinterestedness  was  well 
known  and  edified  all  who  had  relations  with  him.  Nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  help  the  helpless  or  to 
instruct  the  ignorant.  He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  special  characteristic  of  a  true  missioner,  the  virtue  of 
simplicity.  This  it  was  that  gave  success  to  his  undertakings. 
Like  St.  Vincent  he  had  great  fear  of  all  noveltyand  show,  and 
an  attachment  to  old  and  venerable  maxims  and  traditions.  He 
hated  advertisments  wishing  to  do  good  solely  for  God's  sake. 

Abandonment  to  Providence  was  another  of  his  special 
virtues,  tie  did  not  presume  to  anticipate  the  designs  of 
God  or  trace  out  for  himself  certain  work  and  how  to  do  it. 
On  the  contrary,  like  St.  Vincent,  he  abandoned  himself 
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to  the  guidance  of  that  paternal  Providence  which  manifested 
itself  so  visibly  in  his  regard,  persuaded  that  the  less  of  our 
own  there  is  in  our  undertakings  for  God,  the  more  guaran- 
tees of  success  we  shall  have.  To  make  himself  a  worthy- 
instrument  was  his  only  thought.  His  guiding  rule  in  every 
act  of  life  was  the  will  of  God.  To  see  him  was  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  man  of  virtue.  His  life,  even  to  the 
end,  showed  his  zeal.  When  he  might  have  taken  rest  in  a 
ripe  old  age  he  did  not  abandon  work.  Where  the  interest 
of  the  orphan  or  the  poor  child  was  at  stake  he  shrank  from 
no  sacrifice. 

Five  weeks  before  his  death  he  made  an  appeal  for  the 
orphans  of  St.  Brigid  in  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Gardiner 
Street.  It  was,  indeed,  a  touching  sight  to  see  him  drooping 
with  age,  an  octogenarian,  undertaking  such  a  task,  and 
pleading  with  such  effect.  His  zeal  led  him  to  work  to  the 
end.  On  Saturday  morning,  16th  January,  1897,  having 
said  Mass  and  heard  confessions,  as  usual,  he  became  weak, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  passed  quietly,  calmly,  and  painlessly 
to  his  everlasting  reward,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrowing 
children,  at  the  Convent,  Glasnevin, 

The  remains  of  Father  Gowan  rest  close  to  those  of 
Margaret  Aylward  in  the  beautiful  little  cemetery  in  the 
Convent  grounds,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Tolka. 

It  may  be  said  of  him,  indeed,  what  he  so  feelingly  and 
appropriately  wrote  of  Cardinal  Cullen:  He  was  the  father 
and  protector  of  St.  Brigid's  works.  Everything  in  them 
was  dear  to  his  heart. 

*'  St.  Brigid  was  one  of  his  dearest  patrons.  The  Faith,  its 
maintenance  in  Ireland  in  all  its  pristine  strength  and  purity 
was,  it  might  be  said,  the  labour  of  his  life.  The  orphan 
child  of  the  poor  of  his  people.  Ah !  many  a  tear  he  shed 
over  it,  for  he  had  a  tender  heart." 

His  loss  is  very  great,  nay,  almost  irreparable,  but  God  often 
shows  His  power  most  when  human  aid  fails.   Let  us  hope  and 

Eray  that  the  Divine  Majesty  may  give  to  him  the  reward  He 
as  promised  to  those  who  receive  His  little  ones  in  His 
name. 
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Cl)e  Storp  of  ClongoiDes  Wood. 


THIS  brief  sketch  of  the  story  of  Clongowes  Wood  is 
necessarily  both  tentative  and  imperfect.  The  his- 
tory of  a  border  castle  of  the  Pale,  in  Catholic 
hands,  has  to  be  linked,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
penal  laws,  with  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic 
college  by  a  specially-proscribed  religious  order.  The  law,  as 
laid  down  in  Dublin  during  the  last  century,  did  not  so  much 
as  presume  that  a  Papist  breathed  the  air  of  Ireland,"  and  it 
is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  records  of  Clongowes  and  of 
the  early  Irish  Jesuits  should  be  obscure  and  defective.  The 
following  pages  are  accordingly  based  to  a  great  degree  on 
.oral  tradition,  or  on  manuscript  material  supplied  in  recent 
years  by  those  who  remember  Clongowes  when  the  century  was 
still  young. 


PART  I. 
TO  1814. 

Placed  eighteen  miles  west  of  the  Irish  capital,  the  castle 
of  Clongowes  Wood  formed  in  medioeval  times  one  of  the  chain 
of  border  fortresses  built  to  defend  the  remnant  of  ''  English 
land  "  from  the  inroads  of  the  ''  Irish  enemy."  Within  the 
present  townland  are  the  two  largest  portions  that  remain  of 
the  rampart  of  the  Pale,  erected  by  the  order  of  two  parlia- 
ments held  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  The 
earliest  mention  in  the  Norman  records  of  the  wood  of  Clon- 
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gowes  is  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  time  of  EUzabeth,  when  it  was 
held  by  the  powerful  family  of  Eustace,  Viscounts  of  Baltin- 
glass,  a  title  whose  holder  was  attainted  for  aiding  the  O'Byrnes 
of  Glenmalure  in  the  rising  of  1580.  The  Clongowes  branch, 
however,  were  undisturbed  till  the  rebellion  of  1641,  when 
James  Eustace  of  Clongowes  took  the  Irish  side.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  Cromwellian  settlement  declared  him  to  be 
"  an  Irish  Papist,  not  innocent,"  and  his  confiscated  lands 
passed  to  Richard  Raynell,  afterwards  Chief  Justice.  During 
the  troubled  times  of  this  war  Clongowes  is  twice  mentioned. 
Early  in  the  struggle  its  soldiers  surrendered  on  quarter,  and 
were  at  once  conveyed  to  Dublin  and  executed.  Later  on,  a 
Puritan  detachment  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mistress 
Eustace,  who  was  afterwards  barbarously  murdered  for  refusing 
to  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  a  secret  chamber.  In,  1677  the 
estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Brownes,  a  Catholic 
family  of  Dublin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Castle  Browne,  still 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  college.  Intermarrying  with 
the  Fitzwilliam  family  and  with  the  Wogans  of  Rathcoffey, 
they  ultimately  assumed  the  name  of  Wogan-Browne. 

The  Brownes  of  Castle  Browne  were  one  of  those  many 
Catholic  Irish  houses  which,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  achieved 
distinction  in  the  last  century  everywhere  out  of  Ireland.  One 
of  them  became  a  field-marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Empire. 
Pitted  against  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  person,  he 
acquitted  himself  nobly,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in 
one  of  the  many  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
About  his  death  a  striking  story  is  told,  attested  as  traditional 
by  Colonel  Wogan-Browne,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  com- 
mands the  Third  Hussars  in  the  distant  East.  The  room  which 
looks  out  on  the  hall  of  Clongowes  was  in  those  days  an  ironing 
room,  and  a  favourite  gathering-place  of  the  servants  of  the 
house  was  its  ample  fireside.  One  ironing-day,  the  door  of  the 
room  and  the  hall-door  both  stood  open  and  the  knot  of 
servants  saw  an  officer  in  full  uniform  enter  the  hall  and 
mount  the  staircase.  His  hands  were  pressed  to  his  breast, 
as  if  he  strove  to  staunch  a  wound,  the  blood  from  which 
stained  profusely  his  white  cloak.  Recovering  from  their 
fright,  the  servants  rushed  upstairs,  and  asked  the  ladies  of 
tlu*  house  if  they  had  seen  their  brother,  the  Marshal.  On 
receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative  they  described  exactly  what 
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they  had  seen.  The  ladies  without  hesitation  declared  that 
their  brother  must  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  at  once 
ordered  mourning,  had  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
and  held  a  wake,  with  all  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  time. 
A  fortnight  later  came  the  news  of  the  Marshal's  death  on  the 
field  of  Prague,  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  apparition. 

Success  abroad,  however,  in  those  days  did  not  mean  peace 
and  security  at  home.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  petty  Irish 
official  to  annoy  in  a  thousand  ways  C^.tholics  of  property  in 
this  country  in  the  last  century,  and  the  owners  of  Castle 
Browne  were  no'  more  exempt  than  the  Catholic  peers  of 
Ireland,  who  more  than  once  petitioned  Dublin  Castle  for 
relief  from  the  intolerable  interference  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  The  burial  vault  which  was  erected  in  1737  by 
Stephen  Browne,  outside  the  Mainham  cemetery,  and  just 
within  his  own  property,  bears  to  this  day  a  quaint  inscription 
in  which  he  protests  that  his  act  was  due  solely  to  the  un- 
reasonable exactions  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  A  successor 
of  the  latter  reports  to  the  Under-Secretary  in  1780  that  Castle 
Browne  is  a  notorious  haunt  of  Popish  priests  and  friars,  who, 
by  the  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  were  able  to  come  and 
go  without  molestation.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  we 
find  that  the  Squire  Browne  of  that  time  was  a  magistrate  for 
the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Meath.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  commissions  subsequently  by  an  imported  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, restored  during  the  brief  ministry  of  ^^All  the  Talents,"  by 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  and  again  deprived  by  that  great  Irish- 
man's EngHsh  successor.  The  castellated  mansion,  rebuilt,  as 
the  Latin  inscription  over  the  entrance  testifies,  by  Stephen  Fitz- 
william  Browne,  in  17 18,  was  enlarged  and  decorated  in  1788 
by  the  Thomas  Wogan-Browne  who  underwent  those  transfor- 
mations of  juclicial  fortune.  The  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  of  Rathcoffey,  he  is  said  to  have 
sheltered  that  remarkable  man  on  one  occasion  during  the 
troubled  times  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  a  party 
(){  soldiers  came  tO'  Rathcoffey  to  arrest  its  owner  as  an  United 
Irishman.  He  made  for  Castle  Browne,  having  got  away  by 
jumping  from  the  high  balcony  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
Rathcoffey  House.  His  pursuers  just  reached  the  hall-door 
of  Squire  Browne's  mansion  as  Rowan  passed  into  the  "  round- 
rf)om  "  above,  and  they  immediately  fired  at  him.  But  he  had 
lim^'  to  close  the  fine  oak  door,  in  which  the  marks  of  the  slugs 
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are  still  pointed  out.  From  the  round-room  "  he  rushed  into 
the  library,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  throwing  his  hat 
out  of  an  open  window,  sought  security  in  the  tower  room,  the 
door  of  which  it  is  still  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  surrounding 
bookshelves.    The  soldiers,  seeing  the  hat  lying  derehct  on  the 

Ha-ha,"  concluded  that  he  had  again  risked  a  dangerous 
jump,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  search  for  him  in  the  thick 
woods.  It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that  a  few  scientific 
historians  throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  treasured 
tradition,  and  attribute  the  marks  on  the  door  of  the  round- 
room  "  to  firearms  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  much  in  vogue, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  among  Irish  squires  in  the  last 
century.  Hamilton  Rowan  closed  a  long  life  at  Rathcoffey 
seventy  years  ago.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Emanci- 
pation movement,  and  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  new 
residents  at  Castle  Browne. 

.  About  1810  the  estate  passed  tO'  General  Michael  Wogan- 
Browne,  of  the  army  of  Saxony,  who'  commanded  a  division  in 
Napoleon's  march  to  Moscow.  The  new  owner  found  the 
estate  encumbered,  as  the  inscription  Laritus  Amicisque  on  a 
basement  stone  would  lead  one  to  expect.  He  did  not  wish 
to  abandon  his  profession  in  such  stirring  times,  and  he  pre- 
ferred an  honoured  position  abroad  tO'  that  of  a  helot  at  home. 
Thus  it  happened  that  he  parted  with  the  castle  and  demesne 
to  the  Irish  Jesuits.  We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  on  the  devious  historical  path- 
ways of  the  penal  times,  and  to  trace  briefly  the  work  in 
Ireland  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Old  Society,  and  how  they  handed 
on  the  task  to  those  of  the  New. 

The  Irish  mission  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  in  1542, 
by  Fathed  Paschasius  Brouet,  one  of  the  original  companions 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  was  never  very  considerable  in  point 
of  numbers.  When  most  flourishing,  during  the  period  when 
the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny  ruled  in  Ireland,  it  possessed 
thirteen  houses,  some  of  w^hich  were  schools,  and  one  a  novi- 
tiate. In  1656,  a  few  years  after,  there  were  but  eighteen 
Jesuits  in  Ireland,  and  after  some  fluctuation  they  stood  again 
at  that  figure  when  in  November,  1773,  Father  John  Barron 
published  in  the  little  chapel  in  Waterford  the  Papal  Brief 
suppressing  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged.  The  story  of 
the  next  forty  years — -a  real  wandering  in  the  desert — is  a  mar- 
vellous one.    The  small  band,  no  longer  composed  of  religious, 
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were  filled  with  the  conviction  that  the  Society  would  some  day 
be  restored  to  life  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  determined 
to  prepare  for  that  event.  Their  small  property  was  care- 
fully realised,  and  formed  into  a  single  missionary  fund,  tO'  be 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  the  future. 
Despite  perils  from  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  the  penal 
code,  from  the  informer  and  the  false  friend,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  was  carried  on  steadily,  one  of  their  number 
being  appointed  by  his  brethren  to  watch  over  it.  In  1773  this 
duty  was  entrusted  to  Father  John  Ward,  and  on  his  death  to 
Father  John  Fullam.  In  the  year  of  the  reign  of  terror  Father 
Richard  O'Callaghan  became  superior,  and  directed  their  in- 
terests until  1803,  when  Father  Marmaduke  Stone,  of  Stony- 
hurst,  became  head  of  the  English  and  Irish  missions  of  the 
now  partially-restored  Society.  During  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, the  Fathers  in  Ireland  busied  themselves  in  mis- 
sionary work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Father  Austin 
kept  a  famous  school  in  Dublin,  and  had  among  his  scholars 
Archbishop  Murray,  and  Dr.  Blake  of  Dromore.  Father 
Clement  Kelly  was,  at  the  instance  of  James,  first  Duke  of 
Leinster,  appointed  parish  priest  of  Maynooth.  Father  Betagh, 
of  whom  more  than  one  memorial  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Clon- 
gowes,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  of  all.  Untiring  in  his 
missionary  labours,  he  died  in  1811,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
having  been  for  many  years  Vicar-General  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Dublin.  Though  he  passed  away  before  his  eyes  saw  the 
restored  Society  in  Ireland,  he  was  in  a  real  sense  the  link 
between  the  Old  Society  and  the  New.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  laborious  life,  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  became 
brighter.  Stonyhurst  was  opened  in  1794,  and  about  ten 
years  later  the  Jesuit  provinces  in  Russia  and  in  the  two 
Sicilies  were  recognised  by  the  Holy  See  as  canonically  exist- 
ing. Father  Betagh  determined  to  provide  as  far  as  he  could 
for  the  Irish  mission.  Funds  were  there,  small,  but  sufficient 
for  the  im.mediate  object;  and  men  he  found  in  the  scholars 
whom  he  trained  with  Father  Austin  in  the  schools  they  had 
established  in  Dublin.  ]^y  1807  they  had  reached  Stonyhurst, 
and  soon  entered  on  the  regular  period  of  training  of  the  novi- 
tiate. Their  exact  number  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  rector 
of  the  college,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  T.  Betagh,  Cook  Street, 
DubUn,"  in  1809,  in  which  the  writer  proposed  sending  some 
of  the  Irish  Eleven  to  Palermo,  in  order  to  finish  their  studies 
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there,  and  receive  ordinations."  "  They  are  all,"  he  adds, 
young  men  of  abilities,  have  done  very  well  in  their  studies 
here,  and  are  likely  tO'  do  credit  to  their  country;"  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  Bartholomew  Esmonde,  Paul  Ferley, 
Charles  Aylmer,  Robert  St.  Leger,  and  James  Butler,  amply 
fulfilled  the  prophecy.  The  sixth  mentioned,  Edmond  Cogan, 
of  Cork,  died  in  Sicily  during  the  time  of  preparation  for  the 
arduous  work  that  awaited  them.  Three  years  before  another 
young  Irish  Jesuit  had  preceded  them,  one  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  first  Superior  of  the  restored  Society  in  Ireland,  and 
to  dO'  mighty  work  for  the  Church  in  his  native  land  and 
beyond  the  ocean. 

The  favourite  scholar  of  Father  Betagh,  Peter  Kenny,  was 
sent  by  him  in  1802  to  Carlow  College.  He  was  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  gave  great  promise  of  fine  talent  as  a 
preacher  and  a  theologian.  In  1804,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
he  entered  the  novitiate  in  Stonyhurst,  and  he  was  ordained 
priest  at  Palermo  in  1808.  Subsequently,  before  the  close  of 
his  student  life  in  181 1,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  Pius  VII.  and  the  British  commanders  in  the 
Mediterranean,  who  were  anxious  that  his  Holiness  should 
save  himself  from  Napoleon's  power  by  accepting  English 
hospitality.  He  also  worked  among  the  soldiers  in  Malta,  and 
in  1 81 2  returned  to  Ireland  as  head  of  the  yet  unfounded 
mission.  The  worth  of  the  young  priest  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  immediately  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  Maynooth,  an  office  which  he  accepted  for  a  single 
year,  on  condition  that  Archbishop  Murray  should  be  for  the 
same  time  President.  The  condition  of  time  he  insisted  on, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Ireland.  His  tenure  of  office 
in  Maynooth,  closing  in  November,  181 3,  was  a  most  fruitful 
period  in  the  history  of  that  great  college.  One  great  feature 
which  he  introduced  there  was  the  regular  annual  retreat ;  he 
was  the  first  to  give  exactly  the  spiritual  exercises  in  Ireland 
in  this  century,  and  the  good  work  was  begun  in  the  most 
fitting  place.  Late  in  the  year  181 3,  he  purchased  Castle 
Browne,  and  prepared,  with  the  help  of  those  of  the  "  Irish 
Eleven  "  who  had  returned  from  Sicily,  to  open  a  college  for 
lay  students,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the'  country. 

The  party  of  ascendancy  in  Ireland  soon  raised  the  alarm. 
The  Hibernian  Magazine  of  November  i8th,  18 13,  contained 
an  article  on  the  growth  of  Popery,  written  in  Mr.  John 
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Giffard's  best  style.  The  magnificent  edifice  of  Castle 
Browne,  in  the  county  of  Kildare/'  said  the  scribe,  which 
cost  over  6,000  in  building,  has  been  purchased  by  a  party 
of  Jesuits  for  6,000.  Ireland  now  stands  in  imminent 
danger.  If  Popery  succeeds,  our  fairest  plains  will  once  more 
witness  days  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Bloody  Mary,  and 
the  walls  of  Derry  shall  again  become  the  lamentable  bul- 
warks against  Popish  treachery  and  massacre."  This  tirade 
called  forth  an  answer  from  O'Connell,  then  beginning  to 
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organize  the  mighty  movement  which  ended  in  Catho'ic  Eman- 
cipation. It  was  not  the  only  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  new  foundation.  When  examined  eleven  years  later 
befcjre  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  he  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  had  advised  Father  Kenny  to  purchase  what  is  known  as  a 
forfeited  estate,  and  his  reason  for  doing  so  throws  some  light 
on  the  position  of  Catholics  at  the  time.  I  infinitely  prefer/' 
said  the  great  lawyer,  that  it  should  have  been  a  forfeited 
l)r()perty,  and  that  for  the  distinct  reason  that  the  origin  of  the 
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title  is  easily  traced.  After  the  usurpation  (of  Cromwell)  all 
those  who  obtained  forfeited  property  took  out  patents  for  it ; 
and  therefore  we  can  easily  find  the  patents,  and  direct  the 
search  merely  for  subsequent  periods — so  that  I  take  it  to 
be  an  additional  advantage,  in  carrying  an  estate  to  market  in 
Ireland,  that  it  was  a  forfeited  estate  .  .  .  Circumstances 
have  placed  me  a  good  deal  in  the  confidence  of  wealthy 
Catholics ;  I  do'  not  think  I  can  call  to  recollection  the  pur- 
chases by  Catholics  of  anything  but  forfeited  estates."  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  Catholic  leader  judged  it  prudent  to  have 
Clongowes  held  for  some  time  by  a  Protestant  gentleman  as 
trustee  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  he  selected  for  the 
purpose  Mr.  William  Parnell,  of  Avondale,  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Venal  Laws, 

A  more  formidable  antagonist  than  the  Hibernian  Maga- 
zine soon  appeared.  Early  in  1814,  while  preparations  for  the 
opening  of  the  College  were  being  made,  Mr.  Robert  Peel, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  summoned  Father  Kenny  to 
appear  for  examination  at  Dublin  Castle.  The  mandate  was 
in  point  of  fact  illegal,  but  Father  Kenny  had  no  hesitation  in 
complying  with  it,  and  when  questioned  by  the  future  Prime 
Minister,  at  once  avowed  himself  a  Jesuit.  The  boldness  of 
the  declaration  was  a  source  of  some  alarm  to  the  more  cautious 
and  perhaps  timorous  policy  which  found  favour  among 
English  Catholics  at  the  time.  Writing  to  Father  Kenny  from 
Stonyhurst,  on  March  15th,  181 4,  Father  C.  Plowden  says  :  — 
I  do  not  mean  to  arraign  your  avowal  to  Mr.  Peel,  that  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  must  suppose  that 
you  had  good  reasons  for  this  open  acknowledgment,  but  I  own 
I  do  not  see  them.  I  suspend  my  judgment  on  this  one  point, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  your  interview  with  him  I  think  your 
conduct  was  manly,  dignified,  and  honourable."  That  Father 
Kenny  was  well  able  to  meet  his  interrogator  is  clear  from  one 
portion  of  the  interview. 

"  I  understand  you  have  money  in  the  funds,"  said  Mr. 
Peel. 

Father  Kenny :  "  Such  is  the  case,  sir." 
Mr.  Peel :  "  Are  you  not  aware  that  we  can  confiscate  that 
property  ?" 

Father  Kenny :  "  To  a  mercantile  nation  like  England,  a 
character  for  honesty  and  good  faith  are  quite  as  necessary  as 
to  an  individual  trader.    Money  confided  to  the  keeping  of 
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the  English  Government  must  be  safe  from  confiscation  .  .  . 
On  that  point  I  have  no'  apprehension.  Nevertheless,  your 
government  may  attempt,  and  they  certainly  have  the  power 
to  effect  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property ;  but  in  doing 
so  they  will  violate  the  maxim  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  states- 
manship you  profess  to  hold  in  veneration.  As  you  may  not 
recollect  the  circumstances  at  this  moment,  suffer'me  to  recall 
it  to  you.  It  having  been  suggested  to  him  to  lay  hold  of  the 
monies  lying  in  the  English  funds  in  the  names  of  the  natives 
of  France,  with  which  country  war  was  waging,  '  No,  no,'  said 
he,  '  if  the  devil  had  money  in  the  English  funds,  it  should  be 
held  safe  for  him/  " 

The  Chief  Secretary  did  not  further  interfere,  and  on  May 
1 8th,  1 814,  the  first  student,  James  MacLornan,  of  Dublin, 
entered  Clongowes  Wood  College. 


PART  II. 

EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE,  1814-1839. 

The  sources  of  information  as  to  the  scholastic  beginnings  of 
Clongowes,  though  sadly  incomplete,  yet  afford  us  a  fairlv 
clear  picture  of  the  custom  that  ruled  and  the  work  that  was 
done  in  the  College  nearly  ninety  years  ago.  More  than  one 
of  the  scholars — there  is  an  air  of  antiquity  in  the  very  name — 
who  were  then  within  its  walls  has  committed  to  print  his 
recollections  of  his  schooldays  :  and  of  those  who  entered 
durmg  the  first  six  years  two  are  yet  with  us  to  afford  theii: 
wilhng  assistance.  The  old  account-books,  the  journals  kept 
by  College  officials,  the  stories  that  have  gathered  rounci 
classic  spots,  all  help  to  tell  the  tale. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  not  ample  breadth  of  lands  nor  noble 
buildings,  but  men  alone,  do  constitute  a  state  ;  and  the  rule 
holds  true  of  the  microcosm  that  we  call  a  college.  The  small 
band  who  aided  Father  Kenny  in  his  great  task,  and  settled 
those  lines  of  work  that  became  firm  tradition  in  after-years, 
were  no  mere  professional  teachers.  They  were  all  voung  Irish- 
men—Father  Kenny  himself,  the  oldest,  was  but  thirtv-five 
years  of  age ;  they  were  fresh  from  Stonvhurst  and  from  Sicilv, 
where  Jesuit  tradition  was  cherished ;  they  commenced  their 
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work  in  the  year  that  saw  the  restoration  of  their  order  through- 
out the  world  proclaimed  in  the  most  solemn  form  by  the 
Pontiff,  who  had  himself  been  just  released  from  the  bondage 
of  Fontainebleau.  The  three  masters  who  headed  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  1 814  all  deserve  special  mention.  Father  Shine, 
who  taught  the  first  Rhetoric  class,  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  a  scholar  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge.    Few  masters 


THE  ENTKANCL-:  HALL. 


— another  old  Clongowes  word,  far  more  prized  than  the  title 
f)f  professor  " — have  ever  won  so  thoroughly  as  he  the  rever- 
ence and  affection  of  their  scholars;  and  of  these  not  a  few, 
as  we  shall  see,  rose  to  eminence  in  their  own  land.  His  early 
death  a  score  of  years  later,  was  due  to  his  attendance  on  the 
sick  in  Dublin  during  the  great  plague  of  cholera  that  then 
rag(Ml  in  Irclanfl  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  most  gifted, 
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if  also  most  wayward  of  his  many  brilliant  scholars,  Francis 
Mahony,  better  known  as  Father  Prout,  risked  his  life  in  Cork 
in  the  same  noble  service.  Father  James  Butler  was,  tradition 
tells  us,  unsparing  of  himself  as  a  teacher,  always  ready  to  help 
and  to  instruct;  as  a  theologian  he  was  considered  a  rival  to 
the  Father  Superior  himself.  His  early  death  in  1820,  before 
he  had^  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
rising  College,  and  was  due  to  his  incessant  application  to  work 
that  he  loved.  "  I  shall  see  Clongowes  no  more,"  were  his  last 
words  as  he  lay  dying  in  Dublin,  "  salute  the  community  in  my 
name,  and  assure  them  of  my  sincerest  affection."  Third  on 
the  list  was  Father  Paul  Ferley,  who  was  long  spared  to  the 
College.  "He  was,"  writes  one  of  his  scholars  of  1825,  "far 
and  away  the  prime  favourite  at  Clongowes  during  his  career 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  had  relations 
with  him,  both  in  class  and  out  of  it.  A  fine  Greek  scholar, 
he  was  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Rattle/^,  for  the  bril- 
hant  way  in  which  he  used  to  rattle  through  his  work,  retouch- 
ing so  happily  the  odes  and  orations  of  his  class,  and  rendering 
so  choicely  some  of  the  more  celebrated  passages  from  the 
ancient  poets  and  orators." 

It  was  but  natural  that  such  masters  should  send  forth  scho- 
lars of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  the  list  of  those  who  entered 
in  the  first  ten  months — the  period  of  Napoleon's  sojourn  at 
Elba — will  suffice  to  show  how  expectation  was  fulfilled.  It 
includes  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  schools  in  Ireland  ;  Joseph  Lentaigne,  his  brother, 
who,  in  i860,  became  first  Provincial  of  the  Irish  Jesuits; 
James  O'Brien,  aftenvards  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench; 
Maurice  O'Connell,  John  O'Connell,  and  Morgan  O'Connell, 
sons  of  the  great  Tribune;  Sir  Edward  MacDonnell,  first 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway;  Sir  Roger  Therry, 
who  was  the  first  Catholic  to  obtain  office  in  Australia,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Canning  ;  and  George  Kernan,  after- 
wards a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  On  November 
day,  1 814,  is  recorded  the  admission  of  James  Lvnch,  who 
died  but  the  other  day,  the  saintly  and  well-beloved  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  Three  months  later  we  find  together  the  names  of 
Timothy,  Nicholas,  and  Francis  Mahony;  the  two  former 
being  the  founders  of  the  famous  Blarnev  firm,  their  more 
noted  brother  the  author  of  T//c  BcUs  of  Sliandon.    And  next 
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to  them  is  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  who  proposed  O'Connell  for 
Clare  in  1828,  was  returned  for  that  county  himself  in  1830, 
and  died,  while  member  for  Carlow,  in  189 1. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  first 
year  would  seem  to  have  been  about  110.  In  the  autumn  of 
1 816  this  figure  must  have  been  left  far  behind,  for  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  residence  is  put  down  as  exactly  200,  and  by 
181 8  had  grown  to  220.  That  the  College  had  grown  so 
rapidly  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  dearth  of  educational 
institutions  of  its  type  in  Ireland,  and  its  effects  were  seen  in 
the  opening  of  the  sister  college  of  Tullabeg  in  181 8,  as  well 
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as  by  an  outbreak  of  fever  at  Clongowes,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  close  the  school  for  a  short  period.  Father  Charles 
Aylmer,  who  at  this  time  became  second  Rector  of  Clongowes, 
took  steps  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  erected  in  18 18  and  1819 
the  fine  building  which  served  so  many  generations  of  scholars 
as  a  study-hall  and  a  refectory.  A  few  years  before  had  seen 
the  commencement  of  the  College  library,  the  first  instalment 
of  which  came  by  ship  from  Italy,  and  having  been  driven  by 
storm  from  Cork  to  Down,  was  wrecked  in  Carlingford  Lough. 
At  the  same  time  the  chapel  was  built  and  opened  to  the 
neighbourhood,  the  fine  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  well  as 
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those  of  Pius  VII.  and  St.  Ignatius,  being  executed  by  Ossani. 
In  it  was  formally  erected,  in  1820,  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  inher;ited  the  record-book  of  the  Sodality 
founded  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Dublin  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  The  first  director  of  the  new  Sodality  was 
Father  Bartholomew  Esmonde,  who  was  Rector  in  1820-1, 
and  again,  on  the  expiration  of  Father  Kenny's  second  term, 
from  1830  to  1836. 

The  leading  features  of  college  life  outside  the  classrooms 
differed  in  many  notable  ways  from  those  which  prevail  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  In  those  early  times  the  hour  of  rising 
was  six  in  summer,  and  was  even  earlier  afterwards ;  in  winter 
it  was  seven.  The  dinner-hour  was  the  patriarchal  one  of 
noon,  and  the  whole  body  of  scholars,  tall  and  small,  retired  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock.  Then  the  usual  drink  in  the  afternoon 
was  invariably  beer,  and  the  oldest  Clongownians  wore  a 
uniform,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  described  by 
one  who  wore  it  four  score  years  ago,  and  who  is  still  happily  at 
work,  as  being  composed  of  a  cap  made  of  rabbit-skin,  blue 
cloth  coat  with  brass  buttons,  yellow  cassimere  waistcoat,  and 
corduroy  trousers.'^  The  lapse  of  years  brought  small  changes 
in  the  list,  and  we  find  from  a  scholar  of  1840  that  while  unifor- 
mity in  all  other  respects  was  rigidly  enforced,  the  boys  of  that 
later  day  were  allowed  to  suit  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the 
waistcoat,  a  concession  which  led  tO'  many  serious  consulta- 
tions every  year,  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  with  Brother  "  Jerry  " 
Kelleher,  then  and  many  a  decade  after  in  charge  of  the  tailor's 
shop.  Handball  and  football  were  the  chief  amusements, 
summer  and  winter;  but  there  was  no  organised  system  of 
amusements  such  as  arose  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  The 
higher  line,"  as  the  older  scholars'  division  of  the  house  was 
termed  from  the  start,  were  privileged  to  keep  greyhounds,  and 
playdays  were  usually  spent  in  coursing  the  hares  which  then 
and  now  are  numerous  in  ''the  county  of  the  short  grass." 
The  planning  of  these  expeditions  would  often  be  commenced 
weeks  beforehand,  and  the  programme  remembered  for  years 
afterwards.  Thus  we  have  an  exact  account  of  how  on  a 
memorable  day  in  November,  1825,  among  the  arrangements 
for  the  occasion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rhetoricians,  muster- 
ing about  twenty  of  as  smart  Irish  boys  as  ever  started  in 
coursing  line  on  a  headland,  should  take  '  the  Duke  of 
Leinster's  country,'  as  far  as  Carton,  the  other  two  portions  of 
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the  Higher  Line,  Poetry  and  First  of  Grammar,  taking  other 
directions."  On  that  occasion  the  first  class  of  the  house  was 
in  charge  of  its  Master,  Mr.  Francis  Mahony,  and  they  had 
settled  for  a  two  o'clock  dinner  at  Maynooth,  afternoon  refresh- 
ments at  Celbridge,  and  then  five  miles  across  country  to 
Clongowes,  which  they  had  hoped  to  reach  by  "  night  prayers, 
the  bell  for  which  rang  on  playdays  at  nine,  and  on  ordinary 
ones  at  half-past  eight."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
distinction  in  the  last  clause  holds  exactly  to-day. 

Play-days  in  those  times,  and  to  some  degree  ever  since, 
have  had  a  habit  of  clustering  together  round  great  festivals. 


IIIGHEP.  LINE  GALLEUY. 


The  non-existence  of  the  modern  Christmas  vacation  was 
responsible  for  the  most  notable  succession  of  them,  close  on 
half-a-dozen ;  and  Shrovetide,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  were 
celebrated  by  three  days  each.  It  was  at  these  times  that 
theatricals  kept  things  going."  There  is^  little  trace  of 
elaborate  preparation  in  them,  High  Life  Below  Stairs/'  and 
Malachi  Magruder,"  being  fair  types  of  the  style  then  in 
vogue,  but  by  1845  the  performances  were  of  loftier  flight. 
About  that  year  Goldsmith's  two  immortal  plays  were  acted  by 
a  volunteer  dramatic  club,  organised  by  Mr.  Francis  Murphy; 
and  there  are  traces  later  on  of  a  more  regular  systejn,  supr 
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ported  by  a  graduated  tax  levied  with  much  discrimination  by 
a  special  finance  committee. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  academical  year  came  when 
summer  was  well-nigh  spent,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  July. 
The  Academy  Day  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  scholars  of 
Clongowes  Wood  gave  a  public  proof  of  their  progress  in  all 
liberal  arts,  and  it  was  an  event  which  long  continued  to  be 
attended  with  grave  and  formal  ceremony,  as  witness  the  wear- 
ing of  Court  dress  by  the  Rector.  The  earliest  academy  list 
which  remains  is  that  of  1818  ;  it  shows  exactly  the  work  which 
each  scholar  submitted  for  examination,  and  invites  visitors  to 
examine  ^'  the  young  gentlemen  "  in  any  of  the  subjects  thus 
detailed.  Among  the  guests  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  always 
tO'  be  found,  and  his  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee some  years  later  serves  to  show  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship attained  at  Clongowes.  "  It  is  the  most  curious  establish- 
ment I  ever  saw,"  exclaims  his  grace,  "  the  boys  are  well 
brought  up ;  there  is  a  public  examination  every  year,  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  are  invited  to  gO'  down  ;  the  Fellows 
are  given  a  list  of  what  classics  they  are  to  examine  them  in, 
and  the  answering  is  wonderful."  Two-  other  public  men, 
both  of  remarkable  ability,  often  examined  on  these  occasions, 
Dr.  Doyle,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and 
Valentine,  second  Lord  Cloncurry,  who  more  than  once 
defended  Clongowes  by  his  pen  from  bigoted  and  perverse 
criticism.  Among  those  who  made  their  mark  as  scholars 
may  be  noted  Joseph  Lentaigne,  whose  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry  is  still  kept  at  Clongowes  ;  Alexander  MacCarthy,  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Cork,  noted  as  a  Latinist  ;  Jeremiah  Daniel 
Murphy,  whose  Latin  poems  were  welcome  to  a  place  in  Black- 
uwoiVs  Magazine  long  before  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  cut  short  a  career  of  high  promise  ;  and  another 
Jeremiah  Murphy,  whose  marvellous  skill  and  rapidity  in  com- 
posing Greek  verse  became  a  traclition  in  Trinity  College.  Far 
above  them  all  stood  Father  Prout  himself,  who  showed  his 
love  for  the  classics  as  a  man  shows  his  love  for  his  children, 
by  playing  with  them."  That  splendid  tour  dc  force,  the  poly- 
glct  version  of  The  Groves  of  Blarney,  was  in  large  part  written 
by  himself;  but  the  Greek  rendering  is  from  the  pen  of  his 
schoolfellow  at  Clongowes,  Frank  Stack  Murphy,  afterwards 
Sergeant  Murphy  of  the  English  Bar.  The  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  noted  Cork  name  makes  it  proper  to  remark  that 
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its  owners  at  Clongowes  were  legion.  For  many  years  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  John  Murphy,  visited  Clongowes 
every  Easter,  and  at  such  times  used  tO'  avail  himself  of  the 
chance  of  entertaining  his  youthful  kinsfolk  to^  dinner  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  College.  They  often  numbered  thirty 
and  even  more,  and  came  afterwards  to  be,  as  Father  Proufc 
says  of  them,  "  worthy  men,  and  knowledgeable  in  their  gene- 
ration." 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  to  the  United 
States,  Father  Kenny  entered  on  his  second  term  as  Rector, 
and  the  subsequent  eight  years,  ending  in  1830,  resulted  in 
the  thorough  organisation  of  the  house  and  all  its  depart- 
ments. His  great  services,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
the  College ;  for  we  find  that  he  was  so  frequently  summoned 
away  that  some  of  his  fellow-workers  had  fears  as  to  the 
effeict  of  his  absences  on  the  College.  He  often  conducted 
the  retreats  which  he  had  introduced  into  Maynooth  in  181 3, 
and  his  value  as  a  preacher  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  close  of  the  Jubilee  in  1825,  the  first  held  in  Ireland 
since  the  sixteenth  century  commenced,  he  occupied  the  pul- 
pit in  Dublin.  Once  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  give 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  inquiring  into  the 
growth  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland ;  and  he  was  also  examined 
at  great  length  before  a  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Ireland,  which  sat  in  the  year  1826.  Of  the  effect  produced 
by  his  telling  replies  to  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  on  that  occasion 
Richard  Lalor  Sh^el  has  left  us  a  racy  sketch.  During  the 
I  nter  years  of  this  second  term,  Father  Esmonde  was  Minister 
of  Clongowes.  Coming  of  an  illustrious  and  patriotic  Anglo- 
Norman  family — his  father  was  hanged  without  even  form; 
of  law  in  1798 — ^Father  Esmonde  exercised  great  influence 
in  Kildare,  his  native  county.  More  than  once  he  was  Father 
Kenny's  deputy  in  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
with  "  J.  K.  L.,"  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  his  influence 
with  that  great  prelate,  and  his  wonderful  tact  were  tested  to 
the  utmost.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  ultra-Protestant 
party  in  Ireland,  under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Magee, 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out  a  New  Reforma- 
tion "  in  this  country.  One  of  the  scenes  of  their  enterprise 
was  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Staplestown,  about  four  miles 
west  of  Clongowes  Wood.  When  Dr.  Doyle  heard  that  a  few 
Catholics  of  the  parish  had  been  in  parley  with  the  prosely- 
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tiser,  he  held  a  special  visitation,  and  at  the  close  of  a  very 
powerful  sermon  announced  his  intention  of  placing  the 
parish  under  interdict,  to  last  till  ample  proof  of  repentance 
for  so  great  a  sin  should  be  given.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  with  all  the  imposing  rites  the  Church 
prescribes  when  so  rare  a  measure  is  taken.  The  terrified 
parishioners  hurried  at  once  tO'  Clongowes,  and  besought 
Father  Esmonde  to  intercede  for  them.  After  much  hesita- 
tion he  consented,  and  having  ridden  over  to  Staplestown, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  bishop  to  remove  the  interdict, 
and  substitute  for  it  a  lengthened  period  of  public  penance 
on  those  who  had  fallen  victims  tO'  the  tempter. 

In  1830,  Father  Esmonde  became  Rector,  Father  Shine 
being  Prefect  of  Studies ;  and  among  the  members  of  the 
College  staff  is  tO'  be  found  Mr.  John  Curtis,  as  Prefect  of  the 
Third  Line — then  and  now  comprising  the  very  youthful  por- 
tion of  the  scholars.  Of  life  in  Clongowes  in  the  year  after 
Emancipation,  a  careful  account  was  wrritten  in  1897  by  a 
scholar  who'  in  1830  was  just  fourteen  years  old,  young 
Dan  "  O'Connell,  the  favourite  child  of  the  Liberator.  It  is 
at  this  point  and  from  him  that  we  get  for  the  first  time  an 
accurate  account  of  the  shop  " ;  and  those  who  know  the 
vigour  and  enterprise  of  that  great  institution  in  later  days 
will  be  glad  tO'  learn  from  such  an  authority  that  "  on  Thurs- 
days Tom  Sheridan  used  to  come  from  Naas  with  tarts ; 
but  as  they  were  twopence  each,  and  our  pocket-money  only 
sixpence  a  week  (the  Higher  Line  had  a  shilling),  we  could 
cnly  purchase  three  a-piece  of  these  delicacies ;  however,  as 
they  were  very  stodgy,  they  were  ^  filling  at  the  price.'  Phil 
Riley,  the  Sacristan,  sold  us  oranges,  almonds,  raisins,  and 
macassar  oil,  at  prices  highly  remunerative  to  him.  Night 
prayers  were  at  8.45,  and  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  a  prefect 
walked  through  the  dormitory  repeating  the  '  De  Profundis ' 
i.i  Latin,  the  boys  responding."  May  the  old  custom,  an  in- 
heritance in  Ireland  from  the  Penal  Days,  remain  strong 
through  the  coming  century  too !  Another  tradition,  still 
existing,  though  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  was  that  The 
choir  and  all  office-holders  had  an  '  expedition '  in  the 
summer,  driving  to  some  place  of  interest  and  picnicing  there.'' 
Mr.  O'Connell  describes  the  uniform  of  1830  in  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  we  have  given  for  18 15.  save  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  "  cap  of  rabbit-skin,"  and  adds  that  "  very 
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young  boys  wore  blue  jackets  instead  of  tail  coats."  Con- 
cerning the  world  of  amusement,  he  informs  us  that  "  in 
winter  they  played  football,  and  in  spring  very  primitive 
cricket,  the  wickets  being  very  large  stones,  like  flattened 
mile-stones,  and  the  bats  crooked,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  en- 
gravings of  cricket  matches.  In  summer  was  played  handball 
and  '  cat '  with  indiarubber  balls ;  the  ball-alley  was  occasion- 
ally used  for  single  combats.  The  playground  was  gravelled, 
and  divided  between  the  Higher  and  Lower  Line."  Evidently 
at  this  time  the  Third  Line  were  thought  too  young  for 
organised  play,  and  clearly,  too,  the  spacious  cricket  grounds 
of  to-day  were  not  thought  of.  The  "  gravelled  ground  "  was 
the  theatre  wherein  was  slowly  brought  to  intricate  perfection 
thj  royal  game  of  "  gravel  football,"  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Stonyhurst,  Clongowes,  and  Tullabeg  life,  until  in  our  own 
day  Association  and  Rugby  have  almost  completely  sup- 
planted it.  Inl  Tullabeg  it  was  vigorous  to  the  last ;  in 
Clongowes  it  still  survives,  and  is  played  vigorously  during 
the  week  before  Christmas  vacation,  and  also  in  the  strenuous 
contests  that  precede  St.  Patrick's  Day,  when  in  the  "  Grand 
Matches  "  Green  and  Red  still  struggle  for  supremacy.  Does 
it  now  floiurish  in  the  Catholic  county  beyond  the  Irish  sea  ? 

It  is  of  this  period,  too,  that  we  have  from,  a  scholar  of 
Father  Paul  Ferley  some  account  of  the  work  done  in  the 
classes  at  the  time,  which  make  it  not  inappropriate  to^  sketch 
the  system  cf  studies  which  exised  at  Clongowes  for  five-and- 
sixty  years,  and  produced  many  fine  scholars  and  able  men 
of  affairs.  Those  interested  in  education  will  be  well  aware 
that  about  1830  the  groundwork  and  superstructure  of  the 
studies  in  all  colleges  was  still  exclusively  classical,  and  this 
is  substantially  true  of  Jesuit  schools,  which  were  organised 
arc^ording  to  the  Rat'o  Siudiorum.  At  Clongowes  unusual 
attention,  1  owever,  seems  to  have  been  given  tO'  modern 
laiiguagesi,  and  to  English  ;  but  these  studies  were  directed 
from  an  exclusively  literary  standpoint,  a  far  better  system 
tl)an  the  philologi(\^l  methods  fostered  elsewhere  by  the  old 
London  University.  Physical  science  was  also  carefully  seen 
to,  and  a  series  of  instructors  in  that  department,  from 
Father  Shine  Father  Edward  Kernan,  and  later,  made 
experimental  work  a  pleasure,  not  merely  for  the  few.  Mathe- 
matical pursuits  were  honoured  by  an  hour's  class  each  day, 
far  more  than  was  given  at  the  English  public  schools;  but 
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in  determining  the  award  and  the  position  of  a  scholar  in  his 
classi,  classical  knowledge  had  almost  exclusive  influence. 
The  settled  system  of  prizes  which  lasted  down  to  twenty 
years  ago,  gave  premiums  for  excellence  in  prose  and  verse 
composition  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  with  suitable 
modifications  in  the  lower  classes.  The  old  Jesuit  class- 
names,  rhetoric,  poetry,  the  three  classes  of  grammar,  and 
rudiments,  are  still  used,  tho'Ugh  in  altered  times.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  also  a  class  of  philosophy  at  Clongowes 
— it  numbered  six,  all  dignified  by  the  prefix  Mr,  at  the 
Academy  Day  of  182 1 — but  it  was  never  counted  a  part  of 
the  regular  course.  There  were  also  prizes  offered  for  mathe- 
matics., writing,  drawing,  and  modern  languages,  in  addition 
to  tho'se  for  religious  knowledge ;  and  the  position  of  a 
scholar  with  regard  to  his  fellows  was  settled  by  the  ''aggregate 
merit  "  list,  in  which  the  classical  authors  had  their  due  weight. 
The  courses  read  in  rhetoric  and  poetry  were  very  wide,  and 
are  fairly  indicated  by  the  class  titles;  of  First  of  Grammar 
the  writer  above  referred  to  records ^  ''This  school  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  during  the  academic  year.  Entering  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  poesy,  they  read  the  old  elegiac 
writers,  chiefly  Ovid,  and  served  the  while  the  usual  appren- 
ticeship of  Latin  '  longs  and  shorts.'  They  also  went  in  for 
every  line  of  Anacreon  according  tO'  Barne's  edition,  an  odd 
sort  of  work,  some  over-righteous  people  may  say,  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  the  alumni  of  a  Jesuit  College.  Studied  the 
old  Teian  really  was,  as  well  as  read ;  for  his  charming  metre 
was  the  favourite  among  the  lyrical  amusements  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  did  not  confine  themselves  tc  class  subjects  given 
out  from  the  professor's  desk,  but  s^icribbled  in  verse  dc 
omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  including  a  racy  squib  on 
the  authorities  now  and  then.  Of  all  the  writers  of  Anacreon- 
'tics  in  Clongowes  previous  to  and  for  many  years  after  my 
time,  Frank  Stack  Murphy  was  the  best ;  any  competent 
judge  may  be  referred  to  his  exquisite  poem  in  the  second 
of  the  '  Prout  Papers.'  The  First  of  Grammarians  got  also 
through  a  goodly  quantity  of  classic  prose  as  well,  including 
Quintius  Curtius,  the  minor  works  of  Tacitus,  Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia,  and  Stock's  edition  of  Lucian.  English  composi- 
tion was  with  them  confined  to  the  grave  essay,  called  in  the 
old  Stonyhurst  idiom,  the  Ampliiication  Theme,  turned  out 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  after  the  grand  periodic 
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style  of  Burke,  or  the  more  chaste  and  elegant  model  of 
Addison. 

In  1836,  Father  Esmonde  was  succeeded  as  Rector  by 
Father  Haly,  who,  like  Father  Peter  Kenny,  had  two  terms 
of  office  with  an  interval  of  about  a  year.  Robert  Haly  was  a 
Stonyhurst  boy,  going  thither  from  Cork  in  1807  ;  he  well 
remembered  till  his  death  in  1883  the  stirring  Gaelic  sermons 
he  heard  in  that  city  before  he  went  to  England.  His  con- 
nection with  Clongowes  began  in  1816  as  a  master,  and  he 
ceased  to  be  Rector  in  1850.  Known  throughout  all  Ireland 
as  a  missionary — he  revived  the  mission  system  in  this  country 


ENTRANCE  GATE. 

al)f)ut  1830 — he  was  at  ClongOvves,  in  the  words  of  Father  W. 
]1  Morris,  of  the  Oratory,  "  ever  a  genial  and  tender-hearted 
man,  the  refuge  of  all  culprits."  It  was  under  him  that  many 
in  prove ments  were  made  at  Clongowes  by  the  great " 
Father  Henry  Rorke,  who  was  for  six  years  minister,  and 
(luring  that  time  often  Prefect  of  Studies  besides.  Down  be- 
tween the  twO'  long  lines  of  lime-trees,  through  what  was  a 
spacious  riding  school  in  pre-scholastic  times,  he  definitely 
constructed  an  avenue,  and  placed  a  fitting  entrance  gate  at 
the  western  end  ;  he  also  bestowed  much  care  on  the  pleasure- 
giound  by  the  North  Avenue,  where  Father  Prout  might  be 
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seen  in  the  dusk  of  a  summer's  evening  in  after  years,  and 
"  whose  foliage  was  once,"  as  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
phrased  it,  "  brushed  by  the  brocade  of  the  fine  lady,  but 
now  is  swept  by  the  serge  of  the  sons  of  Ignatius.'^  By 
creating  the  Higher  Line  Library  in  1837  he  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  and  his  object 
is  well  expressed  by  the  words  on  the  mural  tablet  which  he 
erected  to  serve  as  a  memorial:  — 

AD 

HORAS  SUBSECIVAS 
AMCENITER  AC  LITERATE 

DECURRENDAS 
HOC  APERUIT  CONCLAVE 
COLL.  CLUEN. 
M.D.CCC.XXXVIL 

Previous  to  1836,"  writes  a  Rhetorician  of  that  year, 
our  Library  was  a  rather  primitive  affair,  compared  with 
the  fine  reading  rcom  of  after  years.  It  was  a  lending  library, 
ia  a  small  rocm  off  "  Rattle  Row,"  between  Study  Hall  and 
Dormitory.  The  Librarians  attended  to  their  office  at  fixed 
hours,  and  as  we  kept  the  '  library  books  '  in  our  desks  in 
the  Study,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  difficult  it  was  to 
keep  at  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  when  we  had  under  our 
hands  Ivan/we  or  T/ie  Last  of  the  Mohicans — for  Fenimore 
Cooper  had  a  great  fascination  for  the  young  people  of  that 
day." 

The  opening  of  the  new  library  led  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  has  ever  since  been  a  leading  feature  in 
Clongowes  life — the  Academical  Debating  Society.  Its  name 
brings  memories  cf  twO'  who  have  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  and  whom,  all  generations  of  Clongownians  will 
thank  for  their  good  work.  In  1837  Mr.  Frank  Murphy  was 
a  young  master  at  Clongowes ;  he  had  been  a  scholar  there, 
too,  in  the  preceding  decade.  One  of  the  great  Cork  family 
referred  to  before,  a  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  that  See,  and 
a  cousin  of  Sergeant  Murphy  and  many  another  Clongownian, 
h  t  shared  fully  in  their  ripe  scholarship  and  enthusiasm  for 
good  literature,  written  and  spoken.  In  Clcngowes  with  him 
was  the  gifted  Meagher,  described  by  Mr.  Lecky  as  ha\'ing 
been  nine  years  later  possessed  of  "  eloquence  beyond  com- 
parison superior  to  that  of  any  other  rising  speaker  in  the 
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country,  and  who,  had  he  been  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  tc  the  development  of  his  talent,  would,  perhaps, 
at  length  have  taken  his  place  among  the  great  orators  oi 
Ireland."  Scholar  and  master  combined  to  start  the  Debating 
Society;  the  former  was  first  Secretary,  the  latter  first  Presi- 
dent. The  records,  commenced  subsequently  by  Meagher, 
contained  a  full  history  cf  the  foundation,  and  were  faithfully 
continued  by  a  long  series  of  officials  ;  but  the  most  precious 
volume  of  all  perished  in  the  great  fire  that  destroyed  the 
study-hall  in  1886.  It  is  notable  that  the  book  that  influenced 
Meagher  most  at  Clongowes  was  "  a  battered  vclume  of  Shiel's 
and  O'Conneirs  speeches."  The  very  pleasantest  hours  I 
had  in  that  old  College,"  he  writes  in  his  Recollections  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  were  spent  with  that  indigent  volume. 
A  rickety  casket,  full  of  bruises,  and  threatening  to  fall  to 
pieces  every  minute,  it  contained  for  me  a  heap  of  the  rarest 
em.eralds."  President  and  Secretary,  so  strcngly  allied  in 
1837,  were  in  their  deaths  far  divided.  Brigadier-General 
Meagher,  Acting-Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  perished 
thirty  years  later  in  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Father  Frank 
Murphy  left  Ireland  a  few  months  before  the  Young  Ire- 
lander's  death,  and  died  thirty-one  years  afterwards  at  St. 
Ignatius'  College,  Sydney. 

In  1839,  ihe  year  that  Meagher  left  Clongowes,  occurred 
the  historic  episode  of  The  Gallant  Seven"— those  Rhetori- 
cians who  took  part  in  the  runaway  expedition  to  Dublin. 
A  First  of  Grammar  Boy  of  that  year  records  that :  In 
Rhetoric  then  were  Torn  Meagher,  Alexander  Mansfield, 
Jeremiah  Murphy,  Tom  Sloane,  Robert  Fogarty,  Maurice 
Walshe,  Matthew  Callaghan,  and  two  others.  It  was  on  one 
of  the  walks  to  Carton,  under  the  good  Father  John  Callan— 
Casstvcllaunus  we  called  him  ;  he  was  Higher  Line  Prefect — 
that  the  seven,  headed  by  Meagher,  pulled  across  the  Liffey 
in  a  boat,  and  made  for  Dublin.  It  caused  a  great  sensation ; 
Father  Callan  at  once  brought  the  rest  of  the  line  back  to 
the  College,  and  Father  John  MacDonald  started  off  in  pur- 
suit, and  found  them  in  the  height  of  enjoyment  of  a  fine 
dinner  at  the  hotel  from  which  the  '  Clane  Cars'  always 
startiMl  for  the  College."  Tradition  says  that  the  moment 
the  master  of  Rhetoric  entered  the  room,  Meagher,  en  grand 
seigneur,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him  at  the  right  hand, 
and  then  the  prortedings  commenced  amid  the  utmost  good 
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humour.  The  sequel  may  be  found  in  the  hand- 
some silver  snuff-box,  still  in  the  Clongowes  Museum, 
bearing  the  inscription :  "  Presented  to  Father  John  Mac- 
Donald,  S.J.,  by  the  Rhetoricians  of  his  Class,  as  a  token  of 
their  respect  and  affection." 

This  imperfecc  account  of  the  first  twenty-five  years'  exis- 
tence of  the  College  may  be  closed,  perhaps,  most  fittingly 
by  telling  of  an  old  custom  which  at  the  end  of  the  period 
underwent  a  considerable  change,  though  it  did  not  pass 
away  for  many  years  later.  "  Among  the  many  changes  which 
took  place  about  1838,"  writes  the  Rhetcrician  of  1836,  who 
has  been  quoted  before,  "  the  commiunity  ceased  to  dine  in 
the  boys'  refectory,  and  occupied  instead  a  refectory  of  their 
own  in  the  Castle.  The  Rhetoricians  and  Poets  were  now 
promcted  to  the  '  platform  '  at  the  end  of  the  refectory,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  carving  for  themselves.  The  readers' 
pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fine  room,  stood  facing  each 
other  about  half  way  down.  One  scholar  read  during  dinner, 
and  another  during  supper ;  they  came  in  for  better  fare  at 
the  end.  The  reading  at  dinner  was  confined  to  the  classes  of 
I.  and  II.  of  Grammar;  they  generally  read  essays  and  his- 
tory. The  Rhetoricians  and  Poets  read  at  supper,  the  former 
giving  us  speeches  of  Grattan,  Shiel,  Burke,  and  O'Connell ; 
the  latter  favoured  Pope's  Homer,  Campbell,  Goldsmith, 
and  selections  from  Byron.  Those  who  from  day  to  day 
had  been  listening  for  years  to  the  reading,  became  with  very 
little  effort  quite  familiar  with  the  standard  poets  and 
orators." 

The  silver  jubilee  of  Clongowes  was  celebrated  at  the 
Academy  Day  of  1839,  during  the  first  Rectorate  of  Father 
Haly.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Marquis  cf 
Kildare.  Among  the  many  odes  commemorative  of  the  event 
which  have  come  down,  the  references  to  the  first  Rector — 
Father  Kenny  was  then  Superior  of  the  new  residence  and 
church  in  Gardiner-street,  Dublin^ — are  very  frequent  and 
very  happily  turned.  We  can  well  understand  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  be  present  to  share  the  joy  all  felt  at  the  success 
of  the  wcrk  to  which  he  put  his  hand  in  darker  days. 
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PART  III. 

THE  PAST  SIXTY  YEARS:  1840-1900. 

The  eight  years  of  Father  Haly's  second  rectorate  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  revival  time  at  Clongowes  in  all  depart- 
ments of  academic  life ;  and  they  certainly  produced  students, 
who,  in  their  widely-differing  careers  were  fully  as  distinguished 
as  those  who'  left  the  College  during  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence.  Many  of  them  are  happily  still  living,  having 
reached  positions  of  eminence  in  Church  and  Bar  and  Army ; 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  it  will  be  possible  tO'  say  a  few 
w^ords  in  the  brief  space  that  remains. 

It  was  just  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  that  under  the 
careful  and  energetic  direction  of  Father  Henry  Rorke,  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception  was  given  at  Clongowes  to  O'Connell. 
The  occasion  was  in  its  own  way  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
the  year  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  for  it  was  in  November, 
1 84 1,  that  the  measure  of  relief  had  found  its  most  tangible 
expression  in  the  election  of  the  first  Catholic  of  the  Empire 
to  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  an  office  always  in 
Protestant  hands  since  the  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the 
Church.  Two  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Tribune,  to 
which  he  felicitously  replied  before  a  thronged  gathering  in 
the  study-hall.  The  speakers  on  part  of  the  scholars  were 
Henry  Meagher,  younger  brother  of  "  Meagher  of  the  Sword," 
and  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Esmonde.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Repeal  Agitation  O'Connell  spent  a  week  every  year  at 
Clongowes — the  week  during  which  the  Repeal  Rent  was  col- 
lected throughout  the  country.  The  time  was  spent  in  retreat. 
''He  heard  the  boys'  Mass  every  day;"  writes  one  who  saw 
him,  ''  a  pric-dicu  was  prepared  for  him  outside  the  sanctuary, 
and  there  we  saw  the  great  orator  wrapped  in  his  big  frieze 
roat  (it  was  generally  winter)  hearing  Mass  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  a  novice.  It  was  a  very  pradical  lesson  to  all  of  us 
youngsters."  And  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  article  on  O'Connell, 
j)ul)lished  ten  years  ago,  calls  attention  as  an  interesting 
picf'c  of  intelligence,  in  which  the  main  motive  is  touchingly 
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described  in  a  few  words,"  to  a  passage  from  one  of  the  Irish 
statesman's  letters  at  this  time.  "  I  think  of  giving  up  my 
income,  save  an  annuity  of  a  small  sum,''  he  wrote,  and  of 
going,  if  I  am  received,  to  Clongowes,  tO'  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  there.  I  want  a  period  of  retreat  to  think  of  nothing  but 
eternity." 

From  the  year  1846  onwards  the  series  of  Academy  lists 
are  fairly  well  kept,  and  they  suggest  and  supply  much  infor- 
mation, especially  on  the  Debate.  The  Latin  oration  of  the 
year  named  was  delivered  by  Thomas  Esmonde,  afterwards 
famous  as  Esmonde  of  the  Redan,"  and  one  of  the  first 
tC'  receive  the  Victoria  Cross.  Companions  of  his  were  Theo- 
bald Bellew,  who  died,  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles, 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol ;  William  Mansfield,  killed 
at  the  assault  on  the  Redan,  June  i8th,  1855  ;  James  Cleary, 
one  of  the  gallant  band  of  officers  who  fell  in  the  defence  of 
Lucknow;  and  Theobald  McKenna,  who  escaped  in  the 
Crimean  war,  only  tc  fall  a  few  years  later  in  the  Chinese 
campaign.  One  Clongownian  passed  through  the  dangers  of 
war  in  three  continents;  he  is  now  Major-General  Henry 
Butler.  ''But  the  idol  of  the  school,"  says  Father  W.  B. 
Morris,  "  was  James  Jones.  In  a  long  life  I  have  known 
many  popular  characters,  but  seldom  anyone  more  worshipped 
by  old  and  young.  He  had  inherited  the  idea  once  so  strong 
in  Ireland,  that  single  combat  was  a  proof  not  merely  of 
respect,  but  of  affection.  Driven  to  the  door  of  the  College, 
tjie  carman  disputes  his  fare;  Jones  offers  a  fight  to  make 
up  the  difference.  He  hears  that  a  famous  pugilist  is 
'  showing  off '  at  a  neighbouring  racecourse ;  he  escapes  from 
the  Prefect,  who,  knowing  the  ways  of  his  charge,  starts  off 
to  the  races.  There  observing  a  great  crowd  at  the  door  of 
.a  tent,  he  approaches,  and  sees  his  hero  of  eighteen  holding 
his  own  against  the  professional  Milo.  I  said  farewell  to  the 
original  Jones  in  1849,  with  the  expectation  that  first  in  the 
Debate,  and  first  in  the  Fight,  he  was  a  coming  Sarsfield, 
O'Connell,  and  Grattan  all  in  one.  Twenty-seven  years 
passed;  I  heard  of  him  in  Rome,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  when  we  met  in  London,  in  1876,  I  saw  him  whom  I  re- 
member ever  bounding  and  spurning  the  earth,  transformed 
into  the  most  dignified  of  ecclesiastics.  He  was  then  Provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits  in  England ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  still 
himself.  .  .  .  And  when,  in  1893,  I  heard  of  his  death  at 
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Loyola,  in  Spain,  the  waters  of  bitterness  rose  in  my  heart, 
for  we  were  cor  unum  et  anima  una!'' 

The  author  of  the  finest  Life  of  St.  Patrick  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  indeed  of  leisure  hours  at  Clongowes  in  the 
year  of  revolutions.  "  The  friendships  formed  among  boys  on 
the  verge  of  manhood  were  the  most  beautiful  characteristics 
of  Clongowes  life  in  1848.  Strength  and  health  came  without 
thinking  about  it;  so  boys  walked,  and  talked,  and  chopped 


ON  THE  LIFFEY. 


logic,  and  thrashed  out  ideas,  and  que  ted  the  classics  with 
marvellous  appreciation  of  their  meaning  and  their  beauty. 
It  was  in  long  walks,  or  lying  beneath  the  glorious  woods, 
that  the  rhetoric  of  many  of  our  orators  first  sprang  into 
being.  Games  were  not  compulsory  then,  and  often  the 
^  pleasant  stroll,  sometimes  across  country,  sometimes  to 
Hamilton  Rowan's,  but  above  all  down  by  the  Liffey,'  was 
anything  but  meditative,  and  in  our  steeplechases  over  the 
noble  hunting  grounds  of  Kildare  our  young  masters  were 
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not  left  behind.  .  .  .  Even  on  the  playground  they  were  always 
at  our  service.  I  daresay  those  who  had  no  Icve  for  learning 
would,  if  they  could,  have  forced  everyone  into  athletics ; 
but  with  us  free  time  was  free.  I  never  felt  so  free  as  at 
Clongowes." 

That  ^'  the  Liffey  "  was  more  than  the  terminus  of  a  pleasant 
stroll  may  be  inferred  from  the  old  account-books  of  the  time. 
A  frequent  item  is  expenditure  on  fishing-rods  and  tackle,  and 
there  is  proof  that  the  gentle  art  was  cultivated  by  Meagher 
among  others.  Dr.  Denis  McVeagh,  of  Coventry,  confirms  the 
assertion,  writing  that  ^'  We  used  to  bathe  in  '  Wogan's  hole  ; ' 
sometimes  we  got  a  few  hours'  fishing  in  the  river  near  Straffan 
Bridge/'  And  he  notes  another  custom  which  has  undergone 
some  slight  modification  since  he  was  in  Ireland  sixty  years 
ago  :  "  Our  choir  was  well  drilled,  and  on  feast-days,  when  we 
had  a  grand  Mass  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  we  boys 
used  to  get  just  before  singing,  a  large  tumbler  each  of  milk 
punch.  I  was  first  soprano'  in  those  days."  Then  tea  was 
making  its  way  into  the  bill  of  fare,  for  is  it  not  recorded  that 
Brother  John  Ginivan  used  tO'  serve  the  boys  at  the  iea-iahlc, 
and  we  poor  outsiders,  who'  only  got '  bread  and  milk '  or  '  stir- 
about,' used  to  cast  a  very  longing  glance  at  our  more  favoured 
fellows  as  we  passed  in  and  out  of  the  refectory.  A  hon-moi 
of  the  good  old  laybrother  I  must  give  :  ^  Now,  young  gentle- 
men, sweeten  your  tay  to  your  own  similitude ; '  and  despite  our 
•merriment,  he  often  repeated  it." 

Fencing  was  a  favourite  craft  among  the  scholars.  For 
a  long  time  "  The  Assault-at-Arms  "  was  a  chief  item  on  the 
Academy  Day  programmes,  and  the  preparation  for  it  was 
thorough.  Fencing  we  learned  from  a  Waterloo  veteran  out 
of  work,  whose  figure,  tapering  from  shoulders  to  feet,  was  the 
nearest  approach  I  have  ever  seen  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  Apollo. 
The  grace  of  the  '  Hamlet  salute,'  with  which  he  began  the 
lesson,  was  incomparable."  But  at  the  Academy  Day  of  1848 
there  was  no  assault-at-arms  ;  intimation  had  been  received 
from  Dublin  Castle  that  certain  great  powers  did  not  look 
favourably  on  drilling  and  fencing  just  then.  When  the 
College  broke  up  for  the  long  vacation,  Mr.  James  Jones  and 
his  friends  travelled  down  by  the  southward-bound  train,  and 
at  the  various  stations  flashed  their  rapiers  out  of  the  carriage 
windows,  and  exclaimed  '  Ireland's  hour  has  come  !'  " 

Travelling  to  and  from  college  was  not  always  so  light  a 
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matter.  The  Grand  Canal  which  ran  by  SalHns,  with  its 
luxuriously-fitted  conveyances "  was  the  usual  method  for 
many  years ;  and  the  "  Clane  cars  to  Dublin  carried  many 
others,  who  would  then  join  the  various  coach  services.  Some, 
too,  would  journey  in  the  leisurely  way  which  was  used  by 
Francis  Mahony  and  his  brothers  as  they  went  from  Clongowes 
to  Blarney  in  1818.  A  week  or  so  before  the  Academy  Day 
a  relative  or  friend  would  set  out  from  the  well-known  Cork 
village,  and  drive  to  Kildare  by  easy  stages.  The  return 
journey  in  those  spacious  days  often  covered  a  full  week.  All 
this  picturesque,  if  not  always  comfortable  system,  faded  away 
with  the  coming  of  the  railway,  which  caused  as  well  another 
great  change  in  Clongowes  life.  Christmas  vacation  took  the 
place  of  Christmas  play-days  as  means  of  communication 
became  easier,  and  with  the  Christmas  plays  went  the  hampers 
from  home  which  used  to  bring  material  consolation  at  that 
festive  season.  ^'  In  the  playrooms  every  boy  who  wished  had 
his  own  strong  box  and  table,  with  lock  and  key.  Brothers  and 
friends  were  often  joint  proprietors  of  these  ^  claims,'  which 
were  boarded  off  so  as  to  secure  some  privacy ;  and  intO'  these 
strongholds  the  good  things  were  transferred  from  the  ham- 
pers. Very  often  two  adjoining  tables  would  club  together, 
and  royal  junketing  would  go  on  during  the  holidays,  and  as 
long  after  as  the  provisions  lasted.  But  after  1850  these 
things  became  matters  of  history.'' 

The  same  year  saw  the  beginnings  of  cricket  in  a  scientific 
sense.  Of  the  primitive  species,  long  known  as  "  Stonyhurst 
Cricket,"  something  has  been  said  before;  it  survives  still 
imder  the  name  of  ^'  stump  cricket,"  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
transition  time  of  the  year,  between  St.  Patrick's  Day  and 
Easter.  The  fifties  "  saw  a  great  development  in  this  respect. 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  personal  equipment  by  the  players, 
and  at  one  time  the  "  tall  hat "  was  obligatory  on  the  leading 
])erformers  with  bat  and  ball.  The  first  match  played  against 
a  visiting  team  was  in  June,  1861,  when  the  Clongowes  XVT 
defeated  a  team  from  Trinity  College.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
junction to  each  batsman  as  he  left  the  tent  was  On  no 
account  lift  your  bat  out  of  the  block  hole."  From  the  same 
vear  dates  the  choosing  of  a  Captain  of  the  House,"  who  in 
after  years  rivalled  in  eminence  the  Impcrator  of  the  class  of 
Rhetoric,  The  sixties  "  saw  a  good  deal  of  energy  displayed 
in  various  ways  ;  the  Debate  flourished  exceedingly,  and  the 
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eloquence  it  called  forth,  pruned  of  the  florid  element  then  so 
much  affected,  is  potent  at  this  day  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  public  life.  Of  Clongowes  at  the  time  of  the  American 
civil  war,  and  in  particular  of  a  great  though  unauthorised 
excursion  to  Punchestown,  a  very  pleasant  sketch  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly's  novel.  Schoolboys  Three. 

The  priod  from  1870  to  1876,  when  Father  Robert  Carbery 
was  Rector,  continued  these  traditions.  It  was  a  time  when 
those  who  led  the  higher  classes  in  the  schoolroom  were  con- 
spicuous also  on  the  cricket  ground  and  in  the  debate,  while 
they  gave  a  new  impulse  tO'  theatricals  by  fme  performances  of 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet.  In  both  plays  the  title-role  was  taken  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  who  was  also  Debate  Medallist  in  1873. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Father  Carbery  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  ;£8,ooo  the  new  dormitories  and  classrooms,  and  added 
the  present  infirmary  to  the  lengthening  list  of  college  build- 
ings. The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  wing  was  laid  and 
blessed  by  the  oldest  living  Clongownian,  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  The  year  1879  brought  with  it  the  new  Intermediate 
system,  but  that  produced  little  alteration  in  college  life.  For 
some  time  the  summer  term  went  on  to  its  usual  limit,  despite 
the  examinations,  which  concluded  nearly  a  month  before,  and 
which  have  since  determined  the  end  of  the  Academic  year  in 
Ireland.  In  1884,  under  Father  Edward  Kelly,  was  celebrated 
the  tercentenary  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  it  had 
then  existed  in  Clongowes  for  sixty-four  years.  The  rectorate 
of  Father  Conmee  (1885-1891)  included  many  great  events  in 
Clongowes  history.  It  was  on  the  night  of  April  9th,  1886, 
that  the  building  containing  the  study-hall  and  the  refectory, 
erected  by  Father  Aylmer,  in  1818,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  Little  was  saved  from  the  flames,  and  among  the  losses 
were  valuable  paintings,  and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher's  MS. 
Records  of  the  Clofigowcs  Deb  at  nig  Society.  The  old  scholars 
of  the  College,  at  their  head  Lord  Chancellor  Naish,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  cost  of  restoration,  and  a  new  and  finer 
study-hall  and  refectory  soon  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  building,  however,  a  greater 
event  tock  place  in  the  amalgamation  of  Tullabeg  with  Clon- 
gowes. Founded  by  Father  John  St.  Leger,  with  the  potent 
aid  of  O'Connell,  in  1818,  the  college  of  St.  Stanislaus  was 
long  a  preparatory  school  to  Clongowes.  During  the  sixties, 
under  Fathers  Joseph  Dalton  and  Alfred  Murphy,  it  developed 
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further,  and  it  took  a  leading  place  in  Irish  Education  during 
the  following  decade,  under  Father  Williami  Delany.  Many 
of  its  students  were  brilliantly  successful  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  have  since  risen  high  in  the  public  services  both  at 
home  and  in  India.  The  value  of  the  new  blood  infused  into 
Clongowes  by  the  amalgamation  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Tullabeg  boys  carried  off  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
prizes  at  the  Academy  Day  of  1887,  and  had  a  majority  of  the 
cricket  XI  of  the  year.  Tullabeg  gave  a  large  number  of 
captains  to  Clongowes  in  the  following  years,  and  the  last  old 
Tullabeg  boy  in  the  college  held  that  office  in  1893.  They 
were  also  foremost  in  the  Debate,  which  developed  greatly 
under  the  Parliamentary  form  which  had  been  adopted  in 
Tullabeg  ten  years  before.  In  the  ^'  Amalgamation  year  "  was 
erected  the  fine  bath,  with  a  pond  72  feet  by  29 ;  and  in  that 
year,  too,  was  opened  the  new  Higher  Line  Library.  The  old 
historic  room  became  for  a  few  years  the  Exhibitioners' 
Library,  and  is  now  the  Rhetoric  class-room. 

This  changing  of  the  ancient  and  ordered  paths,  with  their 
literary  leisure  and  philosophic  tranquility,  had  its  appropriate 
issue  when  in  1888  Clongowes  took  a  leading  place  in  the 
public  examinations  of  Ireland,  a  position  it  has  held  ever 
since.  The  feature  which  strikes  all  who  love  the  old  place 
as  characteristic  of  the  decade  which  has  just  closed  is  the 
drawing  together  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  scholars,  and  of 
the  Past  among  themselves.  The  work  commenced  by  the 
publication  of  The  Clongownian,  a  College  magazine,  written 
by  and  for  the  Past  and  Present  of  the  united  Colleges,  was 
brought  to  a  happy  consummation  in  1897  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Clongowes  Union.  The  inaugural  banquet,  held  in 
Dublin,  in  the  November  of  that  year,  brought  together  over 
two  hundred  old  Clongownians,  many  of  commanding  position 
and  influence,  and  many,  too,  of  great  promise,  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  recent  Past.  It  has  been  followed  by  annual 
meetings  at  Clongowes,  which  have  been  greatly  and  increas- 
ingly successful.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  Clongowes  has 
seen  members  of  her  Past  occupy,  to  take  Ireland  alone,  the 
positions  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron;  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
National  Education ;  Chairman  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
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Eoard,  of  the  Chambers  cf  Commerce  of  Dublin  and  Cork, 
and  of  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  of  DubHn.  To  the  CathoHc 
University  of  Ireland,  after  Cardinal  Newman,  she  gave  a 
Rector  in  Dr.  Woodlock.  Of  the  valour  of  her  sons  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  East,  and  the  distant  valleys  of  Virginia, 
mention  has  been  made  before  ;  in  the  struggle  in  South  Africa 
she  has  more  than  a  score  of  officers  engaged,  ranking  from  a 
Lieutenant-General  in  command  of  a  Division  down  to  more 
than  one  youthful  Lieutenant.  With  such  a  record  for  the 
century  that  is  closing,  she  bids  fair,  with  ever-increasing 
numbers,  to  at  least  equal  in  the  future  the  glories  of  the  past. 
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